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PREFACE 


H E Mind of Man is, as it were, by its Nature fituated between its Creator and Corpo- 

real Creatures ; nothing, according to * St. Azft:z, being above it but G O D, nor ve- *xi1i1 eſt 

neath it but Body. Bur as the great Elevation 7t obtains above all Material Berngs, is porentius 

no hindrance to its uniting with them, and even to its Depending, after a fort, upoa a #9 crew 
Piece of Matter ; ſo, notwithſtanding the infinite diſtance between the Sovere;gn Being and the 5. 
Humane Mind, the /atter is immediately and moſt intimately united with the former. This Iſt <- i6- 
Union exalts the Mind above all things ; *tis this which gives it Lite and Light, and all its Hzp- nts. itil 
pineſs : And of this Union it is St. Aſtin ſpeaks in very many Places of his Works, as of that®; 
which is moſt Natural and Eſſential to it : On the contrary, the Union it has with the Body ex- 1 £7 


77G 1, -1y 
VIC a +2. > 


tremely debaſcs it, and is at this Day the Principal Cauſe of all its Errours and its Mieries. am ei 


J21n CL4- 
ror eſt, Ti. 23. in Joan, Quod rationali anima melius eſt, ommibus conſcentientbus, Deus eſt, - 


4 . J 
a av S® 


I do not wonder that the vulgar part of Men, or that the Heathen Phi/ofophers ſhould only 
conſider in the Soul its Relation and Tinian with the Body, without acknowledging 42ny Union 
or Relation that it has to G O D : But I admire that the Ch-;/2;2» Ph;/g/ophers, who: ought to pre- 
fer the Spirit of GO D to the Mind of Man, Moſes to Ariſtotle, St. Auſtin to any wreiched 


Commentatour upon an Htathen Philoſopher,thould regard theSoul rather as the Form of the Bo- 


dy, than as made 77 and for the + Image of G O D that is, according to St. Auſtin, for Truth, +Ad ip-- 


t6 which alone She is immediately united. *Tis true, the Soul is united to the Body. and -is fam fimili- 
naturally the Form of it , but *tis likewiſe true, that ſhe is united to GO D in a much ſtricter dinem , 
and - more eſſential manner. The Relation ſhe has to her Body might have rot been : But her =_ - wg 
Relation to G OD is fo efſencial, that *tis impoſſible to conceive G OD ſhould create a Spirit ſed icla * 


without it. ſubſtantia 


| | ratiorgahs : 
quare omnia per ipſam, ſed ad ipſam non, nifi anima racionalis. Iraque ſubſtantia rarionalis & per ipſam faRa eſt, & ad ipfam : non 


eſt enim ulla natura interpoſita. Lib. Imp, de Gen. ad Litt, Redtifſime dicitur faftus ad Imaginem & Similitudinem Dei, non enim alicer 
incommutabilem veritatem poſler menre conſpicere, De ver. Rel. 


It is evident that GOD can have no other End of acting than Himſelf; that He cannot create 
Spirits but to &ow and /ove Him ; that he can neither give them any Know/edge, nor impreſs 
upon them any Love, but what 7s for, and 7erds zo Himſelf ; but He might have retus'd to unite 
to Bodies thoſe Spirits which He has united. Therefore the Relation of our Minds to G 0 D is 
Natural, Neceſſary, and abſolutely Indiſpenſible : But their Relation to our Bodres, though Na- 
tural, is not of abſolute Neceſſity, nor of indiſpenſible Obligation. 

This is not a proper place to alledge all the Authorities and Arguments which might induce 
us to believe, That it's more effential ro the Mind to be united to G O D than to a Body. That 
would carry us out too far. To expoſe this Truth in its juſt Light.it would be neceſlary to overthrow 


the principal Foundations of Pagan Philoſophy ; to explain the Corruptions of $17 ,, to encounter 


what is fa/ſly named Experience, and to argue againſt the Prejudices and Delufions of” the Sen- 
{es. 90 that to give the common ſort of Men a perfect Knowledge of it, is not ſo cafie a Task 
as may be undertaken in 2 Preface. | 

However, *tis not difficult to make it out to Attentive Perſons, and ſuch as are skill'd in Te 
Philoſophy : For they need only be put in Mind, That ſince the 17/7 of GO D Reg:iriates the Na- 
tire of all tÞings, it 1s more congeml to the Nature of the Soul to be united to GOD by the 
Knowledge of Iruth, and by the Love of Good, than to be united to the Body ; ſince *tis certain, 
as 13 abovelaid, that GOD created Spirits more for the Knowledge and Love of Him than for 
the Informing Bodies. This Argument is inſtantly able to ſtartle Minds any whit enlightned; t 
render them attentive, and afterwards to convince them. But *ris morally impoſlible tor 24s 
immers'd in Fleſh and Blood, whoſe Knzwo/edge goes no farther than their Sex/es, to be ever 
convinc'd with ſuch kind of Reaſonings. No Proofs will ſerve theſe People, bur ſuch as may be. 
Sn felt and bandled, ſince everv thing ſeems CÞ/merical, that makes not ſome Impreſſion on their 
OCIItS, | | 
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Mens qued The Firſt Man's $iz has ſo weakned the Union of our Mind with G 0 D,. that none but thoſe 
nen ſentit, whoſe Heart is purtffed, and Mind enlightned, can perceive it : For *tis an imaginary Union in 


puritfma their. Opinions, who blindly follow the Zudgments of the Senſes and Motions of the Pu//ios. 


beariffima eſt, nulli coharer, niſi ipf1 veritati, quz ſimilirudo & imago patris, & ſapientia dicitur. Auguſt, lib, inp. a. Gen. id This, 


On the contrary. it has ſo ſtrengthned the Soul's Union with the Body, as to make us thirk 
theſe two parts of our ſelves bur one ſingle Subſtance ; or rather, has lo enllav'd us to cur Sentry 
and Paiſions, as te perſuade us our Body is the Principal of the Two Parts whereot we are con. 
OS ooo . 
: If we conſider the different Occupations of Men, we {hall have all the Reafon in the Vorld wo 

believe they have this {o mean and groſs a Notion of themſelves. For whereas they all iHve ##- 
licity, and the Perfetion of their Being ;, and are conſtantly Iabouring to grow happier, or mus 
pertect ; could it be ſuppos'd they ſet not a greater value on the Body, and the Goods of ir, har 
on the Mind, and the Goods of that,” when we tind them almoſt always employ'd about thinzs 
relating to the former, and ſeldom or never thinking on thoſe that are abſolutely necellary ro the 
perteCtion of the /atter | Ee NOW | L- 

The greateſt part of Mankind lay themſelves out with ſo much Induſtry and Pains, merely for 
the Support of a wietched Life, and to leave their Children ſome necellary Suſtenrnce tor the 
Preſervation of theit, Bodies. | | 

Such as by their ggod For tne, or Chance of Birth, are freed from that Neceifitv. do no Hec- 
ter maniteſt by their Buſineſs and Employments, that they look upon the Sou7as the Nobler prre 
of their Being : Hunting, Dancing, Gaming, Feaſting, are their ordinary Occupations. , Their 
Soul, grown the &/ave ot their Body, eſteems and cherithes all theſe DivertiJements, though 
wholly unworthy of Her. Burt becauſe their Body is related to all things ſenſible, the Sov! is nor 
only the Slave of their Body, but through irs means, and for 7ts fake, of all things ſenſible like- 
wiſe : For *tis by the Body that they are united to their Relations, their Friends, their City, 
their Office, and all ſenſible Goods; the Preſervation of which ſeems as neceffary and valuatle as 
that of their own Being. Thus the Care of their Fortunes, and the De/ire of increaſing them, 
their Paſjron for Glory and Grandeur, bulies and imptoys them infinitely more than the PerteQtion 
of their Soul. - | | = 

Even Men of Learning, and Dealers in Wit, ipend more than one half of their Life in Attious 
purely Animal, or ſuch as give us Reaſon to think their Health, their Eſtates, and Reputarions, 
1re of dearer Concern than the Perfection of their Minds. 

They ſtudy more to acquire a Chimerica/ Grandeur in the Imagination of others, than to ITC 
their Mind greater Force and Comprehenſion. They make a kind of Wardrobe of their Braim, 
whetein they huddle, without Order or Piſtinfon, whatever bears a certain CharaQter of Leare- 
ins; I mean, whatever can appear but Rare and Extraordinary,.ard provoke others to admire 
them. Their Ambition lies in reſembling thoſe Cabinets fiIl'd with Re/ic&s and Currofities, wlik 
have nothing truly RicÞ or Valuable, but derive their Worth from Fancy, Paſſion, or Charce ; and 
they rarely labour to make their Mind accurate, ard to regulate the Motions of their Heart. 

Non ex- Yet it ſhould not be thoughr from hence, that Men are intirely zgzora7t that they have a Soxt 
igva bemie 204 that this their Soul is the Principal part of their Being. They have too been again and 282in 
fa ps * convinc'd, both by Reaſon and Experience, that tis no 10 conſiderable an Advantage to live in Re- 
humanxz putation, Affiuence, and Health, the ſpace of a tew Yeats; and in general, that all Corporeal 
univerſit- Goods, all that are poſſels'd by Means, and for the ſake of the Body, are Imaginary and Cormup- 
tis tvbHian- tible Goods. They know *tis better to be Faſt than Rich, to be Reaſonable than Learned; 19 
—_— have a Lively and Penerrating Mind, than to have a Brisk and Ave Body. Theſe are Truths 
Hexam, 7. indelibly imprinted on the Mind, and znfallibly diſcover'd whenever Men pleaſe to attend to ther. 
Homer, for Inſtance, who extols his Hero for his Swiftreſs, might have perceiv'd, if he wou! 
that *twas an E/ogy fitter for a Race-Horſe, or a Greyhound. Alexander, 1o celebrated in Hiſtory 
for his 1//uſtrious Robberies, heard ſometimes from his moſt Re:72z”d Reaſon the fame Reproackes 
as Villains and Thieves, in ſpight of the confus'd Noiſe of a ſurrounding Crowd of Flatterers. 
And Ce/ar, when he pals'd the Rubicon, could not help maniteſting how theſe 77ward Lajhes ter- 
rited him. when at laſt he had refoly'd ro ſacrifice the Liberty of his Country to his Ambition. 

4 Ubjo; + The Soul however united very {trictly ro the Body, is nevertheleſs united to GOD, and at 
verirasprx- that very time of her receiving by her Body the lively and contus'd Sex/ations her Paſſions infpite 
nag on” into her, ſhe receives from the Eternal Truth, prefiding over her Underſtanding, the Kzowiedge 
MARTI = of ber Duty and Irregularities. When her treacherous Body deceives her, G O D undeceives 
ſimulque her. When it indulges, He wounds her. When it gives her Incenſe and Applauſes, He firikes 
reſpendes her inward with ſmarting Remorſes, and condemns her by the Maniteſtation of a more Pwe 
omnitvs and Holy Law than that of the Fleſh, which the has obey'd. | 


etam Mt- | : | = 
verſa conſlentibus. Liquide tu reſpondes, fed non liquide omnes audiunt, - Omnes unde volunt conſulunt, ſed non ſemper qucd 
volunt audiunt.. Conf; S. Aug. lib, 10. Cap. 26. | 


Cas) 


*, Ovint, * Alexander needed not that the Scythians ſhould have come to teach him his Duty in a ſtrange 
nncptpa i Language : He knew from H:m who reaches the Scyh:ans, and the molt Barbarous Nations, the 
r:5 it domicilio cofitationis, nec Hebrza, nec-Graca, nec Latina, nec Farbara veritas, ſine oris & linguz organis, fine ſixepicu ſylla- 
b.run, Confeſſe S. Ange [. 11. C 3. 
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ſpeak to the moſt ſecret and inward Reaſon of his Creatures, to convert them towards their Princi- 


| The PREFACE. Is ; 

Rules of Juſtice - which he ought to follow. The Light of Truth, which gz/jehtens the World 
enlighined him alſo ; and-the Vorce of Nature, which ſpeaks neither in eek nor Scythian, nox 
Barbarian Dialett, ſpoke to him, as to the reſt of the World, in a moſt clear and moſt intelligi- 
ble Language. In vain did the Scyzhians upbraid him with his ConduR ; their Words ſtruck no 
deeper than his Ears : And G'O D not ſpeaking honie to his Heart, or rather, G OD ſpeaking to his 
Heart, whilſt he heard only the Scy:hians, who but provok#d his Paſſions, and ſo led him out of 
himſelf, he heard not the Vorce of Truth, though loud as Thunder, nor faw its Light, though it 
pierc'd him through and through. GEE | 

'Tis true, our Union with GOD diminiſhes and weakens proportionably, as our other with 
things lenſible ſtrengthens and increaſes ; bur *tis impoſſible the tormer Union ſhould be abſolutely 
loſt without the deſtruction of our Being : For however thoſ2 who are immers'd in Vice, and 
drench'd in Pleaſures, are inſenfible to Truth, they are notwithſtanding united to ir, * Ir *videwr 
never deſerts them, *ris they that deſert it : Its Light ſhines in Darkneſs, but does not always quaſi ipſe 


diſpell ir ; as the Light of the Sz ſurrounds the B/ixd, and thoſe that wink, though it ex/ghi-* © occide- 


ens neither. | 7 ivſo. = | 
cidas. Aug. in Pſal, 25, Nam etiam fol ifte & videntis faciem illuſtrar & cxci ; ambobus ſol preſens eſt, ſed przſente ſcle unus abſers 
elt, Sic & Sapientia Dei Dominus J. C. ubique przſens eſt, quia ubique eſt veritas, ubique Tapientia. Aug. in Joan, Trad, 35, 


_ The caſe is the ſame with the Unon of our Mind with the Body, That Union decreaſrs as 

faſt as the. o/her we have with Ged 7zcreaſes ;, but it is never quite diffolv'd, but by our Death : , What [ 
For though we were as enlightned, and as ing, 3 from all rhings ſenſible, as the 4poſl/-s them- _ 
felves, yet Adam's Fall would neceſfitate us to a Dependence on the Body ; and we thould teel of the Mind 
a Law of our Fleſh conſtantly oppoſing and warring againſt the Law oft our Mind. with GOD, 

and with 

the Body, ought to be underſtood according to our ordinary way of Conception : For indeed our Mind can be immediately united to GOD only; 
that is, can truly depend on none but GOD. And if it be united to, or depend on the Body, *tis becauſe the Will of GO D makes that 
Union or Dependence efficacious. Which will eaſily be conceiv'd in the Sequel of this Work. 


Proportionably as the Mind increaſes its Union with G O D, it grows purer, and more /1t:- 


. nous, ſtronger, and more capacious ; fince *tis trom this Union ir derives all irs Pertection. On 


the. other hde., ir DECONES COrrupt, Iind. weak, and contratted, by the ſame degrees, as its Uni- Quis e- 
on with its Body corroborates and increaſes , becauſe rhis is the Source of all its ImperteCtion. 2 -_ 
Thus a Man, who 7zdges of all things by his Sex/ces; who-on all accounts purſueSthe Motions of ooh, 
his Pa/fions ; who has no other than Sex/tb/e Percepiions, and loves only Flattering Gratifications, pertus eſt, 
is in the moſt wretched State of Mind imaginable; as being infinitely remote trom T741þ and tanto ſe a- 
from his Good. Bur when a Man Judges of things but by the pure Ideas of the Mind, carefully w__ hh 
avoids the conftus'd Noſe of the Crearures, and retiring into himſelf, hears his Sovereign Teacher uns ef 
in the calm Silence of the Senſes and Paſhons, he cannot poſtibly fall into Errour. quanto re- 
| ImnoVere At- 
que ſubducere intentionem mentis a corpor1s ſenſibus potuit. Ang. de Immort, Anim. c. 10, 


G OD never deceives thoſe who zterrogate Him by a ſerious Application, and an entire Conver- 
ſion of Mind towards Him ; though He does not always make them hear His Anſwers. But 
when the Mind, by its Aver/ton from G O D, diffuſes it {elf abroad ; when it conſults only its 
Body, to be inſtructed in the Truth, and only liſtens to its Senſes, Imaginations, and Paſſions, 
which talk to it everlaſtingly, it muſt inevitably be engag'd in Errour. Wiſdom, Truth, Perfedi- 
on, and Happineſs, are not Goods to be hop'd for from the Body. There is none, except ONE 
that is above us, and from whom we receive our Being, who can make it perteCt. 
This is what we are taught by theſe admirable Words of St. Auſtin : Eternal Wiſdom, ſays he, Princi- 


7s the Principle of all Intellefual Creatures, which perſiſling immutably the ſame, never ceaſes 10 2 ne 


: / 2, RX . : 3 EN legualis eſt 
ple + Becauſe nothing but the Intuition of Eternal Wiſdom, which gives Being to Spirits, can give xterna ta- 
them, as we may ſay, the Accompliſhing Stroke, and the utmoſt Perfettion they are capable of. acavig | 

nn- 


cipum manens in ſe incommurabiliter, nullo modo ceflat occulta infpiratione vocationis loqu1 e1 creature, cui principium eſt, ut con- 
vertatur ad 1d ex quo eſt, quod aliter formata ac perfetta efle non poſlit, Lib. 1, de Gen. ad Litter, Ch. 50. 


< Then we ſee GOD as He 7s, we ſhall be like Him, ſays the Apoſtle St. Fohn. By that Scimus 


Intuition of Eternal Truth, we ſhall be rais'd to that degree of Grandeur to which all Spiritu- Pomam _ 
al Creatures tend by the Neceſlity of their Nature. But whilſt we live on Earth, the *Werght of (161; eh 
the Body drags down the Mind, withdraws it continually from the Preſence of G OD, or that miles ci 
Internal Light which illuminates it, makes perpetual Eflays to fortifie its Union with Sex/ib/e erimus, 
Objetts; and compells it to repreſent things, not as they are 77 themſelves, but according to the J9emem 


| ; i1deb1imus 
Relation they bear to the Preſervation of Lite. bing aoee 


eſt. Joh. Ep. 1. ch. 3. v.2, * Corpus quod corrumpitur, ageravat animam. Sap. 9. 10, Terrena inhabiratio deprimir ſenfum multa - 
cogitantem, & difficile zſtimamus quz 1n rerra ſunt, & quz 1n proſpettu ſunt invenimus cum labore, Sap. 9. 15. | 


The Body, according to the 1Viſe Mar, fills the Mind with ſuch a multitude of Senſations, 
that ir becomes unable ro diſcoyer the moſt obvious things z the Szghr of the Body dazles and dil- 
lipates that of the Mind , ſo that the Eye of the Soz7 has great Difficulty diftintly to perceive 
any Truth, whillt the Eye of the Body is imploy'd in the Diſcovery ; which evidences, _— all 

— h ruth's 


© 
I +: 
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+ Deus Truths are found out, and all Sciences learn'd merely by the Ar7ention of the Mind. This being 


intelligibi- {deed its Return and Converſion unto G OD, who is our only Tutour, who only can inſtruct us 


ores 7 with all Truth, by the Manifeſtation of His own Subſtance, as St. Auſtin T ipeaks. 


uo, & per quem intelligibiliter lucent omniar i;S9, Infinuavit nobis ( Chriſtus | animam huranam non vegetari, non illuminari, 


non bearificari, niſi ab ipſa ſubſtantia Dei. Auguſt, in oh. 


From all which it is manifeſt, that ris our Duty conſtantly to withſtand the Oppoſition the 
Body makes againſt the Mind; and to accuſtom our ſelves by degrees to disbe/ieve the Reports 


- our Senſes make concerning all circumambient Bodies, which they always repreſent, as worthy bf 


our Application and Eſteem, becauſe we muſt never make Sex/t/e things the Object of our 
Thoughts, or the Subjeft of our Employment : *Tis one of the Truths which the Ereral Wi/ 

Wa auto- do,2 {eems willing to teach us by His Incarnation. For, after having exalted a Sen/1b/e Body to 
riras divina the higheſt Dignity poſſible to be conceiv'd, He gave us to underſtand, by the I27097my He re- 


__ duc'd this fame Body to, that is, by the Ignominy of the Noblelſt of all Senſible things, what 


ſolum in Contempt we ought to have forall Sen/rb/e ObjeRas. *Tis poſhbly tor the fame Reaton thar St. Pau/ 
enſibilibus ſaid Ze knew not FESUS CHRIST after the Fleſh. For *tis not the Fleſh of CHRIST 
fienis trat- ye muſt conſider, but the Spirit vail'd under the Fleſh. Coro vas furit, quod babebat attende, non 
Icendit quod erat, ſays St. Auſtin*. Whatever is a Viſible and Sen/ible Nature in our L OR D, merits 


komanam Bot our Adoration z but becauſe of the Union with. the W O R D, which can only be the Obje&s 


faculrarem, of the Mind: | 


ſed & 1p- . 


ſum hominem agens oſtendit <i quouſque ſe propter ipſum depreſſerir, & non teneri ſenſibus, quibus videntur illa miranda; ſed ad 
intelleftum juberevolare, fimul demonſtrans, & quanta hic poſſit, & cur hzc faciar, & quam parvi pendat. Aug. 2, de Ord, g, * Tra, 


in Joan. 27, Er fi cognovimus ſecundum carnem Chriſtum, jam non ſecundum carnem novimus, 2 ad Cor. 


It is abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe who defire to become W:/e'and Happy, to be wholly con- 
vinc'd, and as it were pierc'd with what I have ſaid. *Tis not enough that they believe me on 
my Word, or that they be contented by the glimpſe of a tranſitory Light z *tis neceſſary they 
ſhould know it by a thouſand Experiences, and as many undeniable Demonſtrations. Theſe are 
Things to be engraven indelibly on their Mind. _to he made preſent to their Thoughts 1n all their 
Studies, and in all the Buſineſs and Employs of Lite. 

Such as will take the Pains to read the Work I here offer to the Publick with any Application 
of Thought, will, if I miſtake not, enter into. ſuch a Frame and Temper of Mind : For we have 
{ſeveral ways demonſtrated, that our Senſes, Imagination, and Paſſions, are ablolntely uſelefs to 
the Diſcovery of Truth and Happineſs ; that on the contrary, they dazle and ſeduce us on all 
occaſions ; and in general, that all the Nor:ices the Mind receives through the Body, or by Means 
of fome Motions excited in the Body, are all falſe and confrus'd, with reference to the Objetts repre- 
jented by them ; though they are extremely z/efu! to the Preſervation of the Body, and the 
cds that are related to it. | 

{n this Work we encornter ſeveral Errours, eſpecially fuch as have been of longeſt Growth, of 
univerſal Reception, and have caus'd thegreateſt Diſorder in the Mind; and we ſhew that they 
41moſt all proceed from the Mind's Union with the Body. *We offer in diverſe places to make 
the 12d ſenfible of its Slavery and Dependence on all Sen/ible things, in order to awaken it 
trom its Lethargy, and to put it upon atrempting its De/rverance. +. 

Nor do we reſt ſatisty'd with a bare Expoſition of our Ramblings ; but moreover explain the 
Nature of the Mind. We dot, for Inſtance, infiſt upon a long Enumeration of all the parti- 
cular Errours of our Sex/es and Imagination ; but chiefly dwell upon the Caſes of theſe Errours. 
And in the Explication of theſe Facu/tzes, and the General Errours we fall into, we expoſe all at 
one View an infinite Number of particular Errours whereunto we are obnoxious : So that the Sub- 
ject of this Treatiſe is the Whole Mind of Man. We conſider it 7n it ſelf, with its Relation 10 
ibe Body, and with its Re/ation 10 G OD. We examine the Nature of all its Faculties; we 
point out the Uſes to be made of them for the avoiding Errour. In fine, we explain moſt of the 
things we thought necellary tc our advancing in the Knowledge of M A N. 

The fineſt, the moſt delightful, and moſt neceſlary Know/edge, is undoubtedly 7bat of Our 
Seſves. Of all Humane Sciences, that concerning Mar is the moſt worthy of Man ; and yet this 
is none of the moſt improv'd and moſt finiſh'd Science that we have. The Vu/gar part of Men 
neglect it wholly : Among the Pretenders to Science there are very few which apply to ir, and 
much tewer whoſe Application is ſucceſsful. The generality even of thoſe who go for Mer cf 
Parts, have but a confus'd Perception -of the Eflential Difference between the Sox! and Body. 
St. Auſtin himſelf, who has ſo admirably diſtinguiſh'd theſe two Beings, conteſſes it was long 
betore he could diſcover it. And though it muſt be acknowledg'd he has better explain'd the Pro- 
erties of the Soul and Body, than all that went before him, or have come after him, to our pre- 
lent Age; yet it were to be wiſh'd he had not attributed to the Bodies that are about us, all the 
Senſible Qualities we perceive by means of them : For, in brief, they are not clearly contain'd in 
the Idea which he had of Matter. Inſomuch that we may pretty confidently ſay, The Dife- 
rence belteeen the Mind and Body, till of late Years, was never ſufficiently and clearly known. 

vSOIme there are who fancy to themſelves they very well know the Nature of the Mind. Many 
others are perſuaded, *tis 7mpo/ſible to know any thing of it. Laſtly, the greateſt Number of all 
ice not of what xſe that Knowledge could be, and therefore deſpiſe it. But all theſe ſo com- 
mon Opinions are rather the Eftects of the Imagination and Inclination of Men, than the Conſc- 
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ſal Reaſon. Bur as to Truths diſcoverable in the 17xe Ideas of things, which the Ezernal Wi/:- 
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quences of a Clear and Diſtin View of their Mind ; and proceed from their feeling an Uneafji: 
neſs and Regret to retire 1nto themſelves, there to diſcover their Weakneſſes and Infirtnities ; and 
their being pleas'd with Curious Enquiries and gayer fort of Sciences. Being always Abroad, 
they are inſenfible of the Dz/orders that happen at Home within themſelves. They think all's right; 


| becauſe there's a Szypor on their Soz/, and find fault with thoſe who knowing their Diſtemper, 


betake ro Remedies, ſaying, they make themſelves /c&, becauſe they try for Cure. 

But theſe Great Genrz's, who pierce into the moſt Myſter1o745 Secrets of Nature, who lift 
themſelves in Oprzz0n as high as Heaver, and deſcend to the bottom of the Aby/s, ought to re- \ 
mernber what they are. Theſe great Objects, it may be, do but dazle them. The Mind muſt ; 
needs depart out of it ſelf, to compalſs ſo many things ; and this it can't do without ſcatrering 


Ys Force. 


Men came not into the World to be Aſtronomers, or Chymiſts, to ſpend their whole Life at 
the end of a Te/eſcope ; or labouring at a FErrnace, to deduce trifling Conſequences from their 
paintul Obſervations. . Grant that an Aſtronomer made the firlt Diſcoveries of Continent, and 
Sea, and Mountains in the Moor; that he firſt obſerv'd the Spots that circuit upon the $7, and 
that he had exactly caleulated their Morzzons : Suppoſe that a Chymiſ? had found our, at length. the 
Secret of fixing Mercury, or of making the A/kaeſt, wherewith Van-be/mont boaſted to diflolve 
all Bodies : What are they the wiſer or happier tor all this ? It, perhaps, has ſet them up in 
Reputation with the World ; but if they would reflect upon ir, they would find that Reputa- 
tion did but increx{e their Bondage. _—_ | 

Aſtronomy, Chymiſtry, and molt of the other Sciences, may be look'd on as proper Divertiſe- 
ments for a Gentleman. But Men ſhould never be enamour'd with their Gayety, nor prefer them 
before the Science of Humane Nature : For though the Imagination fixes a certain Idea of Great- 
neſs to aſtronomy, by reaſon of its confidering Great and Glorious Objetts, and ſeated infinitely 
above all ' other things, the Mind is not blindly to proftrate it {elf to thar Idea, but /it its Maſter; 
and irs Judge, and jt7zp ir of that Senſeb/e Pomp which amazes Reaſon. The Mind muſt preo- 
rounce Of all things, according to its Internal Light, without hearkening to the falſe and con- 
tus'd Verdict of its Senſes and Imagination; and whillt it examines all Humane Sciences by the 
Pure Light of Truth, which enlightcns it, we doubr not to affirm it will diſeſteem moſt of 
them, and fer a greater Price on »that which teaches us 7o &now our ſelves, than on all the other 
put together. 

Therefore we chooſe rather to adviſe ſuch as wiſh well to T74th, to judge of the Subject of 
this Treatiſe by the Reſponſes they ſhall receive from the Sovereign Inſtrufter of all Men, after 
having interrogated him by ſome Ser:0z Reflexions, than to foreſtall them with a long anticipa- 
ting Diſcourſe, which perhaps they might look on as Common-place Matter, or the Vain Orna- 
ments of a Preface. If they are perſuaded this is a Subjett worthy their Study and Application, 
we defire them once more nor to judge of the Things contain'd in it, by the good or 7// Manner 


they are expreſs'd in, bur ſtill to rerzre rnto themſelves, and there to hear the Deciſions they 


are to fo/low, and to judge by. | 

Being thus fully perſuaded, that Men cannot teach one another; and that thoſe who hear us Nolite pu- 
learn not the 'Truths we ſpeak to their Ears, unleſs at the ſame time, He who taught them us, tare quen- 
maniteſt tkem likewiſe to their Mind : We think our ſelves farther oblig'd to advertiſe the Read- 99am ho- 


ers, that would profit by this, not to creditus on our Word, out of any Irclination, and Good- 4 my 


liking, nor withſtand our Sentiments out of Prejudice or Averſion. For though we think no- re ab ho- 
thing be therein advanc'd, tut what we learn'd: at the Expence of Meditation, we ſhould how- mine. 
ever te very ſorry that others ſhould be contented with the Remembrance and Belief, without the CO 
Knowledge of our Notions ; and fall into Erroxr, for want of Underſtanding us, or becauſe we = "gs 
have Err'd before them. tum voOc1s 


| ON | / Ck noſirz, 11 
non fit intus qui doceat, inanis fit ſtrepitus noſter. Aug. in Foan. Auditus per me faQtus, intelleus per quem ? Dixit aliquis & ad 
cor veſtram, ſed non eum videtis, Si intellexiſtis, fratres, dictum eft & cordi yeſtros Munus Dei eſt intelligentia, Auguſt, Johan. 
Tract. 40s 


That preſumptuous Pr:de of ſome of the Learned, who demand our Belief upon their Word, 
ſeems intolerable : They are angry with us for Interrogating GO D, when once they have ſpoke 
to us, becauſe they Interrogate Him not themſelves. They grow warm upon every Oppoſition to 
their Opinions, requiring an abſolute Preference ſhould be given to the Miſts and Darkneſs of 
their Imagination, before the Pure Light of Truth, which illuminates the Mind. 
We are, Thanks to G OD, very remote from this way of proceeding, though it be often 
charg'd upon us. We demand indeed a Reſignation to Matters of Fad, and the Experiments we 
produce, becaule theie are things not learn'd by the Applying the Mind to Sovereign and Unrver- 
dom \{uggeſts to us in our moſt inward and ſecret Reaſon ; herein we expreſly caution againſ mom = 
reſting upon what we have thought of them, as judging ir no ſmall Crime thus to equa/ize our bake nay 
ſelves wich G OD. by uſurping a Power over the Mihds of Men. _ |  AugeinPſals 
The chiet Reaſon why we ate 1o earneftly defirous, that thoſe who read this Work bring all 
poſſible Application along with them, is, that we are willing to be reprehended for the Fa/s 
we have been guilty of * For we pretend not to be Infallible. We. have ſo ſtrict an Union with, 
and ſo ffzong a Dependence on our Body, that we are juſtly apprehenſive, leſt we have gp ov 
| | miſtaken 
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miſtaken the confus'd.Noiſe wherewith it fills the Imagination, for the PureVoite of Truth, which 
ſpeaks to the Underſtanding. | SE | anferich 


f 


. Wereit GOD only who ſpoke, and did' we judge only according to what we heard, we might / 
Sicut audio perhaps ſay in the words of our LORD, As T hear I edge, and my Fudgment 7s juſt. But we. 


fic judico, haye a Body that ſpeaks /owder than GO D Himſelf, but never ſpeaks the Truth. We have Se/f- 

N qr love, which corrupts the Words of G OD, which are all 174th: and we have P7:de, which em- 

Num eſt « boldens us to judge without ſtaying for the Words of Truth, which ought to be the Rule of all 

quia non Our Judgments. For the principal Cauſe of our Errours, is, that our Z#dgments reach farther 

> orenkicg than our Pure Intcllefual Perceptions. Wherefore I intreat thoſe ro whom GOD ſhall diſcover 
men. Fo my TWandrings, to put me in the Right Way , that ſo this Treatiſe, which I offer as an Eſſay, 
han. cay. «, Whoſe Swbjet is well worthy the Application of Men, may by degrees arrive to its Perfeton. 

p. 5 | | y PP y" GCs : 

30. This Undertaking was at firſt ettempted only with defign of inſtructing my ſelf : But ſome 
Perſons being of Opinion it might be of uſe, if publith'd, I the willinger ſubmitted to their Rea- 
ſons, becauſe one of the principal ſo well ſuited with the defire I had of advantaging my elf. 
The beſt means, ſaid they, of being inform'd in any Matter, #s to comwunicate our Opinions about 
zt to the Learned. This quickens our own Aztention, as well as provokes ?hezrs. Sometimes 
they have difterent Proſpects, and make other Diſcoveries of Truths ; ſometimes they puſh . on 
certain Enquiries, which we out of Lazineſs have negleCted, or for want of Strength and Courage 
have deſerted. | . | 

And upon this ProſpeCt of Benefiting my ſelf, and ſome others, I run the hazard of being an 
| Author. But that my Hopes may not prove abortive, I throw in this Precautzon, That a Man 

. ſhould not be preſently diſcourag'd, though he meet with things that run counter to Common 
bones which he has all his Life long, believ'd, and found generally approved by all Men in 
all Ages of the World. For they are Theje Unrverſal Errours ] more eſpecially ſtrive to extirpate. 
Were Men throughly enlightned, Univerſal Approbation would be an Argument : but the caſe 
is quite contrary. Let him therefore be once for all re-minded, that nothing but Reaſon ought 


CY 


to prefide over the Fudgments we paſs on all Humane Opinions ; which have no relation to Farth - 


_ of which GOD alone informs us in a quite different way, from that of our diſcovering Natural 
things. Let him Retire into himſelf, and preſs near to that Light, which perpetually ſhines With- 

77, to the end his Reaſon may be more and more enlightned. Let him induftrioufly avoid all rhofe 

zoo lrvely Senſations, and all the Commotions of the Soul, which fill the Capacity of the' Mizd. 

For the /eaſt Noiſe, or Glimmering of Light ſometimes diſturbs the View of the Mind : And 
therefore *tis good to avoid all theſe things, though not abſolutely neceſſary. And if after all the 
{truggles he can make, he finds himſelf unable ro withſtand the continual Imprefſions rhat his 
Body, and the Prejudices of Childhood, make upon his Imagination : recourſe to Prayer is need- 

ful, that GOD may aftord thoſe Supplies, wherewith his own Strength cannot furniſh him 

ui hoc - Never failing flill to refiſt bis Senſes. For that ought to be the perpetual Employment of thoſe, 

videre non WH in imitation of St. Azſt:7, have a great love for I7uth, 


poreſkt, orer | -, | 

& agar ut poſſe mereatur, nec ad hominem diſputatorem pulſer, ut quod not legit legar, ſed ad Deum Salvatorem, ur qued non valer 
valeat. Epiſt. 112. cap. 12, Supplexq, illi qui lumen menns accendit, artendat ut intelligat. Conf. Ep. Fund. cap. 33 Nullo modo 
reſiſtirur Corporis ſenſibus ; quz nobis ſacratiſſima diſciplina eſt; fi per 60s infligs plagis vulneribuſque blandimur, Ep. 72, 
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CHE L: 


L. Of the Nature and Properties of the UnpeEr5sTANDING. 


Hl. Of the Nature and Properties of the W x1. x, and wherein the Liber- 


ty of the Sour conſiſts: 


RROR is the Univerſal Cauſe of the Miſery of Mankiad ; *tis the corrupt Principle 
that has Produc'd Evi! in the World : *Tis this which breeds and cheriſhes in our 
Soul, all the Evils that” afflict ns; and we muſt never hope to eſtabliſh a ſalid and 
real Happineſs, but by ſeriouſly labouring to avoid it. 

We are taught by the Holy Scriptures, that Men are only mt 
Sinners, and Criminals; and they would neither be Sinners, nor Cr 


ſerable, becauſe they are 


? | iminals, did they not make 
% - themſelves Slaves to Sin, by taking part with Error. 

A If it be true then, That Error is the Source of af! the Miſeries of Men, *tis very reaſonable 

3 that Men ſhould endeavour to free themſelves from it; and certainly their Endeavour would 

Y not be altogether unprolitable, and unrewarded, though it met not with all the Succeſs that 
? they could wiſh. 


It Men ſhould not hereby become Inftallible, yet they would be much leſs ſub- 
: e& to be Deceiv'd; and though they 9btair'd not an abſolute Deliverance from their Evils, they 
4 would however avoid a great part of them. An intire Felicity ought not to be expected in this 
R Life, ſince in this Mortal State there can be no Pretenſions to Infallibility ; but the Endeayour 
; againſt Error ſhould be earneſt and continual, becauſe the Deſire of being freed from Miſery is 
0 inceſſant. In a word, as we fervently deſire perfe& Happineſs, without the hopes of it; fo we 
F ſhould ever induſtriouſly tend towards Infallibility, without pretending to it. 
N It ſhould not be imagir'd there is much Difficulty to be undergone in the Search of Truth ; *Tis 
but opening the Eyes, becoming Attentive, and exactly obſerving ſome Rules we ſhall give in the 
* following Diſcourſe. An exa&neſs of Thought has ſcarce any thing painful in it; *tis not a * $eerte 
ſlavery, as the Imagination repreſents it, and though we meet with ſome Difficulty at firſt, yet we 6th. Book.. 
find Satisfaftion enough to recompenſe our Pains ; for at laſt, *tis this only which enlightens us, 
and guides us into Truth. | 
But not to ſpend time in preparing the Mind of the Reader, whom *tis much more juſt to be- 
lieve, ſufficiently, of himſelf, diſpos'd to the Search of Truth ; let us examine the Canſes and Na- 
ture of our Errors; and ſince the Method of examining things by conſidering them in their Birth, 
and Origiae, is the moſt regular and perſpicuous, and ſerves better than others to give us a tho- 
rough Knowledge of them, let us try to put it here in Practice. 
The Mind of Man, being neither Material nor Extended, is undoubtedly a ſimple Subſtagce,in- of rhe 27; 
diviſible, and without any Compolition of Parts; Notwithſtanding -it has been the Cuſtom to di- twe & Pro- 
ſtinguiſh in it two Faculties, namely, the Underſtanding and the Will, which it is neceſſary in the 2*is of 


firſt place to explain, For it ſeems that the Notions or Idea's Men have of theſe two Faculties, are 7 ooh en 2 
not ſo clear or diſtin as they ought to be. | 


B But 


F, Mares RANCHE Concerning Book 1. 

But becauſe theſe Idea's are very Abſtrat, and fall not under the Imagination, it ſeems not 
amiſs to expreſs them by the Reſemblance they bear to the Properties belon ging to Matter, which 
being eaſie to be Imagin'd, will render the Notions which may conveniently be apply d to theſe 


| two Words Underanding and Will, more diſtin, and alſo more familiar zo Us, only this Cau- 


tion muſt be obſerv'd, that theſe Reſemblances betwixt the Mind and Matter, are not perfettly 
juſt; And that theſe two kinds of Beings are only compar'd 1n ordet to make the Mind more At- 
tentive, and to make others, as it were, /erſible of our meaning. | 


Matter, or Extenſion, contains in it two Properties or Faculties ; the fit Faculty is that of 


receiving different Figures, and the ſecond 1s 1ts capacity of being mov'd: In like manner the Mind 
of Man includes two Faculties ; the firſt, which is the Under/tanding, is that of receiving many 


Idea's, that is, of perceiving many things; the ſecond, which is -the W:H, is the Faculty of re- 


ceiving many Inclinations, or of Willing different things. We will begin with an explication of 
the Reſemblances the firſt of the Faculties belonging to Aarter, has to the firlt of the two Facut- 
ties appertaining to the 1:2d. hg? 


Extenſion is capable of admitting two kinds of Figures, The one is only External, as the Round- 
.neſs of a piece of Wax, the other 1s Internal, and 1s peculiar to all the little parts the Wax 1s com- 


pos'd of; for it is moſt certain that all the little parts which go to the Compolition of a piece of 
Wax, are of a Figure very different from thoſe, which conſtitute a plece of Iron. Therefore I 


call that which is external, barely Figure, and I term the internal Figure, Configuration ; which | 


is peculiarly neceſſary to the Wax-to make it what 1t 15. 

So likewiſe it may be ſaid that the Idea's of the Soul are of two ſorts, taking the name of /dez 
in general for whatever the Mind immediately perceives. The firſt give Us a Repreſentation of 
ſomething without Us, as of a $qzare, or an Houſe, &c. The ſecond repreſent to Us only what. 
we find within Us, as our Senſations, Pair, Pleaſure, or the the like. For we ſhall make it plain 
hereatter, that theſe laſt Idea's are only a manner of the Mind's exiting ; and for that reaſon I call 
them the Modifications of the Mind. | 

Thus alſo the Inclinations of the Soul might be calld Modifications of the ſame Soul : For it be- 
12g manifeft that the Inclination of the Will is a manner of exiſting of the Soul, it might be tern'd. 
a Modification of the Soul; juſt as Motion in Bodies, being a manner of exiſting of thoſe Bodies, 
might be ſaid to be a Modification of Matter : Notwithſtanding I do not term the Inclinations of 
the Will, or the Motions of Matter, Aod:fications, for as much as both thoſe Inclinations, and 
thoſe Motions have commonly a reference to {pmething that's external; for the [cl:nations ſtand 
related unto Good, and the Motions have a reference to ſome ſeparate Body. But the Figures and 
Configurations of Bodies, and the Senſations of the Soul have no neceſſary relation toany thing with-= 
out. For as a Figure is round when all the external parts of a Body are equally diſtant from one 
of its parts, Which we call the Centre, without relation to any thing external; fo all the Senſa- 
ſations we are capable of, might have their ſubſiſtence, thongh there were no outward object in the 
World : Their being includes not any neceſlary relation to the Bodies which ſeem to cauſe them, as 
we ſhall elſewhere prove; and they are nothing but the very Sol, modity'd in ſuch, or ſuch a 
manner ; ſo that they are properly Modifications of the Soul. Let me then take leave to name 
them ſo, in order to explain my felt. TS 

The firſt, and principal Agreement, or Reſemblance, that is found betwixt the Faculty which 
Matter has of receiving different Figures, and different Configurations ; and that which - the Soul 
has of receiving different Idea's, and different Modifications is this, That as the Faculty of re- 
ceiving difterent Figures, and different Configurations in Bodies, is intirely paſſive, and contains 
nothing at all of Action, fo the Faculty of receiving different Idea's, and different Modifications in 
the Mind, 1s altogether paſſ:ve and includes no Action at all. I call that Faculty or Capacity, 
the Soul has of receiving all theſe things, the UNDERSTANDING. | 

Whence we ought to conclude, That *tis the Underſtanding which perce:ves; ſince *tis only its 
buſineſs to receive the Idea's of Objects: For, for the Soul to perceive an Objec, and to receive 
the Idea which repreſents it, is one and the ſame thing : Tis alſo the Vnderſtanding which per- 
ceives the Modiiications of the Soul, ſince I mean by this word Underſtanding, that paſſive Faculty 
of the Soul, by meansof which it receives all the different Modifications it is capable of. For it is 
the ſame thing for the Soul to receive a mode of exiſtence, which we call parr, as to perceive Pain, 
lince it has io other way of rece:ving Pain, than by the Perception of it ; whence it may be inferr'd, 
that 'tis the Underſtanding that imagines the ObjeQts that are abſent, and is ſeſivle of thoſe that 


are preſent ; and that the Sexſes and Imagination, are nothing but the Underſtanding, perceiving Ob- 
. jects bythe Organs of the Body, as ſhall be explain'd hereafter. 


But becaule 1n the Senſation of Pain, or any thing elſe, Men generally percetve it by the media- 
tion of the Organs of Sexe ; they cuſtomarily ſay they are the Senſes which perceive it, without 
knowing diſtinctly what it is they mean by the word Senſe: They fancy there is fome Faculty di- 
ſtin& from the Soul, which renders It, or the Body capable of Senſation, as believing the Organs 
of Senſe do really participate of our Perceptions. They. imagine the Body is fo aſliſtant to the 
Mind, in its Senſations, that if the Mind was ſeparate from the Body, it could have no Senſation 
at all. But theſe thoughts are the effects of Pr judice; and becauſe in the State we are in, weare 
ſenſible of nothing but through the uſe of the Inſtruments of Senſe, as ſhall be ſhewn elſewhere 
more at large. *Tis by way of accommodating my ſelf to the ordinary way of Speaking that I 
lay, in the Proceſs of my Diſcourſe, the Senſes perceive; but by the word Senſe I mean nothing 
but that paſlive Faculty of the Soul before-mention'd, that is, the Underſtanding perceiving any 


thing, 
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thing, on occaſion of what happens in the Organs of her Body, according to the Inſtitution of Na- 
ture, as ſhall be explain'd in another place. ny 
"The other Reſemblance between the paſlive Faculty 


That as Matter receives no real alteration by the change which happens in its Figure; I mean, for 
inſtance, that as Wax receives no conſiderable change by becoming Roxrnd or Square; 10 the Mind 
recelves no cnange by the diverſity of Idea's it contains; .I would fay, the Mind receives no conſi- 
 derable change though it receives the Idea of a Square, or a Circle, in perceiving a Square, 
or a Circle. CAS TI js 
Again, As it may be ſaid that Matter receives conſiderable Changes, when it loſes the Configu- 
ration, peculiar to the parts of Wax, to take that which is proper to zhoſe of Fire and Smoak, when 
the Wax 1s chang'd into Fire and Smoak ; fo it may be faid that the Soul undergoes very conſide- 
_ rable Changes, when it alters its Modifications, and ſuffers Pain after it has felt Pleaſure. Whence 
we ought to conclude, That dea's are to the Soul, in a manner what Fig:res are to Matter, and 
that Configurations are to Matter, almoſt what Sexſations are to the Soul. 
There are ſfill other Corrſepondencies betwixt the Figures and Configurations of Matter, and 
3 the Idea's and Modifications of the 245d; for Matter ſeems to be an Image, or Repreſentative of 
£ the Mind, I mean only that there are Properties in Matter which have ſome mutual Reſpeas 
4 between them, not unlike thoſe which we finTbetween the Properties belonging to the Mind ; 
though the Nature of the Mind is very different from that of Matter, as we ſhall clearly ſee in 
that which follows. $ TI 
4 From what I have ſaid I would have it well remember'd, That by Underſtanding 1 mean that 
, paſſive Faculty the Soul has of Perceiving, that is of receiving not only different 1dea's, bat alſo an 
abundance of different Senſations, as Matter has a capacity of receiving all ſorts of external Figures, 
and internal Configurations. | 
The other Faculty of Matter is that of its being capable of receiving many Aotions, and the xy 
other Faculty of the Soul is that Power it has of receiving many 1nclinations. Let us make the Com- of the ne: 
pariſon between them. SD OO xure and 
As the Author oi Nature is the Univerſal Canſe of all thoſe Motions which we find in Mat- 7roperttes 
ter, ſo alſo he is the general Cauſe of all thoſe naturel Inclinations which are found in the Mind : leg ny 
And as all Motions proceed in a right line, unleſs otherwiſe determin'd by the Rencounter, of 7z;ber:». 
ſome foreign and particular Cauſes, which by their Oppoſition, put them into a Circular courſe; 
fo all the Inclinations we receive from God, have a direct tendency, and could only aim at the 
poſſeſſion of Good and Truth, were there not ſome extraneous cauſe, which biaſs'd that natural 
Impreſſion towards corrupt and miſchievous Ends : Now 'tis that foreign Cauſe which 1s the cauſe of 
all our Evils, and depraves all our Inclinations. F-- = 
Tounderſtand this rightly, we muſt know, there's a very conſiderable difference, between the- $5 
impreſſion or Motion the Author of Nature produces in /4atter, and-the Impreſſion or Motion to- | 
wards Good 1n general, wherewith the ſame Author of Nature continually influences our Sol : For 
Matter is wholly inactive; it has no power of retarding, or ſtopping its Motion, or determining 
and turning it one way rather than another. Its Motion, as I have ſaid, proceeds always1in a right 
line, and if at any time it is hindred, from continuing it 1n that manner, it deſcribes the greateſt - 
circular Line it can, and conicquently that which comes neareſt to a right, becauſe *tis God that 
unpreſſes its Motion, and rules its Determination. But tis not fo with the Will, which may in 
one ſenſe be ſaid * tobe Active, and to have a Power in it ſelfof giving a different Determination , ,,,... 
to the Inclination, or Impreſſion it receives from God ; for though it cannot ſtop this Impreſlion, m1uftra;- 
it may in one ſenſe cauſe a Deviation to what ſide it pleaſes, and thereby produce all thoſe Diſor- ons. 
ders, which happen in its Inclinations, and all the Miſeries which are the certain and neceſſary 
Conſequents of Sin. | | | = 
So that by the Word W LLL, I would be conceiv*d to deſign, That natural Motion or In- 
preſſion which carries us towaras Good univerſal, and undetermin'd. And by that of LIBERTY, I , 
"Þ mean nothing more than The Power the Mind has of turning that Impreſſion towards agreeable Objetts ; 
, and terminating our natural Inclinations upon ſome particular Objett, which before were looſe and undeter- 
| mis'd, except towards general or univerſal Good ; that is to fay, towards God, who is alone 
univerſal Good, ſince 'tis he alone who comprehends in himſelf all Goods. 
Whence it 1s cake to diſcover, That though our natural Inclinations are Voluntary, yet they 
are not Free with that Freedom of Indifference I am ſpeaking @; which contains a Power of w:l- 
ling or not willing, or rather of willing the contrary to what our natural Inclinations carry us. - For 
. though it 1s Voluntarily and Freely thata Man loves Good 1a general; ſince there is no Love but 
Proceeds from the Will, and 'tis a contradiaion, for the Will to ſuffer v:olexce or conſtraint : 
However *tis impoſſible to Love it with that Freedom I have juſt explain'd, ſince *tis not in the 
Power of the Will not to wiſh to be Happy. _ EH | de =o 
But. it muſt be obſerv'd, that the Mind confider'd under ſo ſtrong a bent towards Good in ge- 
neral, cannot determine its Motion towards a particular Good, unleſs the ſame Mind, confider'd 
as ſuſceptible of Ideas, has knowledge of that particular Good ; I would fay, to make uſe of the 
ordinary terms, that the Will is a blind Power, that can make no advances to things but what are 
\ repreſented to' it by the Underſtanding; fo that the Will can not diverſly determine its Propenſity 
to Good,. or over-rule the d:rect Bent of his natural Inclinations, but by * commanding the Vnger- , ,,,.c, 
. ſanding to repreſent it to ſome particular Objet. The power then that the WY has of determi-,1yuftra- 
jq ning its Inclinations, neceſſarily contains an ability of applying the Uderſtanding to the Objects rioxs- 
| which 1t likes, That 
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of the Soul, and that of Matter, is this, 
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of a Good, which he nay hope for, and immediately his Will wils this Good ; that is, the Impreſſion 
which is continually carrying the Soul towards Univerſal and undetermin'd Good, inclines it to- 
| wards this Honour, But whereas this Honour is not the Univerſal Good, nor is' conſider'd by 
a clear and diſtin&t view of the Mind, as Univerſal Good, (for the Mind can.never ſee clearly 
That which is not) the Impreſſion we have towards Univerſal Good is not ſtoprtby this particular 
Good : The Mind has a tendency to go farther ; it is not_neceſſarily and iavincibly in Love with 
this Honour, but 1s 1ntirely at its Choice and Liberty ia this reſpec. Now its Liberty confiſts in this 
that being not fully convinc'd that this Honour comprehends all the Good it is capable of 18, 
1t may ſuſpend both its Judgment and its Love; and thereupon, as ſhall be ſhewn in the Third Book, 


may,through the Union it has with the Univerſal Being,or that Being which contains all Good,think GE 


a: F. Marzzxaxcys Concerning Book : 


That what I haveſaid concerning the Will, and Liberty may be better underſtood, I will make'it © 
familiar by an Inſtance: A Man repreſents to himſelf an Honour or Preferment under the Notion 


Loving, 


o 


__— 


of other things, and conſequently Love other Goods : Finally, it may compare all Goods thge- © 


ther, and love them according to that order, in the Proportion they are lovely, and refer them 
all to that one which contains all, and which alone is fit to fix bounds to our Love, as being the 
only one, that is capable of filling all the Capacity we have of Loving. 

Almoſt the ſame thing may be faid” of the Knowledge of Truth, as of the Love of Good. We 
Love the Knowledge of Truth, as the Injoyment of Good, through a natural Impreſſion ; and 
that Impreſſion 1s no more invincible, than that which carries us towards Good ; that which 
makes it ſo, is only Evidence, or a perfte& and intire Knowledge of the Gbje&t. And we have 


next Chapter. 
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[. Of our Fudgments, an Reaſonings, II. That they depend upon the Will. 
III. The Uſe which ſhould be made of its Liberty ontheir account. 1V. Two 


general Ryles for the avoiding Error and Sin. V. Some general Refle- 
ions upon thoſe Rules. 


. TFT might be readily inferr'd from what has been ſaid in the precedent Chapter, that the 

; fl Underſtanding never jges, fince 1t goes no farther than Perception; or that the Fudgments 
Sudgments and Rezaſonings which the Underſtanding makes, are nothing but pure Perceptions: That 
and Rex tis the Will alone which. really judges, by acquieſcing in, and voluntarily reſting upon, what 

jerings. the Underſtanding repreſents: And thus it is the Will alone which leads vs into Error: But 

this requires a larger Explication. | 

[ ſay then, there is no other difference on the part of the Underſtanding, between a ſimple 

Perception, a Judgment, and a Reaſoning, than that the Underſtanding perceives a ſimple thing, with- 

out relation to any thing whatſoever, by a ſimple Perception; that it perceives the Relations be- 

tween two things or more, 1 its Judgments: And laſtly, that it perceives the Relations, which 

are betwixt the Relations of things, in its Reaſonings; wherefore all the Operations of the Under- 
itanding, are nothing but pure Perceptions. | | 

In Perceiving, for Example, twice 2, or 4, there is only a ſ*mple Perception. In Judging that 

twice 2 are 4, Or that twice 2 make not 5, the Underſtanding only perceives the Relation of 
Equality found between twice 2 and 4; or the Relation of Inequality between twice 2 and 5. 

Thus the Judgment, in point of the Underitanding, is only the Preception of the Relation which «s 

found between two things or more. But Reaſoning is. the Perception, not of the Relation which is found 

detween two things or more, for that would be a Judgment ; but, of the Relation which is found 


equal Liberty in our falſe Judgments as in our inordinate Afections, as ſhall be made to appear in the / 


between two or more Relations of two or more Things. Thus when I infer that 4 being leſs than 6, 


twice 2 being equal to 4, are conſequently leſs than 6, I not only Perceive the Relation of Ine- 
quality between 2 and 2, and 6, f@ that would be only a Judgment; but the Relation of Inequa- 
lity which is between the Relation of twice 2 and 4, and that Relation between 4.and 6, which 
is a Reaſoning: The Underſtanding then does - only perceive, and *tis the Will alone which 
j:1dges and reaſons by yoluntary reſting upon what the Underſtanding repreſents to it; as has 
been already faid. i | 

tho Notwithſtanding, when things which come under our Conſideration, are palpably Evident, our 
1h.u; Fadg- Conſent ſeems to be no longer Yoluntary, whence we are ready to believe that *tis not our W:# but 

>: cos - our Underſtanding that judges thereof. —_ om m—nnene——————— F 
derend —a But that we may be ſenſible of our Error, we muſt know that the things we conſider never 
02heIWill, appear with that Convincing Evidence, till the Underſtanding has throughly examin'd all their 
Parts and-Relations neceſſary to form a Judgment of them ; whereupoa it happens that the W:/, 
- which can wil nothing without knowledge, can a&t no longer on the Underſtanding; that is, 
cannot deſire the Underſtanding to repreſent ſomething new in its Object, ſince it has already 


conlider'd all the parts of it any ways relating to the queſtion to be decided, 'it is therefore ob- 
| | lig'd 
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Chap. II. .. The Search after Truth. $0 
lig'd to reſt upon what has been already repreſented, and ceaſe from its Agitation and Caſting 
about ; *tis this Acquieſcence of the Will which is properly a Judgment or Reaſoning. Thus be- 
cauſe this Acquieſcence or Judgment is not left Free, when things ſtrike us with that Evident Con- 
viction, we fanſe likewHeshat 1t 1s not Voluntary. | Eee - | 
But as long as there 1s any Obſcurity in the Subje& we conſider, and weare not perfely aſſur'd, 

F we have difcover'd all that's neceſſary to the Reſolution of the Queſtion, as it moſt commonly 
4 happens in thoſe which are abſtruſe and difficult, and include many Relations ;. we are free to 
| deny our Conſent, and the W:ll may ſtill command the Vnderſftanding, to apply it ſelfito ſomething 
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\ new : Which makes us not ſo averſe to believe that the Judgments we, form on ſuch kind of Subjets 
p are Voluntary. : wy; I NE Ee SS. " 5 | 
 Howbeit, the generality of Philoſophers ſuppoſe that even the Judgments we form upon things 
; . obſcure, are no ways Voluntary; and will have the Conſent to Truth in general,- to be an Action 
; | of the Underſtanding, which they call Afenſus, to diſtinguiſh it from the Conſerr to Good, 
1 * which they attribute to the Will, and term Conſenſus; but ſee the cauſe of their Diſtintion 
-4and Miltake. bg: | 
Which is, That in this ſtate of Life, we often evidently perceive ſome Tr»ths, without any 
reaſon to Doubt of them ; and ſo the Will remains not indifferent in the Conſent it gives to Truths 
ſo manifeſt, as has been jult explain'd : But *tis not ſo 1n point of Good, there being no Particu- 
lar Good we know, but we have reaſon to doubt, whether we ought to Love it. Our Paſſions 
4 and Inclinations, which we naturally have for Sentible Pleaſures, are, though confus'd, yet, through 
| the Corruption of our Nature, very ſtrong Reaſons, which render us cold and indifferent even 
in the Love of God himſelf: And fowe are manifeſtly ſenſible of our Indifference, and are inward- 
ly convinc'd, we make uſe of our Liberty in our Loving G OD. IE 
But we do not in like manner apprehend that we imploy our Liberty in Conſenting to Truth, 
eſpectally when accompanied with tull Evidence and Convittion; which induces us to believe our 
Conſent to Truth is not Voluntary: As 1f It was neceſſary our Actions ſhould be indifferent to be- 
come Yoluatary, and that the Bleſſed did not love God moſt W:1ingly, without being diverted 
from 1t by ſomething or other; in Iike manner as we Conſent to that evident Propoſition that 
Fl twice 2, are 4, Without being diverted from the Belief of it by any ſhew of a contrary Reaſon. 
þ But to the end we may diitinctly diſgover, what the difference is between the Conſent of the Will 
7 to Trxgth, and its Conſent to Good;ie/”, It is requitite to know the difference which is found between 
Truth and Goodneſs, taken 1n the ordinary acceptation, and with reference to us. That difference 
conſiſts in this, That we have an Intereſt and Concern in Goodneſs, but Truth does not at all 
affe& us: For Truth conſiſts only in the Relation which two things or more hafg-between them, 
but Goodzeſs conſiſts in the Relation of agreement which things have with our ſelves; Geomerri- 
which is the reaſon that the 117/! has but 0Oze Attion 1n reſpet of Truth, which is its Acquie- cans love 
ſcence in, or Conſent to, the Repreſentaticn of the Relation which is betwixt things; and that Fn Truth, 
it hasrwo in reſpett of Goo#nrſs,, namely, its Acquieicence in, or Conſent to, the Relation of agree- pon bo 
ment the thing has with our ſelves, and its Love or Tendency towards that thing, which ations of Sw 
are extreamly different, though they are ulually confounded : For there 1s a great feal of diffe- tho* iz be 
reace betwixt ſimply Acquieſcing, and being carried to love the thing which the Mind repre- 9hermi/e 
ſents, ſince we often Acquieſce in things we could gladly wiſh were not, and which we have an ſaid. 
averiion to. TBS TST Was | | 
Now upon a due conſideration of things, 1t will viſibly appear; T hat tis ever the W:ll which 
Acquieſces, not only in things it they be agreeable to it, but the Repreſentation of things; and 
that the reaſon of the WilPs Acquieſcing always 1n the Repreſentation of things of the cleareſt 
Evidence, is, as we have already ſaid, becauſe there 1s no tarther Relation in them neceſſary to 
be conſider'd, which the Underſtanding has not already throughly diſcuſs'd : Inſomuch that *tis, as 
it were, neceſſary for the Wiil to leave off diſquieting and tirelng It ſelt 1n vain, and to reſt fatis- 
fy'd in a full aſſurance, that it is not deceived, fince there 1s nothing left, to put the VUnderſtand- 
z70 upon a freſh Inquiry. | : 
This is eſpecially to be obſerv'd, that in the Circumſtances we are under, we have bit a ver 
imperfe& Knowledge of things, and conſequently there 1s an abſolute neceſſity we ſhould have 
this Liberty of Indifference whereby we are impower'd to withold our ſelves from giving 
our Conſent. 
For the better diſcovering this Neceſſity, it muſt be conſider'd, that we are carry'd by our 
Natural Inclinations to the imbracing Truth and Goodneſs ;, fo that the Will, never reaching after 
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w things, but what the Mind has ſome notice and apprehealion of, muſt needs purſue that which 
. has the Face and Appearance of Fruth and Goodneſs. But becauſe all that has the look of Truth 
% and Good, is not always what it appears to be; 1t 1s platn that if the Will had not this Liberty, 


| but muſt infallibly and zecefarily have embrac'd every thing that came cloath'd with an Appea- 
4 rance of Truth and Goodneſs, it would have almoit ever been Deceived. Whence probably it 
1 might be concluded, That the Author of its Being, was the Author of its Errors and Seducements. 111, 
m We have therefore a Liberty given us by God, that we might avoid falling 1ato Error, and all What uſe 
\ the Evils conſequent upon Errors, by not reſting with a full Aſſurance upon Probabilities, but /#9#4 5e 
es only upon Truth; that is, by commanding the Mind, with an indefarigable Application, to of 


EE b ! | ; our Lihert 
examine every thing till it has fully enightned and unravell'd all that comes under its Examina- har we WM 


| tions, For Truth generally comes attended with Evidence, and Evidence conſiſts in a clear ver may be 
|. % : | ec and decery'd. 
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s F. MarzzxAxCns Concerning Book I. 


and diſtin& View of all the Parts and Relations of the Obje& which are neceſſary to give a cer- 
tain and well-grounded Judgment. 
The uſe then we ſhould make of our Liberty is to IMPLOY IT AS FAR AS IT 
WILL GO. - Thatis, never to conſent to any thing whatever until we are, as it were, forc'd 
 to't, by the ſecret Reproaches of our Reaſon. No Tore: Al 
To ſubmit our ſelves to the falſe Appearance of Truth, is to inſlave our ſelves contrary to the - 
Will of God; Hut honeſtly to yield to the inward Reproaches of our Reaſon, which accom- 
pany the Denial of our Submiſſion unto Evidence, 1s to obey the Voice of Eternal Truth, which 
{peaks within us. Here then are Two Rules founded upon what I have been ſaying, which are the 


moſt neceſſary of all others, both for Speculative Sciences and Morality, and which may be look'd 


on'as the Foundation of all Humane Sciences. 


Fell | The Fir# which reſpedts the Sciences is this: A Man ſhould never give an entire Conſent, but only 
enerad . L . , ; = 4 . . 
zules for to Propoſitions which appear ſo eviaently true, that he cannot deny it them without feeling an internal Pain, 


ef cvo;d. and the ſecret Upbratdings of his Reaſon: that is, without being plainly convinc'd, he would make 


ins Error an ill uſe of his Liberty, in caſe he ſhould refuſe to give his Conſent, or would extend its Power 


a:d Sin, over things where it has no Right, or Juriſdiction. 
The Second relating to Morality is this: A Man onoht never to fix his Love abſolutely on any Good, 
if he' can without Remorſe refuſe to: Loveit., From whence it follows, That nothing but God ought 
to be Loved abſolutely, and independently. For He alone it is, that we cannot forbear Loving in 
that Nature without an inward Remorſe,that is,without evident Conviction of doing 111,upon Sup- 
poſition we have arriv'd to the Knowledge of Him, through the means of Reaſon or of 
. Faith. | | 
4 neceſſoyy But it muſt here be obſerv'd, That when things which we perceive come recommended with 
AE" ſtrong Probability, we are extreamly ready to Believe them. We feel our ſelves in Pain, when 
m_— 9 we will not ſuffer Perſuaſion to Break in upon us; inſomuch that were we not very cautious, 
we ſhould be in danger of Samy hy; to them, conſequently of being Deceiv'd ; for 'tis a great 
Chance, whether Truth be found entirely to agree with the Probability. And for this Reaſon, I 
have expreſly put in the two Rules ; That nothing ſhould be conſented to, without palpable Convittion, 
that Evil uſe would be made of a M's Liberty in not Conſenting, | 

But though we find our ſelves moſt readily inclin'd to Conſent to a Probability, or a likelihood, 
yet if we would be at the pains of making Reflexion, whether we perceive our ſelves evidently 
oblig'd to conſent to it, we ſhould douhtleſs find we were not. For if this likelihood be founded 
upon the Impreſſions of our Senſes, (a likelihood by the way that very ill deſerves the Name) a 
Man finds himſelf readily diſpos'd to yield conſent to it. But no other Cauſe can be aſlign'd for 
this, but ſome Paſſion or general Aﬀection he has for that which affects or concerns the Senſes, as 
ſhall be ſufficiently ſhewa in the following Diſcourſe. 

But if the likelihood proceeds from ſome Contormity with Truth, as ordinarily Probable No- 
tices are True, taken in a certain Senſe; then if a Man examines his own Breaſt, he will find 
himſelf inclin'd to do two things; The one 1s to Beiteve, and the other to make farther Inquiry 
{till : But he will never find himielt fo fully perſuaded, as to think he does evidently ill, if he does 
not Conſent It all. | 

Now theſe two Inclinations, a Man has in reſpe& of Things Probable, are very Good. For He 
may and ought to give his Conſent to Things Probable or Veriſimilar taken in a Senſe which de- 
notes the mage of Trut»; but he ought not however to yield an entire Conſent, as we have 
precaution'd in the Rule; and he muſt examine all the latent tides, and faces yet undiſcover'd ; 
ſo as to enter fully into the Nature of the thing, and to diſtinguiſh what is True from what is 
Falſe, and then to give an entire Conſent if the Evidence oblige him to it. 

He muſt then be well accuſtom'd to diſtinguiſh Truth from Probability, by examining hunſelf 
inwardly, as I have been Explaining : For 'tis for want of this Care of Examining a Man's ſelf 
in this Nature, that he perceives himſelf Touch'd and Aﬀected almoſt in the ſame manner, by 
two different things; For, 1n fine, *tis of the greateſt Conſequence to make a good uſe of this 
Liberty-by perpetually bridling in our Conſent, and Aﬀection to things, till we find our ſelves, 
as It were, forc'd to let them go, by the Commanding Voice of the Author of Nature, which ] 
call'd before the Reproaches of'our Reaſon, and the Remorſe of our Conſciences. 

All the Duties of Spiritual Beings, as well Angels as Men, conſiſt principally in the good uſe 
of this Liberty ; and we may ſay, without any ſcruple, That it they carefully Imploy their Li- 
berty, and not prepoſterouſly render themſelves ſlaves to Lyes and Vanity, they are in the ready 
way to the greateſt Pertection they are naturally capable of ; Provided, in the mean time, their 
Underſtanding ſtands not 1dle, and that they are caretul continually to excite it to new Diſcove- 
ries, and that they render themſelves diſpos'd for the Reception of greater Truths, by perpetu- 
ally Meditating on Subjects worthy of their Attention. : 

For that the Mind may advance to its PerfeQtion, it will not ſuffice a Man conſtantly to make uſe 
of its Liberty, by Confſenting to nothing at all ; like thoſe Men who take Pride in knowing nothing, 
I! doubting and boggling at every thing in Nature: Nor on tke other hand muſt he Conſent to 
all things like many Others, who fear nothing ſo much as to be Ignorant of any thing, and pre- 
tend to Univerſal Knowledge. But he muſt make ſo good uſe of his Underſtanding, by continual 


Meditations, as to find himſelf in a Capacity of being able to Conſent to what it repreſents, with- 
out Fear or Danger of being Deceiv'd. af NE 
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| I; The Anſwers to ſome ObjeFions. TI. Obſervations upon what has been 
4 : ſaid concerning the Neceſſity of Evidence, 


; I S no hard thing "to: foreſee that the Practice of the Firſt Rule, which I have been 
treating of in the foregoing Chapter, will not go very well down with a great part 
of Mankind ; But eſpecially with thoſe Imaginary Philoſophers, who pretend to the 
Knowledge of every thing, but really know nothing at all : Who pleaſe themſelves in talking 
Poſitively upon the moſt difficult Subjects, and yet are certzinly at the ſame time Ignorant of 
the more Ordinary and Faſfie. Ts | 6 ee. 

I queſtion not but,they would be ready to ſay with Ariftorle, That Abſolute Certainty is no 7, 
where to be ſought for, but in the Mathematicks;, That Phyſicks and Moral Philoſophy are ſuch Scl- The 4- 
ences as take up with meer Probability, That Des-Cartes was very much out in his Deſign. of /mer to. 

: —_— Phyſicks like Geometry ; and. that for that Reaſon he had no better Succeſs. Tha tis /27 Obje- 
not poſlible for Men to arrive to the Knowledge of Nature, that her Secret Springs-and Move- ci 
ments lie too deep to be pierc'd by an Humane Mind ; with a great deal more of ſuch fine Things 


as theſe, which they put off with Pomp and Oftentation, and which they ſupport with the Au- 


thority of a vaſt Flight of Az:hors, whoſe Names they can repeat, and out of which they can 
quote a Paſſage on Occaſion , and 


this 1s ſufficient for them to plume themſelves and look 
big upon. 


I would heartily beg of theſe Gentlemen, they would leave off talking of thoſe things which 
they themſelves acknowledge they do not Underſtand ; and would put a ſtop to the ridiculous 
 Motives of their Vanity, by ceaſing to compoſe large Volumes on thoſe Subjects which, by their 
own Confeſſion, they Know nothing of . 
W But I would have thoſe Men ſerioully examine, whether one of theſe two Things is not ab- 
7 ſolutely Neceſſary, either to fall into Error, or never to give an-entire Conſent, except to things 
entirely Evident ; Whether the Reaſon that Geometry is ever attended with Truth, may not be 
aſcrib'd to the Geometricians Obſervation of that Rule: And whether the Errors ſome have 
fallen into touching the Qnadrature of the Circle, the Duplication of the Cube, and ſome other 
very difficult Problems, have not proceeded from an heady and conceited raſhneſs which has poſ- 
ſeſs'd them with Likel:hoods, and made them paſs for Truths. | 
Let them conſider likewiſe on another hand, whether the Cauſe of Error and Confuſion's 
reigning ſo much in the Ordinary Philoſophy, may not be imputed to the Philoſophers content- 
ing themſelves with Probability, very eaſie and obvious to be met with, and highly advantagious 
to their Vain Humour and their Intereſts ? Do not we almoſt every where find an infinite Diver- 
ſity of Opinions upon the ſame Subjeas, and conſequently infinite Errors? Notwithſtanding a 
prodigious number of Diſciples give way to their own Seducements, and ſubmit themſelves 
blind-fold to the Authority of theſe Philoſophers, without ſo much as Underſtanding what their 
Opinions are. | 
It is true there are ſome of them that after twenty or thirty Years time loſt, confeſs they have 
learnt nothing by their Reading ; but yet this their Confeſſion is not ſo ngenuous as it ſhould be. 
They think it requiſite firſt to prove after their fathion,thar nothing can be known; and after that, 
they will make Confeſſion of their Ignorance, as Believing then they have the Privilege of doing 
it without being laught at for their Pains. on | 
Yet were a Man diſpos'd to entertain himſelf, he would not want a proper Subje& for his 
Laughter and Diverſion, ſhould he handſomely Interrogate them, concerning the Progreſs of 
4 their Learned Acquiſitions: and were they in Humour to declare in particular all the Fatigues 
they have undergone in the Study and Purchace of Nothing. 
But though this their Learn'd and Profound Ignorance deſerves to be well rally'd, yet it ſeems 
not amuls to ſpare them at preſent, and to commiſerate thoſe who have ſpent ſo many Years in 
Learning zothing but that falſe Propoſition, the 7rreconcileable Enemy to all Science and to all 
C Truth, That nothing can be known. 

A Since then the Rule I have eſtabliſh'd is ſo neceſſary as has been ſeen, in the Search after Truth; 
: let no Man Cav1l at the propoſing it. And let not thoſe, who will not be at the pains of obſerving 
it themſelves, be forward to condemn ſo celebrated an Author as Des-Cartes for following it, or 

i according to their Notion, for indeavouring fo zealouſly to follow it. 

Fe They would not be ſo peremptory to condemn him, did they know the Man on whom they 
paſs ſo raſh and unadvis'd a Sentence, and did they not read his Works as they do Fables and 

Romances, which they take up to entertain their idle Minutes, but never to Study or be Inſtru- 

cted in. Would they Meditate with that Author,they might probably {till find in themſelves ſome 

Notions and Scatter'd Seeds of Truth, which he teaches, that would grow up, and unfold 

themſelves in ſpight of fo diſadvantagious a Load of miſtaken Learning which oppreſles them. 
The Malter that ſpeaks and teaches us within, challenges our Submiſſion to him rather than to 
the Authority of the greateſt Philoſophers : He takes pleaſire in inſtructing vs; provided we ap- 


ply 


; 


| 
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ply our Minds to what he ſays.  *Tis by Meditation and a very exa& Attention we Inquire of 
kim; and *tis by a certain internal Conviction'and the ſecret Laſhes and Reproaches felt upon our 
Non-ſubmiſſion that he anſwers us. Fa 

We ought in ſuch wiſe to read the Works of Men, as not to expett to receive Inſtruction from 
Men: We mult conſult Him who Enlightens the World, that with the Reft of the World he 
may Enlighten us. And if he fails to Enlighten us, after we have conſulted him, *tis doubtleſs, 
becauſe we have 11] conſulted him. - OT oe W 

Whether then we read Ari/torle or whether we read Des-Cartes, we muſt not inſtantly believe 
either Ariſtotle or Des-Cartes: But we ſhould only Meditate as they have done, or as they ought 
to have done, with all the Earneſtneſs and Attention we are capable of, and thereupon Obey the 
Voice of our common Maſter, and honeſtly yield up our Conſent to that Internal Convi&ion, and 


2 


thoſe Motions we find 1n us upon our Meditation. | 


 _ This being done, 1t may be allow'd a Man to paſs a Judgment for or againft an Author. But 
he mulſt firſt have digeſted the Principles of Des-Cartres and Ariſtotle's Philoſophy before he can 
reject the one, and approve the other; before he can maintain concerning the Latter, that no one 
Phenomenon of Nature can ever be explain'd by the Principles peculiar to him, as they have heen 
of no uſe for this two thouſand Years, though his Philoſophy hath been the Study of the moſt In- 
genious Men 1n molt parts of the World : And on the contrary, before he can boldly pronounce BY 
of thegOrher, thar he hath penetrated thoſe receſſes of Nature that lay deepeſt conceal'd from the * * 
Eyes of Men, and hath opei'd to them a moſt certain and infalllble way of Diſcovering all the 
Truths *tis poſlible for a limited underſ{tanding to Comprehend. 

But not to dwell upon the Notion we may conceive ot theſe two Philoſophers, and of all others; 
let us ever look upon them as Men : And let not thoſe of Ariſtotle's Party take it 11], if after they 
have travell'd ſo many Ages 1n the Dark without finding themſelves one ſtep farther advanc'd than 
at. their ſetting out ; there are {ome art laſt that have a Mind to ſee clearly what they do: Aud if 
after the former have ſuffer'd themſelves to be led like the blind, there are thoſe who remember 
they have Eyes with which they will attempt to condutt themſelves. 

Let us then be fully perſuaded that this Rule, viz. That an entire Conſent ſhould never be given, but 
to things evidently perceiv'd, 1s the molt neceſſary of all others 1a the Sears afrer Truth ;, and Iet 
not our Mind embrace any thing as True, which 1s not accompany'd with all the Evidence it de- 
mands. *Tis requiſite we ſhould be perſuaded of this to disburthen us of our Prejudices: And 
*tis abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould entirely quit our Prejudices, to enter into the Knowledge of 
Truth, for as much as there is an abſolute Neceſſity that.our Mind be purity'd before it be inlight- 
ned. SAP entia prima Stultitia caruifſe. | | 

4 But Before I conclude this Chapter, *tis neceſſary to obſerve three Things. The Firſt is, That 
Obſerua- ; : : "P=bE EW * 7 
ns eo I ſpeak not here of things of Fz/th, which have no Evideuce attending them, as have Natural Sci- 
what has ences: The Reaſon of which ſeems to be this, That we can have no Perception of Things but 
been ſaid from the Idea's we have of them. Now the Idea's we have, are only given us by God, according 
fag” to our Exigencies and the need we have of them to conduct us in the Natural Order of Things, 
as of ey 3ccordiag to which he has Created us. So that the Myſteries of Faith being of a Supernatural Or- 
{-nce, der, we need not wonder if we want that Evidence, ſince we want the Idea's of them ; becauſe 
our Souls were Created by vertue of a General Decree, through which we have all the Notions 
that are neceſſary for us, but the Myſteries of Faith have receiv'd their Eſtabliſhment only from 
an Order of Grace; which, In our ordinary way of Conception, 1s a Decree polteriour to this Or- 
der of Nature. | | 
Ayſeries then of Faith muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from thirzgs of Nature : We ought equally to ſub- 

mit to Faith and to Evidence; but in the concernments of Faith, we-muſt not look tor Evidence ; 
Wo as in thoſe of Nature, we ought not to take up with, Faith : That is, with the Authority of Philo- 
il ſophers. In a word, to be a Believer, 'tis requir'd to Afert v{;zdly, but to be a Philoſopher, it 
Ki | is neceſſary to See plainly. ho 
ml i 'Tis not however to be deny'd but there are ſome Truths beſides thoſe of Faith, for which it 

| would be unreaſonable to demand indiſputable Demonſtrations, as are thoſe which relate to Mat- 
| ter of Fact in Hiſtory, and other things which have their dependence on the Will of Men. For 
- if f there are two kinds of Truth; the one Neceſſary, the other Contingezt, I call Neceſſary Truths 

th | 


See the I[- 
Iuſtrations. 


| thoſe which are immutable by their Nature, and thoſe which have been fix'd and determin'd by | 
FR the Will of God, which is not ſubje& to Change. All other forts of Truth are Contingent, Afa- 
i thematicks, Phyſicks, Metaphyſicks, as alſo a great part of Aorality contain Neceſſary 1 r:ths + H:- 
ſtory, Grammar, Private Right, or Cuſtoms, and ſuch other things as depend on the changeable 
| Will of Man, contain only Contrngent Traths. nn —————_— 
E We demand therefore an exa& Obſervation of the Rule we have been eſtabliſhing, 1a the Search 
i of Neceſſary Truths, the Knowledge of which may be call'd Science ; and we mult be content 
with the greateſt Probability in Hiſtory, which includes the Knowledge of things Contzngenr. 
$1. For under the general Name of Hiſtory may be concluded the Knowledge of Languages, Cuſtoms, 
1 as alſo of the different Opinions of Philoſophers; when Men have oaly learut chem by Memory, 
vithout having erther Evidence or Certaiaty concerning them. | 
The Second thing to be Obſerv'd, is that in /orality, Politicks and Medicine, and In a1 Pract- 
cal Sciences, we are obliged to be content with Probab:lity; Not Uuverſally, but upon occalion , 
not becauſe it ſatisfies the Mind, but becauſe the Inſtance is preſſiag: And if a Man ſhould al- 
ways delay A&ino. till hs had verte& Aſſurance of Succels, the Opportunity would be phy 
| OLt, 


Chap. TY. The Search «after Truth. 
loſt. But though it falls out that a Man muſt inevitably a&t, yet he ſhould in ating doubt of the 
Succeſs of what he does: And he ſhould indeavour to make ſuch Advances in Sciences, as to be 
able on Emergencies to aft with greater Certainty; For this ſhould be the conſtant erid of all 
Mens Study and Employment, who make any uſe of Thought. | : | | 
The Third and lalt thing 1s this, That we ſhould not abſolutely deſpiſe Probabilities, ſince it 
often happens that many of them in Conjun&tion, have as convincing a force, as moſt evident 
Demonſtrations- Ot which Nature there are-infinite Examples to be found in Phyſicks and Mo- 
"> rality : So that *tis often expedient to amals together a ſufficient number 'ot them in ſubje&s not. 
4 otherwiſe Demonſtrable, in order-to come to the Knowledge of Truth, impoſſible to be found 
4 out any other way. Ez | 
And now I muſt needs confeſs that the Law I impoſe 1s very Rigorous and Severe That there 
are abundance of Thoſe who had rather renounce Reaſoning at all, than Reaſon on ſich Condi- 
tions; That *tis impoſſible to run fo faſt, with ſuch retarding CircumſpeCtions. However, it 
muſt be granted me, that a Man ſhall walk with greater Security in obſerving it, and that hither- 
to thoſe who have march'd fo haſtily, have been oblig'd to return upon the ſame Ground : Beſides, 
there are a great number of Men who will agree with me in this, That fince Monſierr Des-Cartes has 
diſcover'd more Truths in Thirty Years, than all the Phlofophers that preceded him, meerly for his 
Submiſſion to that Law ; 1t many. others would ſtudy Phzloſophy as he has done, we ſhould in time 


be acquainted with the greateſt part of thoſe things which are neceſſary to make Life as happy as 
is poſlible, upon an Earth which God has Curs'd. 


IE 


ISA EE I. 


. Of the Occaſronal Cauſes of Error, whereof there are Five Principal, 


- IL. The general Deſign of the whole Work, III. The particular Defrgri _ 
of the Firs Book. 


's E have ſeen from what has been faid, that a Man falls not into Error, but for want 
of making a due uſe of his Ziberty; that *tis for want of curbing that eagerneſs of 


the Will, and moderating its Paſſion for the bare appearances of Trxth, that he is de- 

ceiv'd : And that Error conſiſts only in the Conſent of the 1/711, which has a greater Latitude than 
the Perception of the Underſtanding, fince we ſhould never err if we only ſimply jzdgd according 
as we percciv'd, | 

But though, to ſpeak properly, there is no other cauſe: of Error, than the ill uſe of our Li- T. 
berty, it may notwithſtanding be ſaid, we have ſeveral Faculties that are the Cauſes of our Er- 0f the 0c- 
rors; not Real Cauſes, but fuch as may be term'd Occaſional : All the ways of our Perceiving are cefonal 
ſo many occaſions of Deceiving us. For fince our falſe Judgments include two things, namely the _— q. 
Conſent of the Will, and the Perception {You Underſtanding, Wt 18 manifeſt that all the ways of our 


q and that 
Perception, may afford us ſome occalioll or other of falling into Error, foraſmuch as they may in- there aro 


cline us to raſh and precipitate Conſents. froe prin- 
But becauſe it is neceſſary firſt to make the Soul ſenſible of her Weakneſſes and Wandrings, in * Mm 
order to poſſeſs Her with juſt Deſires of a Deliverance from them, and that ſhe may with grea- 
ter eaſe ſhake off her Prejudices ; W'e will endeavour to make an exa& Diviſion of her Manners 
of Perception ; which may ſerve as ſo many Heads, to one or other of which, may be referr'd 
as we proceed, the different Errors whereunto we are obnoxious, | 
The Soul has three ſeveral ways of Perception : By Pure Intelleft, by Imagination, and by the 
Senſes. 
- Pure Tntelleft, ſhe perceives things Spiritual, Univerſals, Common Notions, The Idea of ' 
PerfeQion, that of a Being infinitely perfe&, and in general all her own thoughts, when ſhe 
knows them by a Reflexion made upon her ſelf : "Tis likewiſe by Pure Intellef ſhe perceives Ma- 
terial things, Extenſion with its Properties. For *tis the pure Underſtanding only which is capa- 
ble of Perceiving a Circle, and a perfect Square, a Figure of a thouſand ſides, and ſuch like 
things. Such ſort of Perceptions bear the name of Pure Intellefions or Pure Perceptions, ſince 
there is no neceſſity of the Mind's forming Corporeal Images in the Brain to repreſent 
them. by. | | | 
By Imagination, the Soul only perceives things Material, when being Abſent ſhe makes them 
preſent to her, by forming the Images of them in the Brain. This is the way whereby a Man 
Imagines all ſorts of Figures, a Circle, a Triangle, a Face, an Horſe, Towns and Fields, whe- 
ther he has already ſeen them or not. This ſort of Perceptions, we may call Inaginations, be- 
cauſe the Soul repreſents to her ſelf theſe things, by framing Images of them in the Brain. And 
for as much as Spiritual things cannot be repreſented by any Image, it follows, the Soul cannot 
imagine them ; which 1s a thing worthy to be remember'd. es | | 
Laſtly, By Sez/e, the Soul perceives only Senſible, groſs, and ruder Objects, when being preſent, 
« they cauſe an Impreſſion on the external Organs. of her Body. Thus It is the Soul ſees things 
\Þ | plain 
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 plainand rugged preſent to her Eyes; thus fhe knows the Hardneſs of the Iron, the point of a 

Sword, and the like z and this kind of Perceptions one may call Sentiments or Senſations, 

The Soul then has no more than theſe three ways of Perceiving; which will eaſily be granted, 

| if we conſider that the things we perceive are either Spiritual or Material. If they be Spiritual, 

they are perceptable only by the Pure Underſtanding : It they be Material, they are either Pre- 

ſent or Abſent. If they be Abſent, the ordinary way of the SouP's repreſenting them is by the 

Imagination : But if they be Preſent, the Soul can perceive them by, the Impreſſions they make upon 

her Senſes. And thus Our Souls are not capable of more than a three-fold Perception, by Pure 

Intellet, by Imagination, and by Senſe. 

Theſe three Faculties therefore may be lookt upon as ſo many certain Heads, to which we may 
reduce the Errors of Men, and the Cauſes of their Errors, and ſo avoid the confuſion into 
which the multitude of them would infallibly caſt us, ſhould we talk of them without Order or 
Aethod. 

| But moreover, our Inclinations and our Paſſions att very ſtroazly upon us: They dazzle our 
Mind with their falſe Lights, and overcaſt and fill it wita Clouds and Darkneſs. Thus Our In- 
clinations and our Paſſions engage us In an infinite number of Errors, 'when we ſuffer ouf ſelves 
to: be guided by that falſe Light, and abuſive Glare which they produce within us. We muſt 
then, together with the three Faculties of the Mind, conlider them as the Sources of our Devia- 
tions and Delinquencies, and add to the Errors of Serſe, Imagination, and Pure Intelleft, thoſe 
which may be charg'd upon the Paſſions and Natural Inclinations. And fo all the Errors of Men 
and the Cauſes of them, may be reduc'd to five Heads, and we ſhall treat of them according to 

that Order. 
11. Firſt, We ſhall ſpeak of the Errors of the Serſes ; Secondly, Of the Errors of Imagination ;; 


The Bene- Thirdly, Of the Errors of the Pure Intelleft;, Fourthly, Of the Errors of our Hz:clinations; and 


. Fa OE Fifthly, Of the Errors of the Paſſions. And thus, having made an Eſſay to rid the Soul of the Errors 


ork wbole hich ſhe's. ſubjeC& to, we ſhall, Laſtly, lay down a General Method to Condut her in the Search 
; cf Truth, | | 
III. We will begin with an Explication of the Errors of our Sexſes, or rather, of the Errors into 
The parti- which we fall for want of making the due uſe, we ſhould do of our Senſes: And here we ſhall 
cular D& not fo much deſcend to our Particular Errors, which are almoſt infinite, as fix upon the general 


fer ; Kory Cauſes of theſe Errors, and ſuch things as ſeem molt neceſlary to inform us of the Nature of the 
ds ' Humane Mind. 


CIT TY, 


\ 


Of the SENSES. 


]. Two ways of explaining how they were corrupted by Sin. II. That 'tis 
our Liberty, and not our Senſes, which is the true Cauſe of our Errors. 


ITI. 4 Rule for avoiding Error in the uſe of our Senſes. 


PON an attentive Conſideration of the Senſes and Paſſions of Man, we find them ſo 
well proportion'd to the End for which they were given us, that we can by no means 


agree with thoſe who ſay, they are to all intents and purpoſes debauch'd and ſpoiPd by 
Original Sin. But that it may appear it is not without Reaſon we are of a different Opinion, it is 
neceſſary to Explain, in what manner we may conceive the Order and Regularity which was to be 
ſeen in the Faculties and Paſſions of our Firſt Parent in his State of Righteouſneſs, and the Chan- 
ges, and Diſorders that were conſequent to his Fall. Now there are Two ways of Conceiving 

theſe things; of which this is the Firſt. | 
"S That it ſeems to be a common Notion, That it is neceſſary to the right ordering of Afairs, that 
7wo w4ys the Soul ſhould perceive leſſer or greater Pleaſures, according to the proportion of the Littleneſs 
2] rw or Greatneſs of the Goods which ſhe enjoys. Pleaſure is an Inſtin& of Nature, or to ſpeak clea- 
vin Senſes TET, "tis an Impreſſion of God himſelf, who inclines us towards ſome Good; which Impreſſion 
were cor- ſhould be ſo much ſtronger, by how much that Good is greater. According to which Principle, 
rupred by 1t ſeems not to be conteſted that our firſt Parent beforc his Sin, coming freſh out of the Hands 
"ths of his Maker, found greater Pleaſures in the moſt ſolid Goods, than in thoſe that were not ſo. 
Wherefore ſince he was created in order to Love God who created him, and that God was his 
true Good ; It may be ſaid, God gave him a Taſte and Reliſh of himſelf; That he inclia'd him 
to the Love of the Divine PerfeCtion, by a Senſe of Pleaſure, and that he poſſe him with 
thoſe Internal SatisfaQtions in his Duty that counter- balanc'd the greateſt Pleaſures of the Senſes, 


whereof 


\ 


**"  Whereof ſince the State of Sin, Man is altogether inſenſible, without a Supernatural Aſſiſtance and 
particular gift of Grace. : 


, Notwithſtanding, ſince he had a Body which God deſign'd he ſhould take care of, and look 
1s upon as a Part of himſelf, he gave him to Perceive by the Mediation of his Senſes, Plea- 
L Tares like thoſe we our ſelves are ſenſible of, in the uſe of thin 


| , gs which are proper for, and adap- 
ted to the Preſervation of our Life and Being. YO | 


We preſume not here to determine whether the Firſt Man before his Fall, had a Power to hin- 
der agreeable or diſagreeable Senſations, in the inſtant that the principal part of his Brain was 
A agitated by the Actual Impreſſion of Senſible Objects : Poſſibly he had that Soverarignty over him- 
jy ſelf, becauſe of his Sbjett:on to the Will of God, though the contrary Opinion ſeems more pro- 
b | bable. For though Adam might ſtop the Commotions of the Blood and Spirits, and the Vibra- 
, tions of the Fibres of his Brain, which Objeas excited in it, becauſe being in a Regular State, - 
iy his Body muſt needs ſubmit to his Mind ; yet it is not probable, he was able to prevent the Senſa- 
k tions of Objetts at the time he had not ſtopt the Motions they produc'd in that part of his Body, 
to which his Soul was immediately united. For the Union of the Soul and Body conſiſting prin- 
cipally in the mutual Relation there is betwixt Senſations, and the Motions of the Organs, this 
Union would rather ſeem Arbitrary than Natural, if Adam had been capable of hindring Senſfa- 
tion, when the Principal Part-of his Body receiv'd an Impreſſion from thoſe round about it. How- 
- ever [ declare for neither of the two Opinions. | 
The Firſt Man therefore felt Pleaſure in that which was Perfe&tive of his Body, as he felt it in 
that which was PerfeQtive of his Soul ; And becauſe he was conſtituted in a Perfect State, he found 
that of the Soul far greater than that of the Body. Thus it was infinitely eaſier for him to pre- 
ſerve his Righteouſneſs, than for Us without the Grace of FESUS CHRIST, fince without 
this we have no Delight or Satisfaction in our Duty. Albeit, he misfortunately ſuffer'd himſelf 
to be ſeduc'd: He loſt that Uprightneſs by his Biſobedience ; and the Principal Ghange he un- 5.G,e0 
derwent, and which was the cauſe of all the Confuſion of his Senſes and his Paſſions was,that GOD, zomil. 35; 
by way of punitive Juſtice, withdrew himſelf from him, and would no longer be his Good; or «pon the 
rather Ceagd to make him ſenſible of that Pleaſure, which pointed out G 0 D, as his Sovereign G9Þels- 
Good. So that Senſible Pleaſures, which only carry'd him to the Injoymert of the Goods of the 
Body, being leftalone and no longer counterpois'd by thoſe, which drew him before to his True 
and Proper Good ; the cloſe Union that he had with G O D was wonderfully looſen'd, and that 
which he had with his Body, as much ſtrengthned or increas'd. Senſible Pleaſure, having got | 
the Dominion, debauch'd his * Moral Powers, by-faſtening them upon all Senſible Obje&ts ; and * Fr. Soi; 
this Corruption of his Morals darkned his - IntelleQual Parts,- by turning him from that Light <#ur- 


which Enlightned him, and inducing him to form his Judgments on things, only from the Rela- T Er, S07 
fion or Analogy they could have to his Body. ſprit- 


But as to the Nature of the thing it ſelf, it cannot be faid, That the Change which happen'd on 
Part of the Senſes was very conliderable. For as when two IWeights are plac'd in Equilibrium in a 
Balance, if you take away oe of them, the oppoſite Scale will be weigh'd down by the other, 
without any alteration on part of the former weight, ſince that ſtill remains the ſame : So after 
Sin, the Pleaſures ,of Senſe bow'd and weigh'd down the Soul towards Senſible Objefs, for 
want of thoſe Internal DeleQations which, before Sin, counterpois'd that Inclination unto Sen- 
ſible Good z but without any fo Subſtantial a Change in point of the Senſes, as is generally 
Imagin'd. ws | = 

yoke now to the Secozd Way of accounting for the Diſorders introduc'd by Sin, which is 


certainly more Reaſonable than that we have been explaining. It is very different from it, be- 
F cauſe it is founded on a different Principle ; yet both theſe ways are very conſiſtent and agreeable, 
P; as to what reſpects the Senſes. _ 


| Being we are made up of a Body and a Mind, there are two ſorts of Goods to imploy our 
Reſearches about; the Goods of the Body, and the Goods of the Mind. We have likewiſe two 

| means of Diſcovering whether a thing be good or ill for us, either by uſing the Mind alone, or 

by the uſe of the Mind in ConjunQtion with the Body. We can diſcover our Good by a clear 

1 and evident Knowledge ; we can diſcover it likewiſe by a dark and confus'd Senſation. Reaſon 
teaches me that Righteouſneſs is Amiable; My Taſte informs me that ſuch a Fruit is Good. 
The Beauty of Righteouſneſs is not Senſible, nor the Goodneſs of a Fruit Inrelligible. The 

Goods of the Body deſerve not the application of the. Mind, which G O D has created only 


for himſelf: It muſt needs be then, That the Mind diſcovers ſuch kind of Goods without 
Examination, and by the ſhort and incontroverted Proof of Senſation. 
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$ nd. Stones are not fit for 
s Nouriſhment, the Tryal is a convincing Argument, and the Taſte alone has made all Mankind 
pr agree 10 It, _- | 


Pleaſure then and Pain are the Natural and undoubted Characters of Good and Evil ; I con- 
Pi feſs it : But 'tis only ſo in reſpe& of thoſe things, which, having no Power of being Good and 
: Evil in themſelves, cannot be known for ſuch by a Knowledge clear and evident ; *tis ſoin re- + 
* gard of thoſe things only, which, being inferiour to the Mind, can neither Puniſh nor Reward it. 
In fine, *tis only fo in point of ſuch things and Obje&s as are undeſerving of the Soul's Applica- 
cation, and concern about them ; ſuch things as G O D, not willing we ſhould be taken up with, 
inclines us to only by ſtint, that is, by Agreeable or Diſagreeable Senſations. _ | | 
But as for GOD, who is the True and only Good of the Mind, who is alone above it, who 
alone can Reward it in a thouſand different ways ; who is only worthy of its Application, and 
who 1s under no Fear of not being found Amiable by thoſe that know him ; he is not con- 
IRE terit 
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tent to be belov'd by-a; blind and 1-ſtin&:ive Love, he will be lov'd by a Rational Love, and a 
Love of- Chorce:-. 5, | p | | a 


If the Mind faw only in Bodies what was really in them, without being ſenſible of what was 
not therein, it could not poſſibly Love them, nor make uſe 'of them without great Pain and Re- 
Inftancy ;, 10 that it is as it were neceſſary they ſhould appear Agreeable, by producing Senſations, 

., of which themſelves are Deſtitute. But *tis far from being ſo with GOD. ”Tis ſufficient to ſee 
Him ſuch as he is, to be inclin'd to love, him as we onght : Nor is there any Neceſſity he ſhould 


imploy that Inftinf of Pleaſure as a kind of Bait and Artifice to allure our Love, without de-- 


{ſerving it. The Pleaſure which the Bleſſed enjoy. in the Poſſeſſion of G O D, is not ſo much an 
Trſtint which inclines them to the Love of Him, as the Recompence of their Love, For it is not 
for the ſake of that Pleaſure that they Love G O D, but becauſe they manifeſtly know Him to 
be their True, their Only Good. : | 
See toe II This being the Caſe, it ought to be concluded, That Adam was not invited to the Love of 
*uira005:G OD and the reſt of his Duty by a Preventing Pleaſure ; foraſmuch as the Knowledge which he 
had of G OD, as of his Good, and the ſoy he was continually poſſeſs'd with, neceſſarily conſe- 
quent to the View of his Felicity, in his Uniting himſelf with G 0 D, were ſufficient Motives 
to recommend his Duty to him, and to make his Actions more Meritorious, than if he had been, 
as it were, determin'd by a Preventing Pleaſure : In this manner he was in perfe& Ziberty, And 
tis poſſibly in this Capacity the Scripture means to repreſent Him to us in theſe words, -—- He 
Deus ab himſelf made Man from the beginning, and left him in the hand of his Counſel, to keep the Command- 
initio con- ents, &c. Eccleſ. 15.14. That is, kept him cloſely united to Himſelf, only through the clear 
ſtituit ho- View he gave him of his Happineſs and his Duty, without alluring him to it by any Taſte of a 
ar =ag Preventing Pleaſure. But Experience has convinc'd us, to the Eternal Reproach of Free Will, and 
hana, mph the Glory of G O D alone, of the Frailty Adam was obnoxious to, even in a State of ſuch Perfect 
nu Confilii Order and Sublime Happineſs, as was that, he was poſſeſs'd of, before his Diſobedience. 
ſui, adjecit But 1t cannot be ſaid Adam was inclin'd to the Searching out, and Uſing of Senſible things, 
mandata through a nice and exact Knowledge of the Relation and Correſpondence they might bear to his 
- Se" i Body. For, indeed, if it had been neceſſary for him to have examin'd the Configurations of the 
Ec, 16.1 4, Parts of any Fruit, thoſe likewiſe of all the parts of his Body, and the Agreement and Diſagree- 
ment reſylting to each other from their reſpe&tive Conſtitution, before he could judge whether 
as to the preſent Temperature of his Blood, and a thouſand other Diſpolitions of his Body, 
that Fruit was good for his Nouriſhment ; it 1s plain that the whole Capacity of his Mind had 
been entirely fill'd up, with things altogether unworthy of its Application ; and that too to ve- 


ry little Purpoſe, lince we ſee he was not able to preferve himſelf long, though we ſuppole him 


ſo accompliſt'd. | 


Upon Confideration then that the Mind of Adam was-not Infinite, it ſhould not be taken ill, 
that we ſay he was not acquainted with all the Properties of Bodies that encompalſs'd him ;z ſince 
it is certain thoſe Properties are Infinite. And if it be granted, which no Man of any Atten- 
tion can deny, that his Mind was not made to examine the Motions and Configurations of Mat- 
ter, but to be continually Intent on GOD; we need incur no Blame, in Maintaining, it had 
been a Diſorder and Irregularity, at a time when all things ſhould have been perfectly adjuſted, 


if he had been oblig'd to call off his Mind from the View of the Perfe&ions of his Sovereign Good, 


_ to contemplate the Nature of a Fruit, and Examine whether it was fit to Nouriſh him. 

' Adam then was furniſht with Senſes like to ours, by which he was admoniſh'd, without being 
taken of from the Contemplation of G O D, of what was neceſſary for him to do for the Pre- 
ſervation of his Body : He was ſenſible of Pleaſures as we are, and alſo of preventing and inde- 
liberate Pains and Diſlikes. But thoſe Pleaſures, and thoſe Pains were incapable of inſlaving him, 
and rendring him Unhappy as they do us; foraſmuch as being abſolute Maſter of all the Motions 
excited in his Body, he could quiet them in the ſame inftant (if he delir'd it) that he was aware 
of them : And doubtleſs he always deſir'd it in reſpect of Pain. Happy had we been, if he had done 
the ſame thing in reſpe&t of Pleaſure too, and had he not Voluntarily divorc'd himſelf from the 
Union and Preſence of his GO D, by ſuffering the Capacity of his Mind to be fild with the Beau- 
ty, and the expected Sweets of a forbidden Fruit, or poſſibly with a preſumptuous joy kindled in 
his Sou), upen Reflexion on his own Natural Perfections. 

- But after he had Sinn'd, thoſe Pleaſures which before only reſpeafully caption'd him ; and 
thoſe Pains, which, not diſturbing his Felicity, only gave him to underſtand he was capable of lo- 
ſing it, and becoming Miſerable, preferv'd no longer that Deference and Submiſſion. His Senſes 
and his Paſſions obey'd not his Orders, rebelFd againſt him, and enſlay'd him as they do us to all 
kinds of Senflible Objects. 


Thus the Senſes and the Paſſions 1a no wiſe ow'd their Birth to Sin, but only their Power of . 


Tyrannzing over Sinners: And that Power was not ſo much a Diſorder on part of the Senſes, 
as it was of the Mind or the Will of Man, which having looſen'd the ſtrict Union which they 
had with GO D, receiv'd no longer that Light and that Strength, by means whereof they pre- 
{erv'd their Liberty and their Happineſs. 

Upon concluding theſe two Ways of Explaining the Diſorders Sin has been the Cauſe of, we 

ought to infer that there are two things neceſſary to Re-inſtate us in the Order of Nature. 
A xexvedy The firſt 1s this, That we jhould take off, from that weight which iinks us down, and bends 
JE us towards nenlible Goods, by a continual defalcation of our Pleaſures, and by mortitying the 

icing enfibility of our Senſes by Repentance and Circumcilion of heart. SAT, 


Sin has caus'd in the World, and the Foundation of Chriſtian Morality. ; | | The 
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thouſand times leſs than they. Theſe animated Atoms walk and move no leſs than other Animals: 


Chap. VI. The Search ofter Truth ps E: 


The ſecond is this, That we ought to implore of G O D the poize of his Grace, and that Pre- 


venting Delight, which * FESUS CH RIST has particularly merited. for us, without *See the It- 
- which, let us lighten the former Scale as much as we can, it will conſtantly be lowermoſt ; and Iuſtrations. 
(though never.ſo little heavier) will infallibly fink us into Sin and Diſorder. .- 


Theſe two things atE abſolutely neceſſary to reſtore us to, and continue us in our Duty. Rea- 
ſon, as we ſee, agrees intirely with the Goſpel, by both which we are taught, that the Privation, 
Denegation, and Diminution of the Weight of Sin, are neceſſary Preparatives for the Weight of 
Grace to re-eſtabliſh us and unite us unto GO D. - a OY 

But though in this State of Ours, we are under a Perpetual Obligation of warring with our 
Senſes, yet we ſhould not conclude from thence, they are abſolutely corrupted, or diforder'd. 
For if it be conſider'd, that they were given us for the Preſervation of our Body, we ſhall find 
them acquit themſelves of their Duty ſo excellently well, and condut us in that juſt and faithful 
manner to their Fnd, that they ſeem to be 1injuriouſly charg'd with Corruptneſs and Irregularity : 
They ſo readily advertiſe the Soul by Pleaſure and Pain, by agreeable and diſagreeable Taſts 
and other Senſations; of what ſhe ought. to do, or not to do, for the preſervation of Life, 
that it cannot but be unreaſonably ſaid, that this Order and this ExaCtneſs are the conſequents 
of Sin. CSE ob EN ar rl COT TCe 

Our Senſes therefore are not ſo Corrupted as 1s imagin'd, but *tis that which is more Inward UI. 
to the Soul, ”ris our Liberty which is corrupted. . They are not our Senſes that deceive us, but Thar our 
the Will, by its raſh and precipitate Judgments, leads us into Error. When, for inſtance, we ſee Sb | 
Light, it is moſt certain that we ſee Light 3 when a Man feels Heat, he is not miſtaken in-be- js the ire 
lieving that he feels it, whether before or after the fi Sin. But thus we deceive our ſelves cauſe of ur 
in judging. that the Heat which 1s felt, 1s out of the Soul which feels it, as we fhall explain £7975 
hereafter. - 

The Senſes then would in no wiſe caſt us into Error, did we not imploy our Liberty amiſs, 
and judge of things upon their Report, without ſufficient Caution and Advertency. But becauſe 
it is very difficultto help this,and we are, as it were, forc'd to't, on the account of the ſtrict Union 
of our Soul and Body, fee in what manner we ought fo behave our ſelves in uſing them, that 
we may avoid falling into Error. | | | 

We ought exactly to obſerve this Rule, MNever to judge by the Senſes what things are in them. VI. 
ſelves, but only of the Relation they have to one another : Becauſe, indeed, the Senſes were not gl- A Rule 
ven us for the knowing the Truth of things as they are in their own Nature, but only for the” _ 
Preſervation of our Body. 5 


, Ot : _. in the uſe 
But that we may be altogether deliver'd from that Facility and Inclination we have to follow of our Sen- 


the Guidance of the Senſes in the Search after Truth, we ſhall in the ſucceeding Chapters, give a/** 
Summary of the moſt Principal and General Erfors into which they throw us, whereby the Truth 
of what we have been advancing will be manifeſt and acknowledg'd. 
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I. Of the Errors of Sight in reſpect of Extenſron abſolutely confider'd, 


Il. 4 Continuation of theſe Errors about inviſrble Obje&s. 11I. Of the 
Errors of Sight touching Extenſron relatively conſtder d. 


r HE S:ght 1s the Firſt, the moſt Noble and Comprehenſive of all the Senſes, infomuch 
| that had it been givea us for the Diſcovery of Truth, it alone had had more to do 
than all the Other; wherefore if wecan overthrow the Authority the Eyes obtain over 


our Reaſon, 1t will be ſufficient to undeceive us; and to poſſeſs us with a general diſtruſt of all 
the ather Senſes. 


Our bulineſs therefore is to make it appear, That we ought in no wiſe to rely on the Teſtimo- 
ny of our Sight, in our Judgment of the Truth of things, as they are in their own Nature, but 
only 1n diſcovering the Relation they have to the welfare and preſervation of our Body. That 
our Eyes generally deceive us in all the Repreſentations they make of things, in the Magnitude, 
in the Figures, and Motions of Bodies, in Light and Colours, which are the only things we ſee : 


That none of theſe things are really what they ſeem to be, that all Mankind is miſtaken in then, 
and that hereby we fall into other Errors numberleſs ang infinite. 


We begin with Extenſion. Lo! then the Reaſons that induce us to believe that our E 


repreſent it to us ſuch as it is in it ſelf. With Glaſſes we diſcover as often as we ple 


L 
yes Never of the Er- 
mals much leſs than a grain of Sand, which is almolt inviſible : 


ale, Ani- rors of fight 
* Nay, there have been ſeen a 7 7*/p:# of 
Extenjion 
Therefore they mult have Legs and Feet, Bones in their Legs to ſupport them, Muſcles to move party 
them, Tendons and infinite Fibres in every Muſcle ; laſtly, Blood or animal Spirits extreamly * See the 
ſubtil and rehn'd, elther to fil] or make theſe Muſcles move ſucceſſively. Without this it is im- Fournal if 
poſlibte to concelve they live, are nouriſh'd, or tranſlate their little Bodies into different places, tbe Leary 
according to the different Impreſſions of Obje&s; or rather *tis impoſſible for thoſe Men them- os _ 
| E ſelves © 


/ 
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ws ſelves have ſpent 'all their Life in Anatomy, and in diſcloſing Nature, to imagine the number, 

4 the diverſity, the delicacy, gf all the parts theſe little Bodies are neceſſarily compounded of, 
4. ..,, hereby they live and perform all thoſe things we ſee them do. 

2. 2 The Imagination is loſt and confounded at fo incredible a littleneſs ; it cannot catch the va- 

_ niſhing parts, nor take hold of them, as being t00 little to be graſp'd by &: And though Reaſon 

nog, .* juſtifies our Aſſertion, the Senſes and Imagination withſtand the Conviction, and bring us back to 


Doubt and Uncertainty. 


--- "Our Sight is extreamly* ſhort and limited ; but it ought not to preſcribe limits to its Obje& : | 
The Idea it gives us of Extenſion has very narrow bounds, but it does not from thence follow - 
the bounds of Extenſion are ſo; It is doubtleſs infinite in a certain Senſe; and that diminutive F 
part of Matter which is hidden from our Eyes is capable of containing a World, in which may - 

be hid as many things, though leſs proportionably, as appear 1n this great World in which -M- 
3-5 we live. . ar de ag = , 
__ Theſelittle Creatures, which we have been ſpeaking of, may poſſibly have other little Ani- 
mals to prey upon them, and which are imperceptible to them by reaſon of their unſpeakable 
ſmallneſs, as the others are imperceptible to us. What an Hand-worm is in compariſen to us, 
That thoſe little Animals are in reſpe& of an Hand-worm ; and perhaps there may be in Na- | 
ture leſs, and leſs ſtill to infinity, proceeding 1n that prodigious proportion -of a Man to an | 
', Hand-worm. | | So | | 
We have Evident and Mathematical Demonſtrations of the Diviſibility of Matter in infinitum, s, 
| and that's enough to perſuade us there may be Animals, ſtill lefs and lefs than others 77 infini- by 
tum ; though our Imagination is frighted and ſtarts at ſuch a conception. GO D made Matter 
only to frame his wonderful Works out of it ; wheretfore fince we are certain that there are 
no parts of it, the Minuteneſs whereof is capable of giving Limits to his power, in the forma- 
tion of theſe little Animals, why ſhould we unreaſonably confine and leflen the Idea of an In- 
finite. Artiſt by meaſuring the Greatneſs and Depth of his Power and Wiſdom, by our finite and 
ſhallow Imagination ? | | jy 
We have been 1n part undeceiv'd by Experiment, which hath diſcover'd to us ſuch Animalsas " 
are a thouſand times leſs than an Hand-worm, why ſhould we ſuppoſe that they are the Laſt and 
the Leaſt of all ? For my part, I ſee no reaſon to imagine : *Tis much more reaſonable to be be- 
liev'd, there are far leſs than thoſe already diſcover'd : For, in fine, little Animals are neyer 
wanting for the Microſcopes, but we want Miſcroſcopes for them. 
tr. 77 If one examines in the midſt ofgWinter the Cicarricle of a Tulip-roop, with a plain Magni- 
erme, Tying or a Convex Glaſs, or even with the bare Eye, one may eafily diſcover It 1n the Leaves 
| which are become green : Thoſe which are to make the Flower or the Tulip, the little triangular 
part which contains the Seed, and the ſix httle Columns that incompaſs it at the bottom of the 
Tulip. Thus it cannot be doubted but the Cicatricle of a Tulip-root contains in it a Tulip 
all entire. : | 
It's reaſonable to believe the ſame thing. of the Cicatricle of a grain of Muſtard, of that of B 
the kernel of an Apple, and generally of all ſorts of Trees and Plants, thongh it cannot be diſ- | 
cerird with the Eye, nor yet with a Microſcope; and we may with ſome ſort of certainty affirm, 
That all Trees lye in Miniature.1n the Cicatricle of their Seed. | 
Nor does it appear unreaſonable to think that there are infinite Trees concea[d in a ſingle Ci- 
catricle ; ſince it not only contains the future Tree whereof it 1s the Seed, but alſo abundance of 
other Seeds, which may all include in them new Trees ſtill, and new Seeds of Trees : Which new 
Seeds poſſibly may be big with other Trees, and other Seeds of Trees as fruitful as the former, 
in an incomprehenſible littleneſs, and thus iz [rfinirm. So that, according to this Notion (which 
will not be thought impertinent or whimſical, except by thoſe who meaſure the Wonders of the 
Infinite Power of G OD, by the Idea's of their Senſes and Imagination) it may be ſaid, that in 
the ſingle kernel of an Apple, may be involved Apple-trees, Apples and Seeds of Apple-trees, 
for infinite or almoſt infinite Ages,in that proportion of a perte& Apple-tree to an Apple-tree in 
its Seeds. And, That Nature does only open and unfold theſe little Trees, by giving a ſenſible 
growth to that which is out of its Seed; and inſen{ible, but molt real increaſes, .to thoſe which 
we concelve to be in their Seeds, in proportion to their Bigneſs. For it cannot be doubted but 
there are Bodies little enough to infinuate themſelves between the Fibres of thoſe Trees, which 
we conceive in their Seeds, and to be ſerviceable to their Nouriſhment. 
What has been ſaid of Plants and their Cicatricles, we have liberty to conceive of Animals, and 
of the Cicatricles of which they are produc'd. We ſee in the Cicatricle of a Tulip-root an 
entire Tulip. * Weſee in the Cicatricle of a new-laid Egg, and which had never R 
* The Cicatricle or heen brooded, a Chicken, which is poſſibly compleatly form'd. We ſee Þ Frogs in | A 
Y 


the Sperm of the Egg is —— ago EM . | 
« little white ſpot wpon the Eggs of Frogs, and we ſhall ſee other Animals ſtill ia their Cicatricles when we 
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Mai. have Art and Experience enough to diſcover them. But *tis not for the Mind to ſtand * 
#he Tolk. See a A . . 5 Yo 

pigh. de Formatione Atill, when the Eyescan go no farther : For the view of the Soul is of a greater com- "Y 
Pulli in Ova. paſs than the ſight of the Body. -- Beſides this therefore, we ought to think, That all "3 


+ See SWammer- the Bodies of Men and of Beaſts, which ſhould be born or produc'd till the Er of 


dams Mirko Te oe the World, were poſlibly created from the Beginning of it : I would fay, That the 
IR Females of the Original Creatures were, for ought we know, created together, with : 
all thoſe of the ſame Speczes Avhich have been, or. ſhall bs, begotten or procreated whilit the . 
World ſtands. | | | | . [ 


We id 


. Truth :. But we have juſt cauſe to fear, leſt we ſhould be too deſirous 0 


Chap. '1V.  . The Search after Truth. 
- We might puſh this Thought much farther yet, and it may bewith a rene deal of Reaſon and 


| ] wo penetrating too far into 
the Works of G O D: We ſee nothing but Infinities round about ns : And not only our Senſes and 


our Imagination are too limited to comprehend them z but the 2474 it ſelf, however pure and diſ- 


engag'd from Matter, is too groſs as well as too feeble to pierce into-the leaſt of the Works of 
_ the Almighty. *Tis loft, *tis diſſipated, 'tis dazled and amazed at the view of that; which, ac- 


cording to the Language of the Senſes, is call'd an Arom. Notwithſtanding, the Pure Intellect 
has this advantage above the Imagination of the Senſes, that it acknowledges its own Weakneſs, 


and the Almightineſs of GO D : Whereas our Imagination and our Senſes bring down the works 
of GOD, and audaciouſlly ſet themſelves above them, and fo throw us headlong and blind-fold 
into Error. For -onr Eyes furniſh tis not with the Idea's of any of thoſe things we diſcover by 
 Mhicroſcopes and our Reaſon. We perceive not by our Sight any leſs Body than an Hand-worm, 
or a Mite, The half of a Hand-worm is nothing if we rely on the Report of our Eyes. A 
Ate is a Mathematical point in their account, which you can't divide, but you muſt annjhilate. 


Our Sight then does not repreſent Extenſion to us, as it is in it-felf, bur as it is in Relation to 


....our Body : And becauſe the half of a Mite has no conſiderable relation to our Body, and has 
no influence either towards the Preſervation or Deſtruction of it ; therefore our Eyes entirely : 


conceal it from Us. 


But if-we had Eyes made after the manner of Microſcopes, or rather, if we were as little as 
Hand-worms and Mites, we ſhould judge of the Magnitude of Bodies in a far different manner. 
For, without doubt, theſe little Animals have their Eyes ſo diſpos'd as to ſee the Bodies that ſur- 
round them and their own Bodies, far greater than we ſee them ;. for otherwiſe they could not 
receive ſuch impreſſions as were neceſſary to the Preſervation of Life, and fo the Eyes they have 
would be altogether uſeleſs. 

But that we may throughly explain theſe things, we muſt conſider, that our Eyes are in effte&t 
only Natural Spectacles ; that their humours have the ſame way of Operating as the Glaſſes in-the 
Spettacles, and that according to the figure of the Cryſtalline, and its diſtance from the Retina, 
we ſee Objects very differently; inſomuch- that we cannot be aſſur'd there are-two Men in the 
World that ſee Bodies of the ſelf-ſame bigneſs, ſince we -cannot be aſſur'd there are two Men's 
Eyes altogether made alike. 

'Tis a Propoſition that ought to be imbrac'd by all thoſe who concern themſelves with Opticks, 
That ObjeAs which appear equally diſtant are ſeen ſo much bigger, as the figure which is deli- 
neated in the fund of the Eye is bigger. Now it 1s certain that in the Eyes of thoſe Perſons 
whoſe Cryſtalline is more convex, the Images are painted leſſer, in proportion to the convexity. 
Thoſe then who are ſhort-ſighted having their Cryſtalline more convex ſee the Objects leſſer than 
thoſe whoſe Cryitalline is of the common ſtandard, or than old People, who want Spectacles tv 
read with, but ſee perfettly well at a diſtance ; ſince thoſe whoſe Sight is ſhort muſt neceſſarily have 
the Cryſtalline more convex, on ſuppoſition their Eyes, as to the other parts, are equal. 

*T were the ealieſt thing in Nature to demonſtrate all theſe things Geomerrically ; and were they 
not of the number of thoſe which are very well known, I would inſiſt longer upon them to make 
them evident. But becauſe ſeveral have already handled this Subject, I deſire ſuch as are willing 
to be inſtruQed therein, to turn to them and conſult them. | 

Since it 1s not manifeſt that there are two Men in the World who ſee Objects in the ſame bulk 
and magnitude, and generally the ſame Man ſees them bigger with his left Eye than his right, 
according to the Obſervations which have been made, and are related in the Journal of the Lear- 
ned from Rome, in January 1669, it 1s plain we ought not to build upon the Teſtimony of our 
Eyes, fſo as to paſs our judgment from it. It is much better to attend to Reaſon, which proves 
to us, That we are unable to determine what is the abſolute Magnitude of Bodies which encom- 
paſs us, or what Idea we ought to have of the Extenſion of a Foot-ſquare, or of that of our 
own Body; ſo as that Idea may repreſent it to us as it 15. For we learn from Reaſon, that the 
leaſt of all Bodies would be no longer l:eele, if it were alone, fince it is compounded of an infi- 
nite number of parts out of each of which GOD could frame an Earth, which yet would be 
but a ſingle Point in compariſon of the reſt in conjuntion. Thus the Mind of Man is incapable 
of forming an Idea great enough to comprehend and embrace the leaſt Extenſion in the World, 
ſince the Mind has bounds, but that Idea ſhould be infinite. Ok 

It is true, The Mind may come very near the Knowledge of the Relations theſe infinites have 
to one another, which conſtitute the World ; it may know, for inſtance, one of them to be dou- 
ble to another, and that a Fathom is the meaſure of ſix Foot. Yet for all this it cannot form an 
Kdea to it {elf that can repreſent theſe things as they are in their own Nature. 

Well, but let it be ſuppos'd that the Mind is capable of Idea's, which equal or which meaſure 
the Extenſion of Bodies, which we ſee; for it would be a difficult undertaking to convince Men 
of the contrary : Let us ſee what may be concluded from the Suppoſition. Doubtleſs this will be 
the Concluſion, That G O D does not deceive us : That he has not given us Eyes like Glaſſes, to 


magnifie or diminiſh the Obje&, and therefore we ought to believe that our Eyes repreſent things 


as really they are. | CINE | 
*Tis true, G OD nxver deceives us, but we often deceive vur ſelves, by judging of things 


with an unwarrantable raſhneſs. For we often judge that the Objects whereof we have Idea's 


exiſt, and likewiſe that they altogether reſemble thctr Idea's ; when yet it often falls out that the 
ObjeRs are neither like their Idea's, nor do they exilt at all. 
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 F. Matizzxancns Concerning Book 1. 
 TheExiſtence of a thing does no ways follow from our having'an Idea of it, much leſs does 
it follow that the thing is perfe&ly like the Idea which we have thereof. It cannot be concluded 
from G O D's giving us ſuch a ſenſible Idea of Magnitude upon the preſentation of a ſix Foot-rule 
to our Eyes, that this Rule has the ſame Extenſion, as it is repreſented to us by that Idea ? For 
firſt, All Men have not the ſame ſenſible Idea of this fame meaſure,ſince all Men have not their Eyes 
diſpoſed in the ſame manner. Again, The ſame Perſon has not the ſame ſenſible Idea of a ſix 


Foot-rule, when he beholds it with. his left Eye, as when he views it with his right, as has been ----__ 
already faid. Finally, It often happens that the ſelf-ſame Perſon, entertains quite different Idea's  . © 
of the ſame Objeas at different times, according as they are ſuppos'd nearer or farther off, as _ 


ſhall be explain'd 1n its proper place. 


It is then nothing but prejudice grounded upon no good teaſon to think we ſee Bodies accor- 
ding to their real Magnitude; for our Eyes being not giver us for any other purpofe than the ſe- 


curity of our-Body; they diſcharge their Duty admirable well, in giving us ſuch Idea's of OQb- 
jeds as are proportion'd to its magnitude. = | OR ry OO ik | 

But the better to conceive what ought to be our judgments concerning the Extenſion of Bodies, 
from the Report of our Eyes, let us imagine GOD to have created in Epitomie, out of a por- 


* tion of matter of the bigneſs of a ſmall Globe, an Heaven and Earth, and Men upon this Earth, 


with all other things, the ſame proportion being obferv'd, as in this Grand World. Theſe little 
Men would ſee each other, and the parts of their Budies, as likewiſe the little Animals which 


were capable of incommoding them. Otherwiſe their Eyes would be uſeleſs to their preſerva- 


tion. It is manifeſt then from this Suppoſition, theſe little Men would have Idea's of the magni- 
tude of Bodies quite different from ours ; ſince they would look upon their little World, which 
would be but a Ball in our account, as ſtretch'd out into infinite ſpaces, juſt as we do 1a reſpe& 


of the World in which we are. 


Or if this is not ſo eaſie to be conceiv'd, let us ſuppoſe G O D had created an Earth infinitely 
vaſter than this which we inhabit, ſo that this new Earth ſhould be to ours, what ours would be 
to that we have ſpoken of in the fore-going Suppoſition. Let us moreover conceive GOD Almighty 


to have obſerv'd in all the parts which went to the Compoſition of this New World, the very _ 
ſame proportion he has done 1n thoſe which make up Oars. It is plain, that the Inhabitants of thi - 
latter World would be Taller,than the ſpace betwixt our Earth and the moſt diſtant Stars we can -— 


diſcover : And this being ſo, it is manifeſt that if they had the ſame Idea's of Extenſion of Bo- 
dies as our ſelves, they would be able to diſcern ſome of the parts of their own Bodies, and 
and would ſee others of a prodigious unweildineſs ; fo that *tis ridiculous to think they would ſee 
things 1n the ſame Bigneſs as they are ſeen by us. | 

[t is apparent in theſe two Suppoſitions we have made, that the Men, whether of the Great or 
Little World, would have Idea's of the Magnitude of Bodies very different from ours, ſuppoſing 
their Eyes to furniſh them with Idea's of the Obje&s round about them, proportion'd to the 
Magnitude of their own Bodies. Now if theſe Men ſhould confidently affirm upon the Teſtimo- 
ny of their Eyes, that Bodies were of the very ſame bigneſs whereof they ſaw them, it is not to 
be doubted but they would be deceiv'd ; and I ſuppoſe no Man will make a queſtion of it : And 
yet it 1s Certain that theſe Men would have as Good Reaſon to juſtifie their Opinion, as we have 
to defend our Own. Let us acknowledge then, from their Example, That we are -very uncertain 
of the Magnitude of Bodies, which we ſee, and that all which can be known by us concerning 
them from the Teſtimony of Sight, is only the mutual Relation there is between Them and Us. 
In a word, that our Eyes were never glven us whereby to judge of the Truth of things, but 
only to give us notice of ſuch as might either moleſt or profit us in ſomething or other. 

But *tis not thought ſufficient for Men to credit their Eyes only, in order to judge of Y:ſ#ble 


ACenti- ObjeQs : They think they are to be truſted farther, even to judge of thoſe which are viſible. 
uation of Becauſe there are ſome things which they cannot ſee, they conclude they do not ex:/#, attributing 


theſe Er- 
rors about 


Inviſible 
Cbjets 


to their Sight a Penetration in a manner Infinite. This is an Impediment which prevents their 
diſcovering the real Cauſes of abundance of Natural Effects : For that they aſcribe them to Ima- 
ginary Faculties and Qualities, 1s often meerly for want of diſcerning the Trze, which conſiſt in 
the different Configurations of theſe Bodies. 

They ſee not, for Inſtance, the little parts of Air or Flame, muck leſs thoſe of Light, or of 
a matter ſtill more fine and ſubtil : And upon this ſcore they are ready to believe, they are not 
1n being, at leaſt, conclude them void of force and ation. They betake themſelves to Occult Qua- 
lities, or Imaginary Faculties to explain all the Effets, whereof thoſe Imperceptible parts are The 
True and Natural Cauſe, _ | 

They had rather have recourſe to the horror of a Vacuum to Explain the Elevation of water in 
the Pump, than impute it to the Gravitation of the Air. They chuſe to aſcribe the Flux and Re- 
flux of the Sea, to the Qualities of the Moon, rather than to the preſſure of the Atmoſphere, that 
1s, to the Air which ſurrounds the Earth ; and the Elevation of Vapours to the Artratt:ve Facul- 
ties of the Sun, than to the ſimple Motion of Impulſe, cauſed by the parts of the Subr:il Hatter, 
which it continually diffuſes abroad. 

They look upon thoſe as Men of trifliag and impertinent Thought, who have recourſe only to 
the Fleſh and Blood, in accounting for all the Motions of Animals: Likewiſe for the habits, and 
the Corporeal Memory of Men: And this partly proceeds from the Conception they have of 
the littleneſs of the Brain, and its incapacity thereupon to preſerve the Traces of an almoſt in- 


finite number of things, lodg'd in it. They had rather admit, though they can't conceive how, 
a Soul 


Chap. VI; | The Search after Truth. 


4 Soul in Beaſts, which is neither Body nor Spirit ; Qualities4nd Iztentional Species, for the Habits 
and:Memory of Men; or ſuch like things, notwithſtanding they have 'no particular Notion of 
them in their Mind. | EG ee, 
| 1 ſhould be tvo tedious ſhould I ſtand to reckon up all the Errors we fall into through this Pre- 
judice. There are very few in Natural Philoſophy, to which it has not- given ſome occaſion ; and 
if a Man ſhould make a conſiderate Reflexion thereupon, he would poſlibly be aſtoniſh'd at it. 

But though 1 am not willing to dwell too lang upon theſe things, yet I cannot ſoeafily paſs by the 
contempt Men generally have for Infets, and other little Animals which are produc'd out of a 
Matter, call'd by them Corrupted. © "Tis a very unjuſt contempt, founded only on the Ignorance 
of the thing deſpis'd, and the fore-mention'd Prejudice. There is nothing deſpicable in Nature, 
and all the Works of G OD ate worthy of our Reſpe&t and Admiration ; efpecially if we attend 
to the wonderful ways he takes both in making, and perſerving, them.* The leaſt of Flies are as 
compleat, as Animals'of an exceſſive bulk or ſtature: The proportions of their Limbs. are as 
juſt as thoſe of the other: And it ſeems moreover that GO D has deſign'd them'greater Orna- 
ments to recompenſe them for the Littleneſs of their Bodies. They have Coronets and Plumes, ana 
other Attire upon their Heads, which out-ſhine all that the Luxury of Men can invent. And I 
dare venture to ſay, that all thoſe who have never made uſe of any thing but their Eyes, have 
never ſeen any thing ſo ſplendid, ſo exaCt,or ſo magnificent in the Palaces of the greateſt Princes, 
as may be ſeen with Glaſſes on the Head of an ordinary Fly. | 

'Tis true, theſe things are.exceedingly Little, but it is ſtill more ſurprizing to find ſuch a Col- 
leftion of Beauties 1n fo little Room ; and though they are very common, yet that is no Diminu- 
tion to their Value; norare thoſe Animals thereby leſs perfe&t in themſelves; but on the contrary, 
the Power and Wiſdom of GOD appear more wonderful, who with ſuch Profuſion and Magnif- 
cence has ſhewnan almoſt infinite number of Miracles in their Production. | 

And yet our Sight conceals all theſe Beauties from us: It makes us deſpiſe all/theſe Works of 


GOD fo worthy of our Admiration: And becauſe theſe Animals are little in Relarion to our Bo- 


dy, it cauſes us to conlider them as little abſo/urely, and conſequently as deſpicable by reaſon of 
their Littleneſs ; as if Bodies could be little in themſelves. : 


Let us ſtrive then to forbear tollowing the Impreſſions of our Senſes, in the judgment which we 
. paſs on the Magnitude of Bodies : And when we ſay, for Inſtance, That a Bird is little, let it 
not be abſolutely underſtood : For nothing 1s Great or Little in it ſelf : Even a Bird is great, in 
compariſon of a Fly ; and if it be little in reſpe& of our Body, it doth not follow it is abſolutely 
ſo; fince our Body is not the molt perfe& Rule by which we ought to meaſure others. It is it 
ſelf very little in reference to the Earth, as is the Earth it ſelf in reſpet of the Circumference 
which the Sun or Earth deſcribe round each'other: And fo is that Circunfference in relation to 
the ſpace contain'd betwixt us and the fix'd Stars; and fo continuing the Tyropgteſſion on. For we 
may {till imagine ſpaces greater and greater ad :nfimtum. | | 
But it muſt not be imagin'd that our Senſes exaAtly inform us of the 'Re{ation other Bodies have 117: 2 
toour own : For Exad@neſs and Juſtneſs are no ways eſſential to ſennbte Notices, which ſhould of the Er- 
only be Inſtrumental to the Preſervation of Life. It 1s true we K.jow exactly enough the Rela- '” 
tion Bodies, which are near us, have with our own. But 1n proJzortion to the diſtance theſe Bo- torn 
dies are remov'd from us, we know leſs of them, becauſe then they have leſs relation to our Bo- hor _— 
dy. The Idea or Senſation of Magnitude, which we have upon fight of a Body, leſſens in pro- tively cox- 
| portion to the Body's being in a leſs capacity of hurting vs: And that Idea or Senſation increa- 4 4- 
ſes proportionably as the Body approaches nearer, or rather, as the Relation it has to our Bod Y, 
is augmented. Finally, If this Relation altogether ceaſes ; that 15, if any Body is fo little or ſo 
diſtant from us, as to be incapable of hurting us, we forthwith loſe the Senſation of it. So that 
by our Sight we may ſometimes judge pretty nearly of the Relation other Bodies have to ours : 
'And of that which they have to one another : But we olight never to think they are of the ſame 
Magnitude they appear to us. 
Our Eyes, for Example, repreſent the Sun and Moon of one or two Feet diameter, but we 
ſhould not imagine with Epicurzs and Lucretizs, that they are really of that dimenſion. This ſame 
Moon ſeems to us upon ſight far greater than the greateſt Stars, yet no Man doubts but it is in- 
comparably leſs: Thus we ſee daily on the Earth two things or more, of whoſe magnitude we 
can have no. exact aſſurance; becauſe to make a judgmept of this Nature, *tis neceſſary to know 
the preciſe diſtance of theſe Bodies, which is very difficult to be known. | 
We are even hard put to't to judge with any kind of certainty of the Relation there is betwixt «+ 
two-Bodies though never ſo near us. We are forc'd to take them in our hands, and hold them 
one againſt the other to compare them 3; and afterall, we often heſitate without being able juſtly 
to determine any thing. This is viſibly acknowledg'd as often as a Man would examine which A 
are biggeſt of ſome pieces of Coin that are almoſt equal , for he is then oblig'd to put them one 
upon another, to diſcover by a ſurer Method than by Sight whether they correſpond in bigneſs; 


Our Eyes therefore not only deceive us in the Magnitude of Bodigg abſolutely confider'd. b | 
in the Relation thoſe Bodies have betwixt themſelves. f er, Out even 
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= CHAP: Vii 


E Of the Errors of Sight about Figures. IT. We have no Knowledge of the 
leaſt of theni.. II. The Knowledge we have of the greater, is not exadF, 

\ TV. An Explication of ſome Natural Fudgments which prevent our Decepti- 
on. V. That theſe very Judgments deceive us in ſome particular junfures. 


1. UR Sight is leſs liable to deceive us in the Repreſentation of Figures, than in the Repre- 
Cf the wt ſentation of any other thing ; becauſe Figure 1s not a thing of an abſolute kind, but its 
rars of [ig £ Nature conſiſts in the Relation which is between the parts which terminate ſome pace, 


eres, andacertain point, which we concelve 1n that ſpace, and which we may call, as 1n a Circle, the 


Centre of the Figure. Notwithſtanding, we are miſtaken a thouſand ways in Figures, and the 
Knowledge we receive from our Senſes, is not exceedingly exact concerning any one of them. 

II. We have already prov'd that our Sight diſcovers not to us all ſorts of Extenſion, but only that 

Ne Han which is in ſome conſiderable proportion to our Body ; and that-for this reaſon we ſee not all the 


lg of the Parts of the minuteſt Animals, 'nor thoſe that conſtitute all hard and liquid Bodies. Thus, not 


leaſt of being able to perceive theſe parts by reaſon of their Littleneſs, it follows we are as unable to 

them. perceive their Figures ; ſince the figure of Bodies is nothing but the Term that bounds them. 
See here what an infinite number of inviſible figures preſent themſelves in an inſtant, which are 
far more numerous than thoſe our Eyes acquaint us withal: which yet induce the Mind, that 
truſts too much to their reach and capacity, and ſtands not to examine things to the bottom, to 
believe theſe Figures dot exiſt. | 

ut. As for Bodies proportion'd to our Sight, (the number whereof is very inconſiderable in com- 
The know- pariſon of the other) we diſcover their figure tolerably well, but never know it exactly by our 
ledge me Senſes. Nay, we cannot ſo much as be aſſur'd from our Sight it a Circle or a Square, which 
my = are two of the moſt ſimple figures that are, be not an Ellpſrs and a Parallelogramme, though theſe 
| Srqgrn :4, figures be both in our Hands, and very near our Eyes. 

|  Tadd farther, that we cannot exaQly diſcern whether a Line be Right or not, eſpecially if it 
be ſoinewhat lvng. We muſt then have a Rule for it : But to what purpoſe ? we know not whe- 
ther the Rule it {elf be ſuch as we ſappoſe it ought to be; nor can we be fully fatisfy*d concern- 
ing it. And yet without the knowledge of this Line, we can never know any figure, as is evi- 
dent to all the World. — 

This is what may be ſaid in general of Figures, which we have before our Eyes, and in our 
Hands. But if we ſuppoſe them at a diſtance from us, how many changes do we find in the 
projeQtion they make in the fund of our Eyes. I will not ſtand to deſcribe them here; they may 
eaſily be learn'd in any Book of Opticks,- or by examining the Figures which we ſee in Pictures. 
For fince the Painter is oblig'd to change them almoſt all, to the end they may appear in their 
Natural ite, and to paint, for laſtance, Circles like Elpſes: *Tis an infallible ſign of the Errors 

| of our Sight, in Objeas that are not Painted ; But theſe Errors are corrected by freſh Senſati- 
ons, which poſſibly may be lookt apon as a ſort of Natural Judgments, and may be tern'd the 
Judgments of the Senſes. 

iv. In beholding a Cube, for Example, it is certain that all the ſides we ſee of it never cauſe a 
An Expli- Projeftion, or an Image of an equal dimenſion in the fund: of our Eyes ; ſince the Image of all 
ſome J thele ſides, when painted in the Retina or the Optick Nerve, nearly reſembles a Cube pitur'd 
Jome Natu- . 2 | . F 
ral judg- In Perſpettive; and conſequently the Senſation we have of it, ought to repreſent the faces of a 
mentswhich Cube unequal , becauſe they are fo in Perſpe&ive. This notwithſtanding, we ſee them all equal, 
prevent Or nor are we in an Error. | 
4ecepum. Now it might be ſaid, That this is occaſion'd by a kind of Judgment, which we are naturally 

inclin'd to make ; namely, That the Faces of the Cube which are fartheſt from us, ought not to 
caſt on the fund of our Eyes ſo large Images as the Faces which are nearer ; but whereas Senſa- 
tion, is only peculiar to the Senſes, and 74dgmert,in propriety of Speech cannot be aſcrib'd to them ; 
it is certain this Judgment is only a Compound-ſenſation, which conſequently may be ſometimes 
—_— 

However, ſince that which is only Senſation in us, may in Relation to the Author of Na- 
ture, -who excites it, be confider'd as a kind of Judgment, I ſpeak ſometimes of Senſations 
as of Natural Judgments; becauſe this form of Speaking 1s expedient in giving an ac- 
count of things; as may be ſeen towards the End of the Niath Chapter, and 1n ſeveral other 

laces. | | = 
ts Though the Judgments I ſpeak of, are ſerviceable in correding our Senſes, a thouſand dif- 
Thee ferent Ways, and without them we ſhould hardly ever be in the Right, nevertheleſs they fail 
he'd. 2. not to be ſometimes the- occaſion of our Error. If it happens, for inſtance, that we ſee the 
ceiveusin Spire of a Steeple behind a great Wall, or beyond a Mountain, it will appear to us to be both 
/ome parti- little and at no great diſtance : But it we ſhould fee jt at the fame diſtance, but with many 
_ 1i3- Fields and Houſes lying betwixt us and it, it would undoubtedly appcar both much bigger and 
#"6% more remote; although in both caſes the projection of the Rays ot the Steeple or t! 
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Chap,” VIE- Ono TherSearch afffr Trath. © -.:.-19 
the Steeple, which 1s pictar'd in the fund of eur Eye, is altogether the ſame. Now it may be 
ſaid that the reaſon why we ſee it greater, is the judgment we naturally make, viz.- That be- 
cauſe ſo many Fields lie betwixt us and the Steeple, # muſt needs be more remote, and conſe- 
quently greater. | | TR 2 

But if on the other hand, we faw no interjacent Lands betwixt our Eyes and the Steeple, tho? 
at the ſame time we knew there were many,-and that it was a great way oft, which is very oh- 
ſervable, it wovid notwithſtanding ſeem to us to be very little and very near, as I have ſaid be- 
fore: which we may farther ſnppole to happen from a kind of judgment natural to our Soul, 
whereby ſhe ſecs the Steeple in this manner, becauſe ſhe judges it to be at five or ſix hundred paces 
diſtance. For generally our Imagination repreſents no greater ſpace betwixt the obje&ts and our - 
ſelves, unleſs aſſiſted by a ſenſible view of other intervening objeFs; and beyond which, it has 
ſill liberty to imagine ſomething more. Tn ite ES 

'Tis for this reaſon that the Moon at the Riſing or Setting, is ſeen much bigger, than when See the 
elevated a good height above the Horizon : For this elevation removes our view from off the ob- 9 6; 2 
jeas I7ing betwixt us and her, the dimenſions whereof we know ; fo that we cannot judge of that 5,4 © © 
of the Moon by forming the compariſon between them. But when ſhe is juſt riſen, or about to 
ſet, we ſee a great many Fields, betwixt her and us, of whoſe extenſion we have a tolerable know- 
ledge; and thus 1t 1s that we judge her more remote, and upon that reaſon ſee her ſo large as we 
do. OD ion ot | 

And it muſt be obſerv'd, That when ſhe is elevated above our heads, though our Reaſon moſt 
infallibly afſures us, ſhe is vaſtly diſtant, yet we cannot avoid ſeeing her very near, and very 
little; becauſe indeed theſe Natural Judgments of the Sight, are founded only on the Percepti- 
ons of the ſame Sight, and Reaion 1s unable to correct them : So that they frequently lead us in- 
to Error, by making us form voluntary judgments, that go hand in hand along with them. For 
when we judge according to our Senſations, we are always deceiv'd, though we nevererrin judg- 
ing according to our Conceptions: becauſe the Body is no farther inſtructive, than is condu- 


cing to the Body, and *tis only GO D who always teaches us the Truth, as ſhall be ſhewn here- 
after. | | 


Theſe ialſe Judgments not only decelve us in the Diſtance and Magnitude of Bodies, which 
are not the Subject of this Chapter, but in repreſenting their Figure otherwiſe than it is. We ſee, 
for Initauce, the Sun and Moon, and other very remote Spherical Bodies as if they were flat, and 
only circular: Becauſe at that great diſtance we are unable to diſcern whether the part oppoſite 
to us, Is nearer us than the others; and on that account, we judge it is equally diſtant from us : 
And thus upon the ſame grounds we conclude the Stars with the Azure which appears in the 
Heaven, are rang'd in the ſame jult diſtance, in a vault perfetly convex, ſince our Mind ever 
ſuppoſes Equality, where it diſcovers no Inequality ; which yet it ought not poſitively to admit, 
unleſs there be evident conviction for it. | 

[ ſhall not here inſiſt longer on the Errors of our Sight, in reſpe& of the Figures of Bodies, 
ſince a Man may be ſufficiently inſtructed in any Book of Opticks. That Science in effte&t does 
only .inſtru& us how to put tallacies on our Eyes; and its whole drift and artifice conſiſts meerly 
in finding means of making us form thoſe Natural Judgments, I have been ſpeaking of, at a time 
when they are moſt impertinent and unſeaſonable. And this cheat may be ated in ſo many dif- 
terent ways, that, of all the Figures that are in the World, there 1s not any ſingle one, but may 
be painted in a thouſand different faſhions ; ſo that the Sight muſt unavoidably be deceiv'd. But, 
this is not the proper place of explaining theſe things more throughly. What I have ſaid is ſuffici- 
ent, to letus ſee we ſhould not give over-much credit to the Teſtimony of our Eyes, even in their 


Repreſentations of the Figures of Bodies, though in point of Figures, their reports are much more 
faithful than in any other occaſion. 


CHAP. VII 


I. That our Eyes are incapable of informing us of the Quantity or Swiftneſs 
of Motion conſidered in it ſelf. 11. That Duration, which is neceſſary to 
our Knowledge of the Quantity of Motion, is unknown to us, III. An In- 
ſtance of the Errors of Sight about Motion and ReS$t. | 


AVING already diſcover'd the moſt Fundamental and General Errors of our Sight 

touching Extenſion and its Figures, I come now to corre& thoſe in which this ſame 

. Sight ingages us, about the Motion of Matter. And this has no great difficulty in 

It, after what I have already aid of Extenſion. For there is ſo neceſſary a relation and depen- 

dence betwixt theſe two things, that if we are deceiv'd in the Magnitude of Bodies, we muſt 
as certainly be deceiv'd in their Motion too. 


But, that I may advance nothing but what is clear and diſtinQ, it is neceſſary to take off what- 
ever 1s equiyocal from the word Aotion. For this Term has generally two ſignifications- The 


. Erſt. 


ÞI 
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Ge Ft Margpnancus Concerning © © ©. - Book ] 
firſt denotes a certain Powey or Force, which we imagine in the Body mov'd, and which we iuppoſk 
the cauſe of its Motion : The ſecond is the Tranſlation or continued Conveya;rce Of a Body either 
it its removal from, or approaching to another, which we conſider as at -e/t; s E 

When Ifay, for Inſtance, That a Boul has communicated its Motion to another. the word 1- 
tion is to be underſtood in its firſt fignefication : But if I fay ſimply, that I ſee a Boul in 4 great 
Motion, 1t 1s to be taken in the ſecond. Ina word, the Term Aotion fignifies at once ( 
and Efe&, which are vet two things altogether diffrent. 

[ am per{waded that Men are under moſt palpaple and moſt dangerous miſtakes, concerning 
the Force that gives this Motion, and Tranſlation to the Bodies mov'd. Thoſe fine Terms, N,- 
tre and Impreſ9d Qualities, are good for nothing but to ſhelter the Iznorance of the Falſly f F500 

1 ©, and the Impieties of the Zibertine; as I could eaſily demonſtrate. But this is not a place pro- 


c* A /. 
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oh. of the DEF tO diſcourſe of the Power that moves Bodies, ſince that is not of a viſible Nature ; and Ian 


>d. Parr of Only ſpeaking here of the Errors of our Eyes. I defer it till a time when it will be more fez- * 


the 5.Book, ſonable. 


Afotion taken in the ſecond ſenſe, that 15, for the Tranſlation of a Body in its removal from an- 
other, 15 ſomething ot a viſible kind, and the Subjett of this Chapter. 


,1. [ have, I think, ſufficiently demonſtrated in the fixth Chapter, that our Sight does not ac- 
Tara ur quaint us with the Quantity or Magmtude or Bodies, 1n themſelves; but only with the mutuat 
FYES UC 


i111 TElation they ſtand in, to each other, and eſpecially to our own. From whence E infer. that 
;/ inforz- We are incapable of knowing the true and abſolute Magnitude of their Motion, that is, of their 
iy *% of ſwiſtnels or ſlowneſs, but only the relation theſe Motions have to one another, and more eſpe- 
i (ua75%jally to the Motion ordinarily incident to our own Body. Which I thus prove. 
6-4 + ”. It is certain that we kuow not how to judge how great the Motion of a Body is, but by the 
rim conf. Length of the Space the Body has ran over. "Thus our Eyes not informing us of the true Length 
der'd in i; of the Space deſcrib'd by the Motion, 1t tollows that *tis impoſlible for us to know the true Qunan-- 
ſelf. tity of the Motion. y _— 
This Argument is only a Corollary of that which I have ſaid of Extenſion, and allthe force it kas 
proceeds from its being a neceſſary Conclution of what I have there Demonſtrated : I ſhall now 
give one which depends on no Suppolition. I fay then, that ſuppoſing we were ableclearly to dif- 
cover the true Quantity of the Space deſcrib'd, it would no way follow, thet we could know 
the Quantity of Motion alſo. _ | | 
The Greatneſs or the Swiftneis of Motion includes two things. The firſt is-the Tranſlation or 
Conveyance of a Body trom one place to another, as from Paris to Sr. Cermaiyvs: The ſecond is 
the Tire that neceilarily goes to the making this Conveyance, Now it 15 ot enough to know 
exactly how far Par/s 1s diltant from Sr. Germairs, to know whether a Man has gone it with a Quick 
or a Slow Motion: But it muſt moreover be known how much time he has imploy'd in his Jour-- 
ney : Granting then that the Length of the Journey may be truly known ; I utterly deny we can 
have an exa*t knowledge by our Sight, or indeed any other way whatever, of the Time that is 
ſpent in the paſſage, and of the true Quantity of Duration, 
a This is ſufficiently evident, 11 that at certain times one Hour ſeems to us as long as four; and 
7h41 Di- On the contrary at other times, four Hours ſlip inſenſibly away : When, for Inftance, a Man's 
ris  Vand is fiIPd with Joy, Hours ſeem no longer than a Momeat; becauſe then the time paſſes away 
which ® without thinking of it. But when a Man 1s dejetted with Grief, and lies under ſome ſenſible Pair 
—_ or Affliction, every day is thought an entire Year. The reaſon of which difference is, Thar it 
Jedve of the Eh1S caſe the Mind 1s weary of its Duration, becauſe it is Painful. The mors it applies it ſel to 
21.2ritz of the thought of it, the more it diſcovers 1t, and thereby finds it longer than inthe ſeaſon of Mirth 
Motion, # and Joy, or ſome diverting Imployment, Which as it were carries the Soul out of it {elf, to fix her 
gs cloſer to the Obje& of her Joy, or her Diverſion. For as a Man finds a piece of Painting ſo much 
* # larger, by how much he ſtands to conlider all the little things repreſented in ir, with greater at- 
tention; Or as he finds the head of a Fly conſiderably great, when he diſcerns all the parts of it 
with a Microſcope ; ſo the Mind finds its duration ſo much longer, as it conſiders it with greater 
Attention and is ſenſible of all the parts of it. 
Infomuch that I dont at all doubt, but that GO D could fo apply our Mind to the parts of its 
Duration, by giving us abundance of Senſations in a very little time, as to make. one Hour appear 
as long as many Apes. For as there are no [diviſible Points in Bodies, ſo there are no 1naiviſible In- 
fants in Duration. But as the leaſt parts of Matter may be divided to /7f:iry, {o the parts of Du- 
ration may be aſſigird leſs and lefs to Ifinity, as is eaſy ro demonſtrate. If then the Mind were 
made Attentive to the minuteſt parts of its Duration, by its Senſations which ſhould leave tome 
. Traces in the Brain, whereby to remember them, it would undonbÞtedly lzem much longer to 1t 
than it does, 


But finally, the uſe of Watches is a convincing proof, that there can be no exact knowledge 


of Duration, and I defire no more. For ſince the knowledge of the abſolute Greatneſs or Intenle- 
neſs of Motion depends on a preceding knowledge of the Length of Duration, as we have 
thewn it does; it thence follows, that on Suppoſition we can never exaatly know the ablolnte 
Quantity of Duration, we ſhall never heable to know exactly the abſoluce Quantity of Motion. 
But becauſe ſome Relations, which Duration, or one time has to another may: be known, {ome 
Relations likewiſe which Motions have to one another may be <qually underſteod : For as we 
exn certainly know that. the Solary Year is longer than the Lvmory; fo weigu certainly know 


that a CannonBullet has greater Motion than a Tortoiſe. So that though vur Eyes will not let 


both Cauſe 
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Chap. 1A.--:-- - Fhe- Search after Truth; <= ont: 21 
us ſe the abſolute. Quantity of Motion, yet they fail not to aſſiſt us in diſcovering, nearly 
enough, the Relative Intenſeneſs of it;\ I mean the Relation or Proportion of one Motion to 


another: And we have no need of any farther knowledge thereof for the Preſervation of of. 
Bodies. ” | 


There are many Inſtances to be given, which manifeſtly ſhew that our Sight deludes us touch- IT. 
ing the Motion of Bodies; it very often happens, that the things which ſeem to us in Motion, f 0 10- 
are perfealy at Reſt; and on the contrary thoſe which ſeem to us at Reſt, notwithſtanding, are ance of 


| | al e | 
- in Motion. As when a Man, for inſtance, fits on ſhipboard whillt the Veſſel is under fail in li 


| a of Sight in 
ſwift and ſteady Motion, ne ſeems to ſee the Lands and Fowns fly from him ; they ſeem to be in Js of 
motion, and the Veſſel to ſtand ſtill. = | Motionand 
So if a Man were plac'd upon the Planet Mars, he would cortclude upon fight that the Sun, the Reſt: 
Earth, and the reſt of the Planets together with all the Fixed Stars perform'd their circumvolu- 
tion in about 24 or 25 hours; which is the ſpace of time that 2/ars imptoys in turning round his 
own Ax. And yet the Earth, the Sun, and the Stars never circuit ronnd that Planet. So that 
this Man would ſee things in Motion which were at Reſt, and would think himſelf at Reſt, tho? 
he were in Motion all the time. NLOS Bf 
I ſtand not here to explain, how it comes to paſs that the Man on ſhipboard would eaſily cor- 
re& the miſtake of his Eyes, but the Man ſuppos'd on the Planet Mars would obſtinately defend his 
Error. The Reaſon of it is eaſie to be known: and weſhall more readily find it by reflecting on 
what would happen to a Man that were alleep in a, Veſſel, who ſtarting on a ſudden, faw no- 
thing when he wak'd, beſides the top of a Maſt of ſome Veſſel that made towards hint:- For in 
caſe he ſaw not the Sails ſwell'd with the Wind, nor the Mariners at work, nor felt any Agitation 
or concuſſion of the Ship, or the like, he would abſolutely be at a loſs and in doubt, without know- 


ing which of the two Veſſels was in Motion ; and neither his Eyes nor his Reaſon could give him 
any Information. 


, 
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A Continuation of the ſame Subjef., I. A general Demonſtration of the Er- 
rors of our Sight concerning Motion. Il. T hat the Diſtance of Objefts 
s neceſſary to be known, in order to judge of the Quantity of their Mo- 
tion.” II. The Mediums, whereby we know the Diſtances of Obje&s, 


are Examin d. 


leads us, in reſpe& of the Motion of Bodies. A general 
Let A be the Eye of the Spectator ; C the Object, which I ſuppoſe at a convenient di- F woman 
ſtance from A. I fay, that though the Obje& remains fix*d in C,* it may be thought to be re-74s xy o 


[ COME now to give a General Demonſtration of all the Errors, into which our Sight 1. 


| | -- the Errors 
moy'd as far as D, or to approach as near as B., And though the Obje& recedes towards D, it of ourSighr 
concerning 
N Motion, 


A n <x 


may be believ'd immoveable inC,- and even to approach towards B; and on the contrary, though 
it approaches towards B, it may be thought to be immoveable in C, or even to recede towards D. 
That though the Obje& be advanc'd from C as far as E or H, or to G or K, it may be thought to 
have mov'd no farther than from C to F or I. And again on the other hand, that though the Ob- 
je& be mov'd trom C unto F or I, a Man may think it mov'd to Eor H, or elſe unto G or K. That 
' if the Obje& be moy'd in a line equally diſtant from the SpeRator, that is, in a circumference 

whereof the SpeQtator is the Centre ; though that Obje& be mov'd from CtoP, it may be thought 


to. be moy'd only from B to O: and on the contrary, though it be moy'd only from Bo O, it may 
be thought mov'd from C to P. 
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if beyond the Obje&t C there happens to be another Obje&, ſuppoſe M; which is thought at 
reſt, and which notwithſtanding is in motion towards N : Though the Object C remains 'unmo- 
ved, or is mov'd with a more gentle motion towards F, than M 1s moy*d towards N, it will yet 
ſeem to be oppoſitely mov'd towards Y ; and on the contrary, if &c. _ : ; 
EE It is plain that the proof of all theſe Propoſitions except the laſt, in which there is no difficulty, 
Diſtance of depends on one Suppoſition only, namely this, that we cannot with any aſſurance determine 
objes is concerning the Diſtance of Obje&ts. For if it be true that we cannot judge thereof with any cer- 


neceſſiry 19 pajnty, it follows that we cannot be aſſured whether C is adyanc'd on towards D, or has ap- 
a rp T proached towards B, and fo of the other Propoſitions. . 


indge of Now to know whether the judgments we form of the Diſtance of ObjeRs are infallible, we - 
the 0uanti- have no more to do than to examine the means we make uſe of to judge concerning it. If theſe - 


ty of their theans are uncertain, *tis not poſſible the Judgment's depending on them ſhould be more infallible. 


— There are many of them, which it is neceſſary toExplain. 


The firſt, the moſt univerſal, and ſometimes the ſafeſt way we have, whereby to judge of the 
The Medi- #&. © Hog Y . . . 
1:5 mbere- diſtance of ObjeRs, 1s the Angle made by the Rays. of our Eyes, whereof the Object 1s the Verti- 
{y w2 {now cal Point, that is, the Objett 1s the Point, where the two Rays meet. When this Angle is very 
re Diftan- 1arge, the Objett appears near at hand, on the contrary when it is very acute, we ſee the Objet 
"TY £ "a great way off And the change which happens 1n the ſituation of our Eyes, according to the 
ahve Fear? changes of this Angle, 1s the means the Soul imploys to judge concerning the Diſtance or Nigh- 

= nef& of Objects. For juſt as a Blind Man having two ſtrait Sticks 1n his hands. the length whereof he 
* _ ftanceof any Body, in touching it with the end of his two Sticks, by reaſon of the Diſpoſition and 

The Soul Tyjftance he finds his hands in, with reſpeG& to one another; ſo it may be ſaid that the Sonl judges 
er we of the Diſtance of an Object by the Diſpolition of her Eyes, which 1s different according as the 
theſe judp- Angle, whereby ſhe ſees, 1s great or little, that 1s, as the Objett is nearer or farther off. 
ments 1 A Man would ealily be convinc'd of what I fay, if he would be at the trouble of making a very 
rg 12 ealie Experiment: As, let him hang a Riag at the end of a thread, fo plac'd that the hoop being 
theſe z7;. turn'd directly towards him, the aperture of 1t may not appear; or it he pleaſe let him drive a 
tural judg- Stick 1n the ground, and take another In his hand, that is cury'd at the end; let him retreat three 
mens are or tour ſteps from the Ring or the Stick, and ſhutting one Eye with one hand, let him try to hit 
rothing the aperture of the Ring, or with the bent end of the Stick in his hand to tonch the other acroſs, 
Ons ——_ at an height that is much upou a level with the Eye; and he will be ſurpriz'd to find himſelf in- 
HONS, ai pe | : h . peg 
Tonly ſpeak Capable of doing 1t at an hundred tryals, though nothing in the world ſeems eatier : Nay, though 
thus, the he ſhould lay aiide the Stick, and only endeavour to dirett his finger croſs-ways iato the concavi- 


better to ty of the Ring, he would find it difficult enough to be done, though he ſtood very near it. 
x" But it ought to be well obſerv'd that I have ſaid, A Man ſhould endeavour to hit the aperture 


of the Ring, or to touch the Stick cro/5-wiſe, and not by way of a Right Line from our Eye to the 
Ring ;- for ſo indeed there would be no difficulty at all: fo far from it, that it would be much 
ealier to effect it, with one Eye ſhut, than with both of them open, ſince that would be a Rule to 
clircct him. | 
Now it may be ſaid, tliat the Difficulty, which is found, when a Man tries to dire& the end of 
the Stick through the Ring cxp/s-mi/c, with only one Eye open, proceeds from this,” namely, that 
one Eye being ſhut, the AngleI have mention'd .is unknown. For to know the Magnitude of an 
Angle, it is xot enough to know the length of its Baſe, and the Bigneſs of the Angle made by one 
of its $/des upon the Baſe; for this Is known in the foregving Experiment: But it is yet farther ne- 
ceſſary to know the other Azgle, which is made by the other Side upon the Baſe, or thelength of 
. one of the Sides, Which cannot be exa&tly known without opening the other Eye. And thus 
the Soul cannot make uſe af her Natural Geometry to judge of the Diſtance of the Ring. 

The Diſpolition then of the Eyes, which accompanies the Angle made of the Y:/a! Rays which 
cut each other and centre 1n the ObjeQ, 1s one of the beſt and moſt univerſal means the Soul im- 
p:oys whereby to judge of the Diſtance of things. If then that Angle receives no ſenſible Alterati- 
03, upon a little removal of the Object, whether it approaches nearer us, or recedes from us, it 


will thence follow, that it is a fallacious means, and unſerviceable to the Soul whereby to judge 
of the true diſtance of that Object. : 


Now *tis plain thar this Angle is notably chang'd, when an Obje& at about a foot diſtance from 
our Sight 1s tranſlated four foot off: but if it be only tranſlated from four to eight, the Altera- 
tion-1$ much leſs diſcernible; if from eight to twelve, leſs yet; if from a thouſand to an hundred 
thouſand, hardly at all: Laſtly, in carrying the Object farther on, even to the imaginary ſpaces, 
the change of the Angle grows imperceptable, and is quite loſt. So that were there a conſidera- 


ble ſpace betwixt A and C, the Soul could not by that means know whether the Obje&t were near 
B or D. | 


This is the Reaſon why we ſee the Sun and Moon, as if they were involv*d in Clouds, tho? 


they are vaſtly diſtant from them; . and that we naturally think all the Stars rang'd in an equal 
diſtance from us; that we imagine the Comets are fixt, and almoſt motionlcſs, at the end of their 
courſe. We imagine too that Comets are entirely diſſipated in ſome Months time, becauſe they 
.recede from us in almoſt a right Line, or a Line dire& from our Eyes; and are goiag to loſe 


DOT in the valt ſpaces, trom whence they return not till after many Years, or even mauy 
LES, 7 
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did not know, may by a kind of Natural Geometry give a tolerable canjeQture concerning the di- 
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The ſecond Medium the Soul imploys to judge concerning the Diſtance of Objefts, conſiſts in The ſecon4 
a Diſpoſition of the Eyes, different from that I have heen ſpeaking of. In order to explain it, we — 
muſt know it 1s abſolutely neceſſary that che figure of the Eye be different, according to the diffe- rar he "x 

- rent Diſtance of Objetswhich we ſee: For when a Man'ſees an Objed& near him, there is a neceſ- the” Di 
{ity of his Eyes being longer, than if the Obje& were farther off: Becauſe to the end the Rays /tnce of 
of this Obje&t may be colleced in the Optick Nerve, which is neceſſary to its being ſeen, the di- 9*1#e*- 
ſtance between this Nerve and the Cryſtalline ought to he greater. 

It is true, If the Cryſtalline became more convex when the Obje& were near, that would effet 
the ſame thing as the Elongation of the Eye. Burt *tis not credible that the Cryſtalline can 
ealily change its convexity; and on the other tide, we have a moſt evident Experiment for the E- 
longation of the Eye : For Azatomy informs us, there are Muſcles that ſurround the middle of 
the Eye; and we are ſenſible of the Effort theſe Muſcles make to compreſs it, and lengthen ir, 
when we have a mind to ſee any thing very near. 
But it is not at all neceſſary, we ſhould know here, by what way this 1s done; it is enough 
that there happens a Change in the Eye, whether it proceeds from the Preſſure of the Muſcles, 
that ſurround 1t; or whether the little Nerves, which anſwer to the Cilary Ligaments which hold 
the Cryfallize, ſuſpended betwixt the other Humours of the Eye, become relax'd, to augment the 
convexity of the Cryſtalline; or intenſe, to diminiſh it. | | 
For this Change which happens, whatever it be, is only to colleft and unite the Rays of Oh- 
jeas, with an exaCt juſtneſs, upon the Optick Nerve. But it is certain that when the Obje& is 
five hundred Paces, or ten thouſand Leagues diſtant, we behold it with the ſame Diſpoſition of 
*Eyes, without any fenfible Change in the Muſcles which ſurround the Eye, or in the Nerves 
which anſwer to the Cil;ary. Ligaments of the Cryſtalline: And the Rays of ObjeRs are very 
exaaly collected upon the Reriza, or the Optick Nerve. Thus the Soul judges, that ObjeRs at 
ten thouſand or an hundred thoutand Leagues diſtance, are no more than five or {ix hundred 
Paces off; when ſhe judges of their Diſtance, only by the Diſpoſition of the Eyes, which I 
have been ſpeaking, of. She et | - 
However, It is certain this 2Zedinm is of uſe to the Soul, waen the Object is nigh at hand. 
If, for inſtance, an Object is only at half a foot Diſtance, we diſcern its Diſtance well enough, 
through the Diſpoſition of the Muſcles which conſtringe our Eyes, in order to make them ſome- 
what longer : And this Diſpoſition 15 moreover painful. If the Object be remov'd two foot, we 
can ſtill diſcern the Diſtance, becauſe the Diſpoſition of the Muſcles is ſomewhat ſenſible ſtill, 
although no longer painful. But if the Objett be remov'd {till ſome feet farther, this Diſpoſition 
of our Muſcles, grows {ſo imperceptible, that it 1s altogether uſelels to us in judging of the Di- 
ſtance of the Object. 
Theſe then are two 27275 the Soul makes uſe of, to judge of the Diſtance of the Obje&t, which 
are altozether uſeleſs, when the Objet is remote to five or ſix hundred Paces, and which are ne- 
ver infallible, though the Objet be much nearer; = 
The third Medi: confiſts in the Greatneſs of the Image painted on the fund of the Eye, and 7he +hjr4 
that makes the Repreſentation of the Obje&s which we ſee. *Tis confeſs'd that this Image Medium 
grows leſs in proportion as the Obje& is remov'd to a greater Diſtance, but this Diminution Thereby Fo 
grows ſo much leis ciſcernable, as the Objea which changes itsDiſtance 1s more remote. For when 9 : 'f 
an Obje& is at a conliderable Diſtance, as of five or ſiix hundred Paces, under or over in Pro- 0bjedts. 
portion to its Bigneſs, there happens very conſiderable Changes in its remoteneſs, without 
any conſiderable Changes occafion'd in the Image which repreſents it, as is eafie to be demon- 
ſtrated. Thus the third 42c4/z has the ſame defet as the other two, of which we have been 
ſpeaking. 
, It is Ether to be obſerv'd, That the Soul does not judge thoſe Objects the remoteſt, that have 
the leaſt Images painted on the Re1ima, When I ſee, for inſtance, a Man and a Tree at an hun- 
dred Paces diſtance, or ſuppoſe many Stars in the Heaven, I do not judge the Man to be more 
remote than the Tree, and the Little Stars farther diſtant than the Greater; though the Images 
of the Man, and the little Stars, that are picur'd on the Retina, are leſs than the Images of the 
Tree and the Greater Stars. Beſides it is neceſſary to know the greatneſs of an Obje&, t6 be 
able to judge nearly of its Diſtance, and becauſe I know an Houſe is bigger than a Man, tho? 
the Image of the Houſe be bigger than that of a Man, I do not however judge the Houſe neareſt 
upon that account. And fo it is 1n reſpect of the Stars; Our Eyes repreſent them to us equally 
remote, though it is very reaſonableto believe ſome of them at a far greater diſtance than others. 


Thus there are infinite ObjeQs, the Diſtance whereof we cannot know, {ince there are infinite 
ObjeAs with whoſe Magnitude we are unacquainted. 


We judge farther of the remoteneſs of an Obje& by the Force wherewith it afts upon our Eyes, 7;, fourth 
becauſe a remote Obje& aas more languiſhing and weakly than'another ; and again, by the Di- and #fth 
finfneſs and Clearneſs of the Image, which is form'd in the Eye ; becauſe when an Obje& 1s re- Mediums. 
mote, the Pupil of the Eye muſt needs be more open and Capacious. and Conſequently the Rays 
muſt be collected ſomewhat contfuſedly. ?Tis for this reaſon that obſcurer Objects, and ſuch as 
we ſee confuſedly, appear remote ; and on the contrary, that luminous Bodies, and ſich as we ſee 
diſtin&ly, ſeem near. It is plain enough, that theſe laſt ears are too fallible whereby to judge 
with any kind of Certainty concerning the diſtance of Objets : and I ſhall not any longer inſiſt 
upon them, but come to the laſt of all, as being that which helps the Imagination moſt, and in- 
cliges the Soul more eaſily to judge that Objects are very remote. 
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The ſixth tþen and the Principal Aedium of all, conſiſts in this, viz. that the Eye exhibits not 
to the Soul a ingle Obje& ſeparate from others, but gives her View at once of all thoſe which lye, 
betwixt us and the Principal Obje& of our actual Conſideration. | 

When for inſtance, we behold a Steeple at a conſiderable Diſtance, we uſually ſee a great many 
interjacent-Lands and Houſes at the ſame time : and becauſe we judge of the Remoteneſs of theſe 
Lands, and Houſes, and in the mean time ſee the Steeple beyond them, we judge likewiſe, that 
it is not only more remote, but a great deal larger and taller, than it we faw it all alone : Not- 
withſtanding the Image which is projeQed in the Fund of the Eye, is always of an equal Bigneſs, 
whether there are Lands and Houſes lying betwixt us and it, or whether there are none, pro- 
vided we ſee it from a place equally Diſtant, which is ſuppos'd. Thus we judge of the Big- 
neſs of Objeas, according as we believe them remote from us ; and the Bodies which we ſee 
betwixt us and the Objects, aſfliſt the Imagination mightily in judging of their Remoteneſs : juſt 
as we judge of the Extent of our Duration, or of the time that has paſs ſince we have done 
any Action by the cenfus'd Remembrance of the things we have done, or of the Thoughts 
we have had ſucceſſively ſince that Action. Far they are all theſe Thoughts and Ations that 
have ſucceeded one another, which are aſſiſtant to the Mind in judging of the length of any Time, 
or of any part of our Duration : Or rather the confus'd Remembrance of all theſe ſucceſlive 
Thoughts, is the ſame thing as the judgment of our Duration ; as the confus'd View of Lands 
betwixt us and a Steeple, is the ſame thing as the judgment concerning the Remoteneſs of the 
Zteeple. | 

Hence it is eaſy to aſlign the true Reaſon of the Moon's appearing larger at her Riſing, than 
when conſiderably elevated above the Horizon. For at her Riſing ſhe appears many Leagues di- 
ſtant, and even beyond the ſenſible Horizon, or the Lands which terminate our Sight. Where- 
as we judge her but at half a Leagues Diſtance, or ſeven or eight times higher than our Houſes 
when ſhe 1s aſcended above our Horizon. Thus we judge her far greater when ſhe is near the 
Horizon, than when at a great diſtance from it; becauſe we judge her to be far more remote 
from us, when ſhe riſes, than when mounted very high above our Horizon. 

1 confeſs a great part of the Philoſophers attribute what I have been ſaying to the Vapours 
ariſing from the Earth. I agree with them In this, that the. Rays of Objets being refrated 
by the Vapours, are a reaſon of the Objects ſeeming larger. I know there are more Vapours 
betwixt us andthe Moon when riſing, than when ſhe 1s elevated a good height ; and conſequently 
ſhe ought to appear ſomewhat larger than ſhe would ſeem , if ſhe were always equally remote. 
But. yet it cannct be ſaid, that this Refraction of the Lunary Rays is the cauſe of thoſe apparent 
Changes of her Magnitude : For that RetraCtion is no Impediment why the Image delineated in 
the Fund of the Eyes when we ſee the Moon riſing, may not be leſs than that which the pro- 
jcAs, when ſhe hath been a long time riſen. 

The Aſtronomers who meaſure the Diameters of the Planets, obſerve that the Diameter of the 
Moon is magnify'd in proportion to her Diſtance from the Horizon, and conſequently in Pro- 
portion to her Appearing leſſer to us : thus the Diameter of the Image which 1s painted in the 
Fund of our Eyes, it at that time leaſt when we ſee the Moon biggeſt : Indeed, the Moon when 
ſhe riſes, is remoter from us by a Semidiameter of the Earth, than when ſhe is perpendicular- 
iy over our Heads, and *tis upon that account her Diameter grows greater 1n her- Aſcent above 


the Horizon, becauſe then ſhe's approaching neareſt us. 


The reaſon then that we ſee her Greater when ſhe riſes, is not the Refration of her Rays 


- meeting with the Vapours which proceed from the Earth, ſince the Image which is at that time 


form'd from thoſe Rays, is leſſer ; but *tis the Natural Judgment we make of her Remoteneſs, 
occaſion'd by her appearing beyond thoſe Lands which we ſee at a valt Diſtance from us, as 
has been before explain'd ; and I am amaz'd to find Philoſophers aſlerting that the reaſon of this 
APPETITE, and Deluſion of our Sences, is harder to be diſcover'd than the greateſt «/#£quarios 
of Algebra, , 

This Medium whereby we judge of the Remoteneſs of any Objea, by knowing the Diſtance 
of the things betwixt us and it, is often of conſiderable uſe, when the other means I have ſpoke 
of, are wholly inſignificant : for by this laſt Medium, we can judge that certain objects are ma- 
ny Leagues diſtant which we cannot do by any of the other. And yet it we {trictly ſurvey it, 
it will be found in ſeveral things deficient, 

For, firſt, we can only make uſe of it, about things upon the Earth, ſince it can be but very 
rarely, and then very unprofitably imploy'd upon thoſe in the Air, or in the Heavens. Se- 
condly, it cannot be made uſe of on the Earth, but about things a few Leagues diſtant. Inthe 
third place, we ought to be certain that there are neither Mountains, nor Valleys, nor any thin 
of the like .nature betwixt ns and the Obje&, that hinders us from applying the afore-ſaid Ac- 
dium, Laſtly, Iam perſwaded there is no body but has made ſufficient Tryals upon the Sub- 
ject, to be convinc'd, that it is a thing extreamly difficult to judge witi any certainty of the Re- 
moteneſs of ObjeC&ts by a ſenſible View of the things lying berwixt us and them : and we per- 
haps have dwelt two long upon it. | 

Theſe then are all the Means we have to judge of the Diſtance of Obje&s; in which, ſince we 
have found conſiderable Imperfe&tions we cannot but conclude, that the Judgments that are 
grounded upon them, muſt needs be very Precarioxs and Uncertain. | pans 

Hence it 1s eaſy to manifeſt the truth of the Propoſitions I have advanc'd. The Objet C was 
{uppos'd conſiderably remore from A : Therefore in many Inſtances it may be advanc'd on to- 


wards 
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wards D, or may have approach'd towards: B, and no one can diſcover it, becauſe there is no 
infallible Means whereby to judge of its Diſtance. Nay, it may recede towards D when it is 
thought to approach towards B; becauſe rhe Image of the Object is ſometimes augmented, and fits 
inlarged upon the Rer:na ; whether it be becauſe the Air betwixt the Obje&t and the Eye occa- 
ſionsa greaterRefraQtion at one time than at another ; whether it proceeds from ſome little Trem- 
lings, which happen 1n the Optick Nerve ; or laſtly, that the Impreſſion, which is caus'd by an 
unexa& Union of the Rays upon the Rerira, 1s diftus'd and communicated to the parts, which 
ought to receive no Agitation from it ; which may proceed from any different cauſes. Thus the - 
Image of the ſame Objects, being larger on theſe occaſions, gives the Soul reaſon to believe the 
Obje& approaches nearer. The like may be ſaid of the other Propoſitions. | 
Before I conclude this Chapter, I would have it obſerv'd, That 1t is of great concern to us, 
in order to the Preſervation of our Life, to have a nicer Knowledge of the Motion or Reſt of 
Bodies, in Proportion to their Nighneſs to us: and that it 1s a thing uſeleſs and inſignificant, to 
know exactly the truth of theſe things, when happening in places very remote. For this evi- 
dently ſhews that what I have generally advanc'd concerning all the Sences, how- they never Diſ- 
cover things to us as they are abſolutely, and in their own Nature ; but only in Relation to the Pre- 
ſervation of our Body, is found exactly True in this particular : ſince we know the Motion or 
Reſts of Obje&s proportionably better, as they approach nearer to us, and are incapable of 
judging of them by the Sences, when they are ſo remote as to ſeem to have no Relation at all, 
or very little to our Body : as, for inſtance, when they are five or fix hundred Paces diſtant, 
if they be of a Moderate Bigneſs ; or even Nearer than this, when they are Leſſer; or ſome- 
what farther off, when they are proportionably Greater. 


GHRAT. Aa 


Of our Errors about ſenſible Qualities. T. The Diſtin&ion of the Soul and Bo- 
dy. Il. An Explication of the Organs of the Senſes. III. To what part of 
the Body the Soul is immediately united. IV. An Inſtance to explain the 
Effet which Objefts have upon our Bodies. V. What it 1s they produce in 
the Soul, and the Reaſons why the Soul perceives not the Motions of the Fi- 


bres of the Body. VI. Four things which are generally confounded in every 
Senſation. 


E have ſeen in the fore-going Chapters that the Judgments we form upon the Teſti- 
mony of our Eyes, concerning_-.Extenſion, Figure, and Motion, are never exactly true. 


And yet it muſt not be allow'd that they are altogether falſe ; they contain ſo much 
Truth at leaſt as this amounts to, that there are Extenſion, Figures, and Motions, whatever they 
be, which are extrinſical, or w:thoxr our ſelves. 

| confeſs we often ſee things that have no Exiſtence, nor ever had, and it ought not to be 
concluded that a thing is Actually without us, from our See:rg it without us. There is no neceſ- 
ſary Connexion . between the Preſence of an Idea to the Mind of a Man, and the Exiſtence of 
the Thing repreſented by the Idea. Which is manifeſt enough from the Cunſideration of what 
happens to Men in a Dream or a Del:rium: And yet we may ſafely affirm, that ordinarily, Ex- 
tenſion, Figures, and Motions, are without us when we ſee them ſo. * Theſe things are not *seeche 77- 
in the Imagination only, but are Real. And we are not deceiv'd in believing them to have 1uſtrations. 
a Real Exiſtence, and wholly independent on our Mind; tho* it be a very hard thing to 

rove It. 
: It is certain then that the Judgments we form concerning the Extenſion, the Figures, and Mo-' 
tions of Bodies, contain ſome Truth : But tis another caſe in point of thoſe Judgments we make 
concerning Light, Colours, Taſts, Smells, and all other Senſible Qualities : For Truth has no- 
thing to do with them, as ſhall be made manifeſt, in the remainder of this Firſt Book. 

We make not here any Diſtin&tian between Light and Colours, becauſe we ſuppoſe them to 
have no great Difference ; and that they cannot be ſeparately Explain'd. We ſhall likewiſe 
be oblig'd to ſpeak of other Senſible Qualities in general, at the ſame time we ſhall treat of 
theſe Two in particular, becauſe they ' may be accounted for upon the ſame Principles. The 
things which follow demand the greateſt Attention imaginable, as being of the higheſt Impor- 
tance, and very different, as to their Uſefulneſs, from thoſe of the foregoing Diſcourſe. 

We inſtantly ſuppoſe a Man to have made ſome Reflections upon two * Idea's which he | 
finds 1a his Soul: one that repreſents the Body, and the other which repreſents the Mind ; 73s n; 
and that he 1s able eaſily to diſtinguiſh them by the poſitive Attributes they contain : In a word , ftin@ion of 
that he is very well fatis'd, that Exrernſion is a different thing from Thought. Or we will ſup- the Soul | 


pole he has read and meditated on ſome places of St. Aſtin, as the 1oth Chapter of the 10th Book, op; Mo 
the Name of 1dea here nbatever js the Immediate Obje@ of the Min, x 


C oncerning 
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Concerning the Trinity, the 4th and 14th Chapters of his Book concerning The Quantity of the Soul, 
at leaſt Mr. Des-Cartes's Meditations, eſpecially that Part which treats of the DiſtinQion of the 
Soul and Body: or laſtly Mr. Cordemoy's ſixth Diſſertation, concerning the Difference of the 
Soul and Body. be h | 

_, We ſuppoſe farther, that he is acquainted with the Anatomy of the Organs of the Senſes; and 
#1 knows that they conſiſt of little Threads or Fibres, which derive their Origine from the middle 


*} os LM of the Brain : that they are diſpers'd through all the Members wherein there is Senſation, and 


c 


of the $en- being continued without any Interruption, are terminated upon the External parts of the Body ; 


ſes, that whilſt a Man is awake and in health, one of the Extremities cannot. be mov'd but the other 
will be mov*din the ſame time, becauſe they are always ſomewhat Intenſe and upon the ſtretch : the 
fame thing which happens to a Cord that 1s intenſe, one part whereof cannot be moy'd, bat the 
other mult receive ſome Vibration. | 
'Tis farther neceſſary to know that theſe little Threads or Fibres may be mov'd by two ſeve- 
ral ways, either by that end that is external to the Brain, or by the end which terminates 
in the Brain. If theſe Fibres are externally agitated by Objeats ating on them, and this Agi- 
tation be not communicated ſo far as the Brain, as it happens in Sleep, the Soul receives no freſh 
Senſation from them-at that time : But if theſe Fibres are moved in the Brain hy the courſe of 
the Animal Spirits, or by any other cauſe, the Soul has a Perception of ſomething : though 
the Parts of theſe Fibres which are without the Brain, and are diſpers'd throughout all the Parts 
of the Body, are quiet and undiſturb'd ; as it happens when a Man's aſleep. _ 
It will not be amiſs to obſerve here, by the way, that Experience certifies us, it is not impoſ- 
I r ſible to feel Pain in thoſe parts of our Body, which have been intirely cut off: Becauſe the Fi- 
ately--wh bres of the Brain, which correſpond to them, being Vibrated in the ſame manner, as if thoſe 
red 7 that Parts were aQqually wounded, the Soul feels in thoſe Imaginary Parts, a moſt real Pain. For all 
pr1 o/ the theſe things are a palpable Demonſtration, that the Soul immediately reſides in that Part of the 
TO ;, Brain in which all the Organs of the Senſes terminate and centre: I mean that in this Part ſhe 
rake p?; receives the Senſation of all the Changes, that there occur, in reference to the ObjeQs that have 
the Organs Cans'd them, or have us'd to cauſe them: and ſhe has no Perception of any thing happening 
of the Sen- jn any other Part, but by the Intervention of the Fibres which terminate therein. This being 
J-scene. Jajd down and well underſtood, it will be no hard thing to diſcover how Senſation is effected, 
which is neceſſary to be explain'd by ſome particular Inſtance. ER, 
2 When a Man thruſts the Point of a Needle into his hand, this Point moves and ſeparates the 
F moſh » Fibres of the Fleſh. Theſe Fibres are extended from that Place to the Brain and whilſt he is 
explain awake, they are ſo Intenſe, that they can receive no Concuſſion or Vibration, but it is Com- 
the efe& municated to thoſe 1n the Brain : It follows then that the Extremities. of the Fibres in the 
which 0%- Brain muſt be in like manner mov'd. If the motion of the” Fibres of the Hand is Moderate, 
j-&« Þ4%% that of the Fibres of the Brain will be ſo too: and if this Motion is violent enough to break 
4.” oÞfſomething in the Hand, it will be more forcible and violent in the Brain. | 
Thus if a Man holds his Hand to the Fire, the little parts of the Wood, whereof it continu- 
ally throws out innumerable quantities with great violence (as Reaſon, upon the defe& of our 
Sight, demonſtrates) beat againſt the Fibres, and communicate a Part of their Agitation to 
them. If that Agitation be but moderate, that of the Extremities of the Fibres in the Brain which 
anſwer to the Hand will be moderate alſo. And if this Motion be violent enough in the Hand, 
to ſeparate ſome Parts of it, as it happens when it is Burnt; the Motion of the Internal 
Fibres of the Brain will be proportionably ſtronger and more violent. This then is what 
occurs in our Body when Obje&ts ſtrike upon us: we muſt now ſee what happens to our Soul. 
V. She is principally Reſident, if we may be permitted fo to ſpeak, in that Part of the Brain, 
Vat it 5 where all the Fibres of our Nerves are centred. She is ſeated there in order to cheriſh and pre- 
rhar ObjefS ©1.ve all the Parts of our Body : and conſequently it is neceſſary ſhe ſhould have notice of all 
pans 4 the Changes that occur therein, and that ſhe be able to diſtinguiſh thoſe which are adapted 
the Reaſons and agreeable to the Conſtitution of her Body, from the contrary; ſince 1t would be to no uſe 
why the or purpoſe for her to know them abſolurely and without Relation tothe Body. Thus though all the 
5541 P?- Changes of our Fibres do, in true ſpeaking, conſiſt merely in the Motions of them, which are ge- 
his: nerally no farther different, than according to the Degrees of more or leſs; yet it is neceſſary 
vns of the for the Soul to look upon theſe Changes as Eſſentially different: For though they differ very 
tiires.of little in themſelves, they ought however to be confider'd as Eſſentially different, in reference 
the Body. to the Preſervation of the Body. 
| The Motion for inſtance, that produces Pain, has rarely any conſiderable difference from that 
_ -- which cauſes Titillation : "There is no neceſſity there ſhould be any Eſſential Difference betwixt 
ak ' theſe two Motions, but it is neceſſary there ſhould be an Eſſential Difference betwixt the Titil- 
this Natu- lation and the Pain, which theſe two Motions cauſe in the Soul. For the Vibration of the Fi- 
"a] Fudge- bres which accompanies Titillation, certifies the Soul of the good Conſtitution of her Body, 
ment 15 03- and aſſures her it has Strength enough to reſiſt the Impreſſion of the Objet, and that ſhe need not 
6 bp be under any Apprehenſions of its being injur'd by it : But the Motion which accompanies Pain, 
/ation. See being ſomewhat more violent, 1s capable of breaking ſome Fibre of the Body, and the Soul ought 
wharhave to be advis'd of it by ſome Diſagreeable Senſation; ſo as to be aware of it for the fu- 
aid before tyre. Thus though the Motions, which are occaſion'd in the Body, are no farther differeat in 
7} Natural themſelves than according to the Degrees of more or !e/s; yet being confider'd with Relation 


T- to the Welfare and Preſervation of our Life, they may be faid to differ Eſſentially. 


nn. 


the firſt Ch, of the 34, Book, | | | "Tis | 
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' *Tis upon this account our Soul has no Perception of the Vibrations, which are excited by 
Objeas, in the Fibres of our Fleſh : It would be of very little uſe for her to know them; nor 
could ſhe from thence receive ſufficient Light to judge, whether the things about us were capa- 
ble of Deſtroying or Maintaining the economy of our Body. But ſhe feels her ſelf- touch'd with 
Senſations eſſentially different, which ſhewing preciſely the Qualities of Obje&s, as they art 
drag to her Body, make her moſt exaQly ſenſible in what capacity theſe Obje&s are in to 

urt It. 

We may farther conſider, That in caſe the Soul had no Perception, but of that which hap-- 
pen'd in her Hand, when it were burnt, if ſhe ſaw nothing there but the Motion and Separa- 
tion of ſome Fibres, ſhe would not much concern her ſelf about it: Nay, ſhe might probably 
ſometimes out of an Humour or a Frolick, take ſome ſatisfattion in doing it, like thoſe Freakiſh 
kind of Men, who divert themſelves in their Paſſions or Debauches, in breaking all things 
they light upon. 

Or as a Priſoner would not be much concern'd, to ſee the Walls batter'd down about him, that 
confin'd him, but rather would be glad of it, upon the hopes of a Deliverance : So if we had 
no other Perception than of the Separation of the Parts of our Body, when we were burnt or 
hurt in any manner, we ſhould ſoon be perſwaded that our Happineſs was not confin'd to a Body 
which prevented our Injoying thaſe things, which ought to make us Happy; and ſo ſhould be 
glad of ſeeing it deſtroy'd. 

Hence it is apparent that the Author of the Union of our Soul and Body, hath with greateſt 
Wiſdom ordain'd, That we ſhould be ſenſible of Pain , whenever any Change happen'd to our 
Body, capable of incommoding it ; as when a Needle pierced the Fleſh, or the Fire ſeparated 

_ fomepartsof it; and that we ſhould be ſenſible of a Titillation, or an agreeable Heat, when 
theſe Motions were moderate, without perceiving the Truth of that which occur'd in our Body 
or the Motions of the Fibres, we have been ſpeaking of. | 

Firſt, becauſe in the Senſation of Pleaſure and Pain, which are things far more different than 
in Degree, we diſtinguiſh with greater Eaſe the Obje&s which occaſion them. Secondly, be- 
cauſe this way of Informing us, whether the Uniting our ſelves with the Bodies that encompals 
us, or the Separating from them be moſt convenient, is the ſhorteſt and the ſpeedieſt, and takes 
up the capacity of the Mind the leaſt ; which is only made for G O D himſelf. 

Laſtly, becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are Modifications of our Soul, which ſhe feels with Relation 
to her Body, and which more nearly affe& her than would the Knowledge of the Motion of 
ſome Fibres belonging to it ; this obliges her to be more ſollicitous about them : And this is a 
Reaſon of the moſt ſtri& Union betwixt the two Conſtituent Parts of Man. From all which it is 
manifeſt that the Senſes are given us, for the Preſervation of our Body only, and not for the 
Diſcovery ©of the Truth. ET | 

What hath been faid concerning Titillation and Pain, ought univerſally to be underſtood 
of all other Senſations, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. I choſe to begin with theſe two Senſations ra- 
ther than others, becauſe they are more Strong, and Lively, and Proper to make my Meaning 
more Senſibly conceiv'd. 

It is at preſent a very eaſie thing to ſhew, That we fall into infinite Errors, concerning Light 
and Colours, and generally concerning all Senſible Qualities; as Cold, Heat, Smells, Taſts, 
Sound, Pain, and Titillation z and if I would ſtand to. make a particular Enquiry into all thoſe 
we fall into about all the Objeas of our Senſes, whole Years would not ſuffice to make a De- 
duction of them ; becauſe they are in a manner Infinite. It will be ſufficient therefore to ſpeak 
of them in general. ” Ds 

In almoſt all Senſations there are four different things which Men confound with one another, 
becauſe they happen altogether, and as it were in the ſame Inſtant: And this is the Prin- 
ciple of all the Errors of our Senſes. 


The firſt is the Aion of the Obje&, that is in Heat, for inſtance, the Impulſion or Motion VI: 
of the little parts of .the Wood againſt the Fibres of the Hand. Four 


The Second is the Paſſion of the Organ of Senſe, that is to ſay, the Agitation of the Fibres Ker 


of the Hand cauſed by that of the little Parts of Fire, which Agitation is communicated to the pen 


Brain, becauſe otherwiſe the Soul would have no Senſation of it. confound- 


The Third is the Paſſion, the Senſation or Perception of the Soul, that is, What every one Feels ©4# cv 
in himſelf when he is near the Fire. Sen[03i08. 
The Fourth is the 7u4gment the Soul makes, that what ſhe feels is both in her Hand, and inthe 
Fire: Now this F#dgment 1s Natural, or rather is only a Compound Senſation. But this Senſation 
or this Natural Judgement, is for the moſt part attended with another Free or Voluntary Judge- 
ment, which is fo cuſtomary for te Soul to make, that ſhe is almoſt incapable of preveating it. 
Here then are four things of a very different Nature, as may be ſeen, which Mea are not nice 
enough to diſtinguiſh, but are apt to confound, becauſe of the ſtrict Union of the Soul and Bo- 
pd a vong hinders them from making an exa& diſtribution of the Properties of Matter, and of 
the Mind. x 
"Tis notwithſtanding eaſie to diſcover, That of theſe four things, which occur withinus, in the 
Senſation of an Obje&; the two firſt belong to the Body, and the two laſt appertain to the 
Soul only, provided a Man has any whit meditated on the Nature of the Soul and Body, as he 
ought to have done, as I before ſuppos'd him. But theſe things demand a particular Explication. 


CHAP. 
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T. The Error we fall into concerning the Adion of Objes againſt the Ex- 
' ternal Fibres F our Senſes. Il. The Cauſe of this Error. III. 4n Ob- 


jection and Anſwer. 


Fn 


2 


which I faid us'd to be confounded, and taken for a ſimple Senſation : and I ſhail only give 
a general Explication of the Errors we fall into, becauſe if I would deſcend to Particulars, 
there would never be an end of them: But I hope however to put the Mind of thoſe, who will 
ſeriouſly conſider what I am about to ſay, in a condition of diſcovering with a great deal of Eaſe, 
all the Errors our Senſes can make us Subject to ; But in order to this it is demanded, That they 
would attentively Meditate as well upon the following Chapters, as upon that they have laſt 

! _ been Reading 

of the Ey- GEN ILCACINS. . 
ror we far1 The firſt of the things we confound, in each of our Senſations, is the Aftion of Objefts upon 
into con- the External Fibres of our Body. It is certain a Man makes hardly any Difference betwixt the 
cerning the Senſation of the Soul, and that Action of Objeas ; which is ſo plain as not to need any farther 
Gbiels 4 Proof. The generality of Men imagine that the Heat, tor inſtance, which they Feel, is in the 
cainſt the Fire which cauſes it ; that Light is in the Air, and Colours are upon colour'd Objed&s. They 
External have no Thought of any Motions of Imperceptible Bodies which are the Cauſe of theſe Sen- 

Fibres of ſations. | 
cur S7JeS Tt is true they do not judge that Pain is in the Needle which pricks them, in like manner as 
1171, they judge that Heat is in the Fire: But the reaſon of it is, That the Needle and its Action are 
TheCauſe Viſible, but the little parts of the Wood that proceed from the Fire, and their Motion againſt 
of this Er- our Hands are altogether inviſible. . Thus, ſeeing nothing that ſtrikes upon our Hands when 
yy we warm our ſelves, and yet feeling Heat in them, we Naturally judge this Heat to be in the 

Fire, for want of diſcovering any thing 1n it beſides. 

* So thatit is generally true, that we attribute our Senſations to the Objedts themſelves, when 
we are Ignorant of the Cauſes of theſe Senſations : And becauſe Pain and Titillation are pro- 
duc'd by Senſible Bodies, as by a Needle or a Feather, which we both ſee and touch, we for 
this Reaſon do not conclude, that there is any thing in theſe Objes like the Senſations which 
they cauſe 1n us. . 

ey And yet I confeſs that we do not fail to judge Combyſtion is not in the Fire, but only in the 
- w_ Hand, though it proceed from the ſame cauſe, z. e. the Action of the little parts of the Wood, 
Anſwer, as well as Heat, which yet we attribute to the Fire. But the Reaſon of this is, That Combuſtion 
is a Species of Pain : For having often judg'd that Pain 1s not in the external Body which produces 

it, we are induc'd to form the ſame Judgement of Combuſtion. 

That which is another Reaſon of our Judging in this manner, is, that Pain or Combuſtion, moſt 
ſtrenuouſly applys our Soul to the conſideration of the parts of her Body \ and this Inrenſion of 
the Soul turns off her thoughts from any other thing: Thus the Mind attributes the Senſation 
of Combuſtion to the Obje& that is moſt preſent and nigh her ſelf. And becauſe we find pre- 
ſently after, that the Combuſtion has left ſome viſible marks in the part in which we felt the 
Pain, this is a Confirmation of the Judgement we have made, that Combuſtion isin the Hand. But 
this is no Impediment, why we ſhonld not embrace this general Rule, That we are accuſtom?d to 
attribute our Senſations to Objetts, when-ever they att upon us by the Motion of ſome Iaviſible Parts. 
And upon this ground it is, that we uſually believe Colours, Light, Smells, Taſts, Sounds, 
and ſome other Senſations, to be in the Air, or In the External Objects which produce 
them : for as much as all theſe Senſations are produc'd in us by the Motions of ſome Imper- 
ceptible Bodies, 


|| this and the three ſucceeding Chapters, I ſhall treat of theſe four things above-mention'd 


ET Xx 
I. Of our Errors concerning the Motions of the Fibres of our Senſes. II. 


That we have no Perception. of theſe Motions,” or that we confound them 
with our Senſations. II. An Experiment that proves it. IV. Three kinds 
of Senſations. V. The Errors that accompamie them. 


fs I. = HE ſecond thing that occurs in every Senſation is the Vibration of the Fibres of our Nerves, 
x Aeon which is communicated to the Brain: And we err in confounding always this Vibration 
cerning the with the Senſation of the Soul, and ia judging there is no ſuch Vibration at all, when 


Motions or we have no Perception of it through the Senſes, 
Fibrations of the Fibres of our;Senſes, DN 
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= "'Wetonfound, for inſtance, the Vibration excited by the Fire in the Fibres of our Hand, with 1. 
the Senſation of Heat: And we fay the Heat is in the Hand : But becauſe we are inſenfible of 7 we 


upon the Fnud of the Eye, but painted topſy-turvy. If it fortunes that the Colours are not 
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any Vibration caus'd by Viſible ObjeQts in the Optick Nerve, which is in the Fund of the Eye, Ong | 
we think this Nerve 1s not vibrated at all, nor cover'd with the Colours that we ſee. Or. the the $2974. 
contrary, we judge theſe Colours are ſpread only on the ſurface of the External Objects. Yet ricns of our 
it is manifeſt by the following Experiment, that the Colours are as ſtrongly and lively -xpre£! $91, and 
on the Fund of the Optick Nerve as in viſible Objects. | jame:imes 


For, take but the Eye of an Ox juſt kill'd, and ſtrip off the Coats that are oppoſite to the Pr- Rs: 


Perception 


pill, and litnate near the Optick Nerve, putting a. piece of very tranſparent Paper in their room : of lem. 


Tkis done, place the Eye in the hole of a Window, ſo as the Pupill may be towards the Air, UL 
and the hind-part of the Eye in the Chamber ; which ſhould be cloſe ſhut up and darken'd all © =* 
over : And upon this the Colours of Objedts that are out of the Chamber will appear to be ſpread og _ 
lively enough, on the account of the too little diſtance of the Objetts repreſented in the Fund 
of the Eye, the Eye mult be lengthened by conſtringing the ſides of it, or ſhortned if the Ob- 
jects are t00 remote. | 
We ſee by this Experiment, that we ought to judge or perceive that Colours are in the 
Fnnd of the Eye; in like manner as we judge that Heat is in our Hands, if our Senſes were 
given us for the Diſcovery of Truth, and it Reaſon conduQted us in the Judgments we make 
upon the Objeas of our Senſes. = _ 
But in accounting for this inconliſtent Variety of our Judgements about Senſible Qualities, it- 
it muſt be conſider'd, T hat the Soul 1s {6 intimately united to her Body, and moreover has 
contracted ſo much Carnality fince the Fall, that ſhe attributes a great many things to the Bo- 
dy, which are only peculiar to her Self; and can hardly any longer diſtinguiſh her {elf from 
it. Inſfomuch that ſhe does not only attribute to it all the Senſations we are at preſent ſpeaking 
of, but alſo the Force of Jmagimation; and even ſometimes the Power of Reaſoning + For there 
have been a multitude of Philoſophers, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs enough to believe, the Soul was no- 


. thing elſe but the more refin'd and ſubtle part of the Body. 


A Man that ſhall read Terran contiderately, will be but too ſenſibly convinc'd of what I ſay: 
ſince he ſubſcribes to this Opinion, after a great number of Authors whoſe Authority he al- 


ledges : This is ſo true, that he endeavours to prove in his Book, Concerning the Soul, that we 


are oblig'd by Faith, Scripture, and particular Revelations, to believe the Soul a Corporeal 
Being, 1 delign not a Retutation of his Notions, becauſe 1 have {uppes'd a Mau to have read 
ſome of St. Arſtizs or Mr. Des-Carres's Works, which will ſufficiently diſcover the Extravagance 
of theſe Thoughts, and conhirm and corroborate the Mind ia the DiſtinQtion of Extenſion and 
Thought, of the Soul and Body. 


[The Soul then is ſo blind, as not to know her ſelf, nor diſcern that her own Senſations do IV- 


belong to her. But to explain this, It is. neceſſary to diſtinguiſh in the Soul three kinds of 42 E*P 


Senſations, ſome Vigorous and Lively, others Faint and Languiſhing ; and laſtly, a Middle ſort Feng FM 
between theſe two. ; ; of oats 
The Vigorous and Lively Senſations, are ſuch as ſurprize and quicken the Mind with a ſort of tons of th: 
Violence : as being either very grateful or diſagreeable to it : Such as are Pain, or Titillation, *% 
great Cold, or vehement Heat; and, 1n general, all ſuch as are not only attended with Traces 
in the Brain, but moreover with ſome Motion of the Animal Spirits towards the Internal 
Parts of the Body ; ſuch a Motion as is proper to excite the Paſſions, as ſhall be explain'd in 
another place. | 
The faint and languiſhing Senſations are ſach as affe& the Soul very little; and are neither 
very Pleaſant, nor very Difagreeable to her} as moderate Light, all Colours, weak and ordi- 
dinary. Sounds, &r. 
Laſtly, The Middle kind, betwixt the Vigorous and Faint, I call ſuch ſorts of Senſations, as 
moderately aftect the Soul; as a great and glaring Light, a loud and mighty Sound, &c. But 
it is obſervable, that a Weak and Languid Senſation may become a Middle one, and proceed 
to be a Vigorous and Lively one. The Senſation, for inſtance, a Man has of Light is faint, 
when the Light of a Flambeau is but glimmering or remote ; but this Senſation may become a 
Middle one upon th> approaching of the Flambeau nearer us : It may, laſtly, grow moſt ſtrong 
and lively, by holding the Flambeau fo cloſe to the Eyes as to dazle them ; or ſuppoſe a Man 
beholds the Sun : Thus the Senſation of Light may be Vigorous or Faiat, or neither, but Mo- 
derate, according to its different Degrees. ——_ 
Let us ſee then the Judgments the Soul paſſes upon theſe three ſorts of Senſations : wherein y, 
we may obſerve that ſhe almoſt ever blindly and implicitly follows the ſenſible Impreſſions, or The £r- 


External Objects. | | 

The firſt of theſe Senſations are fo Vigorous and Powerful, that the Soul muſt, whether ſhe 
will or not, acknowledge they do, in ſome meaſure, belong to her : So that ſhe not only judges 
them. to be in the Objects, but believes them alſo to be in the Members of her Body, which 
ſhe conſiders as a Part of her Self. Thus ſhe judges that Heat and Cold are not only in the 
Fire and Ice, but in her own Hands alſo. | 
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As to the Languid Senſations, they ſo little concern the Soul, that ſhe concludes they do 
not belong to her; that they are neither 1n her ſelf, nor in her Body, but ia Qbjeats only. 


And for this Reaſon it is we deveſt our own Soul, and our own Eyes, of Light and Colours to 


cloath and beautifie rhe Objedts that are without us, though Reaſon teaches us that the Idea we 
have of Matter does not include them in it. And Experience viſibly manifeſts, that we qught 
equally to judge them in our Eyes as on the Objects; fince we ſee them no leſs vpon the one 
than the other, as I have experimentally prov'd by the Eye of an Qx plac'd in the hole 
of a Window. : Do er | | 

Now the Reaſon why Men do not fo readuly percelve Colours, Smells, Taſts, and all other 
Senſations, to be the Modifications of their Soul, 1s, becauſe we have nat any diſtin& Idea of 
the Soul. For when we know a thing by the Idea that repreſents it, we know clearly the Mo- 
difications it is capable of. All Men whatever agree that Rotundity, for inſtance, is a Madifi- 
cation of Extenſion ; becauſe all Men know what Extealion is by a clear Idea that repreſents it. 
Thus, becauſe we know not the Soul by its Idea, as I ſhall explain hereatter, hurt only by an 
Internal Senſation that we have of it, we caw't underſtand by a timple View, but by the " Aon 
of Reaſoning only, whether Whireneſs, Light, Colours, 'Sounds, and other faint and languiſh- 
ing Senſations are the Modifications of our Soul, or not. But as to the lively Senſations, as 
Pain and Pleaſure, we eafily judge that they are within us; becauſe we feel them ſenſibly 
affet us; and there is no need of our knuwing them by their Ideas, to underſtand that 


__ they belong to ns. $ 


As for the Middle Senſations, the Soul ſeems dubious and at a Fault about them. For un one 
hand ſhe is willing to follow the Natural Judgments of the Senſes, and thereupon ſhe remaves as 
tar from her as poſſible this kind of Senſatious,to beſtow them upon the Qbjects : But,on the other 
hand, *tis Impoſſible but the muſt feel within her ſelf, and be conſcious, that they belong to her; 
eſpecially when theſe Senſations come up near to thoſe, which I have named the Strong and Live- 
ly z whereupon let us ſee how ſhe behaves her {elf in reſpect of the Judgmeats ſhe makes con- 
cerning them : If ſhe is ſinartly touch'd with the Senſation, ſhe judges it to be 1a her own Body, 
as well as in the Obje& : If the Senſation affects her but a very little, ſhe judges it only in the 
Object : If the Senſation be of a Middle ſort, betwixt thoſe we call the Strong, and the Weak, 
the Soul then knows not what to think of ic, whillt ſhe judges only by the Seuſes: 

For inſtance, If a Man ſees a Candle at a good competeat diſtance, the Soul judges the Light 
to be only in the Obje&; if he purs it very near lis Eyes, the Soul judges the Light to be nat 


_ only in the Candle, but likewiſe in the Eyes; but it he withdraws about a foot trom it, the 
. Soul is at a pauſe without determining whether or not the Light be in the Objet only. Bur 
| ſhe 1s never fo wiſe as to think as ſhe ought to do, that Light neither is, nor can be any Proper- 
ty or Modification of Matter; and that it is only within her ſelf; becauſe ſhe never thinks of 


umploying her Reaſon in diſcovering the Truth of the Matter, but only her Senſes, which 
never can diſcover it, nor indeed were given us for any other. uſe than the Preſervation of 
the Bod 

Now he cauſe why the Soul makes no more uſe of her Reaſon, that is, of her pure Hzrelleftion, 
in conſidering an Obje&t which may be perceiv'd by the Senfes, 1s this, that the Soul is not at 
all mov'd or concern'd on the account of thoſe things ſhe perceives by pure Hrelettion, but on 
the contrary, is moſt nearly touch'd by things Sexſible : For the Soul applies her ſelf intenſely 
to that which affeqts her moſt; but 1s too careleſs to apply her felt to things that work in her 
no Concernment. Thus ſhe almoſt univerſally ſuites her Free Judgments to the Natural Judg- 
meat of her Senſes. Ee 

To judge aright then of Light and Colors, as of all other ſenſible Qualities, we muſt care- 
fully diſtinguiſh between the Senſation of Colour, and the Motion of the Optick Nerve ; and 
we muſt find out by our Reaſon, that Motions and Impulſfions, are ?roperties of Bodies, and 


therefore may poſlibly be found both in Objects, and ia the Organs of our Senſes, bur that Light - 


and Colours which we ſee, are Modifications of our Soul, very different from the other, and of 
which we have quite different Idea's. | 


4 


For it is evident that a Peaſant, tor inſtance, ſees Colours very well, and can diſtinguiſh them 


from all things elſe that are not Colour. Ir 1s evident too that he perceives nothing of Motion 
either in the colour'd Objects, or in the Fund of his Eyes; therefore Colour is not Motion : In 
like manner, a Peaſant is very ſenſible of Heat, and he has knowledge clear enough to diſtinguiſh 
it from all thing clſe, which are not Heat. Yer he never ſo much as thinks of the Fibres of his 
Hand's being mov'd. Heat then which he feels is not Motion, fince the Idea's of Heat and Mo- 
tion are diftereut, and one may be had without the other. For we have no other Reaſon to at- 
firm a Square 1s not a Circle, but becauſe the Idea of a Square 1s diitercut from that of a Circle, 


and we can think of one without thinking of the other. | 


There needs but a little Attention to diſcover, that it is not neceilary the cauſe which occa- 
ſions a Senſation of ſuch or ſuch a Thing in us, ſhould contain that thing 1a it ſelf. For, ag 
there is no neceſlity there ſhould be Light in my Hand, when | ſee a flaſh, upna giving my Eye 
a blow; fo there 1s no need that Heat ſhould be 1n the Fire, to make me lſentible of it, upon 
the approach of my Hand towards it; nor indeed that any other ſettible Qualities, ſhould. be 
in the Objects that produce them. *Tis enough that they cauſe a Vibration in the Fibres of my 
Fleſh, to the end my Soul which is united to it, may be modify'd by ſome Senſation. There 
15 no Analogy, I conteſs, between Motions aad Senſations ; Nor is there any beiwixt Body and 


we, 
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Spirit. But ſince Nature, or the Will of the Creator, aſſociates theſe two Subſtances, 
eſſeatially different, we need not wonder if their Modifications are Reciprocal. 
ſhould be ſo, that both of them might conſtitute but one entire Being. a 

It ſhould be well obſerv'd, that our Senſes being given us only for the Preſervation of our 
Body, it is moſt conveniently order'd that they ſhould induce us to judge of ſenſible Qualities 
juſt as we do. It is abundantly more for our advantage to receive the Senſation of Pain and Heat 
as being 1n our own Body ,than to judge they were only in theObjeRs that occaſion'd them: Becauſe - 
Pain and Heat being capable of injuring the Members of the Body, it is moſt requiſite we ſhould be 
warn'd of them whenever they attacqu'd us, to prevent our Body's being endammag'd by them, 

But in point of Colours 'tis another caſe ; for the generality, they are unable to hurt the Fund 
of the Eye, where they are collected, and it is an uſeleſs thing to us to know they are painted on 
it. Theſe Colonrs are only neceſſary to us, as far as they are conducible to a more diſtin& Diſ- 
covery of Objects ; and upon that account our Senſes induce us to attribute them to Objefts only. -* ”. 
Thus the Judgments which the Impreſſion of our Senſes incline us to make, are moſt exaR, if 64 
confider'd only 12 Relation to the Preſervation of our Body. But yet they are altogether 


Phantaſtical, and very remote from the Truth, as we have already ſeen in part, and ſhall be more 
abundantly manifeſt in that which follows. _ 


though 
It 1s neceſſary it 


CHAP. XIIL 


I. Of the Nature of Senſations. II. That a Man knows them better than 
he thinks he does. II. An Obje&ion and Anſwer. IV. Why a Man 
imagines he has no knowledge of his own Senſations. V. That 'tis an Er- 


ror to think all Men have the ſame Senſations of the ſame Objefts. VI. An 
Objeion ard Anſwer. 


HE third thing which is found in each of our Senſations, or that which we Feel, for ;, 
inſtance, when we are near the Fire, is a Modification of our Soul, in Relation or Cor- The Defini- 


reſpondence to that which occurs in the Body, to which ſhe is united, This Modification is tion SA 
grateful or agreeable whea that which occurs in the Body, is proper to promote the Circulation S2/atons. 
of the Blood and other Vital Functions: And this 1s nam'd in an Equivocal Term, Heat : But 
this Modification 15 painful, and quite diffrent from the other, when that which occurs in the 
Body, is capable of incommoding or burning it ; that is to ſay, when the Motions which are in 
the Body are capable of breaking ſome of it Fibres, and this generally goes by the Name of 
Pain or | Combuſt:on ;, and ſo *tis with the other Senſations: But now let us ſee what are the 
Thoughts Men uſually have upon this Subject. 

The firit Error is this, that a Man unreaſonably imagines he has no Knowledge of his Senſa- II. 
tions. We daily find a great number of ſuch Men as are much concern'd, and very ſollicitous 774: « Man 
to know what Pain and Pleaſure, and the other Senſations are : Neither will they grant that —_— 
they are only 1n the Soul, and the Modifications of it : I confeſs theſe are a ſtrange ſort of Men, 


t10as better 
who would needs be taught what they caunot be tgnorant of : For 'tis impoſſible a Man ſhould be than he 


abſolutely ignorant what Pain is, when he is under the ſenſe of it. | thinks be 
A Man, for example, that burns his Hand, does very well diſtinguiſh the Pain he feels from ond 
Light, Colour, Sounds, Taſts, Smells, Pleaſure, and trom every other Pain belides that he 
feels. He diſtinyuiſhes it very well from Admiration, Delire, and Love. He diſtinguiſhes it 
from a Square, a Circle, and a Motion; in a word, he finds *tis very different from every tuia 
which is not the Pain he feels. Now if he has no Knowledge of Pain, I would fain be fatisfy'd, 
how he caa tell with any certainty of evidence, that what he feels is none of all theſe things. 
We know then in ſome meaſure what we are immediately /erſible of ; as when we ſee Colours 
or have any other Senſation : And if it were not for this Knowledge, it is certaia we could know 
nothing of any ſenſible Objea. For *tis manifeſt, for example, that we would be unable to 
diſtinguiſh Wine from Water, did we not know that the Senſations we have of the one were 
different from thoſe we have of the other; and fo *tis with all other things which we know 
by our Senſes. 
-*Tis true, ſhould a Man be importunate in deſiring me to explain what is Pain, Pleaſure, Co- 
lour, or the like, I ſhould not be able to define it ia words as 1t ought to be. But it does not 
follow from thence, that if I ſee a Colour, or burn my ſelf, I have no manner of Knowledge of 
that whereof I have an Actual Senſation. | | 
Now the reaſon why our Senſations cannot be explain'd by words, as well as all other things, +, 
is,” becauſe it depends on the Arbitrary Will of Men, to joyn the Idea's of things to what 1 04;.. 
Names they pleaſe. They may call the Heavens O«ranos, Shamajim, as the Greeks and Hebrews : Sion and 
But the ſame Men have not aa equal Liberty of affixing their Senſations to words, nor indeed 4/wer. 
to any thing elſe. They ſee no Colours, unleſs they open their Eyes, diſcourſe to them what 
you will about them. They have no Reliſh of Taſts, unleſs ſome change happens in the diſpo- 


- fiuon 
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ſition of the Fibres of their Tongue and Brain : In ſhort, the Senſations have no manner of De- 
 pendence upon the .Will of Men : And 'tis only he that created Men, that {till preſerves them 
tn that mutual correſpondence of the Modifications of their Soul to thoſe of their Body. So 
that if a Man would have me repreſent to him Heat, or Colour, I cannot make uſe of words to 
do it: But I muſt impreſs in the Organs of his Senſes, ſuch Motions as Nature has afhxt theſe 
Senſations to. I muſt bring him to the Fire, and ſhew him a piece of Painting. 

And this is the reaſon why *tis impoſſible to give Men that are born Blind the leaſt Know- 
ledge of that which we underſtand by Red, Green, Yellow, or the like. For fince 'tis impof- 
ſible for a Man to make another underſtand him, when he that hears, has not the ſame Idea's as 
he that ſpeaks; it is manifeſt that ſince Colours are neither conjoyn'd to the ſound of words, nor 
to the Motion of the Auditory, but to that of the Oprick Nerve, we can never repreſent them to 
Men that are Blind, ſince their Optick Nerve cannot be Vibrated by colour'd Objects. 

We have therefore ſome ſort of Knowledge of our Senſations. Let us now ſee how it comes 
to paſs that we are ſtill caſting about to know them, and that we believe our ſelves deſtitute of 
any Knowledge of them. The reaſon of it undoubtedly is this. | . = 

IV. The Soul, {ince the Original Sin, 18 now, as 1t were, Corporeal in her Inclination ; the Love | 

From ſhe has for ſenſible Objeas, is perpetually leſſening the Union or the Relation the has with thoſe 
whnce it that are intelleual. She is diſguſted and uneaſy in conceiving things that will not enter by the Sen- 
wag f :» ſes, and is preſently for leaving the Conlideration of them. She imploys/her utmoſt endeavour 
inagin:s to produce the Images that repreſent them 1n her Brain, and ſhe is ſo throughly inur'd to this 
þe has no kind of Conception from our. Intancy, that ſhe thinks that ſhe can have no Kowledge of what ſhe 
tnowledge can have no 1magination. Notwithanding there are a great many things, which, being not Cor- 
> fnlngy © poreal, cannot be repreſented to the Mind by Corporeal Images; as, to inſtance, our Soul with 
| all her Modifications. At what time therefore our Soul would repreſent to her ſelf her own 

Nature, and her own Senſations, ſhe endeavours to form a Corporeal Image thereof. - She is in 
ſearch of her ſelf amongſt all Corporeal Beings. One while ſhe takes her {elf for one Thing, 
and another while for Another ; {fometimes for Air, ſometimes for Fire, or for the Harmony of 
the parts of her own Body. And being thus deſirous of finding her ſelf among the maſs of 
Bodies, and of imagining her own Modifications, which are her Senſations, a$ the Modifications 
of Bodies, we need not wonder it ſhe's bewildred in her wandrings, and is miſguided out of the 
Knowledge of her ſelf. 

Sze the That which induces the Soul to be {till more fond of Inagining her Senſations, is her judging 
INluftrati- them to be in the Objects: And moreover, that they are the Modifications of them ; and con- 
ons upon ſequently that they are ſomething Corporeal, and fit to be Imagin'd. She judges then that the 
the op + Nature of her Senſations conſiſts only in the motion which produces them, or in ſome other 
Ban Modification of a Body, which 15 maniteſtly different from what ſhe feels ;, this beingnothing 
34, Book, Corporeal, nor poſſible to be repreſented by Corporeal Images : This is what pun pars oy AR and 

makes her believe ſhe 1s altogether ignorant of her own Senſations. 

As for thoſe who make none of theſe fruitleſs Attempts, to repreſent the Soul and its Modifi- 
cations by Corporeal Images, and yet are deſirous of having their Senſations explain'd to them ; 
they mult underſtand that neither the Soul nor its Modifications can be known by Idea's, taking 
the word 1dea 1n its molt proper lignihication, as I have determin'd and explain'd it, 3n the third 
Book ; but only by Conſcience or Internal Senſation. So that when they ask us to explain the Soul 
and her Mociifications by any Idea's, they demand what is impoſlible for all the Mea in the World 
put together to give them: Becauſe Men cannot inſtru&t us by giving us 1dca's of things, but 
only by making us attentive to thoſe we have already. 

The ſecond Error whereinto we fall about our Senſations, is the attributing them to Objects; 
which has been explain'd 1n the XI and XII Chapters. | 

v. - The third 1s our judging that all Mankind have the ſame Senſations of the ſame Ohje&ts. We 

That tzs believe, for example, that all the World ſees the Sky Azure, the Meadows Green, and all viſible 
«1 Error 10 ObjeQts in the ſame manner as we ſee them; and fo likewiſe all the other ſenlible Qualities of 
_ og .,, the other Senſes. There are many who will wonder even that we call in queſtion thoſe things, 
the ſame Which they believe indubitable. However, I can certify them they have not any Reaſon to judge 
S-1ſations of theſe things as they do. And though I cannot Mathematically demonſtrate they are in an Er- 
of theſameror, 1 can nevertheleſs demonſtrate, 'tis the greateſt chance in the World, if they are not : 
9jetts. And have Arguments itrong enough to convince them they are certainly deceiv'd. £2 

That the Truth of what I here advance may be here acknowledg'd, we muſt call to mind 
what has been already prov'd ; namely, That there is a vaſt difference betwixt our Senſations . 
and the cauſes of our Senſations. We may conclude from thence, that abſo/urely.ſpeaking, it is 
poſſible for ſimilar Motions of the Internal Fibres of the Optick Nerves, to produce in different 
Perſons, different Senſations, that is to cauſe them to ſee different Colours : And it may ſo fall 
out, that a Motion which ſhall produce in one Perſon the Senſation of Blew, ſhall cauſe the 
ge wo of Green or Gray in another, or perhaps a new Senſation, which never any man had 

ehdes. : 

It 1s certain, I ſay, that this is poſſible, and there is no reaſon in the World that can prove the 
contrary: However, we will grant that it is not probable it ſhould be ſo. It is much more rea- 

. ſonable- to believe that GOD acts always uniformly in the Union he has eſtaþliſh'd betwixt our 
Souls and our Bodies z and that he has affixt the ſame Idea's and the fame Senſation to {imilar Mo- 
tions of the Internal Fibres of the Brain of different Perſons. as | 
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' Let it be granted then that the ſaine Motions of the Fibres which terminate in the middle of the 

Brain, are accompany'd with the ſame Senſations in all Men z If it fortunes that the lame Ob-_ 

jets produce not the ſame Motions 1n their Brain, they will not, by conſequence.excite. the 

ſame Senſations in their Soul: Now to me 1t ſeems indiſputable, that the Organs of the Sen- 

ſes of all Men, being not diſpos'd in the fame manner, cannot receive the ſame Impreſſions from 

the ſame Objects. | | ; | 

The blows, tor inſtance, that Porters give one another by way of Complement, would 
cripple ſome ſort of People: The ſame blow produces very different motions, and conſequently 
excites very diflerent Senſations, in a Man of a Robuſt Conſtitution, and in a Child or a Woman 
of a tender make : Thus, fince we cannot be aſcertain'd that there are two Perſons in the World, 
who have the Organs of their Senſes exactly match'd ; we cannot be afſur'd there are two Perſons 
in the Worid who have altogether the {ame Senſations of the ſame Objects: 

This is the Original cauſe of the ſtrange Variety which is found in the Inclinations of Men, 
Some there are who are extremely pleas'd with Muſick, others find nothing agreeable in it : And 
even between theſe who delight in it, ſome one fort of Muſick, ſome another, according to that 
almoſt Infinite Diverlity which is found in the Fibres of the Auditory Nerve, in the Blood, 

*and the Animal Spirits. - How great, for inſtance, is the difference between the Muſick of 7raly, 
of France, of the Crincſe, and other-People; and conſequently between the Reliſh theſe diffe- 
rent People have of theſe different forts of Muſick? It is uſual likewiſe for the fame:Men at. 
ſeveral times to receive different Impreſſions from the ſame Conforts. For if the Imagination 
be well warm'd by a great plenty of brisk and active Spirits, a Man is much more pleas'd with 
a bolder- Hand or a Voluntarie, whereln there are many Diſcords ; than with a ſofter Muſick, 
that is compos'a with exa&ter Rules and a Mathematical Niceneſs. Experience proves this, and 
*tis ealie tO give a Reaſon for it. 

'Tis juſt the fame with Smells. He that loves an Orange-flower, poſſibly cannot endure a Roſe 
and fo on the contrary. | 

As for Taſts, there is no leſs a Diverſity in them than in the other Senſations. Sawces muſt 
be. made wholly different, equally to pleaſe different Men, or equally to pleaſe the ſame Perſon 

- at different times: One loves Sweet, another Sowre; One loves the Taſte of Wine, another 
abtiors itz the ſame Perſon who thinks it pleaſant when he's in Health, finds it bitter in a 
Fever; and ſo us with the other Senſes. And yet all Men are fond of Pleaſure ; they all 
delight-in agreeable Senſations: And in this have all the ſame Inclinations. They receive 
not therefore the ſame Seaſations from the ſame Objects, ſince they do not love them equally 
alike. Y | 

Thus, that which makes one Man fay, he likes ſweet things, is the agreeable Senſation he has 
of them ; and that which makes another ſay, he does not love ſweet things, is, indeed, becauſe 
he has a different Senſation from him that loves them. And fo in faying he loves nat ſweet 
things, tt is not imply'd that he would not have the ſame Senſation as the other ; but only that 
he has it not. Wherefore *tis an Improptiety of Speech for a Man to ſay, he loves not what 
is Sweet ; he ſhould ſay, he loves not Sugar, or Honey, or the like, which, to others, ſcem ſweet 
and agreeable ; and that he has not the ſame Taſte as others, becauſe the Fibres of his Tongue 
are differently diſpos'd. | 

But to give a ſenſible Inſtance; Let us ſuppoſe that among twenty Men there were ſome one 
of them whoſe Hands were Cold, and that Ke was unacquainted with the words they make uſe 
of in Englznd to explain the Senſation of Heat and Cold by ; and on the contrary, that the Hand; 
of all the reſt were extreamly Hot. It in Winter ſome Water ſomewhat frigid ſhould be brought 
them all to waſh in, thoſe whoſe Hands were very Hot, waſhing after each other, might very 
well ſay, This Water is very Cold, I caw't endure it : But when the other, whoſe Hands were 
extreamly Cold, came to waſh at laſt, he might ſay on the contrary, I can't imagine, Gentle. 
men, why ye like not the Cold Water, for my part, I take pleaſure in feeling it Cold and 
waſhing 11 It. | | | | 

It 1s manifelt 1n this particular inſtance, That the laſt, in ſaying he loy'd the Cold, could 
mean nothing elſe but that he lov'd the Heat, and that he felt the Water Hot, whilſt others 
felt the contrary. 

| Thus whena Men fays, I love what is bitter, and can't endure ſweets; no more is meant 
thereby, than thac he has not the ſame Senſations, as thoſe who ſay they love ſweets, and have 
an averiion to what 1s bitter. — | 

Itis certain therefore, that a Senſation which is agreeable to one Man, is ſo to all others who 

; have the ſame ; bur the ſame Objeas does not cauſe the ſame Senſation in all Men ; becauſe of 

b--4 the different diſpoſition of the Organs of the Senſes; which is a thing of greateſt conſequence to 

? be obſerv'd both as to Natural and Moral Philoſophy. | 

To this only one Obje&tion can be made, and that very eaſfie to be anſwer'd ; which is this : IV. 
It ſometimes happens that thoſe very Perſons, who love extreamly ſome ſorts of Meat, at length 4» 06je- 
ſhall hate them in as great a degree, either becauſe in eating they met with ſome uncleanlineſs #ion and 
in the Diſh, which ſurpriz'd and diſguſted them ; or becauſe they ſurfeited on them by eating to 41/"*"- - 
excels, or tor ſeveral other reaſons: Theſe Men (*tis objected.) love not the ſame Senſations as 
they lov'd before : For ſtill, though-they eat the ſame Meats, yet they find them no longer plea- 
fant and palatable. ; | L 


f 


» 
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_ In anſwering this Objection, it muſt be obſerv'd, that theſe Men upon eating thoſe Meats, to - 
which they have fo great an abhorrence and loathing, have two very different Senſations at the 
fame time. They have that of the Meat which they eat,as *tis ſuppos'd in the Objeftion : And they 
have yet another Senſation of Diſtaſte or Loathing, which proceeds, for inſtance, from a ſtrong 
imagination of ſome uncleanlineſs they have formerly ſeen mingled with what they eat. The 
reaſon of this is, that when two Motions are occaſron'd in the Brain at the ſame time ; one of 
them is never excited without the other, unleſs it be ſome conſiderable time after. Thus becauſe F 
the Agrecable is always accompany'd with the Loathſome Senſation; and we uſually confound iy 
things which happen at the ſame time, we imagine with our ſelves, that this Senſation which F 
was formerly pleaſant and agreeable is no longer ſo. And yet if it were always the ſame, it muſt A 
neceſſarily be always agreeable : Wherefore ſuppoſing it to be difagreeable and unpleaſant, *tis y 
becauſe it is joyn'd and confounded with another Senſation, which is more diſtaſtful than it is it = 
ſelf agreeable. 
There is much more difficulty to prove that Colours, and ſuch other Senſations, which I % 
term'd the Faint and Languid, are not the ſame in all Mankind. Becauſe all theſe Senſations af- F: 
fea the Soul ſo weakly, that a Man cannot diſtinguiſh as he may in Taſts or other more power- ; 
ful and lively Senſations, whether one is more afreeable than another ; nor diſcover the di- 
verſity of Mens Senſations by the variety of Pleaſure or Diſtaſt, which might be found in dif- 
ferent Perſons. Yet Reaſon which ſhews that the other Senſations are not all alike in different 
Perſons, does likewiſe ſhew there muſt neceſſarily be variety in the Senſations we have of Co- 
lours. And, indeed, it cannot be doubted but there is much diverſity in the Organs of Sight 
of different Perſons, as well as in thoſe of Hearing and Taſting. For, what reaſon is there to 
ſuppoſe an exaQ conformity and reſemblance in the diſpoſition of the Optick Nerve of all Men, 
RES ſince there is ſuch an infinite variety in all the things of Nature, but eſpecially in thoſe that 
FE ..- are Material. / There-is.then great probability that all Men do not ſee the ſame Colours in the 
_ > - -- ſame Objeds. Ou; = 
This Pa- Nevertheleſs I am of, Opinion that it never happens, at leaſt very rarely, that any Perſons ſee 
gra h s Black and White of a different Colour from what our ſelves ſee them, though they do not ſee 
| awe, Art them equally Black or White. But as to middle Colours, ſuch as Red, Yellow, Blue, and eſpe- 
Jome #497 cially thoſe that are compounded of theſe three, I am perſuaded there are very few Men that 
obſcure in have exaQly. the ſame Senſations. For there are Men ſometimes to be met with, who ſee ſome 
the French ſort of Bodies of a yellow Colour, for inſtance, when they view them with one Eye, and of a 
| and 1here- Green or Blue when they behold them with the other. And yet ſuppoſing theſe Men to be born 
yy ha with one Eye only, or with two Eyes ſo diſpos'd as to ſee that of a Red or Yellow Colour, 
zleration, Which others call Green or Blue, they would believe they ſaw Objefts of the ſame Colours as 
that ii Others do, becauſe they would always have heard the Name Greer given to that which they ſee 
might be Yellow, and Blue to that which to them ſeems Red. | 
perjpicuous Tt might, as a farther proof, be alledg'd, that all Men ſee not the ſame Objes of the ſame 
Colour, becauſe, according to the Obſervations of ſame Men, the ſame Colours are not equally 
plealing to all ſorts of People; ſince on ſuppoſition theſe Senſations were the ſame, they would 
be.equally agreeable to all Mankind : But becauſe very itrong Objecions might be urg'd againſt 
this Argument founded on the Anſwer I gave to the former Obje&ion, I thought it not ſolid 
enough to be propos'd. 

Indeed is is very rarely found that a Man is much more pleas'd with one Colour than another, 
as he takes greater pleaſure in one Taſte than another. The reaſon of it is, That the Senſations 
of Colours, are not given us to judge whether the Bodies about us are fit to nouriſh us or not : 
This is the part of Pleaſure and Pain, to ſhew which are the Natural Characters of Good and 
Evil. Objects in point of Colours, are neither good nor bad to eat : If Objeas, on account of 
their Colour, ſhould either ſeem agreeable or diſagreeable, the Sizht of them would con- 
ſtantly be ſucceeded with the courſe of the Animal Spirits, which excite and accompany the Paſ- 
ſions ; ſince the Soul cannot be affefted without ſome Cummotion. We ſhould often hate good 
Things, and be fond of the bad ; ſo that our Life could not be long preſerv'd. In ſhort, the 
Senſations of Colour are given us meerly to diſtinguiſh Bodies trom one another ; and this is 
effected well enough, whether a Man fees Graſs green or red, provided the Perſon who ſees it 
green or red, fees it always in the ſame mainer. 

But ſo much for our Senſations : Let us now ſay ſomething of our Natural Judgments, and our 


Voluntary Judgments that attend them. The fourth thing to be conſlider'd which we confound 
with the three others, whereof we have beea ſpeaking. 
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_ cauſe the Soul has no Perception of the Motions of her Organs, but only of her own 


a Mle's diſtance from him; and finds her greater at her Riſing and Setting, than in the Mert- 


Chap. XIV. The Search after Truth; = i 


CHAP; XIV: 


[. Of the Falſe TJudgments that accompany our Senſations, and which we. 
confound with them, II. The Reaſons of theſe Falſe Fudgements. 
III. That Error 7s not in our Senſations, but only in theſe Judgments. 


E inſtantly fore-ſee, that there are very few Perſons who will not be offended at this 5; 
general Propoſition we lay down, namely, That we have not any Senſation of Exter- Of the fuſe 
nal things, but contains one or more Judgments. We know well enough too that J*!gments 
the generality of Men are of opinion that there is not any Judgment True or Falſe in our Sen- m_ = 
ſations: Infomuch that theſe Perſons, ſurpriz'd with the Novelty of this Propoſition, will un- benſarions; | 
doubtedly fay with themſelves ; How is this poſlible? I do not judge the Wall to be white, I and which 
ſee well enough it is ſo. I do not judge that Pain is in my Hand, I feel it moſt infalliby there, we c01- | 
And who can doubt of things ſo certain, unleſs he has a different Senſation of Objects trom © 0——phas 
what I have my ſelf? In fine, their Inclinations for the Prejudices of Childhood will carry them 
much farther. And if they proceed not to Contumely, and to the Contempt of thoſe whom they 
believe of a contrary Sentiment to themſelves, they will doubtleſs deſerve to be reckon'd 
amongſt the moderate ſort of People. | 
Burt *tis not our buſineſs to ſtand propheſying any longer what ill Reception and Succeſs our 
Thoughts ſhall meet.with ; *tis much more expedient to draw them out with ſuch convincing 
Arguinents, and to ſet them 1nfo clear a Light, as to leave it impoſſible for a Man to engage them 
with his Eyes open, or to conſider them attentively, without ſubmitting to them. We are to 
prove that we have no Senſation of External things, which does not include ſome falſe Judg- 
ment or other. And the Proof 1s as follows. DO 
To me it ſeems paſt Controverlie, that our Souls take not up ſuch vaſt ſpaces as are thoſe we ſee 
betwixt us and the fix'd Stars, though it ſhould be allow'd that they are extended. Thus it is 


unreaſonable to believe our Souls are 1 the Heavens,when they ſee the Stars there: Nor is it more 


credible that they depart out of their Bodies a mile, ſuppoſe, when they ſee the Houſes at that di- 
ſtance : The Soul then mult neceſſarily ſee Stars and Houſes where they are not, ſince ſhe goes 
not out of the Body wheretn ſhe 1s, and nevertheleſs ſees them out of it. Now whereas the 
Stars which are immediately united to the Soul, and which are the only Stars the Soul can ſee, 
are not in the Heavens, it follows that all Men who ſee the Stars in the Heavens, and thereupori 
voluntarily judge that they are there, make two falſe Judgments ; the one Natural, and the 
other Free and Voluntary. The one 1s a Judgment of the Senſes, or a Compound Senſa- 
tion, which ought not to be a meaſure for us to judge by. The other is a Free Judgment of 
the Will, which a Man may avoid making, and conſequently muſt not make, if he would avoid 
falling into Error. TH - 
- But let us ſee upon what grounds a Man believes thoſe ſame Stars he immediately ſees, to 13. 
be out of the Soul, and in the Heavens : The reaſon is this, That it is not in the power of the The reaſor 
Soul to ſee them when ſhe pleaſes : For ſhe can perceive them only at ſuch times as thoſe Motions 9 1#*/e 
are excited in her Brain, to which the Idea's of theſe Objects are affix'd by Nature. Now be-14- Ju 4s 
Senſations, and is confident theſe ſame Senſations are not of her own producing in her ; ſhe is 
induc'd to judge they are without her, and 1n the Cauſe that repreſents them to her: And ſhe 
has ſo often made theſe kinds of Judgments, at the time of her perceiving Objects, that *tis 
hardly in her power at laſt to prevent them. | 
| Inorder to explain more throughly what I have been ſaying, it would be neceſlary to ſhew 
the unuſefulneſs of thoſe infinite numbers of little Beings, which we call Species and 14e#'s, 
which are, as it were, Nothing, and yet repreſent all things; which we Create and Annihi- 
late at our pleaſure, and which our Ignorance has caus'd our Imagination to invent, that we 
might account for thoſe things which we do not underſtand. We ſhould ſhew too the ſolidity 
of thoſe Mens Opinion, who believe GO D to be the True Father of Light, who alone en- 
lightens all Men, without whom, the molt ſimple and eaſie Truths would not be intelligible, nor 
the Sun, as bright and glorious as he 1s, be vilible ; who acknowledge no other Nature, than the 


| Will of the Creator; and who, upon theſe Conſiderations, have diſcover'd that Idea's which te- 


preſent the Creatures to us are nothing but the Perfte&tions of G O D himſelf, which are corre- 
ſpondent to the ſame Creatures, and which repreſent them. RO: Ez 

Laſtly, It would be neceſſary to treat of rhe Nature of what we call 1des; and afterwards 
we might with greater eaſe, diſcourſe more diſtintly of the things I have been ſpeaking of : 
But this would lead us too far; and theſe things ſhall be reſerv'd for the Third Book only, 
becauſe our method will require_ them there. At preſent let it ſuffice, thar I bring a moſt ſen- 
lible and uncontroverted Inſtance ; wherein we find many Judgments confounded with one and 
the ſame Senſation: 


| ſuppoſe there is no Man in the World, who, looking on the Moon, docs not ſee her about 


darts 
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. diart, or when a good way Elevated above the Horizon : And perhaps too he fancies he only ſees 

her larger, without thinking there is any Judgment in his Senſation. However, it 1s undoubted.. 

ly certain, that if he had no kind of Judgment included in his Senſation, he would not ſee 

her at that diſtance ſhe appears to him ; and beſides, would ſee her leſſer at her Riſing, than 

when in her Exaltation above the Horizon ;, fince we only ſee her greater at her Riling, he- 

cauſe we judge her more remote by a Natural Judgment which I have ſpoke to in the fixth 
Chapter. | 

But beſides our Natural Judgments, which may be regarded as Compound Senſations, there 


occurs in almoſt all our Senſations a Free or Yoluntary Judgment. For Men do not only judge 

by a Natural Judgment, that Pain, for inſtance, 1s 1n the Hand, they judge it is by a Free and Y 
Voluntary Judgment alſp, They not only Feel it there, but Believe it there too; and they We 
are ſo ſtrongly habituated to form ſuch ſort of Judgments, that they find great difficulty to for- F 


bear them when they world. | 

And yet theſe Judgments are moſt falſe in themſelves, though very advantageous to the } 
Welfare and Preſervation of Life. For our Senſes do not inſtru&t us but with reference to the ' 
Body : And all our Free Judgments which are conformable and adapted to the Judgment of 
the Senſes, are very remote from Truth. | 

But not to leave theſe things without ſhewing how to diſcover the Reaſons of them ; we muſt ; 
take notice that there are two ſorts of Beings : Beings which out Soul immediately ſees, and others <4 
which ſhe knows only by the Mediation of the former. When, for inſtance, I perceive the Sun "8 
ariſing, I firſt perceive that which I immediately ſee ; and becauſe my Perception of the for- þ 
mer, is only occaſion'd by ſomething withour me, which produces certain Motions in my Eyes bk 
and in my Brain, I judge the former Sun which is in my Soul, to be wirhout me, and to Exiſt. b 

It may notwithſtanding happen that we may ſee the firſt Sun which is intimately united to s 
our Soul, though the other were not above the Hori207, or though it did not Exiſt at all. And 4 
thus we may ſee the firſt Sun greater when the other riſes, than when elevated high above the 'M 
Horizon; and though it be true that the firſt Sun, which we ſee immediately, be greater at the P, 
other's Riſing, it doth not follow that the other is ſo too. For tis not properly that which 4 
Riſes which we ſee, ſince that is many Millions of Leagues remote ; but *tis the former, which 
is truly greater, and ſuch exactly as we ſee it; becauſe all the things we immediately ſee, are 
always ſuch as we ſee them: And we ſhould not be Deceiv'd, did we not judge that what we 
immediately ſee is to be found in External Obje&s, which are the cauſe or occaſion of what 
we ſee. 

In like manner, when we ſee Light by beholding the Firſt Sunn, which is immediately united to 
our Mind, we are not miſtaken in believing that we ſee it : *Tis even impoſlible to doubt of it. 


But herein conliſts our Error, that without any Reaſon, and indeed againſt all Reaſon, we will 44 

have this Light, which we ſee immediately, to exiſt un the Sun, which is without us; and thus it b2 

Is with the other Objeas of our Senſes. ” 

EO Upon a due Attention to what has been ſaid from the Beginning, and in the Proceſs "0 

_ ow als of this Work, it will be ealic to ſee, that amongſt all the things which occur in 23 
theſe Fudgments. | every Senſation, Error is only to be found in the Judgments we make, that our 


Senſations exiſt in the Objects. | 

Firſt : *Tis an Error not to know that the Action of Objets conſiſts in the Motion of ſome of hi 
their Parts, and that That motion is communicated to the Organs of our Senſes, which are the op 
two firſt things obſervable in every Senſation : For there is a great deal of difference between * 
not knowing a Thing, and being in an Error in reſpect of that thing. 

Secondly, We are right as to the third thing, which is properly Senſation, When we Feel 
Heat, when we ſee Light, Colours, or other Objeas, it is certainly true that we ſee them, 
though we are Mad or Phrentick, for there 1s nothing more intallibly true, than that your Viti- 
onary. People ſee what they think they ſee; and their Error conſifts only in the Judgments 
which they make, that what they ſee has a real Exiſtence w:thour them, becauſe they lee 1t wirh- 
out them. 

This is the Judgment that implies a Conſent of our Liberty, and which conſequeatly 1s lia- 

\ ble to Error. And it is our Duty ever to refrain from making it according to the Rule which - 
was given in the beginning of this Book : That we ſhould never judge of any thing whatever, 
when we coula avoid it, and were not oblig'd to't by the certainty and evidence thereof; as ir 
happens 1n this place : For though we feel our ſelves extreamly diſpos'd by a confirm'd and inve- 
terate Habit to judge our Senſations are 1n the Objects, as that Heat 1s 1n the Fire, and Colours 

F in the Pictures; yer we can ſee no evident and convincing Reaſon, or forcible enough to oblige 
us to believe it. And thus we voluntarily ſubject our ſelves to Error by the ill uſe we make of 
our Liberty, whea we freely form ſuch Judgments as theſe. 
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CHAT I - 
An Explication of the Particular Errors of the Sight, which may ſerve as 


bh | an Exemplar of the seneral Errors. of ou 
- -mplar of the gen ors of our Senſes. 


Senſes in reſpect of ſenſible Qualities in general, of which I have ſpoken, on the account 
of Light and Colours, which our Method oblig'd us to explain. It may now be expected 

I ſhould deſcend to Particulars, and examine the reſpe&ive Errors into which each of our Sen- 

ſes caſts us : But I ſhall not inſiſt long upon theſe things, becauſe after what I have already faid, 

a little Attention will do the buſineſs of thoſe tedious Diſcourſes I ſhould be oblig'd to make. 

- I ſhall only recount the general Errors our Sight occaſions us to fall into, touching Light and 

Colours; and this Example will, I believe, ſuffice to,giveus an inſight into the Errors of all our 
other Senſes. | - ET 

When we have fixt our Eyes upon the Sun for ſome moments, this is what occurs both in our 

Eyes and 1n our Soul, and theſe are the Errors into which we fall. 

Thoſe who are acquainted with the Firſt Elements of Dzoptricks, and with any thing of the 
admirable Contexture of the Eyes, know that the Rays of the Sun are refratted in the Cryſtal- 

line, and in the othzr Humours ; and that they are thence recolleted upon the Reta or the 

Optick Nerve, which cloathes ail the Fund of the Eye; in the ſame manner as the Rays of the 

Sun paſſing through a convex burning Glaſs, reunite in the Focxs, or in the burning point of the 

Glaſs at three or four _— diſtance mow It, IN PIER » its convexity. Now we are 

taught by Experiment, that if we place in the Foc of the Glaſs a piece of ſtuff or 

mo Paper, the Rays of the Sun make ſo great an Impreſſion on the ſtuff or on the Rent 26 hpirg 

Paper, ayd agitate the little parts thereof ſo violently, as to break and ſeparate muſt be larger or more 

them from one another ; or, in a word, to burn them, and reduce them into ſmoak convex, ro burn white 

and aſhes. | Paper. 
So we ought to conclude from this Experiment, that if the Optick Nerve were black, and the 

Pupil or the Aperture of the Vvea, through which the Light enters into the Eyes ſhould widen 

and enlarge it felf, ro take in freely the ſolary Rays, inſtead of which it contracts and ſtraitens 

it ſelf to prevent their paſſage, the ſame thing would happen to the Retina, as to the ſtuff or the 

black or brown Paper, and its Fibres would be ſo violently agitated as to be ſpeedily broken, 

and burn'd in pieces. And for this reaſon it is, that the generality of Men feel great Pain in be- 

holding the Sun for a moment z becauſe they cannot ſo cloſely ſhut the Aperture of the Pupil, 

but there will {till paſs Rays enough to agitate the Fibres of the Optick Nerve fo violently, as to 

give us Reaſon to apprehend their breakiag. | 

The Soul is altogether ignorant of all this we have ſaid ; and when ſhe beholds the Sun, ſhe 
neither has any Perception of her own Optick Nerve, nor of any Motion in the Nerve : But this 
cannot be calPd an Error, *tis purely Ignorance: The firſt Error ſhe falls into, is her judging the 
Pain ſhe feels, to be in the Eye. "4 

If inſtantly upon a Maw's beholding the Sun, he withdraws into a dark place with his Eyes 
open, that Concuſſion of the Fibres of the Optick Nerve, caus'd by the Rays of the Sun, de- 
creaſes and wears off by little and little 3 and this is all the alteration wecan conceive in the Eyes. 
But the Soul perceives nothing of this in them, but only a whitiſh or a yellowiſh Light; and the 
ſecond Error is, her judging this Light which ſhe ſees, to be in her Eyes, or in the Neighbour-g, 
ing Wall. 

Etnally, The Agitation of the Fibres of the Retina conſtantly decreaſes and dwindles away by 
degrees : For after a Body has been vibrated or ſhaken, we ſhould conſider nothing in it more 
than the Diminution of its Motion. But this is not the thing the Soul is ſenſible of in her Eyes. 
She ſees the whitiſh Colour metamorphos'd into Orange, after chang'd into Red, and laſtly into 
Blue. And the third Error into which we fall, is our judging there are in our Eye, or on the 
next Wall, ſuch alterations as differ more than Secundum magis & minus; becauſe the Colours 
Blue, Orange, and Red, which we ſee have a more conliderable difference than according to de- 


[| Have, it I am not miſtaken, given a ſufficient inlet to the Diſcovery of the Errors of our 


. 


grees of more Or leſs. 
Theſe are ſome of the Errors into which we fall in point of Light and Colours; and theſe are 
the occaſion of our falling into many others, as we are going to explain in the following 


Chapters. 
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CHAP, XVL 


T. That the Errors of our Senſes ſerve us inſtead of general and very fruit- 
ful Principles, from whence to draw falſe Concluſons ; and theſe Concluſe- 
ons again become other Principles in thetr turn. IL. The Origine of Eſſen- 
tial Differences, III. Concerning Subſtantial Forms. IV. Of ſome other 
Errors of the School-Philoſophy. p- mM 


! I HAVE, I think, pivem.a ſufficient Explication (to unprejudic'd Perſons, and 


oP 


Par oy one pf oY a ſuch as are capable of Thinking any thing Attentively) of the Nature of our 
general and very fruirful Senſations, and of the general Errors that accompany them : It is not amiſs 
Principles, from whence to ſhew at preſent that theſe general Errors are made uſe of, as uncontroverted 
to draw falſe Concluſions, Principles, to explain all things by: That infinite falſe Conſequences have been 


and theſe Concluſuons again LO 4 - "I. PR EO 
become other Principles in drawn from them, which in their Turn have ſerv'd as Principles for a train of other 


3» their turm. Conſequences: and thus by little and little thoſe imaginary Sciences void of Body 


and Reality, have been eſtabliſht, which have ſuch multitudes of blind Followers ; 
but which like Fantoms leave nothing in their Embraces, but the Shame and Confuſion of ſuffer- 
ing themſelves to be ſeduc'd, or that Brand and CharaQter of Folly, which makes Men delight to 
feed on Deluſfions and Chimera's. This is what we mult ſhew 1n particular by ſome Examples. 

It has been already faid, that we are us'd to attribute to Objeas our own Senſations, and we 
judge that Colours, Smells, Taſts, and other ſenſible Qualities, are in the Objeas which we call 
Colour'd, and fo of the reſt. We have found this to be an Error. At preſent tis our Bulineſs to 
ſhew. that we make uſe of this Error by way of Principle, to deduce falſe Conſequences from : 
which laſt Conſequences afterwards we reſpect as other Principles, upon which we go orffto found 
our Reaſonings. In a word, we ſhall here maniteſt what Progreſs and Advances an Humane 
Mind makes in the Search of ſome Particular Traths, when once this falſe Principle has been taken 
for granted, That Our Senſations are in ObjcEts. 

But in order to render this more ſea{ibly manifeſt, let us ſuppoſe ſome Particular Body, whoſe 
Nature ſome Perſon is in Search of : Let vs ſee what a Man would do, who has a mind to know 
what Honey or Salt is. The firſt thing this Man would do, would be to examine the Colour; 
the Taſte, and Smell, and the other ſenſible Qualities of them: What are the Properties of 
Salt, and what of Honey : Whereln they agree, and wherein they differ; and the Analogy there 
may be betwixt theſe, and thoſe of other Bodies. Which done, he would doubtleſs reaſon and 
infer mnch after this manner, ſuppoſing he laid this down as an uncontroverted Principle, That 
our Senſations were in the Objeas of our Senſes. | 

Il. Whatever I have a Senſation of in Taſting, Seeing, and in Handling Salt and Honey, 'is in the 
29 of Salt and in the Honey. But it is certain that what I ſenſibly perceive in the Honey eſſentially dif- 
oo Di#:. fers from what 1 ſenlibly perceive 1n the Salt: The whiteneſs of the Salt differs more doubtleſs 
rences at- than according to the degrees of more or leſs, from the Colour of the Honey; and the Sweetneſs 


:ribured 10 of the Honey from the pungent Taſte of the Salt; and conſequently there muſt be an eſſential dif- * 


ze ant fe ference betwixt Salt and Honey, {ince all that I am ſenſible of both 1n the One and the Other, not 


Diffzren- Only differs according to more or leſs, but has an eſſential Difference. 
ces are ing This 1s the rſt ſtep this Gentleman would make. For doubtleſs he could not judge there was 
tbe Soul. "an eſſential Difference betweea Salt aad Honey, did he not think the Sexſible appearances of the 
One eſſentially difter'd from thoſe of the Other: that 1s to ſay, Thar the Senſations he has of 
Honey eſſeatially differr'd from thoſe he has of Salt; tor as much as he only judges of them by 
the Impreſſion they make upon the Senſes. Hence he looks upon this his Concluiion as a new 
17, Principle trom whence he deduces other Conclulions in like manner. ; 
The orj. Seeing then Salt and Honey, and other Natural Bodies GQifter efſentially from one another, it 
gina of follows, that thoſe are grolly deceiv'd, who would have us believe, That all the difference which 
$4b/tartial 18 found in Bodies, conliſts only in the different Configurarion of the little parts, that go to their 
#05, Conſtitution. For 1ince Figure 1s not eſſeatial to a figured Body, let the Figure of theſe little parts, 
which they imagine in the Honey, change how they will, the Honey will ſtill continue Honey, 
even though the parts of it ſhould take the Figure of the little parts of Salt. And thus there muſt 
of neceſlity be ſome ſubſtance or other, which being joyn'd to the firſt Matter, that is common 
to all different Bodies, mult cauſe aan eſſential difterence betwixr them. | 
This then is the ſecond Advaace this Gentleman would make, and the happy Diſcovery of Sub- 
ſtantial Forms: Thoſe fruittul ſubſtances which cauſe every thing we ſee in Nature, though they 
have no ſubliſtence of themſelves, except in the Imagination of our Philoſopher. But let us ſee the 
- Properties which he goes 1o liberally to beſtow vn this Being of his own Creation; for doubtleſs 
he wy rob all other Subſtances of cheir moſt eſſential Properties, to cloath this Creature of his- 
withall. | OY 


Since 
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Since then there is found in every Natural Body, two Subſtances which go to its Compoſition z IV- _ | 
" the one which is common to Honey and Salt, and all other Bodies; and the other which makes oy of al 
Honey to be Honey, and Salt to be Salt, and all other Bodies to be what they are; it follows HI 7%. a 
that the firſt of them which 1s Matter, having no Contrary, and being indifferent to the Recepti- more gene- 
on of all Forms, muſt remain without Force and Afton, ſince it has no occaſion to defend it ſelf: 74! Errors 
But as to the others, which are the Subſtantial Forms, they have need dlways of being attended with o ; the 
Qualities and Faculties, for their own defence. They muſt neceſlarily be always upon their guard, Philojepk 
for fear of being ſurpriz'd: They muſt be labouring continually for their Preſervation, and ex- F 
trending their Dominion over the bordering Matters, and puſhing their Conqueſts as far as poſſi- 
bly they can ; becauſe if they were forceleſs, or ſhould deſiſt from their Ativity, the other Forms 
would fall upon them by ſarprize, and forthwith reduce them to Nothing. They muſt then be 
always fighting, and nouriſhing theſe Antipathies and irreconcilable Hatreds againſt their Rival 
Forms, which are continually ſeeking to deſtroy them. _ 
Let it happen that a Form ſhould ſeize the Matter of another :. Let the Form of a Carcaſs, for in- 
ſtance; ſeize the Body of a Dog; it is not enough for this Form to reſt ſtisfy'd in the Annihila- 
tion of the Form of the Dog, ſhe muſt gratifie her Hatred and Revenge with the Deſtruftion of 
all the Qualities which have ſided with her Enemy, The Hair of the Carcaſs muſt immediately 
turn white with the whiteneſs of a new Creation; the Blood muſt be red with the redneſs, which 
was never dreamt of; and the whole Body muſt be ſurrounded with Qualities faithful to their 
Miftreſs, whom they.mult defend according to the ſmall ſtrength and capacity, which may be ſup- 
poſed in the Qualities of a dead Body, which in their turn muſt quickly periſh too. But becauſe 
it is impoſſible to be always 1n Battel, and all Bodies have a place of Reſt ; the Fire, for inſtance, 
muſt undoubtedly have its Centre, where it ever {ſtrives to go by its own Levity, and Natural 
Inclination, in order to Reft, to burn no longer, and alſo to reſign its Heat, which it preſery'd 
here below, meerly for its own ſafety and defence. 
Theſe are a ſmall part of the Conſequences which are deduced from this laſt Principle, that 
there are Subſtantial Forms; which Conſequences we have brought in Our Philoſopher, ſomewhat 
too frankly and airily concluding ; for generaily others ſay the ſame things, ina a more ſerious 
ſtrain than he hath done here. | 
There are ſtill infinite other Conſequences, which Philoſophers daily infer according as their 
Humour and Inclination leads them, or according as they are determin'd by the Fruitfulneſs or 
Barrenneſs of their Imagination ; for this is all the Difference that is between them. 
[ ſhall not ſtand here to ingage theſe Imaginary Subſtances, others have ſufficiently examin'd 
them. They have made it evidently appear, that there were never Subſtantial Forms in Nature 
and that they ſerve for no other uſe, than to infer abundance of Falſe, Ridiculous, and even 
« ContradiQory Concluſions. Iam fatisfy'd to have diſcover'd their Origine, in the Mind of Man, 
and to have ſhewn that they are at preſent altogether owing to that Prejudice common to all Men; 
That Senſations are in the Objetts of their Senſes, For if what I ſaid before be conſider'd with any 
attention, namely, that 1t 1s neceſſary for the Preſervation of our Bodies, we ſhould have Serſa- 
tions eſſentially differing, though the Impreſſions which Obje&s make upon our Bodies, differ ve- 
ry little ; 1t will manifeſfly appear he his much in the wrong, who imagines ſuch wide differences 
1n the Objects of our Senſes. 
But, by the way, I think 1t not amiſs to declare, that no fault is to be found with theſe Terms, 
of Form, and Ffſential Difference. Honey 1s doubtleſs Honey, by its Form, and thus it is that it 
differs eſſentially from Salt ; but this Form or this Eſſential Difference conſiſts only in the different 
Configuration of its Parts. *Tis this different Configuration, which makes Honey to be Honey, 
and Salt to be Salt: And though it be accidental to Matter in general, to have the Configurati- 
on of the parts of Honey or Salt, and fo to have the Form of Honey or Salt; yet it may be ſaid to 
be eſſential to Honey or Salt, that they may be what they are, to have ſuch or ſuch a Configurati- 
oN in their parts; juſt as the Senſations of Cold, of Heat, of Pleaſure, and Pain, are not eſſential 
to the Soul, but only to the Soul which feels them; in as much as by theſe Senſations, ſhe is ſaid 
to feel Heat, Cold, Pleaſure, and Pain. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


[. Another Inſtance taken from Morality, which ſhews that our Senſes offer 
us nothing ROS Goods. II. That GOD alone is our true and proper 
Good. II. The Origine of the Error of the Epicureans and Stoicks. 


v HAVE, I think, brought ſufficient Arguments to prove that this Prejudice, That our Sen- 
ſations are in the Objetts, is a moſt fruitful Principle of Errors 1n Natural Philoſophy. It is 
my Buſineſs at preſent to bring others drawn from Morality, wherein the ſame Prejudice 

joyn'd with this other, That the Objetts of our Senſes are the true and ſole Cauſes of our Senſations, is 
moſt highly dangerous. 


There 


mand, _ —_— ——— 
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I» There 1s nothing ſo common in the World, as to ſee Men devoted to ſenſible Goods ; ſome 


flone = love Muſick, ſome Banquetting, and others have a Paſſion tor other things. Now this 1s the way 


ic from Of Reaſoning theſe Men muſt have taken to perſwade themſelves that theſe Objects are their 


Morality, Goods. All the pleaſant Taſts we are delightedwith in Feaſting, the Sounds which gratifie the” = 


whickjlews Far, and thoſe other Pleaſures we are ſenſible of, upon other occaſions, are doubtleſs contain'd 
that our 


cnſes of in ſenſible ObjeRs ; or, at leaſt, theſe Objects give us the Senſation of them ; or, laſtly, are the 
ſenſes offer 


#119 Only means of Conveying them to our Senſes. Now it is impoſſible to doubt that Pleaſure is good, 
Pals and Pain evil. We receive a Conviction from within, and conſequently the Objects of our Paſſions, 


goods, are moſt real goods, to which we muſt cleave, if we will be happy. 


7 will ex- This is the Reaſoning we generally fall into almoſt without being aware of it; Thus, becauſe 


p1aininthe we believe that our Senſations are in Objects, or that the Objects are of themſelves capable of 
gd Sag giving us the Senſation of them, we coniider theſe things as our own Goods, though we are infi- 


ſenſe 06- Nitely exalted above them ; ſince they are able to at only upon our Bodies, and to produce 
je&s a# ſome Motion in their Fibres, but are incapable of acting upon our Souls, or making us ſenfible 


 zp0u the either of Pleaſure or Pata. 


Boy. Certainly, if our Soul aQts not upon her ſelf, on occaſion of what happens in the 


IT, | Body, itis GOD alone who hath that Power: And if ſhe be not the Cauie of her 
That GOD only is 0ur own Pleaſure and Pain, according to the Diverſity of the Vibrations of the Fibres 
Good; and that all ſenſi of her Body, as it is moſt highly probable ſhe is not, fince ſhe feels Pleaſure and 
ble Objects cannot Fve us pin without conſenting thereunto ; I know no other Hand poteut enough to make 
6 JOY -TS9S* © hot bhi thereof, except that of the Author of Nature. 
Certainly it is GO 7 alone who is our true Good : He only is. able to fill us with all the Plea- 
ſures we are capable of enjoying ; and it is only by the Knowledge of Him and Love of Him, 
He has reloly'd to make us ſenlible of them. Such as He has affixt to the Motions which hap- 
.Pen 10 Our Body, to make us the more ſollicitous for its Preſervation, are very little : themſelves, 
very weak as ro their Capacity, and very ſhort in their Duration. Notwithſtandiag in the 
eſtate SIN has rednc'd vs to, we are, as it were, become their Vaſſals. But thoſe which He ſhall 
make His, Ele ſeulible of in Heaven, will be infinitely greater, ſince He hath Created us that 
we might know and love Him. For whereas ORDER requires the Perception of the-grea- 
telt Pleaſures in the Poſſeſſion of the greateſt Goods, G O D being infinitely above all other 
things, the Pleaſure of thoſe who ſhall enjoy Him, will certainly excecd all other Pleaſures. 
Ill. , What we have faid of the Cauſe of our Errors in reſpe& of Good, gives us a ſufficient Knowledge 
The 0” of the fallity of the Opinious the Epicureans and Stoicks embrac'd, touching the Sovereign Good. 
gine of the hs rs Rags : ls EZ eg en, ! 
Bees af preureans placed it in Pleaſure; and becauſe a Man is ſenſible of this no leſs in Vice than in 


the Epicu- Vertue, and more generally in the former than in the other, it has been commonly thought they 
reans 474 Jet looſe the Reins to all ſorts of Senſible Pleaſures. 


SIOICKS, Now the firſt cauſe of their Error is this, Thar judging falfly there is ſomething pleaſant and 
agrecable in the Objeas of their Senſes, or that they were the real Cauſes of the Pleaſures the 
felt; and being moreover convinc'd by an Internal Senſation, which they naturally had, that Plea- 
ſure was good for them, at leaſt for the time wherein they enjoy'd it, they let themſelves looſe 
to all ſorts of Paſſions, from which they had no Apprehenſions of receiving any dammage in the 
Conſequence. Whereas they'ought to have confider'd, that the Pleaſure they reap'd trom ſenſi- 

ble things, could not exiſt in thoſe things as their true Cauſes, nor any other way, aad conſe- 
quently that ſenſible Goods conld not be Goods 1n reſpect of the Soul, and they ſhould have 
thought of the things we have already explain'd. 

The Sroicxs on the other hand, being perſwaded that ſenlible Pleaſures were only ſeated in, 
and fitted for the Body, and thar the Soul ought to have a peculiar Good of her own, plac'd 
Felicity in Vertue ; ſee then the Origine of their Errors, Y:z. 

They believ'd that Senſible Pleaſure and Pain were net in the Soul, but in the Body only ; and 
made uſe of this their falſe Jadgment as a Principle for other falſe Concluſions; as that Pain was 
not an Evil, nor Pleaſure a Good : That the Pleaſures of the Senſes were not Good in their own 
Nature, that they were common to Men and Beaſts, &c. Notwithſtandiag it 1s ealie to ſee, 
that though the Ep:cureans and Stocks were 1n the wrong in many things, they were ia the right 
1 ſome; for the Happineſs of the Bleſſed conſiſts only in a perfe&t and accompliſh'd Vertre, that 
is to fay, in their Knowledge and Love of G OD, and in a moſt exquiſite Pleaſure that never 
fails to accompany them. | 

Let it then be well remembred, That External Objets contain nothing either Pleaſant or Trou- 
bleſome 1n themſelves ; rhat they are not the Cauſes of our Pleaſures; that we have no reaſon ej- 
ther to fear or love them ; but it is GOD alone, whom *'tis our duty to tear, and our duty.to 
love; fince *tis only He that has Power enough to Puniſh and Reward us; to make us ſenſible of 
Pleaſure and of Pain : Finally, it is only ia GOD and from G OD, we ought to hope to receive 
the Pleaſures, towards which we have ſo ſtrong, ſo natural, and fo juſt an laclination. 


CHA P. 
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Chap. XVII. The Search after Truth, | af 


C H A P. XVII. 


I. That our Senſes make us liable to Error, even in things which are not ſen- 
ſible, 1. An Example taken from the Converſation of Men, II. That 
ſenſible Manners are not to be regarded. 


E have ſufficiently explain'd the Errors of our Senſes, in reſpec of their Objets; as 
of Light, Colours, and other Senſible Qualities. Now let us ſee how they miſzuide 
us, even 1n regard to thoſe Objeas which are not of their Juriſdiion, by diverting 

us from an attentive. Confideration of them, and inclining us to judge of them from their Teſti- 
mony and Report ; a thing that well deſerves to be throughly explain'd. 

Attention and Application of the Mind to the clear and diftin& Idea's we have of Objedts, is - 
the moſt neceſſary thing in the World, to diſcover what truly they are: For as it is impoſlible,to ſenſe mals 
ſee the Beauty and Excellency of any piece of Art, without opening the Eyes, and looking fixed- : liable 10 
ly upon it: So the Mind cannot evidently fee the moſt part of things, with the Relations they £70r7,0vert 
bare one to another, unleſs 1t conſiders them with Attention. But it is-certain that nothing caſts *” things 
us off more from -onr Attention to clear and diſtin& Idea's, than our own Senſes,and conſequently ap 6-48 
nothing ſets us ſo remote from Tzzth, or fo ſoon throws us into Error. | 

For our better concelving theſe things, *tis abſolutely neceſſary to know, That the three ways 
the Soul has of perceiving, viz. by the Senſes,by the Imagination, and by Tatelle&t, do not all equally 
affe& her; and conſequently, ſhe does not fix an equal Attention on every thing ſhe perceives 
by their means: For ſhe applies her ſelf moſt to that which touches her neareſt, and ſhe is care- 
le enough of that which afteas her but a little. | 

Now what ſhe percetves by the Senſes aftets her much, and takes up all her Application 

what ſhe knows by her Imagination, touches her leſs pathetically : But that which the Underſtan- 
419 repreſents to her; I would ſay, what ſhe of her ſelf perceives independently on the Senſes 
and Imagination, ſcarce quickens or awakens her at all. No body doubts but that the leaſt ſenſi- 
ble Pain is more preſent to the Mind, and makes it more attentive than the Meditation of a thing 
of far greater Importance. | 

The reaſon which may be given for this, 1s, That the Senſes repreſent the Obje&s as preſent, 
the Imagination repreſents them as abſent. Now the order of things requires that among ma- 
ny Goods, or many Evils propos'd to the Soul, thoſe which are preſent thould give her more . 
concern or application than others which are abſent; becauſe *tis neceſſary for the Soul ſudden- 
ly to determine what ought to be done on this occaſion. And thus ſhe is more intent to a imple 
prick of a Pin, than to the moſt exalted Speculations. .And the Pleaſures and Evils of this 
World make a greater Impreſſion on her, than the ineftable Pains and infinite Pleaſures of 
Eternity. | | | 

The Senſes then do extreamly warp and bend down the Soul to what they repreſent to her : 

But whereas ſhe is of a limited and finire Nature, and fo cannot conceive diſtintly many things 
at once; ſhe cannot have a diſtin Perception of what the Underſtanding repreſents to her at 
the ſame time her Senſes offer any thing to her confideration. She forſukes then the clear and di- 
ſtint Idea's of the Underſtanding, however proper to diſcover the truth of Things in their own 
Nature, to apply her ſelf intirely to the confus'd Idea's of the Senſes, which affect her rendereſt 
part, and give her not a repreſentation of things as they are in their own Nature, but only as 
they ſtand related to her Body. | 

If a Man, to give an inſtance, would explain any Truth, he muſt neceſſarily make uſe of IT. 
Speech and expreſs his Notions and Internal Senſations by Motions and Manners feaſible. Now 47 Exim- 
the Soul is. incapable of perceiving many things diſtinaly at the ſame time; ſo having always a ja 10 
great Attention to what comes in to her by way of the Senſes, ſhe 1s ſcarce at leiſure to conſi- Corſe 
der the Reaſons which ſhe hears alledg'd : But her greateſt Application 1s confin'd to the ſenſible rion of 
Pleaſure ſhe receives from the finely turn'd Periods, the Conformity of the Geſtures to the Men- 
Words, from the Genteel Mein of the Face, from the Air, and the Way and Manner of the 
Speaker: Yet after ſhe has heard, ſhe will needs judge, becauſe it is the Cuſtom. And thus RY 
her Judgments mult be different, according to the diverſity of the Impreſlions ſhe has recciv'd 
through the Senſes. 

If, for example, the Speaker has a voluble Tongue, and eafineſs of Delivery ; it he obſerves 
the numerouſneſs of Words, and a delightful Cadence in his Periods; if he has the Look of a 
Gentleman, or of a Man of Parts ; if he be a Perſon of Quality, or is attended with a great Re- 
tinue ; if he diQtates with Authority, or ſpeakes in a grave decifive Manner ; it others liſten to 
him with Silence and Reſpe&; it he has ſome Reputation in the World, or 1s acquainted with 
the great Wits of the Age; In fine, if he has the happineſs to pleaſe, or to be eſteen'd, he will 
have Reaſon in every word that he advances ; and there ſhall be nothing even to his Band and 


Cuffs, but ſhall prove ſomething or other. 
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But if he be {o unfortunate as to have the Qualities quite cantrary to theſe, let him demon- 

ſtrate as long as he pleaſes, he ſhall prove nothing. | Let him ſay the fineſt things in the World, 

no Man ſhall ever regard them. The Attention of the Auditors being imploy'd upon that only 

which ſtrikes their Senſes, the Diſguſt they conceive at the ſight of a Man ſo uncouth and ill-con- 
triv'd, will wholly take them up, and hinder the Application they ought to allow to his Thoughts ; 

A dirty or a rumpled Band is enough to make the Wearer deſpis'd, and all that comes from him ; 

and that way of talking like a Dotard or a meer hen mt will make the moſt noble and ex- 


alted Truths, which are above the reach of the generality of Mankind, be look'd on as Ravings 
and Extravagances. 


Such are the ordinary Judgments of Mankind. Their Eyes and their Ears ſet up for Judges of - 


Truth, and not their Reaſon, even in things that depend only on Reaſon; becauſe Men apply 
themſelves meerly to the Senfible and: Agreeable Manners of Men, and ſeldom afford any Atten- 
tion that is Reſolute and Serious, towards the Diſcovery of Truth. 
im, _ Yet what greater Injuſtice is there, than to judge of things by the Manner of them, and to 
7har Senfi- deſpiſe Truth, becauſe it comes not dreſs'd in thoſe Ornaments that pleaſe us and indulge and 


ble and flatter our Senſes ? It ſhould be reckon'd a Reproach to Philoſophers, and ſuch as pretend to | 


pr toy Senſe, to be more inquifitive after theſe agreeable out-ſide Manners, than Truth it ſelf ; and ra- 
AmnAe 


"-& no; ther to entertain their Mind with the Noiſe and Emptineſs of Words, than with the Solidity of 
'3 be re> Things. *Tis for Men of a Vulgar Stamp, tis for Souls of Fleſh and Blood, to ſuffer themſelves 


garded, to be won with Rhetorical Periods, and captivated with Figures and Motions that awake and 
excite the Paſlions. 


Omnia enim flolids mags admirantur amantque, 
Inverſis que ſub verbis latitantia Cernunt : 
Veraque conſlituunt, que bellc tangere poſſunt 
Aures, C& lepido que ſunt ſucata ſonore. 


But wiſe Men endeavour to arm themſelves againſt the malignant force, and the powerful 
charms of theſe ſenſible Manners. The Senles impoſe on them as well as on other Men, ſince 
they are no more than Men, but they have the Wiſdom to diſregard the Reports they make. 
They imitate that famous Example of the Judges of the Arcopagns, who, upon a ſevere Penalty, 
forbad their Advocates the uſe of any fallacious Words and Figures, and never heard them plead 
but in the dark; for fear the Pleaſantneſs of their Words and Inſinuating Geſtures ſhould per- 


ſwade them to any thing prejudicial to Truth and Juſtice, and to the end they might apply them- 
ſelves with leſs diſtra&tion to the Solidity of their Reaſoas. 


CHAP, XX 


Two other Examples. 1. The fir$t, concerning our Errors about the Na- 
ture of Bodies. II. The ſecond, concerning thoſe which reſpeF the Qua- 


lities of the ſame Bodies. 
My ow1ng to the ſtrong Application of the Soul to that which enters by the Senſes, 
and that Lukewarmnelſs and Indiflerence to things repreſented by the Underſtanding. 
We have given an Inſtance of very conſiderable Importance in Morality, taken from the Couver- 
ſation of Men; we ſhall produce ſome others drawn from the Commerce we have with the reſt 
of Nature, which are abſolutely neceſſary to be obſerv'd in Natural Philoſophy. 

[, One of the Principal Errors we tall into in point of Natural Philoſophy, is our Imaginins 
The Errors there 1s much more Subſtance in Senfible, than in Imperceptible Bodies. The generallity of Men 
concerning are of Opinion there is much more Matter in Gold and Lead, than in Air and Water : And 
of Bodies. Children who have made no Obſervation by their Senſes of the Effeas of Air, ordinarily imagine 

* It has nothing of Reality in it. 

Gold and Lead are extreamly ponderous, very hard, and very ſenſible; Water and Air, on 
the contrary, are ſcarce perceptible by the Senſes. Whence Men conclude the former are more 
real than the other. 1 hey judge of -the Truth of things by the Senſible Impreſſion, which is 
ever fallacious ; and they neglect the clear and diſtin& [dea's of the Intellet which never deceives 


dd 


us; becauſe that which is ſenſible affects us, and challenges our Application ; but that which is 


Intelligible lays us to ſleep. Theſe falſe Judgments reſpet the Subſtance of Bodies; let us now ſee 
the others about the Qualities of the ſame Bodies. Ts: 

I. 'T1s the way for Men, almoſt univerſally, to judge that the Obje&s which excite in them the 

Errors con- moſt Pleaſant Senſations, are the moſt Perfe&t and Pure of all others ; without ſo much as know- 


pak bog ing wherein the Perfe&ion and Purity of Matter conſiſts, and, indeed, without caring whether 


' and Per- they door not. 


feTion of Bodtes. 


SD They 


E have been ſhewing that there are a vaſt multitude of Errors, which are originally 
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Chap. XIX. - . The Search after Truth, | 

They lay, yr inſtance, that Mud'is Impure, and that the cleareſt Water is very pure. But Camels 
which love Muddy Water, and thoſe Animals which delight to wallow in Mire, would be 
of another opinion. They are Beaſts, *tis true ; but thoſe Men who love the Entrails of a Wood- 
cock, and the Excrements of a Civit-Cat, do not ſay they are Impure, though they ſay ſo ofthe 
Excrements of all other Animals. Finally, Musk and Amber are in general Eſteem with all Men 
though they are ſuppos'd to be nothing but Ordure. Jag 

It is certain Men judge of the PerfeQtion and Purity of Matter, with Relation to their own 
Senſes ; whence it falls out, that the Senſes heirig different in all Men, as has been abundantly 
explain'd, they muſt needs judge very differently of the Purity and Perfe&ion of Matter. So 
that thoſe Books which are daily compos'd upon the Imaginary Perfeftions attributed to cer- 
tain Bodies, muſt needs be ſtnff*d with Errors, in all the ſtrange and odd variety that can be; 
fince _ Reaſonings they contain are founded only on the falſe, confus'd and irregular 1dea's of 
the Senles. | | 

It is not the Part of Philoſophers to call Matter Pure or Impure, till they know what they 
preciſely mean by the Words Pare and Jmprre. For a Man ſhould never talk without knowing 
what he ſays ; that 1s to ſay, without having diſtia& Idea's, which anſwer to the Terms he 
uſes. Now if they had fixt clear and diſtin Idea's to each of theſe Terms, they would ſee that 
what they call Pure would prove often very Impure, and what ſeems to them Impure would be 
found pure in an high degree. | | 

If, for inſtance, they would have that Matter to be moſt Pure and Perfet, whoſe Parts are 
moſt fine and diſunited and eaſieſt to be mov'd; Gold, Silver and Precious Stones, would be 
_ extreamly Imperfet Bodies; Air and Fire on the other hand would be the moſt perfeR, 

When Fleſh began to putrifie, and caſt a very noiſom ſtench, it would then be commencing 
its and ſtinking Carrion would be a more perfe& Body, than ſound and common 
_ Fleſh. ; 

- Again, if on the other hand they would have thoſe to be the moſt perfe& Bodies, the parts where- 
of are moſt groſs, ſolid, and difficult to be mov'd ; the Earth would be perfe&ter than Gold, 
and Air and Fire would be more impertet Bodies. 

But if they are not willing to affix the clear and diſtin Idea's I have mention'd, to the Terms 
Pure and Perfett, let them ſubſtitute others in their room. But if they pretend to define theſe 
words only by ſenſible Notions, they will eternally confound things with one another, ſince the 
Signification of the Terms that expreſs them can never be fix'd and determin'd. All Men, as we 
have already prov'd, have very different Senſations of the ſame Obje&ts: Wherefore a Man ought 
not to define theſe Obje&s by the Senſations he has of them, unleſs he has a mind to be unintelli- 
gible, and to put all things in confuſion. | 

But at the bottom, there is no matter to be found, (not that which the Heavens are fram'd 
of ) which has more Perfection in it than any other. All that Matter ſeems capable of, are Fi- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP XX. 


The Conclufron of the Firſt Book. T. That our Senſes are given us only 
for the Preſervation of our Body, II. That we ought to doubt of the Re- 
ports they make, IIL. That tis no-little thing to doubt, as we ought to do. 


which our Senſes lead us, whether in regard to their own Objects, or in reſpect of Things, 
which can only be perceiv'd by the Underſtanding : And I am of an Opinion, that we fall 
into no Error by their Condue, the cauſe whereof may not be diſcover'd by the things that have 

been aid; in caſe a Man will beſtow a little Meditation upon them. | 
[, We have hitherto ſeen, that our Senſes are moſt faithful and exaQ in inſtructing us in the Re- 
7hat our lations, which all the Bodies which ſurround us have with our own, but are incapable of teach- 
Serſes are jng us what theſe Bodies are in their -own Nature; that to make the beſt uſe of them, they muſt 
£19 15 only be imploy'd to the Preſervation of our Health and Life 3 and that they can't be ſufficiently 


rg Te deſpis'd, when they pretend to raiſe themſelves to a Sovereiguty above the Underſtanding. This 


vation of 1s the Principal Thing I would gladly have well remembred in all this Firſt Book, viz. Let a 

our Body. Man throughly confider, that our Senſes were only given us for the Preſervation of our Body, let 
him fortifie himſelf in this Notion; and in order to free himſelf from the Ignorance he is under, 

let him ſeek ont other Succors and Aſſiitanees, than thoſe his Senſes furniſh him withall. | 

IT. But ſuppoſing there be ſome ſuch Men to be found, (as doubtleſs there be but too many of 

That we them) who will not be perſwaded of theſe laſt Propoſitions by what we have hitherto ſaid, we 


"gt 19. Jemand of them ſtill much lefs than this; we only deſire of them to enter into ſome Diſtruſt 


| HAVE, if I am not miſtaken, made a ſufficient Diſcovery of the General Errors into 


certainly convinced, we ſhould make an ill uſe of our Liberty in not conſenting. 


For what remains, let not a Man imagine he has made but an inconſiderable Progreſs, if he has 
DE ogy only learn'd to Doubt. To know how to Doubt with Judgment and Reaſon, is not ſo ſmall a 


thingto thing as is ſuppos'd. For we muſt needs fay, there 1s a great deal of difference betwixt Doubt- 

doubt s ing and Doubting. Some Doubt out of a Raſh Paſſion, and a Brutiſh Reſolution; others out 

we ought of Blindneſs and Malice, out of Humour and Fancy, and becauſe they will do ſo; But there are 

It ins likewiſe, that Doubt out of Prudence and Caution, out of Wiſdom and Penetration of 
Mind. The Academicks and Atheiſts Doubt after the former manner ; but true Philoſophers Doubt 
in the latter. The firſt Doubt is a Doubt of Darkneſs, which never condudts us towards the 
Light, but ſets us at a greater Diſtance from it. The ſecond Doubt proceeds from Light, and 
is aſſiſtant in ſome meaſure, to the production of it, in its turn. 

Thoſe who only Doubt in the former manner, know not what it is to Doubt with Under- 
ſtanding : They Laugh at Monfrerr DesCartess teaching us to Doubt, in the firſt of his Aeraphy- 
ſical Meditations; becauſe it ſeems to them, that it 1s no other, than a Fantaſtick Doubting ; 
That it can only be faid in general, that our Nature 1s Infirm, that our Mind is full of Bliad- 
neſs, that we ought to be very careful to rid our ſelves of our Prejudices, and ſome ſich things 
as theſe. They ſuppoſe that this is enough to prevent being ſeduc'd by their Senſes, and not to 
be deceiv'd at all. But it is not enough to complain, that the Mind is weak ; we muſt make her 
ſenſible of her Weakneſſes: It is not enough to ſay, She 1s ſubje& unto Error ; we mult diſcover 
to her wherein her Errors conſiſt, to which I think we have given an Introduction in this firſt 
Book, by accounting for the Nature and Errors of our Senſes; and we will ſtill purſuc the fame 
Deſizn, in explaining the Nature and Errors of our Imaginatiog in the Second. 
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CONCERNING 
The Search after TRUTH. 
BOOK the SECOND, 


_ Concerning 


The IMAGINATION. 


THE FIR ST PUIRT 


CHAT i 


I. "A General Idea of the Imagination. II. That it includes two Faculties, 
an Afive and a Paſſive. 11. A General Cauſe of the Changes which hap- 
pen in the Imagination of Men ; and the Foundation of the Second Book. 


N the foregoing Book I have treated concerning the Senſes; .I have endeavour'd to Ex- 
plain their Nature, and preciſely to determine the Uſe that ought to be made of them. 
I have diſcover'd the Principal and moſt General Errors, wherein they ingage us: and 
have attempted ſuch a Limitation of their Power, as to put Man in a capacity of Hoping 
much, and Fearing nothing from them; whilſt they keep them within thoſe Boundaries I 
have preſcrib'd them. In this Second Book I ſhall Diſcourſe concerning the Imagination, as the 
Natural Order of things obliges me. For there is ſo near a Relation and Affinity betwixt the 
Tmaginationand the Sees, that they in no wiſe ought to be ſeparated. We ſhall ſee too in the Sequel 


_ of the Diſcourſe, that theſe two Powers are no farther Different than according to Degree of 


more or leſs. 

This then is the Method which I have Obſerv'd in this Treatiſe - It is divided into three Parts. 
In the Firſt I Explain the Natural Cauſes of the Diſorder and Errors of the Imagination : In the Second 
{ make ſome Application of theſe Cauſes to the more General Errors of the Imagination ;, and I Diſcourſe 
of ſuch as may be term'd the 27oral Cauſes of theſe Errors. In the Third I treat of the Cont agi- 
ous Communication of Strong Imaginations. | 

Though the greateſt part of the things contain'd in this Tra& may not be ſo new, as thoſe 
{ have already deliver'd- in Explaining the Errors of the Senſes, yet their Uſe and Advantage will 
be no leſs conſiderable. Men of bright and clarify'd Underſtandings can eaſily diſcover the Er- 
rors, and the Cauſes of the Errors I am treating of: But there are few ſuch Men as can make 
ſufficient Reflection thereupon: I pretend not to give Inſtru&ions to all the World, my deſign 
is only to Inform the Ignorant, and to Caution and Remind the reſt, or rather I try to be my own 
Inſtructour and Remembrancer. 


It has been ſaid in the Firſt Book, that the Organs of our Senſes were compos'd of little Fi- 


bres, which terminate, on one hand, upon the External parts of the Body, and on the Skin; and on 95. -ER 
the ether, center in the middle of the Brain. But theſe Fibres may be moved in a two-fold manner; ra! ez of 
either by commencing their Motion at thoſe Extremities which terminate in the Brain, or at thoſe the 1m4z:- 
which terminate on the Surface of the Body. Being the Agitation of theſe Fibres cannot be com- 7% 


municated to the Brain, but the Soul muſt have ſome Perception or other ; if the Agitation be 
begun by the Impreſſion of Obje&ts, made upon the External Surface of the Fibres of the Nerves, 
[: N | and | 


| | 
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and be communicated to the Brain z the Soul thereupon receives a Senſation, and 


* By 4 Natural-Fudg- judges * what ſhe has the Senſation of, to be without ; that is to ſay, She perceives 


ment, wheregf I bave ſpa- . : : Cs 1 Bike. . = | 
ry) regs ers hs an Obje& as Prefent : but if it be only the Internal Fibres that are agitated by the 


preceding Book, Courſe of the Anjmal Spirits, or in ſome other manger, the Soul Imagines and 
| judges what ſhe. imagines to be not without, but within the Brain ; that is, ſhe 
.. perceives an Object as Abſent. And this 1s the difference there is between Senſation and Ima- 


ination. 


___ But it ought to he obſery'd, That the Fibres of the Brain are more violently agitated by the 
Impreſfſian of External ObjeRs, than by the Courſe of the Animal Spirits; and that De this reaſon 
the. Soul is more nearly touch'd by External Objects, which ſhe judges as preſent, and, as it were, 
capable of making her inſtantly ſenſible of Pleaſure or Pain, than by the Courſe of the Animal Spi- 
Tits. And yet it happens ſometimes 1n Perſons whoſe Animal Spirits are put in extream Commotion, 
by Faſtings, Watchings, a ſcorching Fever, or a violent Paſſion, that theſe Spirits move the Inter- 


nal Fibres of the Brain with as great a force, as External Objeats ; fo that theſe Perſons have the | 
. Senſation of what they ſhould only have the Imagination, and: think they See Objects before their - 


© Eyes, which they only Imagine in the Brain. Which evideatly-ſhews; that, in regard of what oc- 


--- Curs'in the Body, the Senſes and Imagination differ but in Degree of more or leſs, as I have before 


declar'd. 


But in Order to give a more diſtintt and particular Idea of the Inagination, we muſt know that 
_ as often as any Change happens in that part of the Brain where the Nerves unite, there happens 
a Change alſo in the Soul: That 1s, as has been already explain'd, if there happens any 
Motion in this part which alters the Order of its Fibres, there happens, at the ſame time, a new 
Perception 1n the Soul ; and ſhe either Feels or Jmagines ſomething afreſh : And that the Soul is in- 
capable of receiving any freſh Senſation or Imagination, without ſome Alteration in the Fibres of 
that part of the Brain. 
So that the Faculty of Imagining, or the Imagination, conſiſts only in the Power the Soul has of 
framing the Images of Objects, by effefting a Change in the Fibres of that part of the Brain, 


which may be calld the Principal Part, as being that which correſponds to all the Parts of our 


Body; and is the Place where the Soul keeps her immediate Reſidence, if I may be fo al- 

low'd to ſpeak. Ee 

This manifeſtly ſhews that this Power which the Soul has of Forming theſe Images, includes 

Two Fa- tWO things; one that has its Dependence on the Soul, and the other on the Body. The firſt is 
culties in the Afton and the Command of the Will, The ſecond is the ready Obedience paid to it by the 
the Imagi- Animal Spirits which delineate thoſe Images, and by the Fibres of the Brain wherein they muſt 
pn, = be imprinted, In this Tra&, both one and the other of theſe two things go indifferently by 
4 Paſſive, the Name of Imagination; nor are they diſtinguiſh'd by the Terms A#:ve and Paſſive, which 
might be given them ; becauſe the Senſe of the thing ſpoken of, eaſily determines which of the 
Two is underſtood, whether the Af#:ve Imagination of the Soxl, or the Paſſive Imagination of 

the. Boay. 

1 ſhall not here particularly determine which is that Principal Part of the Brain before-men- 
tion'd; Firſt, Becauſe it would be but an uſeleſs thing to do it. Secondly, Becauſe it 1s not perfealy 
and infallibly known. And laſtly, Since I could not convince others, it being a Matter incapa- 
ble of Probation in this place ; though I ſhould be infallibly aſſur'd which was this Principal Part, 
I ſhould think it more adviſeable to fay nothing of it. 

Whether then it be according to the Opinion of Dr. W:lzz, 1n the two little Bodies, call'd by 
him Corpora Striata, that the common Senſe reſides; and the Ceils of the Brain preſerve the Spe= 


cies of the Memory, and the Corpus Calloſum be the Seat of Imagination. Whether it be according 


to Ferneliuss Opinion, in the P:a Mater, which involves the Subſtance of the Brain : Whether 
It be in the P3zeal Gland, according to the Notion of Des-Cartes ;, or, laſtly, in ſome other part 
hitherto undiſcover'd, that our Soul exerciſes her Principal Functions, is of no great concern 
to know. ?*Tis enough to be aſſur'd that there is a Principal Part, (and this is moreover abſo- 
lutely neceſſary) and that the Baſis of Mr. Des-Cartes's Syſtem ſtands its ground. For *tis to be 
wel! obſerv'd, that though he ſhould be miſtaken 1n aſſuring us it is the Pineal Gland, to 
which the Soul is immediately united, this could no ways injure the Foundation of his Syſtem, 
from which may ever be deduc'd all the profit that could be expected trom the true, to make all 
neceſſary advances in the knowledge of Man. : 

1. Since then the Imagination conſiſts only in the Power the Soul has of Forming the Images of 
A general Objects, by impriating them (as I may ſo ſay) in the Fibres of the Brain ; the greater and more 
cauſe of the diſtin& the Impreſſes of the Animal Spirits are, which are the ſtrokes of theſe Images, the 
Changes, more ſtrongly and diſtinaly the Soul will imagine Obje&ts. Now, as the Largenefs, and Depth, 
being Fe. and Cleaverneſs of the ſtrokes of any Sculpture depend upon the Forcible Acting of the Gra- 
imaginazi- Ving Inſtrument, and the plyable yielding of the Plate; fo the Depth, and the DiſtiaQneſs of 
on; andthe the Impreſſes of the Imagination, depend on the Force 'of the Animal Spirits, and the 
Foundation Conſtitution of the Fibres of the Brain : And *tis the Variety that is found in theſe two 
[nfs yo = things, which is almoſt the univerſal Cauſe of that great Diverſity we obſerve in the Minds 

- of different Men. RE Rs 
For *tis no hard thing to account for all the different CharaQers to be met with in the Minds 
of Men : On the one hand, by the Abundance and Scarcity, by the Rapidneſs and Slownels, by 


the Groſlneſs and the Littleneſs of the Animal Spirits; and on the other hand, by the Finenets 


and 
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and Courſeneſs, by the Moiſture and Drineſs, by the Facility and Difficulty of the yie! ins of 
_ the Fibres of the_Brain ; and laſtly, by the Relation the Animal Spirits ny el orVemay My 
theſe Fibres. And it would be very expedient for every one, forthwith to try to Imagine to 
_ himſelf all the different Combinations of theſe things, and to apply himſelf ſeriouſly to the 
_ * Conſideration of all the Differences we have obſerv'd between .the Minds of Men. Becauſe it is 
ever more Uſeful, and alſo more Pleaſant for a Man to employ his own Mind, and to accuſtom 
it to the finding out Truth by its own Induſtry, than to ſuffer it to gather Ruſt by a careleſs La- 
- Zzineſs, in applying tt only to things wholly digeſted, and explain'd to his hands. Beſides that: 
- --- there are ſome things ſo delicately nice and fine, in the difterent CharaRter of Minds, that a Man 
+ may eahily ſometimes diſcover them, and be ſenſible of them himſelf, but is unable to repreſent s 
them, or make them ſenſible to others. _ | : 

But that we may explain, as far as poſſibly we can, all the Differences that are found in diffe- 
rent Minds, and that every Man may more eaſily obſerve in his own, the Cane of all the Chan- 
ges, he ſenſibly perceives in it at different times; it. ſeems convenient to \make a general En- 
quiry into the Cauſes of the Changes, which happen in the Animal Spirits, and in the Fibres 
of the Brain : Since this will make way for the Diſcovery of all thoſe; which happen in the 
Imagination. | : 

Man never continues long .like himſelf; all Mankind have ſufficient Internal Convi&tions of 
their own Inconſtancy. A Man judges one while in one manner, and another while in another, 
concerning the ſame Subject. In a word, the Life of a Man conſiſts only in the Circulation of the 
Blood, and 1n another Circulation of Thoughts and Deſires. AndI am of Opinion, a Man can't em- 


ploy his Time much better, than in Searching for the Cauſes of theſe Changes we are ſubject to, | 
and entring into the Knowledge of our Selves. | 


CHAP. Il 
I. Of the Animal Spirits, and the Changes they are ſubjeft to in general. 


Il. That the Chyle entering the Heart, occaſions a Change in the Spirits. 
IN. That Wine does the + Ag thing. 


til and agitated parts of the Blood ; which Subtilty and Agitation is principally owing K. "y - 
to the Fermentation it receives in he Heart ; and the violent Motion of the 2uſcles, rirs. ang he 
which conſtitute that part : That theſe Spirits, together with the reſt of the Blood, are condu- Changes 

Qed through the Arteries to the Brain: And that there they are ſeparated from it, by ſome parts !%:y are 
appropriated to that purpoſe ; but. which they are, it has not been yet agreed upon. ſubje gr 

From whence we ought to conclude, that in caſe the Blood be very ſubtil, it will have abun- "54" 
dance of Animal Spirits ; but if it be groſs, the Animal Spirits will be few : Thar if the Blood 
be compos'd of parts eaſie to be inflam'd in the Heart, or very fit for Motion, the Spirits in the 
Brain will be extreamly heated and agitated : And, on the contrary, if the Blood admits little 
' Fermentation in the Heart, the Animal Spirits will be languid, unaQtive, and without force : 
And laſtly, according to the Solidity, which is found in the parts of .the Blood, the Animal Spi- 
rits will have more or leſs ſ{olidity, and conſequently greater or leſſer force in their Motion. But 
theſe things ought to be explain'd more at large, and the Truth of them made more ſenlibly ap- 
parent, by Examples and uncontroverted Experiments that prove them. 

The Authority of the Ancients has not only blinded ſome Mens Underſtandings, but we may x; 
ſay, has ſeal'd up their Eyes. For there are ſtill a ſort of Men that pay ſo ſubmiſſive a deference to 7þa: :6e 
Ancient Opinions, or poſlibly are ſo ſtiff and obſtinate, that they will not ſee thoſe things which Chyle e- 
they could not contradict, would they but pleaſe to open once their Eyes. We daily ſee Men, es joe 
in good Reputation and Eſteem for their Study, Write and Diſpute publickly againſt the Vilible 269-74 - 
and Senſible Experiments of the Circulation of the Blood, againſt that of the Gravitation and change i:: 
Elaſtick force of the Air, and others of the like Nature. The Diſcovery Mr. Pacquer has made the Spirits- 
in our Time, and which we have here occaſion for, is of the number of thoſe that are miſ-for- 

þ tunate, meerly for want of being Born Old ; and, as a Man may ſay, with a Venerable Beard. 
3 T ſhall not, however, omit to make uſe of it, and am under no Apprehenſion of being blam'd 
| by Judicious Men for doing 1o. | 

% According to that Diſcovery, it is manifeſt that the Chyle does not immediately paſs from the 
| Viſcera to the Liver, through the eſaraick Veins, as was believ'd by the Ancients; but- that 1t 
paſſes out of the Bowels into the Lafeal Veins, and from thence into ſeveral Receptacles, where 
theſe Yeins coterminate : That from thence it aſcends through the DutFus Thoracrcus along the 
Vertebre of the Back, and proceeds to mix with the Blood in'the Ax:llary Yen, which eaters into 
the Superiour Tr«nck of Yena Cava ;, and thus being mingled with the Blood, it diſcharges itſelf 
into the Heart. | 

It ought to be concluded from this Experiment, that the Blood thus mingled with the Chyle, 
being very different from that which has already circulated {cyeral times through the mw the 

; n1ma 


" I S confeſs'd by all the World, that the Animal Spirits are nothing, but the more ſub- . 1 
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*. © Animal Spirits, that are only the more fine and. ſubtil parts of it, ought to be very different in 
Perſons that are faſting, and others after they have eaten. Again, becauſe in the. Meats and 
Drinks that are us'd, there is an infinite Variety, and likewiſe thoſe that uſe them, have Bodies 
diverſly diſpos'd : Two Perſons after Dinner, though riſing from the ſame Table, mult ſenſibly 
perceive in their Faculty of Imagining, ſo great a Variety of Alterations, as is impoſlible to be 
deſcrib'd. | CRT ers CE 

[ confeſs thoſe who are in a perfet ſtate of Health, perform Digeſtion ſo eaſily, that the Chyle 
flowing into the Heart, neither augments nor diminiſhes the Heat of it, and is ſcarce any Ob- 
{truction to the Blood's fermenting in the very ſame manner, as if it enter'd all alone : So that 
their Animal Spirits, and conſequently their Imaginative Faculty admit hardly any Change there- 
by. But as for Old and Infirm People, they find in themſelves very ſenlible Alterations after a 
Repaſt : They generally grow dull and fleepy ; at leaſt, their Imagination flags and languiſhes, 
and has ao longer any Briskneſs or Alacrity. They can conceive nothing diſtintly, and are 
unable to apply themſelves to any thing. In a word, they are quite different and other ſort of 

| People fro what they were before. | 
IN. But that thoſe of a more ſound and robuſt CompleQion, may likewiſe have ſenſible proofs of 
6 doh vwhat I have ſaid ; they need only make reflection on what happens to them in Drinking Wine 
ſame thing, 0MeWhat more freely than ordinary z' or on what would fall out upon their drinking Wie at one 
| ” Meal, and }Vzter at another. For it is certain, that unleſs they be extreamly ſtupid, or that 
their Body be of a make very extraordinary, they will ſuddainly feel in themſelves ſome Briskneſs, 
or litle Drouſineſs, or ſome ſuch other accidental thing. 

Fine 80 ſpirituous, that it is Animal Spirits almoſt ready made : But Spirits a little too libertine 
and unruly.that not ealily ſubmit to the orders of the Will, by reaſon of their Solidity and exceſlive 
Agitation. Thus it produces even in Men that are of a moſt ſtrong and vigorous Conſtitution, 

Vinun jy. greater Changes in the Imagination, and in all the parts of the Body, than Meats, and other Li- 
ttator do- quors. Jt gives a Man a Foil, in Plautus's Expreſſion; and produces many Effects in the. Mind, leſs 
tolus eſt, adyantagious than thoſe deſcrib'd by Zorace in theſe Lines. 


Ouid non Ebrietas deſignat ? operta recludtt : 
Spes jubet efſe ratas + in pralia trudit inermem : 
Sollicitis animis onus eximit : addocet artes. 
Fecundi calices quem non fecere diſertum ? 
Contrafta quem non in paupertate ſolutum ? 


It would be no hard matter to give a Reaſon for all the Principal Effe&s produc'd in the Ani- 
mal Spirits, and thereupon 1n the Brain, and 1n the Soul it ſelf, by this Commixture of the Chyle 
and Blood ; as to explain how Wine exhilarates, and gives a Man a certain Sprightlineſs of Mind, 
when taken with Moderation ; why it Brutifies a Man in proceſs of time, by being drunk to 
exceſs; why a Man is droulie after a good Mea], and a great many others of like Nature, for 
which very ridiculous Accounts are uſually given. But beſides that I am not writing a Tra& of 
Phyſicks, I muſt have been neceſſitated to have given ſome [dea of the A4-a:omy of the Brain, or have 
made ſome Suppoſition, as Monſieur Des-Cartes has done before me in his Treatiſe concerning Man, 
without which it were impoſſible to explain ones ſelf. But finally, if a Man ſhall read with At- 
tention that Diſcourſe of Aonſieur Des-Cartes, he will poſſibly'be fatisty'd as to all theſe particu- 
lar Inquiries ; becauſe that Author explains all theſe things ; at leaſt, he furniſhes us with 
ſufficient Knowledge of them, to be able of our ſelves to diſcover them by Meditation, provided 
we are any whit acquainted with his Principles. 


CHAP. 1. 


——_ 


That the Air imploy'd in Reſpiration cauſes ſome Change in the 
HE ſecond general Cauſe of the Changes which happen in the Animal Spirits, is the Air 
we breath, For though it does not forthwith make ſuch ſenſible Impreſſions as the 


Animal Spirits. 
FT Chyle, yet it cauſes at long run, what the Juices of Meats do in a much ſhorter time. 
This Air paſſes out of the Branches of the Trachea into thoſe of the Arteria Venoſa: Hence it 
mingles, and ferments with the reſt of the Blood in the Heart ; and, according to its own par- 
ticular Dzſpoſition, and that of the Blood, it produces very great Changes in the Animal Spirits, 
and conſequently in the Imaginative Faculty. | 
I know there are ſome Perſons, who will not be perſuaded that the Air mixes with the Blood 


in the Lungs and Heart ; becauſe they cannot diſcover with their Eyes, the Paſſages in the Bran- 
ches of the Trachea, and in thoſe 'of the Arreria Venoſa, through which the Air is communicated. 


But the A#ion of the Intellect ought not to ſtop, when that of the Senſes can go no farther. It 


can penetrate that which to, them is impenetrable, -and lay hold on things which have no handle 
| for 
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for the Senſes. "Tis not to be queſtion'd, ' but ſome parts of the Blood continually paſs 
through the Branches of the Yena Arterioſa, into thoſe of the Trachea. The Smell and Moiſture 
of the Breath, ſufficiently prove it; and yet the Paſſages of that Communication are imperce- 
 Þtible. Why, then may not the ſubtil parts of Air be allow'd to paſs through the Branches of 
the Trachea, into the Arteria Yenoſa though the Paſſages of this Communication be undiſcerni- 
ble? In fine, a much greater quantity of Humours tranſpire through the imperceptible Pores of 
the Arteries and the Skin, than eſcape through the other Avenues of the Body ; and even the 
Pores of the,moſt folid Metals, are not ſo cloſe, but there are found Bodies in Nature little 
enough to fi a free paſſage through them; ſince otherwiſe theſe Pores would quickly be en- 
tirely ſtopt. | : | 
It is _ that the courſe and ragged parts of the Air cannot penetrate through the ordinary 
Pores of Bodies; and that Waterit ſelf, though extreamly groſs,can glide through thoſe crannies, 
which will not give admittance to them. But we ſpeak not here of the courſe or branch'd and 
ragged Parts of Air ; they ſeem to be of little uſe to Fermentation : We only ſpeak of the lit- 
tle, ſtiffand pungent Parts, and ſuch as have none or very few Branches to impede their paſſage, 
becauſe theſe are the fitteſt for the Fermentation of the Blood. 
[ might notwithſtanding athrm upon the Teſtimony of S:/vius, that even the courſeſt Air paſſes 
from the Trachea to the Heart, who teſtifies he has ſeen it paſs thither by the Art and Ingenuity 
of Mr. de Swammerdam. For *tis more reaſonable to believe a Man who ſays he has ſeen ir, than 
a thouſand others who talk at random. It 1s certain then that the moſt refin'd and ſubtil Parts of 
Air which we breath, enter 1nto the Heart; and there, together with the Blood and Chyle, 
keep up the Fire which gives Lite and Motion to our Body ; and that according to their different 
Qualities, they introduce great Changes in the Fermentation of the Blood, and in the Animal 
Spirits. 
We daily diſcover the Truth of this by the various Humours, and the different CharaQers of 
the Minds of Men of diflterent Countries: The Gaſcons, for inſtance, have a more brisk and 
lively Imagination, than the Normans: Thoſe of Rhoan, and Diecppe, and Picardie, differ all from 
one another: And yet farther from the Low-Normans, though at no great diſtance from each 
other. But if we conſider Men that live in Countries more remote, we ſhall find much ſtranger Numqunid 
Differences between them,: For inſtance, an 7raliar, a Flemming, and a Dutch-Man. To con- 29n ultra 
clude, there are places celebrated in all Ages for the Wiſdom of their Inhabitants, as Theman ©* lapien- 


and Arhens, and others, as notorious for their Stupidity, as Thebes and Abdera, and ſome others. Mm 2s. 
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Athens tenne calum, ex quo acutiores ctiam putantur Attici, craſſum Thebis. Cic. de Fato. 


Abderitane pectora plebis habes. Mart. 


Beotum in Ccrafſo jurares acre natiim. Hor. 


CHAP. IV. 


|. Of the Change of the Spirits causd by the Nerves, which go to the 
Heart and Lungs. II. Of that which is caus'd by the Nerves, which go 
to the Liver, to the Spleen and Viſcera: III. That all that, is perfornud 


without the concurrence of our Will, but yet it cannot be done without a 
Providence. | | 


JHE third cauſe of the Changes, which happen to the Animal Spirits, is the moſt ordi- 
nary, and moſt active of them all, becauſe it is this which produces, maintains and 


corroborates all the Paſſions. For our better underſtanding this, we muſt know that 
_ the Nerves of the fifth, ſixth, and eighth Conjugation ſhoot out the greateſt part of their Bran- 
ches into the Breaſt and Belly, where they are moſt advantagiouſly imploy'd for the Preſer- 
vation of the Body, but moſt dangerouſly in regard to the Soul : Becauſe theſe Nerves in their 
AXftion depend not on the Will of Men, as do theſe us'd in moving the Legs and Arms, and 
other External Parts of the Body : And they have a greater influence upon the Soul, than the 
Soul has upon them. | 
We muſt know then, that many of the Branches of the Nerves of the eighth Conjugation, fall | 
in among the Fibres of the Principal of all the Muſcles, the Heart ; that they encircle its Orifi- & ne { 
ces, its Auricles and its Arteries, That they expatiate alſo into the Subſtance. of the Lungs, and ;þ; Piries 
thus by their different Motions produce very conſiderable Changes in the Blood. For the Nerves c2us'd by 
which are diſpers'd among the Fibres of the Heart, cauſing it to Dilare and Contratt it ſelf in too the Nerves 
haſty and violent a manner, throw, with an unuſual force, abundance of Blood towards the +0668 Sn 
Head, and all other External Parts of the Body. Though ſometimes theſe ſame Nerves have a ,,,4 7,y; 
quite contrary Effet. As for the Nerves which ſurronnd the O7ifices of the Heart, its Auricles © 
and Arteries, their uſe is much the ſame with that of the Regifters, wherewith the Chymiſfs mode- 
Q | 
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rate the Heat of their Furnaces ; ot of Cocks, which are inſtrumental in Fountains, -to regulate the 
Courſe of their Waters. For the uſe of theſe Nerves is to. contra and dilate diverlly the Orifices 
of the Heart, and by that manner to haſten, and retard the Entrance and the Exir of the Blood, 
and fo to avgmecnt and diminiſh the Heat of it. Laſtly, The Nerves which are diſpers'd over the 
-L:59g5, have the ſame employment: For the Zungs being made up only of the Branches of the Tra- 
cha, ot the'Yerna Arterioſa, and the Arteria Y enoſa; interwoven one among another, It 1s plain 
that the Nerves which arediſpers'd through their Subſtance, by their ContraQion, muſt obſtru& 
the Air from paſſing ſo freely out of the Branches' of the: Trachea, and the Blood out of thoſe of 
the Vena Arterioſa, into ths Arteria Venoſa, to diſcharge it ſelf into the Heart. Thus theſe Nerves 
according to their different agitation, augment and diminiſh ftill the Heat and Motion of the 
Blood. | 
All the Paſſions furniſh us with very ſenſible Experiments of theſe different Degrees of Heat 
of our Heart; we manifeſtly feel its Diminution and Augmentation ſometimes on a ſudden : 
And as we falfly judge our Senſations to be in the Parts of our Body, and by occaſion of them to 
be Excited in our Soul, as has been explain'd in the foregoing Book ; So the generality of Philo- 
{ophers imagine the Heart to be the Principal Seat of the Paſſions of the Soul, and *tis even at 
this day the moſt common and receiv'd Opinion. | | 
Now becauſe the Imaginative Faculty receives conſiderable Changes by the Changes which hap- 
i peil in the Animal Spirits; and becauſe the Animal Spirits are very different, according to the 
q different Fermentation of the Blood, perfornr'd in the Heart; it is caſte to diſcover the Reaſon 
| of Paſſionate People's imagining things quite otherwiſe, than thoſe who con{ider'd the ſame ſe- 
dately, and 1a cold Blood. | | 
The other Cauſe which exceedingly contributes to the Diminution and Augmentation of 
theſe Extraordinary Fermentations of the Blood, in the Heart, conſiſts in the Action of many 
| other Branches of the Nerves, whereof we have been ſpeaking. 
| ZI, Theſe Branches are diſpers'd throughout the Liver, which contains the more ſubtil part of the 
[ 4 f Blood, or that which is commonly call'd the Bile; through the Speer, which contains the groſſer 
h the Spirit, part, or the Melancholy ;, through the Pancreas, which contains an acid Juice, moſt proper for 
| caus'd by Fermentation; through the Sromach, the Guts, and the other parts, which contain the Chyle. Fi- 
| the Nerves nally, They are diſpers'd and ſpread about all the parts, that can any ways contribute to the 
| Oe , Yarying the Fermentation of the Blood in the Heart. There is moreover nothing even to the 
the Spleen, Arteries and Veins, which has not a Connection with theſe Nerves ; as Dr. Wills has diſcover'd 
and other of the Jaferiour Trunck of the Great Artery, which 1s conneted to them near the Heart; of the 
Vucera, Axillary Artery on the right ſide; of the Emulgeat Vein, and ſeveral others. 
Thus the uſe of the Nerves being to agitate the parts (to which they are faſtened) diverſe 
ways, It is calie to conceive how, for inſtance, the Nerve which ſurrounds the Liver may, by 
| conſtringing it, drive a great quantity of Bile into the Veins, and the Canals Cyſticus, which 
| | mingling with the Blood in the Yerzs, and with the Ciyle, through the Caralrs Cyſticns, enters the 


Heart, and produces a Heat therein-much more fervent than ordinary: Thus when a Man is 


302 . mov'd with ſome kind of Paſlions, ths Blood boyls in the Arteries aud in the Veins, and the.Heat 
| is diftus'd throughout the Body, the Fire files up into the Head, which is preſently AIFd with 
ſuch a prodigious quantity of over-brisk and 'rapid Animal Spirits, as by their impetuous 
Curreat, hinder the Imagination from repreſenting other things, than thoſe, whoſe Images they 

torm 1n the Brain ; that is, from thinking on other Objeftts than thoſe of the Fredominant Paſſion. 
'Tis ſo again with the little Nerves which run into the Sf/cez, or into other parts which 
contain a Matter more groſs, and courſe, and leſs capable of Heat and Motion ; they render the 
| $ Imagination wholly Languid, Drouſy and Unactive, by pouring into the Chanels of the Blood 

| a Matter that is groſs and difficult to be put in Motion. | 
As for thoſe Nerves which environ the Arteries and Veins, their Uſe is to put a ſtop to the cur- 
rent of the Blood,. and, by their Preſſure and Conitriction of the Yeirs and Arterics, oblige it 
fo flow into thoſe places, where it meets with a paſſage more free and open. Thus that part of 
the great Artery, which furniſhes all the parts of the Body, below the Heart, with Blood, being 
| bound and ſtraitned by theſe Nerves, the Blood muſt neceſſarily enter the Head in greater quan- 
C- tities, and ſo produce a Change in the Animal Spirits, and conſequently in the Imagiaation. 

Y ITI, But it ought to be well obſerv'd, that all this is perform'd by mere 27cchcmiſm ;, 1 mean, that all 
| That theſe the different Movements of theſe Nerves in all the different Paſſions, are not affected by the Com- 
| things are mand of the Will ; but on the contrary,are pertorn''d without its orders, and even ia coutradiction 


Tz nn wo to them : Inſomuch that a Body without a Soul diſpos'd like that of a found Man,would be capable 


Ko dence,with- ſuch as nearly reſembled them, though they were only pure 2/zchizes, 
mp out the con- This is the thing for which we ought to admire the Incomprehenfible Wiſlom of Him, who 
| _—_ my has fo regularly rang'd and contriv'd all theſe Natural Wheels, and Movements, as to make it 
'** ſufficient for an Object, to move the Oprick Nerve in ſach and ſuch a manner, to produce 10 ma- 
ny diverſe Motions in the Heart, 1n the other inward parts of the Body, and on the Face. it felt, 
For it has lately been diſcover'd, that the ſame Nerve which ſhoots ſome of its Branches iuto 
the Heart, and into other Internal parts, communicates alſo ſome of its Branches into the Eye, 
OT the Mouth, and other parts of the Face; ſo that no Paſſion can riſe or mutiny within, but it 


muſt betray preſently it ſelf without, becauſe there can be no Motion in the Branches extended 


' | to the Heart, but there muſt another happen in thoſe, which are ſpread o'er the Face. 
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| ' of Provi- Of all the Movements which accompany our Paſſions: And thus Beaſts themſelves might have 
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The Correſpondence and Sym pathy, which is found between the Nerves of the Face, and ſome 


bs ''others, anfwering to other places of the Body, not to be nam'd, is ſtill much more Remarkable; 

8 and that which occaſions this great Sympathy, is as in the other Paſſions, becauſe theſe little Nerves | 
18 which climb 1nto the Face, are only Branches of that which deſcends lower. . 
Ei When a Manis overtaken witn ſome violent Paſſion, if he is careful to make a Reflection upon 

© what he feels in his Entrails, and in other parts of his Body, where the Nerves.inſinuate themſelves, 


asalſo upon the Changes of Countenance, which accompany it; and if he conſiders that all theſe 
divers Agitations of the Nerves, are altogether involuntary, and that they happen'in ſpite of all 
the Reſiſtance that our Will- can make to them, he will. find ic no hard matter to ſuffer himſelf to 
embrace this ſimple Expoſition, that hath been given of all theſe Relations and Correſponden- 
cies betwixt the Nerves. | ET, 
But ifa Man examines the Reaſons and the End of all theſe things, ſo much Order and Wiſdom 
will be found in them, thart a little Soberneſs of Thought and Attention will be able to convince 
the moſt devoted Admirers of Epicxrus and Lucretizs, that there is a Providence that governs the 
World. When I fee a Watch, I have reaſon to conclude, that there is ſome Intelligent Being, 
lince it is Impoſli ble tor Chance and Hap-hazard to produce, to range and poſture all its Wheels. 
How then could it be poſhble, that Chance, and a confus'd Jumble of Atoms, ſhould be ca- 
pable of ranging 1n all Men and Animals, ſuch abundance of different fecret Springs and Engines, 
with that Exactneſs and Proportion, I have juſt Explain'd : and that Men and Animals ſhould 
thereby procreate others exactly like themſelves. So ridiculous it is to think or to ſay with Ly- 
cretizs, That all the parts which go to the Compoſition of Man, were pack't together by Chance z 
that his Eyes were not made with any deſign of Seeing, but that he afterwards thought of See- 
ing becauſe he found he had Eyes; And thus with the other parts of the Bodv. Theſe are his 


Words. . 
hs ht Lumima ne facias oculorum clara creata, 
Nb 5 Proſpicere ut poſſimus: &, ut proferre vid:, 
hae £ Proceros paſſus, ideo faſtigia poſſe | 


Surarum, ac foeminum pedibus fundata plicari : 
Brachia tum poro vaiiars ex apta lacertis 

Op Efje, manuſque datas utraque a parte miniſtras, 
BY. Ut facere ad vitam poſſimus, que foret uſus. 
Cetera de genere hoc inter quecunque pretantu : 
Omnia perverſa prepoſtera ſunt ratione, 

Nil adeo quoniam natum ſt in corpore, ut uti 


Poſſemus : ſed quod natum ſt id procrear uſum: ; 


Muſt not he needs have a ſtrange Averſion to a Providence, who would thus voluntarily put 
out his Eyes for fear of ſeeing it, and endeavour to render himſelf inſenſible to Arcuineats ſo 
ſtrong and convincing, as thoſe Nature furniſhes us withal? I confeſs, when once Men affet to 
be thought bold, or rather Atheiſtical Wits, as did the Epicureans, they preſently fiad themſelves 
benighted in darkneſs, and fee only fate glimmerings for the future; they peremptorily deny the 
moſt clear and Selt-evident Truths, and as haughtily and Magiſterially aflirm the falſe{t and ob- 
ſcureſt Things in the World. | 

The Poer I have juſt cited, may ſerve as a Proof of that Blindneſs of theſe venturous Wits : 
he confidently pronounces, and againſt all appearance of Truth, ahout the moſt difficult and ol;- 
ſcureſt Queſtions : when at the ſame time it may well be thought, he has no Preception of Idea's, 
that are moſt clear and evident. If 1 ſhould ſtand to tranſcribe paſſages cf that 4bor to juſti- 
fie what I ſay, I ſhould make too long and tedious a Digreſſion; for though it may be perntiuted 
me to make ſome Reflections, which ſtay and faſten the Mind for a Moment upon clſcitial Truths, 
yet I ſhould never attone for making Digreſſions, which throw off the Mind a conliderable time, 
from its Attention to its principal Subject, to apply it to things of little or no Importance. 
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CHAFT v 
I. Of the Memory. II. Of the Habits. 
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E have been explaining the general Cauſes, as well External as Internal, which cit 
a Change in the Animal Spirits, an1 conſequently in the Imaginaiive Faculty. \Ve 
have ſhewn that the External are the Meats we feed upon, and the Air we take 13, 

for Reſpiration. And that the Internal conſiſt in the Involuntary Agitation of certata Nerves, 

We know no other general Cauſes, . and we are confident there are none. In {0 much that the Fa- 

culty of Imagining, as to the Body, depends only on two things, name!y, the Animal GR 

and the Diſpoſition of the Brain, whereon they act. There nothing more remains at preizat 19 

to give us a perfe&t Knowledge of the Imagination, than the maniteltation of the dillerent Coan- | 

ges, that may happen in the Subſtance of the Brain. 
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F. Marzzzancis Concerning _ - Book ll. 
They ſhall be examined by-us, as ſoon as we have given ſome ldea of the Memory and Habits, that 
is to ſay, of that facility we have of thinking upon things which we have already thought upon, 
and doing the ſame things we have already done : The Methodical Order of our Diſcourſe will 
have 1t ſo. Foe no I 
\ In order to give an Explication of the XZemory, it ſhould be calld to Mind; what has been ſe- 
veral times already inculcated ; that all our different Preceptions are affix'd to the Changes which 
happen to the Fibres of the Principal part of the Brain, wherein the Soul more particularly reſides. 
This one Suppofition being laid down, the Nature of the 2emory is Explain'd : for as the 
Branches of a Tree, which have continued for ſome time bent after a particular manner ; preſerve 
a readineſs and facility of being bent afreſh in the fame manner ; ſo the Fibres of the Brain, ha- 


* 


'vins once receiv'd certain Impreſſions from the current of the Animal Spirits, and from the 


Attion of Objets upon them, retain for a conſiderable time, ſome Facility of receiving the ſame 
Diſpoittions. Now the Memory conſiſts only in that Promptneſs or Facility ; ſince a Man thinks 
upon the ſame things, whenever the Brain receives the ſame Impreſſions. | 

And whereas the Animal Spirits act ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs ſtrongly upon the Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain ; and External Objets make far greater Impreſſions, than the Imagination 
fingly ; It is from hence eaſie to diſcover, why a Man does not equally remember all the things he 
has formerly perceiv'd ; how, for inſtance, 1t comes to paſs, that what a Man has often percei- 
ved, 1s generally repreſented livelier to the Soul, than what a Man has had but now and then 
a Preception of: why he more diſtintly remembers the things he has ſeen, than thoſe he has only 
imagin'd ; and ſo why, for example, a Man ſhall know better the diſtribution of the Veins in the 
Liver by once ſeeing the DifſeAton of that part, than by often reading it in a Book of Anatomy ; 
and ſo of other things. of like nature. : 


J 


But if a Man would make refletion upon what has been formerly ſaid, concerning the Imagi- 


24tion;, and upon the little which has juſt now been fpoken concerning the Memory; and if he be 
rid of that prejudice, that our Brain is too little for the hoarding up and preſerving ſuch abun- 
dance -of Traces and Impreſlions, he will take pleaſure in diſcovering the cauſe of all thoſe won- 
derful Effefts of the Memory, St. Auſtin with ſo much admiration ſpeaks of,” in the Tenth Book of 
his Confeſſions. But I ſhall not explain theſe things more at large; as believing it more expedi- 
ent for every Man to explain them to himſelf by ſome Eſſay of Thought ; for as much as the things 
that way diſcover'd, are always more grateful and agreeable, and make.greater Impreſlion on us, 
than thoſe we learn from other Men. 

It is neceſſary to the Explication of the Habits, to know the manner whereby ( we have reaſon 
to think) the Soul moves the parts of the Body, to which ſhe is united ; and that is this: Accor- 
ding to all appeararſces in the World, there are always in ſome places of the Brain, whatever 
they be, a very great Quantity, of Animal Spirits, very rapidly mov'd by the Heat of the Heart, 


from whence they proceeded ; and molt readily diſpos'd to glide into thoſe places, where they 


find an caſte and an open paſlage. All the Nerves terminate in the Receptacle of thoſe Spirits, 
and the Sout has the * Power of determining their Motion, and, conduQting them through the 
Nerves, into all the Muſcles of the Body. . Theſe Spirits entering therein ſwell them up, and 
conſequently contraQ them : And thus they move the parts to which the Muſcles are aftix*d. 

We ſhall readily be perſwaded, that the Soul moves the Body in the manner thus explain'd, if 
it be obſery'd, that when a Man. has been a long time faſting, let him try, how he will, to give 
certain motions to his Body, he will be unable to effet them, and even will be at ſome pains to 
ſtand upon his Legs. But it ſo be he find a way of conveying into his Heart ſomething very Spi- 
rituous, as Wine or any like nutriment, he forthwith perceives that his Body obeys his Deſires 
with far greater facility, and that he is able to move it how he pleaſes. For this ſingle Experi- 
ment makes it, one would think, ſufficiently maniteſt, that the Soul is incapable. of giving Moti- 
on to her Body for want of Animal Spirits; and that by their means ſhe re-aſſumes her Sove- 
reignity and Dominion over It. 

Now theſe Inflations of the Muſcles are fo plain and palpable in the Motions of our Arms, and 
other parts of our Body; and *tis ſo reaſonable to believe theſe Muſcles cannot receive any Infla- 
tion, without the admiſſion of ſome body into them ; as a Bladder cannot be blown and extended, 
without the entrance of the Air, or ſomething elſe ; that itſeems not to be doubted but the. Ani- 
mal Spirits are driven from the Brain, through the Nerves into the Muſcles, to dilate them, and 
to produce in them all the Motions we deſire. For a Muſcle being full is neceſſarily ſhorter than 
wuaen It is empty; and ſo attracts and moves the part to which it is conjoin'd ; as may be ſeen 
explain'd more at large in r. Des Cartes Treatiſe of the Paſſions, and in that Concerning Man, I do 


_ not however deliver that Explication as periectly demonſtrated in all its parts : To render it en- 


tirely evident , there are many things farther requiſite to be demanded : without which, it is next: 


to impoſlible to explain ones ſelf. But the Knowledge of them is not ſo uſeful for our Subje& ; 


for let the Explication be true or falſe, it will not fail to be of equal uſe to acquaint us with the Na- 
ture of the Habits. Since if the Soul moves not the Body in that manner, it neceſſarily moves it 
in ſome other, that comes up near enough to it, to deduce thoſe conſequences from it, which 
we ſhall infer. | | 
But to the intent we may purſue our Explication, it 1s neceſſary to obſerve, that the Spirits 
find not the paths, through which they ought to paſs, always ſo free and open, as they ſhould be; 
which is the occaſion, for example, of the Difficulty we meet with in moying the Fingers with 
that Nimbleneſs as is neceſſary to -play on Mulical Inſtruments; or the Muſtles imploy'd in 


Pronuns . 


- 
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Pronunciation, to pronounce the Words of a ſtrange Language : but that the Animal Spirits by | 
little and little, ſo open and plain the Ways by their continued ſucceſſion, as to take away in 

time all manner of Refiſtance.. Now the Hahits conſiſt in that Facility the Animal Spirits have 

of paſſing into the Members of our Body, | 

\ . ?Tis the ealieſt thing imaginable, according to this Explication, to reſolve a multitude of Que- 

ſtions relating to the Habirs : As why, for inſtance, Children are more capable of acquiring 

new Habits, than Perſons of a more conſummate_Age. _ Why it is a thing of ſuch Difficulty, to 

lay aſide an inveterate Cuſtom. Why Men by uſe of Speaking, obtain ſo great a Dexterity at it, 

as to pronounce their Words with an incredible {wiftneſs, and even without conſidering them ; 

as is but too often cuſtomary with thoſe, who ſay the Prayers which they have been n$'d to, ſe- 

7eral Years together. And yet many things go to the Pronunciation of one Word; many 
Muſcles muſt be mov'd at once, 1n a ccrtain time, and a definite Order, as thoſe of the Tongene, 

the Lips, the Throat, and D:aphragm. But a Man may with a little Meditation give himſelf fſaris- 

fa&ion upon theſe Queſtions, as upon raany others very curious, and no lefs uſeful, and ir is not 
neceſſary to dwell any longer upon them. 

| It is manifeſt from what has been ſaid, that there is a great affinity between the Memory and Ha- 

bs; and that in one ſenſe, the Memory may paſs for a Species of Habit. For as the Corporeal 

Habits confilt in the Facility the Spirits have acquir'd, of paſſing into certain places of our Body : 

So the Memory conſiſts in the Traces the ſame Spirits have imprinted in the Brain, which are the 
cauſe of that Facility we have of Recolle%ing and Remembring things. In ſo much that were 

there no Perceptions aſhx'd to the courſes of the Animal Spirits, and the Traces they leave be- 

hind them; there would be no difference between the Memory and the other Habirs. 'Nor 1s there 

greater difficulty to conceive how Beaſts, though void of Soul, and incapable of any Perception, gee 4x 
may remember after their way, the things that have made an Impreſſion in their Brain; than to tra; 
conceive how they are capable of acquiring diiferent Habits; and after what I haveexplain'd con- 9 #70 
cerning the Habits, I ſee no greater difficulty to repreſent to a Man's ſelf, how the Members =O 
of their Body procure different Habits by degrces; than how an Engine newly made, cannot fo j.,,-y 
eaſily be play'd, as after it has been ſome time made uſe of, and Habits 
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1. That the Fibres of the Brain are not ſubjef to ſo ſudden Changes, as the 
Spirits. II. Three different Changes incident to the three different Ages. 
LL the Parts of Animate Bodies are in a continual Motion, whether they be Solid, or 1 
A Fluid, the Fleſh no leſs than the Blood : There is only this difference between the Motion 7" '** 
of one and the other, that the Motion of the parts of the Blood is ſenſible and viſible, dm of 
and that the Particles of the Fibres of our Fleſh are altogether Imperceptible. There is then this wr wr 
difterence between the Animal Spirits, and the Subſtance of the Brain ; That the Animal Spirits /4bje to 
are very rapidly mov'd,. and very fluid, but the Subſtance of the Brain has ſome Solidity and /9 /#44%7 
Confiſtence. So that the Spirits divide themſelves, into Jittle Parts, and are diſpers'd in « few a wr 
Hours, by tranſpiring through the Pores. of the Veſſels that contain them; and others often ſuc- rs, © 
ceed in their Place, not altogether like the former : But the Fibres of the Brain are not fo ezlie 
to be diſſipated, there ſeldom happen any conſiderable Alterations in them ; and their whole Sub- 
ſtance can't be chang'd, but by the ſucceſſive tra& of many Years. | 

The molt confiderable Differences, that are found in the Brain of one and the fame Perſon, du- 
ring his whole Life, are in his fancy, in his Maturity, and in his Old Age. . 

The Fibres 1n the Brain in a Man's Ch:1d-hood, are ſoft, flexible and delicate: A Riper and 1, 
more conſummate Age dries, hardens, and corroborates them; but in 074 ze, they grow altoge- Three con- 
ther inflexible, groſs, and intermix'd with ſuperfluous Humours, wich the taint and languifhing 4-741 
Heat of that Age is no longer able todiſperſe. For as we ſee that the Fibres which compoſe the os IL 
Fleſh, harden by Time, and that the Fleſh of a young Partridge is without diſpute more tender, ES. 
than that of 'an old one; fo the Fibres of the Brain of a Child, ora young Perfon muſt be much 76vee diff- 
more ſoft: and delicate, than thoſe of Perfons more advanc'd in Years. rent Ages 

We ſhall underſtand the Ground and the Reaſon of theſe Changes, if we conſider that the Fibres 7 3%: 

are continually agitated by the Animal Spirits ; which whirl about them in many different man- 
ners. For as the Winds parch and dry the Earth by their blowing upon it, fo the Animal S7:i- 
Tits by their perpetual Agitation, render by degrees, the greateſt part of the Fibres of Man's 
Brain, more dry, more cloſe and ſolid ; fo that Perſons more ſtricken in Age, mult neceſſarily 
have them almoſt always more inflexible, than thoſe of a leſſer ſtanding. Aud as for thoſe who 
are of the ſame Age, your Drunkards, which for many Years together have drank to excels, cither 
Wine or ſuch Intoxicating Liquors, muſt needs have them more ſolid and more 1aflexible, than 
thoſe who have abſtain'd from the uſe of ſuch kind of Liquors all their Lives. 

Now the different Conſtitutions of the Brain in Children, 1n Adult Perſons, and in Old Peo- 
Ple, are very conſiderable Cauſes of the Difference obſervable in the Imaginative Faculty of theſe 


Three Ages, which we are going to ſpeak of in the following Chapters. 
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CHAP: VII 


1. Of the Contmunication there is between the Brain of a | Mother, and that 
of her Infant. 1]. Of the Communication that is between our Brain, and 
the other Patts of our Body, which inclines us to Imitation, and to Com- 

- paſſion. III. An Explication of the Generation of Monſtrous Childrer, 
and the Propagation 'of the Species. IV. An Explication of ſome Ir- 
regularities of the Underſtanding, and of ſome Inclinations of the Will. 


V. Concerning . Concupiſcence, and Original Sin, VI. Objefions and 
Anſwers. 


us, and all the reſt of the World; and that we have ſome Natural Relations to, or Corre- 
ſpondencies with all things that encompaſs us : which Relations are very advantagious, both 

as to the Preſervation, and welfare of our Lives. But all theſe Relations are not equally binding z 
There is a cloſer Connection betwixt us and our Native Country, than China; we have a nearer 
Relation to the Sun, than to any of the Stars ; to our own Houſes, than that of our Neighbours: 
There are inviſible Ties, that faſten us with a ſtricter Union unto Men, than Beaſts; to our Re- 
lations and Friends, than Strangers; to thoſe on whom we have our Dependence for the Preſer- 
vation of our Being, than to ſuch as can neither be the Objects of our Hopes or Fears. 

That which is more eſpecially remarkable in this Natural Union, betwixt us and other Men, 
is, That it is ſo much greater, by how much we ſtand more 1n need of their Kindneſs, or Afſi- 
ſtance. Relations and Friends are intimately united to one another : We may ſay that their Pains 
and Miſeries are common, as well as their Pleaſures and Happineſs ; For all the Paſſions and Sen- 
timents of our Friends, are communicated to us by the Impreſſion their Mein,and Manner,and the 
Air of their Countenance make upon us : .But becauſe we may abſolutely live without them, the 
Natural Union betwixt them and us 1s not the greateſt that is poſlible. 

; Children in their Mother's Womb, whoſe Bodies are not yet compleatly form'd, and who are 
of the Com- of themſelves in a ſtate of the greateſt Weakneſs, Impotency, and Want, that can poſlibly be 
ary conceiv'd, ought to be united likewiſe to their Mothers 1n the ſtricteſt manner imaginable. And 
"1 1; though their Soul be ſeparate from that of their Mothers, yet fince their Body is not loogd, and 
Brain ofthe diſengaged from hers, it ought to be concluded, they have the ſame Sentiments and the ſame Paſ- 
Mother,and ſions; in a word, all the ſame Thoughts as are excited in the Soul, on occalion of the Motions 
that of ber which are produc'd in the Body. 
Infant. Thus Infants ſee what their Mothers ſee, they hear the ſame Cries, they receive the ſame Im- 

preſſions- of Objecs, and are agitated with the ſame Paſſions. For ſince the Air of the Face of a 
Man in a Paſſion, pierces thoſe which look upon him, and Naturally impreſſes in them a Paſſion 
reſembling that with which he is poſſeſs'd, though the Union of that Man with thoſe that conſi- 
der him, be not very great and binding ; one would think there were good Reaſon, to believe 
the Mothers capable of imprinting on ther Infants all the ſame Sentimenrs they are touch'd with, 
and all the ſame Paſſions themſelves are acted withal. For, in ſhort, the Body of an Infant in 
the Womb, is all of a piece with the Body of the Mother ; the Blood and the Spirits are com- 
mon to them both; the Senſations and Paſſions are the Natural Reſult and Conſequents of the 
Motions of the Blood and Spirits, and theſe Motions are necellarily communicated from the Mo- 
ther to the Child : Therefore the Paſſions and Senſations, and generally all the Thoughts occa- 
ſion'd by the Body, are common to the Mother and the Child. | 

Theſe things ſeem to me beyond exception true, for ſeveral Reaſons ; which yet I advance not 
here but as a Suppolition, which I think will be ſufficiently demonſtrated by what follows : For 
every Suppoſition that can ſtand the ſhock of all the Difficulties poſlible to be rais'd againſt it, 
and repel them ; ought to paſs for an indiſputable Principle. 

The inviſible Bonds ana Cements wherewith the Author of Nature has united all his Works, 
are worthy of the Wiſdom of G 0D, and the Admiration of Men; there is nothing in the World 
at once more ſurprizing and inſtructing than this ; 'but we are too inconliderate to regard it. We 

i leave our ſelves to be conducted, without conlidering who conduts us, or how he does it : Na- 
of the Com- ture 18 conceal'd from our Eyes, as well as its Author; and we feel the Motions that are pro- 
munication duc'd 1n us, without conſidering from what Springs they are: And yet there are few things 


betweenour more neceſſary to be known by us; fince upon the Knowledge of them it is, that the Explication 


Brain, and s : 
- the whe of all things relating to Man, depends. 


| Parts of There are certainly in our Brain ſome ſecret Springs and Movements, which naturally incline 

our Body, US to Jmatation;, for this 1s neceſſary to Civil Society. It is not only neceſſary for Children to 
which in- believe their Fathers; for Diiciples to believe their Maſters ; and Inferiours, their Superiours : 
Cy It .is moreover neceſſary, that all Men ſhould be 1ncliaable to take up the like Ex:teriour Manners, 
ind Con- 3nd to do the ſame Aftions, as thoſe with whom they mean to live, For to the intent that Men 


\ paſſos, ſhould havea Connexioa and Depeadance on cach other, tis neceſſary they come near to one 
| | aother 


T: is, I think, ſufficiently manifeſt that there is ſome kind of Tye and ConneRtion between 
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| _ Another ja the Characters hoth of Body and Mind. This is the Fundamental Principle of Abun. - 
| dance of things we ſhall treat: of in the following Diſcourſe : But as to what we have to fay in 
Y 
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this Chapter, it is farther neceſſary to know, that there are in the Brain ſome Natural Diſpoſi- 
tions, which incline us to Compaſſion, as well as to Imitation, 

It ought to be known then, That the Animal Spirits do not only Naturally convey themſelves 
into the Parts of our Body, for the performing the ſame Actions; and the ſame Motions which 


y, we ſee others do; but farther, for the Receiving, after a manner, their Hurts and Injuries, and 
a participating of their Miſeries, For Experience teaches us, that when we very attentively con- 
, iider a Man violently ſtruck, or dangerouſly wounded, the Spirits impetuouſly haſten to the 


Parts of our Body correſpondent to thoſe we ſee wounded in another, provided we turn not 

the current of them another way, by a voluntary and forcible Titillation of a different Part from 

that which we ſee hurt or wounded: Or that the Natural Courſe of the Spirits towards the 

Heart and Viſcerous parts, which 1s uſual in ſudden Commotions, changes not the Determina- 

tion of the Flux of the Spirits we are ſpeaking of, and hurries them along with them : Or laſtly, = 
uniels ſome extraordinary Connection of the Traces of the Brain, with the motions of the Spi- 

rits, effects the ſame thing, 

This Tranſlation of the Spirits into the Parts of our Body, which are Ana!ogons to thoſe we 
ſee 1njurioully treated 1n others, makesa very ſenſible Impreſſion on Perſons oi a fine and delicate 
Conſtitution, who have a lively Imagination, and very ſoft and tender Fleſh. For they eel, for 
inſtance, a kind of ſhivering or trembling in their Legs, by an attentive beholding any one that 
has a Sore there, or aqually receives a blow in them. 

(For a confirmation of this, take what a Friend of mine wrote to me to the ſame purpoſe. 4: 

Old Gentieman that liv'd with one.of my Siſters, being ſick, a Youns Maid held the Candle whil& he 
was Blooded in the Foot : But as ſhe ſaw the Surgeon ſtrike in the Lancet, ſhe was*ſeiz/d with ſuch an 
Apprekenfion, as to feel three or four days afterwards ſuch a piercing Pain in toe ſame part of her Foot, 
as ford her to keep her Bed all that time.) 

The Reaſon > /nngtvs 1s this, That the Spirits impetuouſly diffuſe themielves :nto theſe parts of 
our Body ; that by keeping them more intenſe, they may render them more Ser{ible. to the Soul ; 
and may put her upon her guard, and make her folicitous to avuid thcie Eviis which we behold 
in others. E 

This Compaſlion in Bodies produces another Compaſſion in Minds : It induces us to Condole 

and Comfort others in their Troubles, becauſe in ſo doing, we Comfort and Solace our ſelves : 
In fine, it gives a check to our Malice and Cruelty. For inc rorronr of Blond, and the fear of 
Death, in a word, the ſenſible impreſſion of Compaſſion 0+:a prevents theſe Perſons from 
Butchering beaſts, who are the moſt convincingly perſwaded rey are meer Machines: Becauſz a 
great many Men are unable to Kill them, without Wounding themtelves by a 2? epercuſſive ſtroke 
of Compaſſion. | 

But that which here is moſt eſpecially remarkable, is, Tl:at the Senſible View of a Wonnd 
receiv'd by another, produces 1n thoſe which behold it, a ſo much greater Wound, as their Cou- 
ſtitution 1s more weak and delicate : Becauſe that ſen{ible View impetuoully throwing the Animal 
Spirits into the Parts of the Body, which are correſpondent to thoſe they fee hurt or wounded, 
they muſt needs make a greater Impreſſion in the Fibres of a tender and delicate Budy, thaa in 
thoſe of a more ſtrong and robuſt Complection. 

Thus Men who abound with Strength and Vigour, are not at all hurt with the ſight of a Maſſa- 
cre; nor {dv much inclin'd to Compaſſion, becauſe the fight of it is an offence to their Body, as 
becauſe it ſhocks their Reaſon : Theſe Perſons have no Pity for a Condemned Criminal, as being 
both Inflexible and Inexorable ; Whereas Women and Children ſuffer much Pain by the Hurt 
and Wounds they ſee receiv'd by others. They are machinally diſpos'd, to be very Pitiful and 
Compaſſionate to the Miſerable. And they are unable to ſee a Beaſt beaten, or hear it cry, 
without ſome diſturbance of mind. 

As for Infants which are {till in their Mother's Womb, the delicacy of the Fibres of their Fleſh 
infinitely. exceeding that of Women and Children, the Courſe of their Spirits muſt neceſſarily 
produce more conliderable Changes in them, as will be ſeen in the Sequel of the Diſcourſe. 

We will {till ſuffer what we have ſaid to go for a ſimple Suppoſitioa, if Men will have it ſo. 

But they ought to endeavour weil to comprehend it, if they would diſtintly conceive the things 
I preſume to explain in this Chapter. For theſe two Suppoſitions I liave juſt made, are the Prin- 
ciples of an infinite number of things, which are generally believ'd very difficult and abſtruſe. 
And which indeed ſeem impoſſible to be explain'd and clear'd up without them. I will here give 
ſome inſtances of what I have ſaid. | 

It was about ſeven or eight Years ago, that there was ſeen in the Incurable, a young _ TE. 
Man who was born a-Idiot, and whoſe Body was broken in the ſame places that Male- ,, 9 as or of 

| | , wy 2 of Mon 
factors are broken on the Wheel. He lived near twenty Years in the ſame condition:  jrous children, and the 
many Perſons went to ſee him ; and the late Queen-mother going to viſit the Hoſpi- 2?ropagation of the Spee 
tal, had the Curioſity to ſee him, and alſo to touch his Legs and Arms, in the places «ies. 
were they were broken. | 

According to the Principles I have been eſtabliſhing, the cauſe of this Calamitous Acci- 
dent was, That his Mother hearing a Criminal was to be broken, went to ſee the Execution. 


* Ail 


put to Death. | ; ; ; : 
At the Sight of this Execution, ſo capable of diſmaying a rimorous Woman, the violent courſe 


of the Animal Spirits of the Mother, made a forcible deſcent from her: Brain, towards all the 


* Accor- Members of her Body, which were Analogous to thoſe of the Criminal, and * the ſame thing 
ding 10 1 happened to the Infant. But becauſethe Bones of the Mother werecapable of withſtanding the 
Jecord Str yioent Impreſſion of theſe Spirits, they receiv'd no dammage by them; it may be too ſhe felt 


not the leaſt Pain, nor the leaſt Trembling in her Arms or Legs, upon the Breaking of the 
Criminal : But the rapid courſe of the Spirits was capable of burſting the ſoft aud tender parts 
of the Infant's Bones. For the Bones are the lat parts of the Body that are form'd ; and they 
have verylittle Conliſtence, whilſt Childrea are yet in their Mother's Womb. And it ought to 
be obſerv'd, that if this Mother had determin'd the Motion of theſe Spirits, towards ſome other 
part of her Body, by ſome powerful Titillation, her Infant would have eſcaped the Frature of 
his Bones. But the part which was correſpondent to that, towards which the Mother had de- 
termined theſe Spirits, would have been ſeverely injured; according to what I have alrea- 
dy ſaid. | 

"The Reaſons of this Accident are general enough, to explain how it comes topaſs that Wo- 
men, who whilſt big with Child, ſee Perſons particularly mark'd in certain places of their Face, 
imprint on their Infants the very ſame Marks, and in the ſelf-ſame places of the Body. And 
*tis not without good Reaſon, that they are caution'd to rub ſome latent part of the Body, when 
they perceive any thing which ſurpriſes them ; or are agitated with ſome violeat Paſſion. For 
by this means, the Marks will be delineated rather upon the hidden parts, than the Faces of 
their Infants. 

We ſhould have frequent Inſtances of like Nature with this I have here related, if Infants could 
live after they had receiv'd ſo great Wounds or Diſruptions ; but generally they prove Abor- 
tions : For it may be ſaid that rarely any Child dies in the Womb, it the Mother be not diſtem- 
per'd, that has any other cauſe of its il] fortune, than ſome fright or impotent Deſire, or other 
violent Paſſion of the Mother. This following is another Inſtance, very unuſual and particular. 

It is no longer than a Year ago, that a Woman, having with too great an Application of 
Thought, contemplated the Picture of St. Pins, at the Celebration of his Feaſt of Canonization, 
was deliver'd of a Child perfteQly featur'd like the Repreſentation of the Saint. He had the 
Countenance of an Old Man, as near as was poſlible for an Infant that was beardleſs. His Arms 
were folded acroſs upon his Breaſt; His Eyes beat up towards Heaven, and had very little Fore- 
head, becauſe the PiAure of the Saint, being poltur'd as looking up to Heaven, and elevated 
towards the Roof of the Church, had ſcarce any Fore-head to be ſeen : He had a kind of Mi- 
tre reclining backwards on his Shoulders, with many round prints in the places, where the Mi- 
tres are imboſs'd with Prectous Stones. In ſhort, this Infant was the very Picure of the Pi- 
cure, upon which the Mother had form'd it, by the force of her [magination. This is a thins 
that all Paris might have ſeen as well as I, fince it was a conſiderable time preſerv'd in Spirit 
of Wine. 

This inſtance has This remarkable in it, That it was not the Sight of a Man alive, and a&ed 
with ſome volenr Paſſion, that mov'd the Spirits and Blood of the Mother to the Production of 
ſo ſtrange an Effect ; but only the fight of a Picture; which yet made a very ſenſible Impreſſion, 
and was accompanied with a. mighty Commotion of Spirits, whether by the Fervency and Ap- 
plication of the, Mother ; or whether by the Agitation, the noiſe of the Feaſt caus'd in her. 

This Mother then beholding the Picture with great Application -of Mind, and Commotion of 
Spirits, the Infant, according to the firſt Suppolition, ſaw it with the like Application, and Com- 
motion. The Mother being ſenfibly ſmitten innitated the Picture, at leaſt in outward poſture ; 
according to the ſecond Suppoſition : For her Body being compleatly form'd, and the Fibres of 
her Fleſh hard enough to withſtand the torrent of the Spirits, ſhe could not poſlibly imitate it, 
or become pertedtly like it in all things : Bur the Fibres, of the Infant's Fleſh, being extreamly 
ſoft, and conſequently capable of being moulded into any Figure, the rapid cuurſe of the Spirits 
produc'd in his Fleſh, all that was necellary to render him entirely like the Image which he ſaw ; 
And the Imitation, to which Children are the molt diſpos'd, was almolt as pertect as it poſſibly 
could be. But this Imitation having given the Body of the Child a ſhape toc extraordinary, was 
the occaſion of its Death. | 
There are many other Inſtances to be met with in Authors of the Power of the Mother's In14- 
gination ; and there is nothing ſo odd or extravagant, but they ſometimes miſcarry of : For they 
not only bring forth Deform'd and Miſ-ſhapen Children, but the Fruits they, have long'd to Ear., 
as Apples, Pears, Grapes, and the like. The Mother ſtrongly imagining, and impatiently long- 
ing to Eat Pears, for inſtance; the Intant receives the ſame impatient Longings, and Rrong Ima- 
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Chap, VII, - The Search after Truth. 


Pinations; and the cirrent of the Spirits, a&tuated with the Image of the defir'd Fruit, diffufin 


it ſelf through the little Body, which by. reaſon of it flexibility and ſoftheſs, is readily Aifpos'l 


for a change of its Figure; the poor Infant is faſhion'd in the ſhape of the thing it too ar- 
dently deſires. But the Mother ſuffers not in her Body by it, becauſe it is not ſoft and plyable 
enough, to receive the Figure of the thing imagined ; and ſo ſhe cannot imicate, or make her ſelf 
entirely like It. ZN ns WR” 

Now it ought to be ſ{uppos'd that this Correſpondence I have been explaining, and which is 
ſometimes the cauſe of ſuch great Diſorders, 1s an unuſeful thing, and an inconvenient Ordi- 
nance in Nature. On the contrary, 1t ſeems to be very advantagious to the Propagation of an 
Humane Body, and the Formation of the Ferns; and it is abſolutely neceſſary to the Tranſmir- 


ting ſeveral Diſpoſitions of the Brain, which ought to he different at different Seaſons, and in dit- - 


ferent Countries. For it is neggſlary, tor inſtance, that Lambs in particular Countries, ſhould have 


their Brain altogether diſpos'd for the avoiding and fiying Wolves; by reaſon of their abounding 


ia thoſe places, and being very formidable Creatures to them. 

It is true, this Communication between the Mother's and the Infant's Brain, is ſometimes at- 
tended with unlucky Conſequences; when the Mothers fuffer themſelves to be tranſported with 
fome outragious Paſſion. Notwitnſtandiag it ſeems to me, that without this Communication, 
Women and other Creatures con! not eatily Propagare their Young, Ones ia the ſame Species, For 
though ſome Reaſon may be given tor the Formation of the Fer in general, as Monſieur Des- 
Cartes has happily enough attempted; yet it 1s molt diificulr, without this Communication of the 
Mother's Brain with that of the Infant, to explain why a Mare does not produce a Calf, and a 
Hea an Egg which coatains a little Partridge, or ſome other Bird of a new Species, AndlIam of 
opinion, that thoſe who have thought muci upan the Formation of the Fervs, will agree in the 
fame Notion. | 

'Tis true, that the moſt reaſonable Opinion, and that which is moſt agreeable to Experience, 
touching that very difficult Queſtion, about the Formation of 'the Ferus, is this; That Infants 
are already wholly form'd, even before the Action whereby they are conceiv'd ; and that their 
Mothers only beſtow upon them the ordinary Growth, in the time of their being big with them. 
Nevertheleſs, this Communication of Animal Spirits, and of the.Brain of the Mother, with the 
Spirits and Brain of the Infant, ſeems however to be ſerviceable in regulating this Growth, and 
determining the parts imploy'd in its Nouriſhment, to the poſturing themſelves almoſt in the 
ſame manner, as 1n the Body of the Mother. That is, in readring the Infant like to, or of the 
ſame Species. This is manifeſt enough by the Accidents which occur, when the lmagination of 
the Mother is diſordercd, and ſome tempeſtuous Paſſion changes the Natural Diſpoſition of her 
Brain. . For then, as we have juſt explain'd, this Communication alters the Natural Formation of 
the lafant's Body. and the Mother proves Abortive ſometimes of her Ferzs, ſo much more reſem- 
bling the Fruits ſhe loaged for, as the Spirits find leſs Reſiſtance in the Fibres of the Intfant's Body. 

We deny not however, but GOD Almighty, without that Communication we have been men- 


tioning, might have diſpos'd all things neceſſary to the Propagation of the Speczes, for infinite 


Ages, in ſo exaQt and regular a manner, that Mothers ſhould never have miſcarried, but have al- 
ways born Children of the ſame Bigneſs and CompleQtion ; and perfectly alike in all things. For 
we ought not to meaſure the Power of G& O D by our weak Imagination ; and we arc ignorant of 
the Reaſons, which might have determined Him 1a the Conttruction of his Work. 

__ Wedaily ſee, that without the help and aſſiſtance of this Communication, Plants and Trees 
produce regularly enough their like ; and that Birds, and many other Animals, ftand in no need 
of it for the Breeding and Hatching of their Young ones; when they brood upon Eggs of a diffe- 
rent Species; as when a Hen fits on the Eggs of a Partridge. For though we have reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, that the Seeds and Eggs have originally contaia'd in them the Plants and Birds, which pro- 
ceed from them; and that the little Bodies of theſe Birds may have receiv'd their Conformation, 
by the Communication before-mentioned; and the Plants have recetv'd then*s by another Commu- 
nication, which 1s equivalent : yet this perhaps would be bur a Conjecture. But though ir ſhould 
be more than Conjecture, yet we ought 1n no wiſe to judge by the things which GO D has made, 
what thoſe are which it is poſſible tor Him to make. 

Yet if it be conſider'd, that Plants which receive their Growth from the Action of their Mo- 
ther-plant, reſemble it much more, than thoſe which proceed from the Seeds; that the Tulips, 
for inſtance, which ariſe from the Root, are of the ſame colour with their Mother-Tulip ; and 
that thoſe which are deriv'd from the Seed, are generally very different : It cannot be doubted, 
but that if the Communication of the generating Plant with the generated, is nut abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to make it of the ſame Species; it 18 always neceſſary to make it of the ſame Likeneſs. 

So that, though it were fore-ſeen by GO D, that this Communication of the Mother's Brain, 
with the Brain of her Child, would ſometimes be the occaſion of the Dcath of the E#:s, and 
the Generation of Monſters; by reaſon of the diſorderly Imagination” of the Mother : Yet this 


Communication is ſo admirable, and fo neceſſiry, for the Reaſons I have alledg'd, and for ſeve- 


ral others that might ſtill be brought, that the fore-knowledge of theſe inconveniences ought not 
to have prevented GO D from executing his Deſign. It may be affirm'd in ene Senſe, thar GOD 
had never a Delign of making Monſters; for it ſeems evident to me, that ſuppoliag he ſhould 
make but one Animal, he would never make it Monſtrous: But his Detign being to produce an 
admirably contriv'd Work, by the moſt ſimple means; and ro unite all his Creatures to one 
another ; he fore-ſaw certain Effets, that would neceſſarily follow from that Order, and -Na- 


Q. | ture 
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____ ture of Things, and that was not ſufficient to make him change his Purpoſe and Deſign. For 
though, in conclufion, a Monſter, conſider'd disjunctively, be an imperfe& Work, yet when con- 

joyn'd with the reſt of the Creation, it rendgrs not the World imperfet — 
\We have ſufficiently explain'd, what the Imagination of a Mother is capable of working, up- 
on the Body of her. Child: Let us now examine the influence ſhe has upon his Mind, and Iet us 
.try to diſcover the firſt and topmoſt irregularities of the Underſtanding and Will of Men in their 

+ Original, For this is,0ur main and principal Deſign. os 

iv. Tis certain that the Traces of the Brain are accompany'd with Senſations, and Idea's of the 
= ne Soul ; and that the Motions of the Animal Spirits are never excited in the Body, but there are 
ſms 17e- Motions ta the Soul correſpondent to them. In a word, it is certain that all the Corporeal Paſ- 
gularitizs fions and Senſations, are attended with real Senſations and Paſſions of the Soul. Now, according 
of the Un- to our firſt Suppoſition, Mothers communicate to their Children-the Traces of their Brain, and 
derflant> conſequently the Motions of their Animal Spirits. Therefore they breed in the Mind of their 


'” ana Hn- . I 
je, prpat Infants the ſame Senſations and Paſſions themſelves are affeted with, and conſequently corrupt 


of the1/i11, their Moral and Intellectual Capacity ſeveral ways. | 

If it beſo common for Children to bear imprinted in their Faces the Marks, or. Traces of the 
idea, that made ai impreſſion on their Mother ; though the Cutaneous Fibres make a ſtronger re- 
tiſftance to the current of the Spirits, than the ſoft and tender parts of the Brain, and the Spirits 
are ina greater Agitation in the Brain, than towards the Surface of the Body ; it caw't be rea- 
{onably doubted, but the Animal Spirits of the Mother produce in the Brain of their Children 
many Tracks and Footſteps of their diforderly Motions. Now the great Traces of the Brain, 
and the Emotions of the Spirits anſwering to them, being a long time preſerv'd, and ſometimes 
for the whole courſe of a Man's Life; 1t is plain, that as there are few Women but have 
their Weakneſſes and Failings, and are diſturb'd with ſome Paſſion or other during the Sea- 
ion of their Breeding, there muſt needs be but few Children, but what bring into the 
World with them, a Mind ſome way or other prepoſterouſly fram'd, and are born Slaves to 
ſome domincering Paſſion. : 

We have but too frequent Expericnce of theſe things, and all Men know well enough, that 
there are whole Families ſubjet to great Weakneſſes of Imagination, which have been heredita- 
rily tranſmitted from their Anceſtors. But it would be unneceſſary here to give particular 1n- 
ſtances. On the contrary, it is more expedient for the Conſolation of ſome Perſons to affirm, 
that theſe Infirmitics of their Fore-fathers, being not Natural, or eſſential to the Nature of Man, 
the Traces and Impreſſes of the Brain, which were the cauſe of then, may by degrees wear out, 
and in time be quite effac'd. | 

Yet. it will not be amiſs to relate here an Inſtance of Fames 7. King of England, which is men- 
tion'd by Sir Kenelm Digoy, in his Book that he publiſh'd concerning Sympathetick Powder, He aſ- 
ſerts 1n that Book, that ary Stuart being big with King James, ſome Scorch Lords ruſl'd into her 
Chamber, and kill'd her Secretary, who was an 7ralian, before her Face, though ſhe interpos'd her 
ſelf between them, to prevent the Afaſſinarion ; that this Princeſs receiv'd ſome ſlight hurts; and 
that the Fright ſhe was put into, made ſuch deep impreſſions in her Imagination, as were com- 
municated to the Infant ſhe bore in her Womb; inſomuch that King James, her Son, was unable 
all his Lite to behold a naked Sword: He fays he experimentally knew it, at the time he was 

| Knighted. For the King, when he ſhould have laid the Sword upon his Shoulder, run it dire&ly 
againſt his Face, and had wounded him with it, if ſome one had not guidedit to the proper place. 
There are ſo many Examples of this kind, that it would be needleſs to turn over Authors for 
them : And, I believe, there 1s no body will diſpute the truth of theſe things. For, in ſhort, 
we ſee very many Perſons, that can't endure the {1ght of a Rat, a Mouſe, a Cat, or a Frog, and 
eſpecially creeping Creatures, as Snakes, and Serpents; and who know no other Reaſon of theſe 
their extraordinary Averlſions, than the Fears their Mothers were put in, by theſe ſeveral Crea- 
tures at the time of their going with Child. 

But that which I would above all have obſery'd upon this ſubje&, is, That there are all ap- 
| A uct pearances imaginable of Men's preſerving to this day in their Brain the Traces and Impreſſions of 
zation of their firſt Parents. For, as Animals produce others that are like them, and with the like im- 
Concupi- preſſes in their Brain ; which are the Cauſe that Animals of the ſame Species have the ſame Sym- 
ſcence, and pathies and Antipathies, and perform the ſame Actions, at the ſame junctures, and the like occa- 
2s ſions : So our Firſt Parents, after their Sin, receiv'd ſuch great Prints and deep Traces in their 

; Brain, through the impreſſion of ſenſible Objets, as might eaſily have been communicated to 
their Children. Inſomuch that the great Adhelion which is tound ia us from our Mother's Womb, 
to ſenſible Objects, and the great diſtance betwixt us aud & O D, in this our imperfe& ſtate, may, 
in ſome meaſure, be accounted for, by what we have been ſaying. © 

For ſince there 1s a neceſſity, from the eſtabliſh'd Order of Nature, that the Thoughts of 

- the Soul ſhould be conformable to the Traces of the Brain ; we may affirm, that from the time 
of our Formation in our Mother's Belly, we are under Sin, and ſtain'd with the Corruption 
of our Parents; ſince we Date from thence our vehement Application to ſenſible Pleaſures. 
Having in our Brain the like Characters and Impreſſes, with thoſe Perſons who gave us Being ; 


we mult neceſlarily have the ſame Thoughts and the ſame Inclinations, with reſpe© to Senti- 
ble Objects. | : 


And 
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Chap. VII. The Search after Truth, bg 
And thus we muſt comEinto the World with Concupiſcence about us, and infe&ted with Origis 

nal Sin: We mult be born with Concupiſcence, if Concupiſcence be nothing but a Natural Effort 

made by the Traces of the Brain upon the Mind, to unite it to things ſenſible: And we muſt be pn. cy; 

bora with Original Sin, if Original Sin be nothing but the Reign of Concupiſcence, and that Effort 6.5.12,14; 

grown as it were vittorions, and Maſter of the Infant's Heart and Mind. Now there is great pro- &c. 


bability, that this Retgn or Vittory of Concupiſcence is what we call Original Sin in lafants, and 
Attnal Sin 19 Men that have liberty of AXing. 


ke 


it only ſeems as if one might conclude, from the Principles I have eſtabliſh'd, a thing repug- Rt ; 
nant to Experience; to wit, that the Mother muſt always communicate to her Infant Habits and Eu g — 

- Inclinations like thoſe ſhe has her ſelf, and the facility of Imagining, and learning the ſame things /mers. 

' ſhe underſtands ; For all theſe things depend only as have been ſaid on the Traces and Impreſſes 
of the Brain. And it 1s certain, that the Traces and Impreſſes of the Mother's Brain are com- 
municated to her Children. This has been Experimentally prov'd by the Inſtances that have 
been related concerning Men ; and has been farther confirm'd from the Example of Animals, 
whoſe young ones have their Brain fi]Pd with the ſame Impreſſes as thoſe they proceeded from. 
Which 1s the Reaſon that all thoſe of the ſame 5Spec/es have the ſame Voice, the ſame way of mo- 
ving tneir Limbs, 1n ſhort, the ſame Stratagems for ſeizing their Prey, and of defending them- 
ſelves againſt their Enemies. From heace it muſt follow, that ſince all the Traces of the Mother 

are cngraven and imprinted on the Brain of the Child, the Child mult be bora with the ſame Ha- 

bits and the other Qualities of the Mother : And alſo muſt preſerve them generally through the 
courſe of his Life ; tince the Habits which have beencontracted in our more tender Age, are more 

laſting than the other ; which notwithſtanding contradis Experience. 

In Anſwer to this Objetion, we mult underſtand that there are two kinds of Traces in the 
Brain: The one Nzatzra!, or peculizr to the Nature of Man; the other Acquired. The Na- 
tural are Extraordinary deep, and tis impoſlible they ſhould be quite effaced. The Acquired, on , 
the contrary, may be caſily loſt ; becauſe ordinarily they are not ſo deep. Now though the Na- 
tural and Acquired differ only in Degree of more or leſs, and often the former are leſs forcible 
than the latter, ſince we daily accuſtom Animals to the doing thoſe things, which are quite con- 
trary to thoſe their Natural Traces lead them to: (A Dog, for inſtance, has been train'd up not 
to touch the Bread before him ; and not to purſue a Partridge, which he is in ſcent and ſight of } 
Yet there is this Difference between theſe Traces ; that the Natural are, as one may ſay, con- 
nected with imperceptible Ties to the other parts of our Body. For all the Wheels and Contri- 
vances of our Machine are aſſiſtant to each other, to their continuing in their Natural ſtate. All 
the parts of our Body mutually contribute to all things neceſſary to the Preſervation or Reſtaura- 
tion of theſe Natural Traces; thus they can never be wholly aboliſh'd ; and they begia to revive 
again, when we thought them quite deſtroy'd. 

On the contrary, the Acquired Traces, though greater, and deeper, and ſtronger than the Na- 
tural, are loſt, and vaniſh by degrees; unleſs care be taken to preſerve them, by a perpetual 
application of the Cauſes which produce them : becauſe the other parts of the Body lend no 
aſſilkance to their Preſervation, but contrariwiſe, continually labour to expunge and blot them 
out. We may compare theſe Traces to the ordinary wounds of a Body : they are hurts which 
our Brain has receiv'd which cloſe up of themſelves, as other wounds do, by the Admirable 
Conſtruction of the Machine. 

As then there is nothing in the whole Body, but what is friendly and conformable to theſe 
Natural Traces; they are delivered down to the Children in all their force aad ſtrength. Thus 
Parrots breed their young with the ſame cries and the ſame Natural Notes with themſelves. But 
becauſe the Acquired Traces are. only in the Brain, and make no Radiations into the reſt of the 
Body, or very little, (as ſuppoſe, when they are imprelt on 1t by the Motions which accompany 
violent Paſſions) they ought not to be tranſmitred to their Infants. Thus a Parrot, who bids his 
Maſter Good Morrow and Good Night, produces not a Young one {ſo expert as himſelf ; nor 
do Men of Senſe and Learning beget Children anſ{werable to thetr Fathers. 

So that though it be true, that all that happens 1n the Mother's Brain happens likewile at the 
ſame time in the Brain of her Infant ; and that the Mother can neither ſee, nor feel, nor imagine, 
but the Infant. muſt ſee, and feel, and imagine the ſame thing: And laſtly, that all the illegt- 
timate Traces of the Mother, Corrupt the Imagination of the Child ; yet theſe Traces being not 
Natural, in the Senſe we have juſt explain'd it ; 'tis no wonder if they uſually cloſe up as ſoon 
as the Child proceeds from the Mother's Womb. For then the Cauſe which delineatcd theſe 
Traces, and fed and nouriſh'd them, ſubſiſts no longer ; the Natural Conſtitution of the whole 
Body lends an hand to their Deſtruction; and Sentible Objects produce a new Set extraordinary 
deep and numerous, which efface the greatelt part of thoſe the Child had in its Mother's W omb. : 
For it daily happening that a great Pain makes us forgetful of thoſe that have preceded it ; *tis 
hot imaginable but ſuch lively. Senſations, as are thoſe of Intants, when firft the delicate Or- 
ans of their Senſes receive the Impreſſions of External objects, mult deſtroy the greateſt part 
of thoſe Traces, which they only receiv'd before from the ſame Objects, by a kind of rebound 
from their Mother, when they lay as it were ſheltred from them by the incloling of the Womb. 

Notwithſtanding, when theſe Traces are form'd upon a {troag Paſlion, and are accompany'd 
with a moſt violent Agitation of the Blood and Spirits in the Mother, they act fo forcibly on the 
Brain of the Child, and the reſt of its Body, as to imprint therein Characters as deep and durable 
as the Natural Traces. As in the inſtance of Sir Kenelm Digby, in that of the Child who was born 
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an Ideot and 4 Crippte; in whoſe Brain and all his Members ſuch Tavage was made, by the 
Imagination of the Mother ; and laſtly, in the inſtance of the general Corruption of the Nature 
of Mankind. oe So Ss | 

And we need not wonder, that the X79 of England's Children were not ſubject to the ſame In- 
firmity as their Father: Firſt, Becauſe this ſort of Traces diftuſe not their Impreſſion ſo far into 
the Body as tie Natural. Secondly, Becauſe the Mother having not the {ame Infirmity as the 
Father, by her good Conſtitution prevented its deſcending to her Children. And laſtly, Be- 
cauſe the Mother a&ts infinitely more on the Brain of the Child, than the Father, as is evident 
from what has been already ſaid. | | 

But it mult be obſerv*d, That all theſe Reaſons which ſhew: that Xing Fames's Children might 
eſcape the Infirmity of their Father, make nothing againſt the Explication of Original Sin ;, or of 
that predominant Inclination towards things ſenlible : nor of that great Alienation from GO D, 
which we derive from our Parents: becauſe the Traces which ſenſible Objects have imprinted 
on the Brain of the firſt Founders of Mankind, were ſtamp'd extreamly deep; were accompa- 
nied and angmented with violeat Paſſions; were fortified and corroborated by the continual uſe 
of things ſenſible and neceſſary to the Preſervation of Lite z not only 1a Adam and Eve; but alſo, 
which 1s very remarkable, in the greatelt Saiats ; ia all Men, and 1n all Women, from whom we 
are deſcended. So that there is nothing. which could put a ſtop to this Corruption of our Na- 
ture. And thn: it is fo far from being poſſible for theſe Traces of our Firſt Parents to wear out 


by Degrees; that on the contrary, they mult needs be continually renewing and increaſing ; and 


without the Grace of JZ SUS CHRIST, which 1s continually oppoling this unruly tor- 
rent, it would be abſolutely true to ſay ia the words of an Heathen Poer : 


e/Et as parentun:, pejor avs, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox aAaturos 
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Progeniem vitioſiorem, 


For great. notic2 ſhould be taken, that the traces which quicken the moſt Devout Mothers 


with the ſeatiments of Piety, communicate not any Piety to the Children in their Womb; and 
that the Traces, on the other hand, which excite the Idea's of Senſible things, and which are 
purſued with Paſſions, fail not to communicate to their Children the Senſation, and love of Sen- 
ſible things. A Mother, for example, who 1s itirr'd up to the love of GOD, by a Motion 
of Spirits, accompanying the Traces which the Image of a Veuerable Old Man occaſions in her 
Brain ; becauſe this Mother has afiix'd the Idea of GO D to the Trace of an Qld Man; (for as 
we ſhall ſhortly ſee in the Chapter concerning the Connection of Idea's, this may eaſily be done, 
though there is no Analogy at all betwixt the Image of GO D and aa Old Man) This Mother, 
I fay, can only produce in the Brain of her In/ant the Trace of an Old Man; and aa lIalina- 
tion for Old Men ; which is not the love of G O D, wherewith ſhe was her ſelf affected. For, 
in fine, there are no Traces in the Brain that can naturally excite any other Idea's, than thoſe 
of Senlible things : becauſe the Body was not made to inſtrutt the Miad, and it never ſpeaks to 
the Soul but in its own favour and behalt. 

Thus a Mother, whoſe Brain is filld with Traces, which by their own Nature correſpond 
to Senlible things, and which cannot be extirpated by reaſon of Concupiſcence abiding in her ; 
and becauſe ſhe has not her Body in ſubjection, by an un-avoidable Communication of them t o 
her Infant, ſhe brings forth a Sinner, though her felf be Righteons. 7 his Mother is Righteous, 
for as much as loving GO D attually, or having lov'd him by a Love of Ch9ice, this Concupi- 
ſcence makes her not a Criminal, tho? the may follow the Motions of it 1 her fleep. But the In- 
fant ſhe bears, having not loved GO D by a Love of Cr1oice, and his Heart haviag never been 
turn'd towards G 0 D, ?tis plain he is in diforder, and 1n a State of Corruption ; and that there 
is nothing in him but what deſerves the Wrath ot G O D. | 

But when Children are Regenerated by Baptiſm, and Juſtihed by a Diſpolitioa of Heart, much 
like that which remains in the Righteous, during the Illuſions of the Night: or, it may be, by a 
Free A of loving GO D; which a& was perform'd whillt they were for ſome Moments deli- 
ver'd from the Dominion of the Body, by the Vertne of the Szcrament. (For lince GO D has 
made their Loving him, to be the end of his Creating them, it cannot be conceiv'd how they can 
be actually! Juſtified, and in the Divine Order; ualeſs they actually love him, or have formerly 
loved him} or at leaſt have ſuch a Diſpoſition of Heart as they would have If they had aQually 1o- 
ved him.) "Then though they obey Concupiſcence in their Iatancy, their Concupi/cence is nv longer 
Sin. It renders them not culpable, nor deſerving of the Wrath of GO D: They fail not to be 
Righteous and Acceptable to G O D; by the ſame reaion, thata Man falls not from the $:are 
of Grace, though in his ſleep he follows the Motions of Concupiſcence. Tor Infants have a Brain 
ſo ſoft and pliable, and receive ſo lively and ſo ſtrong Impreſlions from Obje&s never ſo weak ; 
that they have not Liberty of Mind ſufficient to reliſt them. | 


But I have inſiſted too long upon things, which ao not properly belong to the Sthject of my - 
Diſcourſe. *Tis enough, if I can conclude from the Explication I have given in this Chapter, | 


that all thoſe Spurious Traces which Mothers imprint 1a the Brain of thei Childrei, adulterate 
their Minds, and corrupt their Imaginations. And thus the generality of Men. are wont to Ima- 
zine things otherwiſe than they are, by giving ſome falſe colour, and ſome irregular ſtroke to tlie 
dea's of things which they percetve. ' x. 
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CHAP. VIII 


5 The Changes which happen in the Imagination of an Infant after his Birth, 


by his accompanying with his Mother, his Nurſe and other Perſons. 1I. Some 
Inſtruions for their- good Education. ey: 


let us at preſent examine what Changes It is ſubjet to after his Departure from it. At the 

ſame time that he quits his darkſome Habitation, and firſt beholds the Light, the cold of the 
Exteriour Air takes hold of him : the tendereſt Embraces of the Woman that receives him, are 
offenſive to his nice and delicate Body; All External Obje&s round about aſtoniſh and confound 
him : they are all occaſions of his fears, ſince he does not as yet know them, nor js in a capa- 
city of reſiſting or avoiding them. His Tears and Cries wherewith he bemoans himſelf, are in- 
fallible Indications of his Pains and Fears. For theſe are in effe& the Supplications which Nature 


makes to the Aſſiſtants for him, that they would deliver him from the Evils that he ſuffers, and 
from thoſe he 1s apprehentive of. | 


But the better to conceive what confuſion his Mind is underga this condition, (SM 


& the preceding Chapter we have conſidered the Brain of an Infant in his Mother's Womb, 


it muſt be remembred that the Fibres of his Brain are moſt ſoft and tender, and 7h Changes which y_ 


conſequently that all External Objects make moſt profound Impreſſions on them. pew pn gray - 
For ſince the leaſt things are often capable of hurting a weak Imagination, ſuch. 


x gps | , hjs accompanying with his 
4 multitude of ſurprizing Obje&s cannot fail to wound and embroil that of a new Mother, bis Nurſe and 0> 


born Child. ther Perſons. 


But to form a more lively Imagination of the Perturbations and Pains, Children are expos'd 
to at their Coming into the World, and the wounds their Imagination muſt receive ; Let us re- 
preſent to our ſelves, what aſtoniſhment would ſeize thoſe Men, who ſhould ſee at ſome ſmall di- 
ſtance Giants five or fix times as tall as themſelves approaching towards them without knowing 
any thing of their Deſign. Or ſhould they behold ſome new Species of Animals, that had no 
Analogy to any that they had already ſeen, or if only a Flying Horſe, or ſome other Chimera of our 
Poets ſhould, deſcending from the Clouds on a ſudden, light upon the Earth. What deep ſtrokes 
would theſe Prodigies leave in the Mind, and how would they perplex and confound the Brain, 
though at a ſingle View ? ns 

It daily happens that an unexpected Event, that has any thing terrible in its circumſtances, de- 
prives of their Senſes, Men of a Mature Age, whoſe Brain is not fo ſuſceptible of new Impreſ- 
lions, who are experienc'd in the World, who can make a Defence, or at leaſt are capable of ta- 
king up ſome Reſolution. Children at their firſt Arrival in the World, ſuffer ſomething from eve- 
ry Obje& that ſtrikes upon their Senſes, wherewith they are not yet acquainted. All the Animals 
they ſee, are Creatures of a new Speczes on their Regard, ſince nothing of what they ſee at preſent 
was ever ſeen by them before. They are deſtitute of Strength, and void of Experience; the Fibres 
of their Brain are of a moſt fine and flexible temper. How then is it poſſible their Imagination 
ſhould continue whole, when expos'd tothe Impreſlions of ſo many different Objeas ? 

'Tis true the Mothers have ſomewhat pre-accuſtomed their Children to the Impreſſions of Ob- 
jets, by having already imprinted them in the Fibres of their Brain before they left the Womb; 
and this 1s the reaſon they receive much leſs damage when they behold with their own Eyes, what 
they in ſome manner have perceived already with their Mother's. ?Tis farther true that theſe 
adulterate Traces and wounds, their Imagination receives upon the ſight of ſo many Objeas, to 
them frightful and terrible, cloſe up and heal again in time; for as much as being unnatural, ths 
whole Body 1s agalnſt them, and all the parts conſpire to their Deſtruction, as has been ſeen in 
the preceding Chapter. And this 1s the cauſe that all Men in general are not Fools from their Cra- 
dles. But this hinders not but that there may be ever ſome Traces fo ſtrong and deep impreſs'd 
as can never be effac'd, but will remain as long as Life it ſelf. | 

If Men would make ſerious Reflections upon what happens in their own Breaſt, and contem- 
plate their own Thoughts, they would not want an Experimental Proof of what I have ſaid. They 
would generally diſcover in themſelves ſome ſecret Inclinations and Averſions, which are not in 
others, whereof there ſeems no other Reaſon to be given than theſe Traces of our Infancy. For 


ſince the cauſes of theſe Inclinations and Averſions are peculiar to us, they have no foundation ia 


the Nature of Men ; and ſince they are unknown to us, they mult needs have acted on us at a 
time, when our Memory was not yet capable of regiſtring the circumſtances of things, which 


might have aſliſted us 1n calling them again to Mind; and that time could be only that of our 
tendereſt Age. ; 


s . 


Monſieur Des-Cartes has acquaintedus in one of his Epiſtles, that he had always a particular fancy 
for all Squint-ey'd People; ahd having diligently ſearch'd into the Cauſe of it, at leagth underſtood 
this Defe& was incident to a young Maid he lov'd, when he wasa Child ; the Aﬀectioa he retaiu- 
ed for Her diffuſing it {elf to all others that any way reſembled her. 6 | 

But *tis not theſe little irregularities of our Inclinations which ſubje& us moſt to Error, Tis 
our having univerſally, or almoſt univerſally, our Mind adulterate in ſomething or other, aad our 
being generally ſubject to ſome kind of Folly, though perhaps we are not aware of it, Leta Nian 
| " R 


| | but 
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but examine carefully the Temper of thoſe People he converſes with, and he will eaſily be per- 
ſwailed into this Opinion, and thougjt himſelf be an Original for others to Copy after, and be 
3 | look'd upon as ſuch; yet he will find all others to be Originals too, and all the difference to con- 
I liſt in the Degree of more or leſs. | 


- 
.* 


Now. one. of the. Cauſes of the different Charatters of Mens Minds, is doubtleſs: the diffe- 
rence of Impreſſions received by them m their Mother's Womb, as has been manifeſted toucn- 
ing peculiar and unuſual Inclinations: becauſe theſe being Speczes of Folly, that are ſettled and per- 
manent for the moſt part , they cannot have their Dependence on the Conſtitution of the Ani- 

\ mal Spirits, which is of a flux and alterable Nature. And conſequently they muſt needs proceed 
from the Baſe and Spurious Impreſſions made in the Fibres of the Brain, at ſuch time as our Me- 
mory was incapable of preſerving the Remembrance of them, that is inthe beginning of our Lives, 
Here then is one of the commoneſt Cauſes of the Errors of Mankind ; I mean that Subverſion of 
their Brain, cauſed by the Impreſſion of External Objefts, in making their Entrance into the 
Works; and this Cauſe does not ſo ſuddenly ceaſe, as may be poſlibly imagined. FE Se 

The ordinary Commerce Children are oblig'd to have with their Nurſes, or &ven with their 
' Mothers that freqyently have had no Education, puts the laſt hand, and gives the finiſhing ſtroke 
to the corruption” of their Mind. Theſe filly Women entertain them with nothing but Foole- 

- ries, with ridiculous Tales, and frightful Stories: Their whole Diſcourſe to them is about 
oY things ſenſible ; and they deliver it in a way moſt proper to confirm them in the falſe Judgments ; 

0 of their Senſes. In a word, they ſow in their Minds the Seeds of all the Follies and Weakneſſes - 8 
themſelves are ſubjet to; as of their extravagant Fears and Apprehenſions, their ridiculous Su- C 
perititions, and other the like Feebleſſes of Mind. Which is the Reaſon, that not being accuſtom- 
ed to ſearch for Truth, nor to taſte and reliſh it, they at laſt become incapable of diſcerning it, 
and of making any uſe of their Reaſon. Hence they become timerous and low-ſpirited, which 
Temper for a long time ſticks by them: For there are many to be ſeen, who when fifteen or 
twenty Years old, retain the CharaQer and Spirit of their Nurſe. 

*Tis true, Children ſeem not to be greatly qualified for the Contemplation of Truth, and for ab- a 
| ſtrat and ſublime Sciences: becauſe the Fibres of their Brain being extreamly fine, are moſt ea- fo 

| fily agitated by Obje&ts, even the moſt weak, and leaſt ſenſible that can be; and their Soul ne« 
ceſſarily admitting Senſations proportioned to the Agitation of theſe Fibres, leaves Meraphyſical 
Nations, and pure Jrtelle&ion, to apply her felf wholly to her Senſations. And thus Children 
ſeem improper for, and incapable of an attentive Application to the pure Idea's of Truth, be- 
ing ſo frequently and ſo eaſily drawn off, by the confus'd Idea's of their Senſes. 
_ Yetin Anſwer to this it may be faid: Firſt, that *tis eaſter tor a Child of ſeven Years old, 0 
to be freed from the Errors his Senſes lead him to, than for a Man at ſixty, who alk his Life long i 

| has ' been miſ-gnided by the prejudices of Childhood : Secondly, that a Child, though incapable of EN 
| the clear and diſtin& Idea's of Truth, 1s at leaſt capable of being admoniſh'd, that his Senſes 
] deceive him upon all occaſions: and if he cannot be taught the Truth, he ſhould not however 
be encouraged and fortified in his Errors : - Laſtly, the youngeſt Children, though never ſo ta- 
ken up with Pleaſant and Painful Senſations, yet learn ia little time, what Perſons more advanc'd - 
| in Years cannot in much longer; as the Knowledge of the Order and Relations, which all the 
| things and words, they ſee and hear, ſtand in to one another. For though theſe things depend 
j moſtly on the 2emory, yet *tis very evident they make great uſe of their Reaſor, in the manner of 
their Learning their Language. | | | 
} But ſince that Aptneſs and Facility there is in the Fibres of a Child's Brain, to receive the Pa- 
| FE g;. thetick Impreſſions of ſenſible Objects, is the cauſe of our judging them incapable of Speculative 
| ons for the SCIENCe z, It 1s cafie to be redreſſed. For it mult be acknowledg'd, that were the Fears, Deſires, 
good Edu- and Hopes of Children removed or prevented ; were they never caus'd to ſuffer Pain, and remo- 
cation of ved as far as poſlible from their little Pleaſures, they might be taught as ſoon as they could ſpeak, 
| Children. things moſt difficult and abſtrat, or at leaſt ſenſible Mathematicks, Mechanicks, and: ſuch like 
© Sciences, as are neceſſary in the condu&t of their Life. But they have but little concern for ap- 
| plying their Minds to abſtra&t Sciences, whilſt they are hurried with Deſires, or moleſted with 
| 


Fears :* which is worth while to be well conflidered. : 
For as a Man of Ambition, who had juſt loſt his Eſtate or Honour, or was ſuddenly rais'd to 
| an unexpected Preferment, would not be in a Capacity of reſolving 44eraphyſical Queſtions, or 


e Equations of Algebra ;, but only to do thoſe things, to which he was influenced by his preſent 
Paſſion : So Children in whoſe Brain an Apple or a Sugar-plumb makes as deep an Impreſſion, 
as a great Poſt, a Title, or Preferment, in that of a Man of Forty Years old ; are not quali- 
fied to attend to abſtrated Truths, that are taught them. So that we-may affirm, there is no- 

»> thing ſo oppolite to Children's Advancement in Science, as thoſe continual Diverſions we give 

| them as Rewards, and the Pains we conſtantly are infliting, and threatning them withal. 

But that which is infinitely more conſiderable is, that. the fears of Correction, and the de- 
ſires of ſenſible Gratifications, which fill the Capacity of a Child's Mind, utterly alienate him 
from the ſenſe of Piety and Religion ; Devotion is ſtill more abſtrat than Science, it has leſs of the 
reliſh of corrupted Nature in it. The Mind of Man is ſtrongly enough inclia'd to Study; but has 
no Inclination to Piety at all. If then great Agitations will not give us leave. to Study; though 
we Naturally find Pleaſure in it; how is it Poſſible tor Children, whoſe Thoughts are-con- 
tinually intent and buſied about ſealible Pleaſures wherewith they are rewarded, and ſenlible Pains 
with which they are affrighted, to preſerve amongſt all theſe Avocations a Liberty of Mind to relilh 
the things belonging to Religion ? DOE be : The 
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Chap. VIILL The Search after Truth. 
The Capacity of the Mind is very ftrait and limited, *twill contain but a little furniture « and 
when once *tis full, 1t has no farther room for any Novel Thoughts; unleſs it empties it ſelf firſt 
of the former to receive them. But when the Mind is filled with ſenſible things, it does not eva- 
cuate 1t ſelf at its Pleaſure. | hd 

[a order to concelve this, it muſt be conſidered, that we are all inceſſantly carried towards 
Good by our Natural Inclinations ; and that Pleaſure being the CharaQer whereby we diſtinguiſh 
it from Evil, Pleaſure muſt unavoidahly be more our concern and buſineſs than all things beſides. 


Plcaſure therefore being conjoyn'd to the uſe of Senſible things, becauſe they are the Goods of 


the Body of Man, there 1s a kind of neceſſity theſe Goods ſhould fill up the whole extent of 
our Mind, till GOD diftuſes ſome bitterneſs upon them, which creates in us a diſlike and 
averſion, by given us, through his Grace, a Senſation of thoſe Heavenly Delights, which ex- 


tnguiſh all Earthly Enjoyments ; Dando menti Celeſtem deleftationem, qua onnis terrena delefta- $, Auguſt. 


7:5 ſuperatur. 


But becayſe we are as much inclird to fly Evil, as to love Good, and Pain is the Charatter 
hich Nature has affix'd to Evil ; all that has been ſaid of Pleaſure ought, in a contrary ſenſe, to 
be underſtood of Pain. 7 | ; 

Sceing therefore the things which make us ſenſible of Pleaſure and Pain, fill the capacity of 
the Mind; and *tis not in our Power to quit them, and to be unconcern'd about them, when we 
wou'd: *Tis plain that we cannot give Children a reliſh of Piety (no more than we can any 
other Men) unleſs we begin, according to the Precepts of the Goſpel, with a Deprivation of all 
thoſe things which affect the Senſes) and promote great Deſires and Fears. Since all the Paſſions 
obnubilate and extinguiſh Grace, and that 1nternal DeleQation which G O D makes us ſenſible of 
in our Duty. | 

The leaſt Children are inſtrutted with Reaſon no leſs than perfe& Men, though they want 
Experience. They have too the ſame Inclinations, though they are carried by them unto diffe- 
rear Objects. They ſhould then be accuſtomed to follow the condutct of Reaſon, ſince they have 
it in them ; and they ought to be excited to their Duty by a dexterous management of their good 


Inclinations. *T1s the way to extinguiſh their Reaſon, and to debauch their beſt Inclinations, 


to hold them to their Duty by ſenſible Impreſſions. They ſeem to be in the performance of 
their Duty, but they are only fo in ſhew and appearance: Vertue is not at the bottom of their 
Heart or Mind, their oral or their Intelleftual Part : They know Vertue very little, but they 
love it much leſs. Their Minds abound with nothing but Fears and Deſires, with Averlſions and 
ſenſible Fondneſſes, which they cannot get rid of, to come to the ule of their Liberty and Exer- 
ciſe of their Reaſon. Thus Children who are Educated in that diſ-ſpirited and ſlaviſh manner, 
grow harden'd by degrees, and become inſenſible to all the Sentiments of an Honeſt Man ang a 
Chriſtian ; which 1aſenſibllity cleaves to them all their day. And when they are in hopes of ſecuring 
themſelves from the Laſh, by their Authority, or their management ; they give themſelves up 
to every thing that flatters their Concupsſcence and their Seaſcs; becauſe indeed they know no other 
Goods than the Goods of the Senſes. 

It is true, there are ſome particular JunQures, in which it is neceſſary to inſtru& Children 
by their Senſes; but this ought never to be done but where Reaſon is defetive. They ought at 
firſt to be perſwaded by Reaſon of what their Duty is; and if they have not Light enough to 
diſcover their Obligations to it, it ſeems beſt to let them alone for ſome time. For this would 
not be to inſtruftt them, to force them upon an External Performance of what they do not con- 
ceive their Duty : Since *tis the Mind which ought to be inſtructed, and not the Body. But if 
they refuſe to do what Reaſon tells them they ought to do, they-are no longer to be born with : 


But rather Sevetity ſhould be uſed to ſome exceſs. For in ſuch Conjunfures, He that ſpares his yj 


Son, according to the Wiſe Man, has a greater degree of hatred than of love for him. 


Qui parcit 
rgx,odit 
fhlium u- 


If Chaſtiſements be not inſtruftive to the Mind, nor conducive to the love for Vertue ; they 10- un. Prov. 
ſtru&, at leaſt, the Body in fome meaſure, and prevent their taſting Vice, and conſequently their *2* we 


becoming Slaves to it. But that which is more eſpecially obſervable, is, That Pains fill not the 
Capacities of the Mind as Pleaſures do. We ealily ceaſe to think of them, when we no loager 
ſufter them, and are out of the danger and fear of them. For then they importune not the Ima- 
gination ; they excite not the Paſſions, nor provoke Concupiſcence. In fine, they leave the Mind 
at liberty to think of what irc pleaſes; and thus we may diſcipline Children with them, to keep 
them in their Duty, or in the Appearance of it. 

But though it be ſometimes uſeful to affright and puniſh Children with ſenſible CorreQtions ; 
it ought not to be concluded, that they ſhould be allured by ſenſible Rewards. There ſhould no 
means be made uſe of, that any whit torcibly affet the Senſes, but in a caſe of extreme necellity : 
Now there can be none of beſtowing Sealible Rewards upon them, and repreſenting thelc Re- 
wards as the End of their Employment. This, on the contrary, would be the means of vitia- 
ting their beſt Actions; and inclining them rather to Senſuality than Vertue. The Traces of 
Pleaſures which they have once taſted, remain ſtrongly imprinted in their Imagination : They 
continually quicken and awaken the Ideas of Sentible Goods; they conſtantly excite importunate 
Deſires, which diſturb the peace of the Mind. Laſtly, They provoke Concupiſcence on all 


_ occaſions, which is the Leaven that corrupts the whole maſs. But this is not the place of explat- 


ning theſe things according to their Deſert. 
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Þ Of the Imagination of Women, II. Of the Imagination of Men, III. Of 


the Imagination of Old Men. 


ders of Man's Imagination: We ſhall endeavour in this to make ſome Application of 
theſe Cauſes tothe more general Errors of Imagination, and ſhall treat likewiſe of the 

Cauſes of theſe Errors, which may be calld Moral. | | 
It may be underſtood from what has been ſaid in the fore-going Chapter, that the Delicacy of 


W' have in the Firſt Part, 1n ſome meaſure, explain'd the Phyſical Cauſes of the Diſfor= 


the Fibres of the Brain,is one of the principal Cauſes that diſables us, from bringing an Application 


Of the Ima- 


gination of 


Women. 


ſufficient for the Diſcovery of Truths, that lye any whit deep or conceaPd. 

This Delicacy of the Fibres 1s more uſually incident to Women ; and this is the Principle of 
their ſo exat acquaintance with all things that ſtrike upon their Senſes. *Tis the Woman's Pro- 
vince to determine concerning the Faſhions, to judge of Language, to diſtinguiſh the genteel 
Mein, and the fine and courtly Behaviour : They far out-do Men in the Science, Skill, and Dex- 
terity about theſe things. All that depends upon the Taſt falls under their Juriſdiction ; but ge- 
nerally they are incapable of Penetrating into Truths that have any Difficulty in the Diſcovery. 
All things of an abſtrated Nature are Incomprehenſiible to them. They cannot imploy their 
Infagination in diſentangling compound and perplex'd Queſtions. Their Conſideration ter- 
minates on the ſurface and out-ſide of things: and their Imagination has neither ſtrength nor 
reach enough to pierce to the bottom of them, and to make a Compariſon of their parts, without 
Diſtration. A Trifle or a Feather ſhall call them off, the ſmalleſt out-cry diſmay them, and 
any little Motion gives them Imployment : In ſhort, the ode and not the Reality of things, is 
enough to take up the whole Capacity of their Mind; becauſe the leaſt Objects producing great 
Motions in the delicate Fibres of their Brain, by a neceſſary conſequence excite ſuch lively and 
great Senſations in their Souls, as wholly poſſeſs and take them up. 

But though it be certain, that this Delicacy of the Fibres of the Brain is the principal Cauſe of 
all theſe Effects; yet it is not equally certain, that it is univerſally to be found in all Women. 
Or if it be to be found, yet their Animal Spirits are ſometimes ſo exatly proportion'd to the 
Fibres of their Brain, that there are Women to be met with, who have a greater ſolidity of Mind 
than ſome Men. *Tis in a certain T<mperature of the Largeneſs and Agitation of the Ani- 
mal Spirits, and Conformity with the Fibres of the Brain, that the ſtrength of parts conſiſts: 
And Women have ſometimes that juſt Temperature. There are Women Strong and Conſtant, 
and there are Men that are Weak and Fickle. There are Women that are Learned, Couragious, 
and capable of every thing. And on the contrary, there are Men that are Soft, Effeminate, 
incapable of any Penetration, or diſpatch of any Buſineſs. In fine, when we attribute any Fai- 
lures to a certain Sex, Age, or Condition, they are only to be underſtood of the generality; it 
being ever ſuppos'd, there isno general Rule without Exception. 

For it ought not to be imagin'd, that all Men, or all Women of the ſame Age, Country, or 
Family, have their Brain of the ſame Conſtitution. It 1s more pertinent to believe, that as there 
are not two Faces in the World, in every thing reſembling one another ; ſo there are not two 
Imaginations exactly alike : And that all Men, Women, and Children differ from one another, 


only more or leſs, in the Delicacy of the Fibres of their Brain. For as we ought not too haſtily 


to ſuppoſe an Eſſential Identity in thoſe things, between which we ſee no Difference; ſo we ought 
nor to make Eſſential Differences, where we cannot find perfect 1dentiry. For theſe are the common 
Faults Men uſually fall into. EE En 
-— That which may be ſaid of the Fibres of the Brain, is, That in Children they are very foftand 
extreamly tender ; that with Age they harden and corroborate : Yet notwithſtanding the gene- 
rality of Women, and ſome Men, have them extreamly delicate all their Lives. To determine 
any thing farther,we dare not. But this is enough to be ſaid of Women and Children, That as they 
are not concern'd with ſearching after Truth and the Inſtruction of others ; ſo their Errors &v 
not occaſion much Prejudice ; fince little credit is given to things by them advanc'd. I ct ns ſpeak 
| of 
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Cliap. ; The Search after Truth. 
of Men grown up; of ſuch as have their Mind in its Strength and Vigour; ſuch as may be thought 
capable of finding out Truth, and teaching it to others. Rn rn Fas 

The ordinary Seaſon for the greateſt Perfe&ion of the Mind, is, from the Age of Thirty, to 
that of Fifty Years. The Fibres of. the Brain in that Age have uſually attain'd a tolerable conſi- of 
ſtence; the Pleaſures and Pains of the Senſes make hardly any more [Impreſſion on them. So thats 
a Man has no more to do, than to ward off violent Paſſions, which rarely happen; and from > 


which a* Man may ſcreen himſelf, if he diligently avoid all manner of occaſion : And thus the of their 
Soul meeting with no more Diverſion from things ſenſible, may, with greater eaſe and leiſure, 48+. 


give her ſelf to the Contemplation of Truth. | | 
A Man in this capacity, who had not his Mind $1Pd with the Prejudices of Childhood ; who 


from his Youth upwards had obtain'd a Facility for Meditation ; who would only take up with 


the clear and diſtin& Notions of Intellect, and induſtriouſly reject all the confus'd Idea's of Senſe; 
and who had both Time and Inclination for Study ; would doubtleſs very rarely fall into Er- 


\ ror. But ſuch a Man as this 1s not the ſubject of our Diſcourſe; *tis Men of the vulgar ſtamp, 


who uſually have nothing of this in them. 

I ay then, that the Solidity and Confiſtence accruing with Age to the Fibres of Men's Brains, 
gives the Solidity and Conſiſtence to their Errors, if 1 may io ſpeak. *Tis the Seal that ſeals up 
their Prejudices, and all their falſe Opinions, and locks them from the Attempts and Foree of 
Reaſon. In fine, by how much- this Conſtitution of «the Fibres of the Brain is advantagious to 
well Educated Perſons, by {o much it 1s prejudicial to the greateſt part of Mankind ; becauſe it 


_ confirms each of them in the Notions they have taken up. 


But Men are not only confirmed and ſtrengthened in their Errors, when they have attained to 
the Age of Forty or Fifty Years. They are ſtill more liable to fall into new ones every day; for 


_ believing themſelves competent: Judges of every thing, as indeed they ought to be, they perem- 


ptorily determine, yet only conſult their Prejudices to give a deciſion: For Men reaſon only up- 


- on things with relation to the Idea's they are moſt familiar with, and accuſtomed to. When a 


Chymi5t would reaſon about any Phyſical Body, immedaately his three Principles are preſent to his 
Mind. A Peripatetick has recourſe forthwith in his Thoughts to his four Elements, and the four 
Primitive Qualities: And another Phzloſopher drives every thing up to other Principles. And fo 
there can nothing enter into the Mind of a Man, but is inſtantly tinged with the Error he is ſub- 
je to, and augments their number. 

This Conſiſtence of the Brain has beſides a very miſchievous Effet, eſpecially on more Aged 
ſort of People, which is, to incapacitate them for Thought and Meditation : They are unable 
to faſten their Attention upon any thing they have a Mind to know, and fo are incapable of reach- 
ing to Truths that are any thing obſcure or intricate, They are utterly inſenſible to the moſt rea- 
ſonable Opinions, when foundea upon Principles that to them ſeem Novel, though as to thoſe 
other concerns, that Age has given them Experience in, they are very underſtanding Men. But 
all that I here affirm is only to be underſtood of thoſe, who have ſpent their younger days with- 
out the due Uſe and Improvement of their Mind, and applying it as they ſhould do. | 

To 1lluſfrate theſe things, *tis neceſſary to know, that not any thing: whatever can be learned 
without Advertencyand Attention ; and that tis impoſſible we ſhould be attentive to any thing, 
unleſs we 1nag:ne it, and frame a lively Repreſentation of it in our Brajn. But- to the end we 
may Imagine any ObjeRts, *tis neceſſary we ſhould infle& ſome part of our Brain, or impreſs ſome 
other kind of Motion in it, that we may frame the Traces, whereunto are confociated the Ideas 
that repreſent theſe Objeds to us : So that it the Fibres of our Brain were any whit hardned, 
they would be capable of no other Infletion or Motions, tnan thoſe they were formerly us'd to. 
And thus the Soul could form no Imagination of, nor conſequently be atrentive to what ſhe plca- 
ſes; but only to ſuch things as are cuſtomary and familiar to her. 

Hence we ought to conclude, that *tis of very great Advantage to uſe a Man's ſelf to Medi- 
tate upon all ſorts of Subjects, 1n order to acquire an Habitual Facility of Thinking on what he 
will. For as we acquire a great Readineſs at moving our Fingers all manner of ways, and with 
a prodigious Nimbleneſs, by the frequent Uſe we make of them in playing on a Mulical Inſtru- 
ment; {ſo the parts of our Brain, the Motion whereof is neceſſary to the Imagining what 
we pleaſe, attain by Uſe a certain Facility of Plying and Inflecting themſives, which makes 
us po wg the things we have a Mind to, with a great deal of Eaſe, Readineſs, and [Di- 
ſtinction. . | 

Now the beſt means of procuring this Diſpoſition, which cauſeth the Princi pal Difterence be- 
tween a Man of Parts,and another ; is to accuſtom a Man's ſelf from his Youth tothe Diſquiſition of 
the Truth of things very abſtrat and difficult: Becauſe in that Age the Fibros of the Brain ar 
pliable and flexible all manner of ways. , 

I ſuppoſe not however, that this Facility can be acquir'd by thoſe we call Men of Books and 
Learning ;z who only apply themſelves to Reading, without Meditation, and without ſcarchins, 
out the Reſolution of Queſtions themſelves, before they Read them in Authors. *Tis palpable 
enough, that hereby they only acquire a Facility of Remembring whar they have read. ?T1: 
daily obſerv'd, that Men of much Reading, are unable to bring Advertency of Attention to 
things that are new to them, and unheard of ; and that the Vanity of their Learning, inclining 
them to form a Judgment of them, before they conceive them, makes them fall into grofs Error <, 
to which other Meu are not pbnoxious. ” 


Men in the 
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But though the want of Advertency is the main Cauſe of their Errors, there 1s one ſtill that is 
peculiar to them z which is, that finding ever in their Memory abundance of 'confus'd Notions, 
they preſently ſele& ſome one of them, and conſider it as the ſubje& of the Queſtion : And be- 
cauſe the things a Man ſpeaks, are not conformable to it ; they ridiculouſly conclude he is in 
an Error. Should you endeavour to repreſent to them that they are decetv'd themſelves, and 
that they underſtand not ſo much as the ſtate of the Queſtion; they fall into a Paſſion, and not 
being able to conceive what is ſaid to them, they perſiſt to embrace that falſe Notion their Me- 
mory has ſuggeſted.” But ſhould the falſity of it be made too manifeſtly apparent, they ſubſti- 
tute a ſecond, and a third, in its room, which they defend ſometimes againſt all appearances. of 
Truth, and even againſt their own Conſcience ; as having but little Reſpe& or Love for Truth, 
but a great deal of Shame and Confuſion in acknowledging, there are things another knows ber- 
ter than themſelves. 


All that has been faid concerning Men of forty or fifty Years old, ought with greater allow- 


Concerning ance to be underſtood of Aged Men ; becauſe the Fibres of their Brain being ſtill more inflexible, 


01d Men, 


the _ and wanting Animal Spirits to imprint new Traces in 1t;; their Imagination is altogether faint 
+ nation 0 neg 


and languid. | 

And whereas generally the Fibres of their Brain are loaded with abundance of ſuperfluous Hu- 
mours, they loſe by degrees the Memory of things paſt, and return to the weakneſſes 'uſual- 
ly incident to Childhood. Thus in this Decrepid Age, they have the Defeats which de- 


pend on the Conſtitution of the Fibres of the Brain z which are found both in Children and in 


grown Men. Though it may be faid they have more Prudence than either .of them, becauſe 


they are leſs ſubject to their Paſſions, which proceed from the Commotion of the Animal 
Spirits. 


[ ſhall not explain theſe things more at large, becauſe it is eaſie to judge of this Age, by the 


others before treated of; and to conclude that Old Men have more difficulty than others at 


conceiving what is ſaid to them ; that they are more 7zealouſly devoted: to their Prejudices and 
Ancient Opinions ; and conſequently are more confirmed and ſtrengthened in.their Errors, in 
their corrupt Habits, and other things of like Nature. *Tis only to be advertis'd, That the 
ſtate of Old Age is not preciſely determined to Sixty or Seventy Years; that all Old Men are 
not Dotards ; and that thoſe who have paſs'd the Sixtieth Year, are not always delivered from 


the Paſſions of Youth ; and that we ought not to draw too general Conſequences from the Prin- 
Clples eſtabliſ'd. 


—— 


CHAT. I 


That the Animol Spirits generally run in the Tracks of Idea's that are 
mot familiar to us, which is the Reaſon of our prepoſterous Judg- 


Have, I think, explain'd in the fore-going Chapters, the various Changes happening in the 

Animal Spirits, and in the Conſtitution of the Fibres of the Brain, according to diffe- 

rent Ages: Wherefore ſuppoſing a Man to have meditated a little upon what has been ſaid 
upon that Subject, he muſt neceſſarily have a diſtin Knowledge enough of the Imagination, 
and of the moſt common Natural Cauſes of the difterences obſervable between the Minds of 
Men ; lince all the Changes happening in the Imagination and the Mind, are oaly the Con- 
Chagas of thoſe which are to be found in the Animal Spirits, and the Fibres that compoſe 
the Brain. 

But there are many particular, and ſuch as we may call oral Cauſes of the Changes which 
happen 1n the Imagination of Men ; namely, Their differeat Conditions, their various Employ- 
ments; and, in a word, their ſeveral ways.f IlAving ; which deſerve to be attentively coa- 
fider'd; becauſe theſe forts of Changes are the Cauſes of a numberleſs multitude of Errors, every 
Man judging of things with refergnce to his own Condition : We think it not ſo much our Buſi- 
neſs to ſtand to explain the Effects of ſome leſs cuſtomary Cauſes; ſuch as great Diſeaſes, ſur- 
prizing Misfortunes,, and other unexpected Accidents, which make very violeat Impreſſions in 
the Brain, and which ſometimes totally ſubvert it ; becauſe theſe things are of very rare occur- 
rence z and befides, the Error ſuch ſort of Perſons fall into, are too groſs to be contagious, ſince 
they are palpable and diſcernible to all Mankind. SOR | 

But that we may perfetly comprehend all the Changes the different conditions and ſtates of 
Life produce in the Imagination; ?tis abſolutely neceſſary to be calPd- to mind, that vur Imagj- 
ning Objects is only the framing Images thereof to our Selves; and that theſe Images are nothing 
but the Traces delineated by the Animal Spirits in the Brain ; that we Imagine things fo much 
ſtronglier as theſe Traces are more deep and better cut, and as. the Animal Spirits more fre- 
quently and violently paſs through them ; that theſe, Spirits, by their frequeut courſe, fo plain 
and open the Paſſage, as to enter the ſame Tracks with greater readineſs than any other neigh- 


_ bouring parts, through which they either have not paſs'd, or not fo frequently. This is the 


molt ordinary Cauſe of the Confulion and Fallity of our Idea's. For the Animal Spirits which 
| > Were 
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Chap. It, © The Search after Truth, 
were direted by the Action of External ObjeRts, or even by the orders of the Soul to the pro- 
duCtion of certain Traces, frequently produce others, which indeed have ſome reſemblance with 
them, but are not altogether the Traces of theſe ſame Objets, nor thoſe the Soul defird 
to repreſent ; becauſe the Animal Spirits finding ſome Reſiſtance in the parts of the Brain through 
which they ought to pals, are ealily diverted to throng; into the deep Traces of Idea's'which are 
molt familiar to us: Here are ſome very groſs and ſenſible Inſtances of theſe things. 

When thoſe who are not extraordinary ſhort-ſighted behold the Moon, they ſee in her two Eyes, 


a Noſe, and a Mouth; in a word it looks to them as if they ſaw a Face, tho there be nothing in 


her of what they fancy they perceive. Many Perſons ſee in her quite another thing. - And thoſe 
who believe the Moan to be ſuch as ſhe appears, would quickly be undeceived, did they but be- 
hold her with Teleſcopes, though of a moderate ſize; or did they only conſult the Deſcriptions 
Hevelins, Riccioli, and others have made Publick. Now the Reaſon why a Man uſually-ſees a Face 
in the Moon, and not thoſe irregular Blotches that are in her, is becauſe the Traces of a Face, 
which are imprinted 1n the Brain, are very deep, for that we frequeatly look on Faces, and with 
great Attention. So that the Animal Spirits meeting with oppoſition in the other parts of 
the Brain, eaſily ſwerve #rom the Dire&tion the Light of the Moon impreſſes on them, when a 
Man beholds -her ; to :accomodate thernielves to-the- Traces whereunto Nature has affix'd the 


- -- Jdea's of a Face. Beſides that the apparent Magnitude of. the. Moon differing not much from a 


common head af a certain Diſtance; She-by her [mpreſſioi-forms ſuch Traces, as have Conneaion 
with thoſe which repreſent a Noſe, a Mouth, and Eyes; and o ſhe determines the Spirits to 
take their courſe in the Traces of a Face. There are ſome who diſcern in the Moon a Man on 
Horſe-back, or ſomething elſe than a Face, becauſe their Imagination having been briskly ſmit= 
ten with ſome particular Objects, the Traces of theſe Obje&ts open at any thing that bears the 
leaſt Analogy to them. 

*Tis upon the ſame grounds we Imagine we ſee Chariots, Men, Lions, and other Animals in 
the Clouds, when there 1s any little reſemblance between their Figures and theſe Animals : and 
all Men, eſpecially thoſe who are uſed to Deſigning, ſee ſometimes Heads of Men on Walls, 
whereon there are many irregular ſtains. | 

'Tis for the {ame Reaſon {till that the Spirits of Wine, entering without any Dire&ion of the 
Will into the moſt familiar Traces, make Men betray their Secrets of the greateſt concerameant; 
and that when a Man fleeps he uſually dreams of Objects he has ſeen in the Day-time, which have 
fornrd very great Traces in the Brain : becauſe the Soul is ever repreſenting thoſe things, where- 
of ſhe has the greatelt and deepeſt Traces. But ſee other Examples of a more complex kind. 

A Diſtemper is new : and it makes ſuch havock and deſtruction, as amazes all Men. This im- 
prints "Traces {o deep 1n the Brain, that this Diſeaſe is never abſent from the Mind. If this Di- 
{eaſe be call'd, for inſtance, the Scurvy; all Diſeaſes mult preſently be call'd Scarvy : the Scurvy 
is new, therefore all new Diſtempers is the Scxrvy : The Seurvy is accompany'd with a dozen 
Symptoms, whereof many are common to other Diſtempers, that matters not: If a ſick Per- 
ſon fortunes to have any one of the Symptoms, he mult needs be ſick of the Scxrvy; and other Di- 
{tempers are never ſuſpected, or thought of, that have the ſame Symptoms. ?Tis expe&ed that 
all tte Accidents which befal thoſe that have been fick of the Scurvy, muſt befal him tov: The 
ſame Medicines therefore are preſcrib'd him, and 'tis matter 'of amazement, 'to find they have 
not the ſame Effe&, as they have been known to have had in others. | 

An Author applies himſelf to one kind of Study; The Traces of the Subje&t he's imploy'd 
about, are ſo deeply imprinted , and make ſuch lively Radiations through the Brain, as to con- 
found and efface {ſometimes the Traces of things of a quite different kind. There has been a Man, 
for inſtance, that has wrote many bulky Volumes on the Croſs; this made him diſcover a Croſs 11 
every thing ne look'd upon; and 'tis with Reaſon, that Father Aorinus handſomly rallies him, 
for thinking a Medal repreſented a Croſs, though it repreſented quite another thing. *Twas by 
ſuch another unlucky turn of Imagination Gilbertzs and many others, after having ſtudied the 
Load-ſtorie, and admir'd its properties, mult needs reduce to theſe Magnetick Qualities abundance 
of Natural Effects, that had no Relation to them in the World. 

The Inſtances I have here alledg'd, ſuffice to prove that the great facility of the Imagination's 
repreſenting Objects that are tamiliar to it, and the difficulty it finds in Imagining thoſe that are 
Novel, is the Reaſon of Mens forming almoſt ever ſuch Idea's as may be ſtyVd mix'd and impure; 
and of the Mind's judging of things only with Relation to it ſelf, and its former Thoughts. And 
thus the different Paſſions of Men, their Inclinations, Conditions, Imployments, Qualities, Stu- 
dies, finally all their different Ways and Scopes of Lite, putting very conſiderable Differences 
in their Idea's, occaſion them to fall into innumerable Errors, which we ſhall explain ia the follow- 
ing Diſcourſe: Which was the reaſon of My Lord Bacor's ſpeaking this moſt judicious Sentence : 
Omnes perceptiones tam ſenshs quam mentis ſunt ex analogia hominis, non ex analogia univerſi: Eſtque 
Intelleftus humanus inſtar ſpeculi inequalts, ad radios rerum qui ſnam Naturam nature. rerum immiſcet, 
eamg; diſtorquet, & inficit, 
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| Of the Mutual Connefion between the Idea's, and the Traces of the Brain ; 
and of the Mutual Connefinn there is between Traces and Traces, Idea's 
and [dea's. = 


. y MONG the whole Maſs of Material Beings, there is nothing more worthy of the Con- 


- 


templation of Men, than the Contexture of their own Body, and the Correſpondence 

found between the Parts that compoſe it. And among all things Spiritual, there is 

nothing, the Knowledge whereof is more neceſſary, than that of their Soul, and of all the Rela. 
tions ſhe is i7diſpenſably under to GOD, and Naturally to the Body. 

'Tis not enough to have a confus'd Knowledge or Senſation, that the Traces of the Brain are 

mutually connected to each other, and that they are purſued by the Motion of the Animal Spirits ; 


that the Traces when excited in the Brain, - excite the Idea's in the Underſtanding, and that the 


Motions that ariſe in the Animal Spirits, raiſe the Paſſions in the Will. We ought, as far as is 
poſſible, to have a diſtin Knowledge of the Carſe of all theſe different ConneQtions ; but eſpeci- 
ally of the Efe&-s they are capable of producing. | | 

We ought to know the Canſe thereof, in as much as it is neceſſary to know our Guide and 
Conductor, who alone Is capable of acting in us, and of rendring us happy or miſerable; and we 
ought to know the Efe& of them, 1t being neceſſary to know our ſelves as much as poſſible, and 
other Men with whom we are oblig'd to live: $o ſhould we know the means both of conducting 
our ſelves to, and preſerving our ſelves in, the moſt happy and perfe& ſtate we are capable of at- 
taining, by the order of Nature, and the Precepts of the Goſpel: and {6 ſhould we be able to 
frame our Lives ſociably with Men, by exactly knowing the means of making uſe of them in 
our Exigencies, and aſſiſting them in their Miſeries. 

[ pretend not to Explain in this Chapter a Subject ſo vaſt and Comprehenſive : nor have I that 
Opinion of my ſelf, as to think I ſhould throughly do it in this whole Work. There are many 
things I am ſtill ignorant of, and deſpair of ever knowing well : and there are others which I 
preſume I know, but am unable to explicate : For there is no mind fo little and fo narrow, but 
may by Meditation diſcover more Truths, than can be deduc'd at length by the moſt Eloquent 
Man in the World. 

I. We are not to imagine with a great part of the Philoſophers, that the Mind becomes Body 
a, Of the when united to the Body, and that the Body becomes Mind when united to the Mind. The Soul 
_— is not expanded through all the parts of the Body, in order to give Life and Motion to. it, as the 
1d Body, Imagination repreſents: nor does the Body become capable of Senſation by its Union with the 

Mind, as our treacherous and abuſive Senſes would ſeem to perſwade us. Either Subſtance pre- 
ſerves its own particular Being, and as the Soul is incapable of Extenſion and Motions ; ſo the Bo- 
dy is incapable of Thought and Inclinations. All the Aﬀinity that we know between the Bo- 
dy and Mind, conliſts in the Natural and Mutual correſpondence of the Thoughts of the Soul, 
with the Traces of the Brain ; and of the Emotions of the Soul, with the Motions of the Animal 
Spirits. 

"When the Soul receives ſome new Idea's, ſome new Traces are imprinted on the Brain ; and 
when Objeas produce new Traces, the Soul receives new Idea's. Which is not faid, as if the 
Soul conſider'd theſe Traces, fince ſhe has no knowledge of them ; or, as*if theſe Traces inclu- 
ded theſe Idea's, ſince there is no Analogy betwixt them : or laſtly, as if ſhe receiv'd her Idea's 


from theſe Traces; for *tis inconceivable, as ſhall be explain'd hereafter, how the Mind ſhould re-. 


celve any thing from the Body, and become more enlightned than ſhe is, by turning towards it, as 
the Philoſophers pretend, who wotild have the Souls Perception of all things to be caus'd Per con- 
verſionem ad phantaſmata, by the Converſion to the Phantaſms, or Traces of the Brain. 

Thus when the Soul wills the moving of her Arm, the Arm is mov'd, thongh ſhe not ſo muck 
as knows what ought to be done to the moving it: and when the Animal Spirits are agitated, the 
Soul finds a Commotion in her ſelf, though ſhe is ignorant whether there be any ſach thing as Ani- 
mal Spirits in her Body. , 

When I come to treat of the Paſſions, I ſhall ſpeak of the Connection there is between the 
Traces of the Brain, and the Motions of the Spirits ; and of that which is between the Idea's, and 
the Emotions of the Soul: for all the Paſſions have their Dependance thereon. I am to Diſcourſe 


at preſent only of the Connection between Traces and Idea's, and the Connection Traces have 


| with one another. | 

Three Cat» There are three very conſiderable Cauſes of the Conneftion 'of Idea's with the Traces of the 
dP Brain. The firſt and moſt general, is the dentity of time: for our having had certain thoughts 
of Traces At the inſtant of our having certain new Traces in the Brain, 1s oftentimes ſufficient for our 
ith1ea's, having a-freſh the ſame thoughts, as often as theſe Traces are re-produc'd in cur Brain. If 
the Idea of GO D has been offer'd to my Mind, at the ſame time my Brain receiy'd an im- 

preſſion from the ſight of theſe three Letters F 4 h, or from the ſound of the ſame word, "tis 

enough that the Traces produc'd by the ſound or light of theſe Characters be re-printed, to 

cauſe me to think on GO D;, nor can I think of G6 O D, but ſome confus'd T races of the Characters 
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or ſounds, that the thoughts I had of G 0 D were attended with, will be re-produc'd in my Brain: 
For the Brain being never empty of Traces, there are conſtantly ſuch as are ſomewhat relate to 
what we think of, though theſe Traces are frequently very imperfeR and confugd. 


The ſecond Cauſe of the Connection between Idea's and Traces, and which ever ſuppoſes the 
former, 15 the Will of Men. This Will is neceſſary to the intent this Connettion of Idea's with 


the Traces, may be regulated and accommodated to uſe. For were not Men naturally_1nclin'd- 


to a mutual Agreement about affixing their Idea's to Senſible Signs; this ConneRion of Idea's 


would not be only abſolutely uſeleſs to ſociety, but would moreover be very irregular, and ex-' 


treamly imperfect. MO 

And that, firſt becauſe Idea's have never any ſtrong Connefion with the Traces, except when 
the Spirits being agitated and fermented, make the Traces deep and permanent. $0 that, ſince 
the Spirits are only agitated by the Paſſions, had Men no Paſſion for communicating their own 
thoughts and participating thoſe of others, it is plain that the exa&t Conne&ion of their Idea's to 
particular Traces, wou'd be very weak; fince they would never uſe themſelves to thoſe exat 
and regular Connections, were it not to become intelligible one to another.  _ : 

Secondly, the repeated concurrence of the ſame Idea's with"the ſame Faces, being neceſſary 
to make fo ſtrong a Connection, as may be durable and laſting ; (ſince a firſt meeting, unleſs 
attended with a violent Motion of the Animal Spirits, cannot confederate them fo ſtrongly 
as is requiſite) 1t 1s manifeſt, that ſhould not Men contrive to agree, it would be the greateſt 


chance in the World, for the fame Traces and the ſame Idea's to meet a ſecond time. Thus: 


the Will of Men 1s neceſſary to regulate the' Conneftion and Alliance of the ſame Traces 
with the ſame Idea's; though this Will of Agreeing is not ſo much the reſult of their Choice 
and Reaſon, as. an Impreſſion of the Author of Nature, who has diſpos'd and made us all for 
the Benefit of each other, and given us a ſtrong Inclination to unite in Mind, as much as we are 
united in our Bodies. | 

The third Cauſe of the ConneCQtion of Idea's with the Traces, is the Nature, or the conſtant 
and immutable Will of the Creator. There is, for inſtance, a Natural Connection, and indepen- 
dent on our Will, hetween the Traces produc'd by a Tree or a Mountain which we ſee, and the 
Idea's of a Tree or a Mountain : between the Traces produc'd in our Brain by the cry of a Man 
or an Animal ſuffering Pans, and whoſe Plaints we hear: by the mein of a Man's Countenance 
that rhreatens or fears usz and the 1dea's of Pains, Strength, Weakneſs; and alſo the Senſations of 
Pity, Fear, and Courage, Which are occaſion'd in our ſelves. 

Theſe Natural Connections are of all others the ſtrongeſt ; they are generally alike in all Man- 
kind: and they are abſolutely neceſſary to the Preſervation of Life. And this is the Reaſon 


they have no dependence on our Will. For if the ConneQtion of Idea's with Souzds and certain Cha- - 


rafters, is weak and very ditlerent in different Countries ; *ris becauſe it depends on the weak and 
changeable Will of Men. And the Reaſon why it depends thereon, is becauſe this Connection is 
not abſolutely neceſſary to their Living ; but only to their Living as Men; who onght to torm 
themſelves into Civil and Rational Societies. : 

It iShere very obſervable, that the Connection of Idea's, which repreſent things Spiritual di- 
ſtin& from us, with the Traces of our Brain, is not Natural, nor pollible to be ſo: And conſe- 
quently that it is or may be difterent in all Men ; fince it has no other cauſe than their own Will, 
and the Identity of time; whereof I have {ſpoken before. On the Contrary, the Connection of 
Idea's of all things material with certain particular Traces, is Natural ; and conſequently there 
are particular Traces which excite the ſame Idea in all Mankind, It cannot be doubted, for in- 
ſtance, but all Men have the Idea of a Square upon ſight of a Square, becauſe that Connetti- 
on is Natural: but it may be very well doubted whether all Mea have the Idea of a Square, 
when they hear the word Square pronounc'd ; becauſe that Connettion is altogether arbitrary. 
We ought to think the ſame thing of all thoſe Traces that are connected with the Idea's of things 
of a Spiritual kind. 

But becauſe the Traces which have a Natural ConneQtion with Idea's, give the Mind concern 
and application, and conſequently render it attentive ; the generality of Men are very ready at 
comprehending and retaining ſeniible and palpable Truths : that is to fay, the Relations, which 
Bodies have to one another. And on the other hand, becauſe the Traces, which have no other 
ConnefQion with Idea's, than that which the will has effected between them, ſtrike not vigorouſly 
on the Mind ; all Men in general find it very difficult to comprehend, and harder yet to retain ab- 
ſtrated Truths ; that is to ſay the Relations which are between things which come not within the 
Verge of Imagination. But whea theſe Relations are any whit compounded, they ſeem abſolutely 
incomprehenſible ; eſpecially to thoſe who are not us'd to them; becauſe they havenot {trengthen- 
ed the Conneftion between theſe abitract Idea's and their Traces, by a perpetual Meditation. And 
though others have perfetly comprehended them, they forget them again in a lictle time 3 be- 
cauſe the Connection is hardly ever ſo, ſtrong, as the Natural. 


*Tis ſo true, that all the difficulty Men have to comprehend and retain things Spiritual and Ah- | 


ſtra&, proceeds from the difficulty they find to corroborate the Connection of their Idea's with 
the Traces of the Brain; that when they find the means of Explaining by marerial Relzt ions, 
thoſe that are between things Spiritual, they make them eaſily underſtood ; imprinting them in 
ſuch manner on the mind, as not only to be ſtrongly convinc'd of them, but alſo to retain them 
without any trouble. The general Idea we have given of the Mind 1a the firſt Chapter ot this 
Work, is perhaps a ſufficient Proof of what I ſay. To 
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On the'contrary, when the Relations that are between material things are ſo expreſt, that there 
is n6 neceſſary. Connection between the Idea's of theſe things, and the Traces of their Expreſli- 
ons ; they are difficultly comprehended and eaſily forgotten. h 
Thoſe, for inſtance, who enter upon the Study of Algebra, or Analyticks, are incapable of ta- 
king Algebraick Demonſtrations without a great deal of pains; and when they have once maſter'd 
them, tney retain them but a ſhort time ; becauſe Squares, (for example) Parallelograms, Cubes, 
Solids, and the like, being expreſt by aa, ab, a3, abc, &c. the Traces whereof have no Natural 
bs Conneftion with their Idea's; the Mind finds no hold to faſten the Idea's to, and to examine the 
| : Relations of them by. ; # 
| But thoſe who' begin to Study Common Geography, moſt clearly and readily conceive the little _ 
Demonſtrations that are explain'd to them ; provided they diſtinaly underſtand the Terms made 
uſe of : Becauſe the Idea's of a Square, a Circle, or the like, are Naturally Connetted with the 
| Traces of the figures they ſee deſcrib'd before their Eyes. Aud it often happens, that the meer 
| ſhewing of 'the figure nſed- in the Demonſtration, makes them ſooner comprehend it, than the 
[| Diſcourſes made to explain it. Becauſe words being ConneQted to Idea's by an arbitrary 
OE, inititution only, excite not theſe Idea's readily and diſtintly enough, to make us eaſily under- 
ſtand their Rejations. For 'tis chiefly upon that account, there is ſo much difficulty found in 
learning the Sciences. | | 
By the way, it may be diſcover'd from what I have been ſaying, that thoſe Writers who coin 
_ abundance of new Words and Figures, to explain their Notions by ; ſpend much pains to very lit- 
'tle purpoſe.” They think to make themſelves intelligible, when indeed they take the way of be- 
coming incompretkenſible. We define, fay they, all our Terms, and all our Characters, and others 
| ought to agree to them. It is true, others agree to them with their W:/, but their Nature 1s re- 
| pugnant. They cannot faſten their Idea's to thele Novel Terms; becauſe to that is required cuſtom 
| E- and long practice. The Authors perhaps have attain'd that cuſtom, but the Readers have not : 
And when a Man endeavours to inftru& the Mind, *tis neceſſary he firſt know it ; ſince he ought 
to contorm to Nature, and offer her nothing provoking or offenſive, | mY 
| Yet we ought not to condema the' Induſtry and Care Aathematicians take in defining their 0 
if Terms; for Definition 1s evidently neceſſary to take away Equivocation. But the ordinary and 
if receiv'd Terms ought to be imploy'd as far as poſlibly they can; or ſuch whoſe common ſignt- F 
fication 1s not very remote from that which they pretend to introduce ; which is a thing not con- p 
i ſtantly obſerv'd among the Afarhematicians. 7 | 
Nor do we pretend by what has been ſaid, to condema Atzevra; eſpecially ſuch as Ar. Des- 
| Cartes has reſtor'd, and left it to us. For though the Novelty of ſome Expreſſions in that Science, 
| give the Mind ſome trouble at firſt ; yet there 1s fo little variety and confution in theſe Expreſſions 
| andthe Afliſtances the Mind receives from them {ſo much out-weigh the Difficulty found in them, 
Þ that I am of Opinioa *ris impoſlible for a Man to invent a way of Reaſouing and Expreſbng his 
| | Reaſonings, more ſuited or better accomodated to the Nature of the Mind, or that can carry it: 


i farther 1n the Diſcoyery of unknown Truths. The Expreſſions of that Science do not diſtra& 
| | the Capacity of the Mind ; they burden not the Memory ; they contra& and abridge in a won- 
| | derful manner all our Idea's and our Reaſoninegs, and even render them in ſome meaſure ſenſible 
| by Practice, In fine, their uſefulneſs is muck greater than the Natural Expreſſions of the deline- 
4 | ated Figures of Triangles, Squares, and others of like Nature; which are iaſerviceable to the Diſ- 
8 quiſition and Untolding of Truths any whit 1ntricate and obſcure. But fo much for the Conne= 
i ction of Idea's with the Traces of the Brain. *Tis ſeafonable to ſay ſomething of the Conne&ion 
'\ of Traces with one another, and conſequently of the Conne&ion between the Idea's correſpon- 
CO ee. Ss - 
| ll. This Connedcion conſiſts in this, that the Traces of the Braia are ſo firmly conneQted to one 
of the Mu- another, as tis impoſlible to excite them again, without the whole retinue which were Imprinted 
| zl Con- at the ſame time. If a Man for inſtance, happens to be ia ſvme publick Solemnity, in caſe he ob- 
| _ 9 ſerves all the Circumſtances, and all the Principle Perſons that ailiſted at, the time, , the place, 
{| "* 4% the day, and all other Particularities ; the remembrance only of the Place, or ſome other lefs ob- 
# | ſervable Circumſtance of the Ceremony, will be ſufficient to bring the Repreſentation of all the 
[i other to his Mind. *lis upon this account that when we cart recolle the Principal Name of 
a thing, we ſufficiently ſpecifie it by making uſe of a Name, which ſignifies ſome Circumſtance of 
that thing ; as not being able to cail to Mind the proper Name of a Church, we can make uſe 
of another Name, ſignifying a thing that has ſome Relation to it, We can ſay, Tis that 
Church where there was ſuch a Throng; where 4-. ſuch a one Pyeach'd ; where we went on 
Sunday. And thus not having the proper Name of a Perſon ready at hand, or wien 1t 15 more | 
| convenient to denote him in another manner, we can do it by ſaying, He whoſe Face was disfi- ; 
|  gured by the Small-pox ; the Portly and well-made Gentleman ; the little crooked Man, accor- 1 
ZF ding as we ſtand affeted towards him ; though to expreſs a Man in terms of contempt, 1s nel- | 
| ther a ſign of good Nature nor good Manners. | 
Now the mutual ConneCtion of theſe Traces, and conſequently of their Idea's one with an- 
other, is not only the foundation of all the Figures of Rherorick, but alſo of infinite other things of 
| greateſt concernment in Aorality, and Poliricks, and in all Sciences in general, which are any 


ways related to Man; and conſequently of many things we ſhall treat of in the ſequel of our 
Diſcourſe. ' | 
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6 The cauſe of the Conie&ion of many Traces together, is the Identity of time, wherein they 
4 were imprinted on the Brain. For ?tis enough for many Traces to have been produc'd at the 
{ame time, to cauſe that they ſhould never afterwards be excited, but in company of one another ; bx 
becauſe the Animal Spirits, finding the Channel of theſe Co-temporary Traces gaping and half *%, 
open, continne their courſes in them, by reaſon of their meeting with amore free paſſage through | 
them, than throngh the other parts of the Brain. This is the cauſe of Memory, and the Corpo« 
4 real Habits which are common to us with Beaſts. | 
by The ConneCtions of the Traces are not always conjoyn'd with the Emotions of the Spirits, be- 

cauſe all the things we ſee* do not always appear either Good or Evil: Theſe ConneQtions too 

may change or break, becauſe being not of perpetual neceſſity for the preſervation of Life, there 

is 10 need they ſhould always be the ſame. of I 
; But there are certain Traces in our Brain which have a Natural Conne&ion with one another ; 
7 a3 alſo with certain Commotions of the Spirits 3 that being neceſſary to the Preſervation of 

}.ite. And this Connetion can't be broken, at leaft not eaſily, becauſe *tis convenient it ſhould 

always be theilame. For inſtance, the trace of a great Precipice, which a Maa ſees under him, 

aad from which there 1s danger of falling, or the Traces of ſome bulky Body imminent over his 

Head, and ready to fall and cruſh him, is naturally Conne&ed with that which repreſents 

Death, and with a Commotion of the Spirits, which diſpoſes him to flight or the deſire of fly- 

ing it. This Connection admits no alteration, becauſe *tis neceſſary it ſhould always be the 

fame; and it conſiſts in a difpoiition of the Fibres of the Brain, which we bring with us into 

the World. 

All the Connections which are not Natural, may, and ought to break ; becauſe the different 

Circumitances of times and places ought to change, to the end they may be uſeful to the Pre- 

{ſervation of Lite. *Tis convenient the Partridge, for inſtance, ſhould fly the Sports-man with 

his Gun,-at the ſeaſon and the places of his purſuing the Game. , But there's no neceſlity it 

ſhould fly him 1n other places, or at other times : Thus *tis neceſſary all Animals for their Pre- 

ſervation ſhould have certain Connections of Traces eaſily made, and eaſily broken; and that 

they ſhould have others very dificult to be ſever'd; and laſtly, others incapable of Diſſo- 

lution. DE | 

*Tis of very great uſe; to make diligent enquiry into the different Effeds theſe different Conne- 

ons are able to produce: For there are Effte&s, which as they are very numerons, ſo they are no 

leſs important to the Knowledge of Man, and all things relating to him. We ſhall ſee hereafter, 

that theſe things are the principal Cauſes of our Errors. Bur *tis time to return to the Subject 

we have promis'd to Diſcourſe on, and to explain the different Changes which happea to the 

Imagination of Men, by reaſon of their different ways and purpoſes of Life. 
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I. That Men of Learning are the mo$F ſubjet to Error. II. The Cau- 


Jes why Men had rather be guided by Authority, than make uſe of their 
SB own Reaſon. .. 
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HE Differences obſervable in Men, as to their Ways and Purpoſes of Life, are almoſt 
infinite. Their different Conditions, different Employments, different Poſts and Offices, 
and different Communities are innumerable. Theſe Differences are the Reaſon of 
Men's a&ing upon quite different Deſigns, and Reaſoning upon different Principles. Even 10 
the ſame Community, wherein there ſhould be but one Character of Mind, and all the ſame 
Deſigns; you ſhall rarely meet with ſeveral Perſons, whoſe Aims and Views are not ditferent. 
Their various Employ ments, and their many Adhefions, neceſſarily diverſifie the Method and 
Manner they would take to accompliſh thoſe various things wherein they agree. Whereby 
*tis manifeſt that it would be an impoſlible Undertaking, to go about to explain in particular 
the Moral Cauſes of Error ; nor would it turn to any great Account ſhould we do it in this. 
place. I deſign therefore only to ſpeak of thoſe Ways of Living, that lead us 1nto great 
multitudes of Errors, and Errors of moſt dangerons Importance. When theſe ſhall be ex- 
plain'd, we ſhall have open'd the way for the Mind to proceed farther ; and every one may 
diſcover, at a ſingle View, and with the greateſt eaſe imaginable, the moit hidden Caules of 
many particular Errors, the Explication whereof would coſt a world of Fains and Trouble. 
When once the Mind ſees clearly, it delights to run to Truth ; and it runs to it with an 1nex- 
| preſlible ſwiftneſs. as SS 
The Imployment that ſeems moſt neceſſary to be treated of at preſent, by Reaſon of its pro- 71. 
ducing moſt confiderable Changes in the Imagination of Men, and its conducting them 1ato Er= Mzn 
rors moſt, is that of Men of Books and Learning; who make greater uſe of their Memory, ©2975 , 
| than Thought. For Experience has ever manifeſted, that thoſe who have applied themſelves the i f Se 
"F moſt fervently to the Reading of Books, and to the Search of Truth, are the Men that have led 'x,,,,, 
us into a very great part of our Errors. 
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Tis much the ſame with thoſe that Study, as with thoſe that Travel. When a, Traveller has 
unfortunately miſtaken .his way, the farther he goes, at the greater diſtance he is from his 
Journey's end ; and he {t'll deviates fo much more, as he is induſtrious and in haſte to arrive at 
the place deſigid. So the vehement purſuits Men make after Truth cauſe them to betake them- 
ſelves to the Reading of Books, wherein they think to find it z or put them upon framing ſome 
Phantaſtical Sy/tc-: of the things they delire to know; wherewith when their Heads are full and 
heated, they try,by ſome fruitleſs Sallies and Attempts of Thought to recommend them to the 
taſte of others, with hopes to receive the Honours that are uſually pay'd to the firſt Founders of 
Syſtems. Theſe two Imperfe&tions are now to be contider'd, = ; 
*Tis not eafie to be underſtood how it comes to paſs, that Men of Wit and Parts chooſe rather 


to truſt to the Condu&t of other Men's Underſtanding in the Search of Trath, than to their own, 


which GO D has given them. There is doubtleſs infinitely more Pleaſure as well as Honour, to 


be conducted by a Man's own Eyes, than thoſe of others. And a Man who has good Eyes in his 

Head, will never think of ſhutting them, or plucking them out, under the hopes of having a 

Guide. And yet the uſe of the Underſtanding is-to the uſe of the Eyes, as the Underſtanding is 

to the Eyes ; and as the Underſtanding is infinitely ſuperiour to the Eyes, fo the uſe of the Un- 

derſtanding is accompany'd with more ſolid Satisfactions, and gives another fort of Content, 

than Light and Colours give the Sight. Notwithſtanding Men employ their Eyes 1a Guiding and 
Conducting themſelves, but rarely make uſe of their Reaſon in Diſcovery of Truth. 

11, But there ae many Cauſes*which contribute to this overthrow of Reaſon. Firlt, Men's Na- 
7he Cauſes tural Careleſſneſs and Oſcitation, that will not let them be at the Pains of Thinking. 


why Men Secondly, Their Incapacity to Meditate, which they have contracted, for want of applying 


og _ themſelves to it from their Youth ; as has been explain'd in the Ninth Chapter. 
C I1C 


by zuko. Thirdly, The inconcernednels and little kove they haye tor Abſtra& Truths, which are the 

-ity, thay Foundation of all that can be known in this World, £ 

make ſe of The Fourth Reaſon 1s the Satisfaftion which accrues from the knowledge of Probabilities, 

therr own which are very agrecable, and extreamly moving, as being founded upon ſenſible Notions. 

EY The Fifth Caule is that ridiculous Vanity, which makes us affe& the ſeeming Learned. For 
thoſe go by the Name of Learned, who have read moſt Books: The Knowledge of Opinions is 
of greater uſe in Converſation, and ſerves better to catch the Admiration of the Vulgar, than the 
Knowledge of True Philoſophy, which is learned by Meditation. 

. In the ſixth place, we may reckon that unreaſonable Fancy, which ſuppoſes the Ancients were 
more enlightned, than we can be; and that there 1s nothing left for us but what they have ſuc- 
ceeded 1n. 

- The Seventh 1s a Diſingennous Reſpet mix'd with an ablurd Curiolity, which makes Men ad- 
mire things that are moſt Remote and Ancient, ſuch as are far fetch'd, or come from unknown 

Ciarns oþ Countries, as. alſo Books that are moſt Myſterious and Obicure. Thus Hcrachtus's Repute here- 

obſcuram tofore was owing to his Obſcurity. Men are very inquiſitive after Ancient Medals, tho' corroded 

linguam, with ruſt ; and the Shoe or Slipper of one of the Ancients is reſpeatully preſerv'd, though eaten 

Tres. wp with Worms: Their Antiquity makes them Venerable. There are ſome Men who apply them- 
ſelves to the Reading the Rabbins, becauſe they wrote 1n an outlandiſh, very corrupt, and ob- 
{cure Language. Ancient Opinions are 1n greater eſteem, for being more remote from us. And 
doubtleſs it Nimrod had written the Hiſtory of his Reign, all the moſt refin'd Poliricks, and even 

. all the other Sciences, had been found contain'd in't ; juſt as ſome have been able to diſcover 
in Homer and Virgil, the perte& Knowledge of Nature. Deference, ſay they, is due to Anti- 

Veritas fi- Quity : How could Ariſtotle, Plato, Epicurns, thoſe grand Sages be miſtaken ? They do not conſi- 

tia tempo-.der,that Ariſtotle, Plato, Epicrurnus,were Men like us, and of the ſame Species with us; and moreover 

Acres, that the World fince their Time, is grown more than two thouſand Years older z that it has 

me gain'd greater Experience, and ought to be more enlightned ; aud that *tis the Age and Expert- 
ence of the World that makes the Diſcovery of Truth. 

The Eighth Reaſon is, That when a New Opinion or a modern Author is in Vogue, our own. 
Glory ſeems to be.obſcur'd, by being too near him: But we are under no ſuch Apprehenſions 
from the Honour that is given to the Ancients. 

The Niath is, That Truth and Novelty are inconſiſtent in matters of Faith. For when Men 
will not diſtinguiſh between Truths which depend on Reaſon, and thoſe which rely upon Tra- 
dition, they don't conſider that they ought to be learn'd ina very different manner. They con- 
found Novelty with Error, and Antiquity with Truth. Luther and Calviz, and others, fay they, 
have Innovated and Err'd; therefore Gallilens, Harvey, and Des-Cartes, in what they have ad- 
vanc'd as New, are deceiv'd. Lither's Conſubſtantiation is Novel, and is Falſe : Therefore Har- 
vey's Circulation of the Blood is Falſe, becauſe *tis New ; and for this Reaſon they indiſcriminately 
glve the odious Title of zmovators, to Hereticks and New Philoſophers, The Idea's and Terms of 

Truth and Antiquity, Falſhood and Novelty, have been Conne&ed one with another : And this is 
the Effef of it; the Vulgar part of Men no longer ſeparate them; and Men of Senſe find ſome 
difficulty to ſeparate them, as they ſhould do. 


The Tenth is, That we live in an Age wherein the Science of Ancient Opinions is ſtill in great 


Repute: And *tis only thoſe few who can take the Liberty of Thinking, thar are able, by the 


force of their Reaſon, to ſet themſelves above corrupt and evil Cuſtoms. When a Maa is in a 
preſs and a throng, *tis a hard matter not to follow the torrent. 
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Chap. V. The Search after Truth. y 
Laſtly, Becauſe Men are ated only by Intereſt ; which is the Reaſon that thoſe themſelves who 
find out the Abuſe, and diſcover the Vanity of theſe ſorts of Studies, ſtick cloſe to them Mill : 
Becauſe Honours, Preferments, and Benefices, are entail'd to them ; and thoſe who are Eminent 
herein, have a greater ſhare of them, than thoſe that are ignorant of them. : 21 
All theſe Reaſons make it, one would think, eaſie to be conceiv'd, why Men implicitly follow 
© the Ancient Opinions, as true; and reject the New ones univerſally, as falſe ; finally, why they 
make no uſe, or very little of. their Reaſon. Undoubtedly there are abundance of other more 
particular Reaſons, that contribute to it ; but if theſe we have brought be attentively conſi- 
_ der, it will be no matter of ſurprize to find ſome Men obſtinately Bigotted to the Authority 


T3 


of the Ancients. 
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CHAT F:.- 
Two pernicious Effects Reading has upon the Imagination. 


of abundance of very miſchievous. Effeas, which *tis worth while to conſider. 
The Firſt is, That by accuſtoming them to a diſuſe of their Reaſon, it by little and see the 
little puts them under an utter Incapacity of uling it. For it ought not to be imagin'd, that thoſe fr/t Article 
who grow Gray in the Study of Ariſtorle. and Plato, make much uſe of their Underſtanding : 9 7 pre- 
They generally ſpend fo much time ia the Reading of theſe Books, meerly -to enter into the gg and 
Sentiments of their Authors : And their main Scope and Purpoſe is, to know truly the Opinions ® ; 
| they held, without troubling themſelves much about thoſe of them which ought to be held, as 
ſhall be prov'd in the ſucceeding Chapter. Thus the Science and Philoſophy they learn, is pro- 
perly a Science of Memory, and not a Science of the Underſtanding. They know only the Hiſto- 
ry, and the matter of Fact, and not the evident Truths ; and may more juſtly be call'd Hiſtorti- 
ans, than true Philoſophers. 
The Second Effect produc'd in the Imagination by the Reading Ancient Authors, is the ſtrange 
confuſion it makes 1n the Idea's of moſt Men that give themſelves to it. There are two different 
ways of Reading Authors: The one is very Advantagious and Uſeful ; the other very Uſeleſs, 
and alſo Dangerous. Reading 1s of great uſe, when one meditates on: what one reads : When a 
Man by an Eſſay of Thought endeavours the Reſolution of the Queſtions he ſees in the Contents. 
of the Chapters, before he begins to read them ; when he Methodizes and Collates the Idea's of 
things with one another ; 1n a word, when he uſes his Reaſon. On the contrary, Reading is of 
no account, when he underſtands not what *tis he 1s about : But 'tis of dangerous conſequence 

for a Man to read, and comprehend what he reads, when he does not ſtrictly ſearch and examine 

| into it, fo as to be able to judge of it; and eſpecially if he has Memory enough to retain what he 

| conceives, and Imprudence enough to conſent to it. The firſt way calightens the Underſtanding, 
it corroborates and enlarges 1t Capacity. The Second ſtraightens its Capacity., and renders it by 
degrees weak, obſcure, and confus'd. | 

Now the generality of thoſe, who glory in the Knowledge of others Opinions, ſtudy only 

the ſecond Manner : And ſo the more Reading they have, the more feeble, dark, and confus'd 
their Underſtanding grows. The Reaſon whereof is, that the Traces of their Brain are con- s* 
founded with each other; as lying 1n great numbers, and being never Pcftur'd and Methodiz'd 
by Reaſon ; which is the thing that hinders the Mind from imagining and repreſenting clearly the 
things it has occaſion for. When the Mind would open ſome parrticulzr Traces, finding others 
that are more familiar to it in the way, 'tis ealily 1mpos'd upon. For the Capacity of the Brain 
being not infinite, *tis hardly poſſible a great quantity of Traces, form'd without Order and Me- 
thod, ſhould not entangle and perplex themſelves, and thereby put the Idea's in confuſion. ?Tis | 
- upon this ſcore, that Men of a great Memory are commonly iucapable of judging well,concerning E 
things that demand a great Attention. 

But that which 1s eſpecially remarkable, 1s, That the Knowledge Men acquire by Reading 

without Meditation, and with deſign only of retaining the Opiaions of others; in a word, all 
Science that depends on Memory, 1s properly the Science that puffs up, and makes them Arro- 
gant ; becauſe this is that which glitters moſt to appearance, and makes the pollefſors-vain and 
conceited, And thus we generally obſerve thoſe that are this way Learncd, to be proud, haugh- 
ty, and preſuming ; pretending to havea right of judging of all things, though very little quali- 
fy'd for that purpoſe ; which 1s the Reaſon of their falling into multitudes of Errors. 

But this falſe Science is the Cauſe of a greater miſchief ſtill. For thoſe Perſons fall not into 

Error along, but draw whole troops of Vulgar Minds along with them; as alſo a vaſt retinue of 
Young People, who Believe their Decitions, as Articles of Faith. Theſe falſly Learned, having 
oppreſs'd and overborn them by the weight of their profound Literature, and maz'd. them with 
the Doctrine of uncouth and extravagant Opinions, and the Names of Ancient and Unknowil 
Authors, gain ſuch an irreſiſtible Sway and Authority over their Minds, that they reverence and 
admire as Oracles, whatever proceeds from their Mouth ; and blindfold, and implicitly ſubſcribe 
to all their Sentiments. Nay, Men' of far greater Underttanding and Judgment, who had 
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T HAT diſingenuous and looſe Reſpe&, which Men award the Ancients, is produQtive 


or grave ſtrain, that ſurprizes and amuſes them. 


neither ſvlicttous about himſelf nor others. 
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never known them, and who ſhould not be inform'd what and who they were, ſeeing them talk 
in ſo Magiſterial a way and Decitlive a ſtrain, in ſo haughty, ſo imperious, and fo grave an 
Air, could ſcarce forbear having a Reſpe&t and Eſteem for what they ſay, becauſe tis an hard 
matter to be unaffected with the Air, the Carriage, and Senſible manners of the Speaker. For as 
it often happens that your Arrogant and Confident Men are too hard for others of greater - 


Abilities, but that are more Judicious and. reſeryed : ſo thoſe Men that maintain things nei- 


ther true, nor probable, often filence their Opponents, by talking in an Imperious, Haughty, 


Now thoſe of whom we ſpeak, have ſo much Value and Eſteem for themſelves, and Contempt 
for others, as to be confirm'd in a certain Faſtuous Habit, mix*d with a fort of Gravity, and 
Fictitious Modeſty, which prepoſſeſſes and wins the Hearer's Mind. | 

For it ought to be obſerv'd, that all the different Airs and Behaviours of Men of different Con- 
ditions, are only the Natural Reſults and Conſequences of the Eſteem every Man has for himſelf, 
in Relation to others: as is caſfie to be ſeen if a Man conſiders them a little. Thus an Haughty 
and a Brutal Air is peculiar to a Man that highly eſteems himſelf, and diſregards the Eſteem of 
other Men: An Air of Modeſty is the Air of a Man that ſets little by himſelf, but has mach E- 
ſteem for others. The Grave Air is that of a Man who has a great Eſteem for himſelf, and defire 
of being Eſteem'd by -others. The Simple and Down-right-Air: and Carriage is that of a Man 


s 


Thus all the different Airs, which are almoſt infinite, are only the Effects which the different de- 


-grees of Eſtcem every Man has for himſelf, and for thoſe with whom he converſes, naturally pro- 


duce in his Face, and in all the External parts of his Body. We have explain'd in the Fourth Chap- 
ter, that Correſpondence which is between the Nerves which excite the Paſſions within us, and - 
thoſe that evidence them outwardly, by the Air they imprint upon the Face. 
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That Men of Learning generally are ſo Opintonated with an Author, that their 


Principal Drift is the Knowing what he held, without caring to know what 
ought to be held. 


| HERE is ſtill another Defect of very great Importance, that Men of Reading are ordi- 
narily ſubjeC& to: which is that they grow conceited with an Author. If there be any 


thing true or good in a Book, they are preſently extravagant in extolling it. *Tis all 
true! *tis all excellent, and admirable! They pleaſe themſelves in admiring what they do not un- 
derſtand, and would fain have all the World to admire it with them. "The Encomums they be- 
ſtow off theſe obſcure Authors, they make redound to their own glory : Since others are here- 
by perſwaded, that they perfe&tly underſtand them ; and this adminiſters fuel to their Vanity. 
They eſteem themſelves above the reſt of Mankind, upon the ſtrength of being perſwaded they 
underſtand ſome Impertinence of an Ancient Author, or of a Man perhaps that did not under- 
ſtand himſelf. What a multitude have ſweat and laboured, in the Illuſtration of the obſcure Paſ- 
ſages of ſome of the Ancient Philoſophers and Poers ? And what abundance of fine Wits are there 
in theſe Days ſtill, the main Pleaſure of whoſe Life conſiſts in Criticizing on a Word, or the 


Opinion of an Author ? But *twill not be amiſs at preſent to bring ſome Proof of what I ſay. 


The Queſtion concerning the Immortality of the Soul, is without doubt a Queſtion of very great 
Importance. We cannot find fault with the Philoſophers, for laying out themſelves fo induſtriouſ- 
ly towards the Reſolution of it. And though they heap up mighty Volumes, to prove after a 
ſlender faſhion, a Truth that may be Demonſtrated in a few Words, or a few .Pages; yet 
they are excuſable. But when they- are very fſolicitous, and concern'd about deciding what 
Ariſtotle thought of it; they are as pleaſant Gentlemen as one could wiſh. It is, in my Mind, 
of very little uſe and benefit to thoſe who live at preſent, to know whether there was ever ſuch 
a Man as was call'd Ar:ſto:le : whether this Man was the Author of thoſe Books which go under 
his Name : whether he underſtood this or that in ſuch a part of his Work This can neither 
make a Man wiſer nor happier. But it is very material to know whether what he ſays be true or 
falſe in it ſelf. | 

'Tis then very uſeleſs to know what was Ariotle's Opinion concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul; though it be of great Advantage to know the Soul to be Immortal. Yet I make no ſcruple 
to affirm, that there have been many Scholars more ſolicitous to know Ar:Forle's Sentiment on 
this Subject, than the Truth of the thing it ſelf. Since there have been thoſe, who have wrote 
Books purpoſely to explain what that Philoſopher's Belief was of it ; but have not done ſo much, 
to know what ought to be beliey'd concerning it. . 

But though there have been a multitude of Men, who have harraſſed and fatigued their Mind 
ia reſolving what Ariſtotle's Opinion was; yet their fatigues and pains have been all in vain : ſince 
they cannot yet agtee about this ridiculous Queſtion, Which evidenceth how miſ-tortunate the 
| . tollowers 
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Chap. VI. The Search after Truth. 
followers of Ari/orle are, in having a Man ſo dark and obſcure to enlighten them; arid who eyen 
affets Obſcurity, as he declar'd in a Letter that he wrote to Alexander. 

The Opinion then of Ariforle about the Immortality of the Sou], has been a mighty Queſtion." 
and very noted aniongſt the Learned, But that it may not be imagin'd that I ſpeak at random, 
and without foundation, I am oblig'd to tranſcribe a Paſſage here of La Cerda, ſomewhat long 
and tedious : wherein that Author has amaſs'd together the different Authorities upon that Sub- 
ject, as upon a Queſtion of greateſt Importance. Theſe are his words upon the Second Chapter 
of Tertullian De Reſurreione carnis. 

Quaſtio hee in ſcholis utrinque validis ſuſpicionibus agitatur, num animam immortalem, mortalenrue 
fecerit Ariſtoteles, Et quidem Plxloſophi haud ignobiles aſſeveraverunt Ariſtotelem-poſuiſſe noſtros animos 
ab interitu alienos, Hi ſunt e Gracis & Latinis interpretibus 4Ammonius uter ue, Olympiodorus, Philo- 
Ports, Simplicins, Avicenna, uti memorat Mirandula l, 4.. De examine vVanitaris, Cap. 9. T heodorus, 
Merochytes, Themiſtins, S. Thomas 2. Contra gentes Cap 79. & Phyſ. Left. 12. & pratered 12. Metaph. 
Lett. 3. & Quodlib. 10. Qu. 5. Art. 1. Alberrus Tratt. 2. De Anima Cap. 25. & Traft. 3. Cap. 13. 


eAEgidins Lib, 3. De Anima ad Cap. 4. Durandus in 2 Diſt. 18. Qu 3. Ferrarins loco citato contra gentes, -.* * 
& late Engubinus L. 9. De perenni Philofophia Cap. 18. &-quod pluris eſt, diſcipulus Ariſtotelss Theo-: ' © © 


phraſtus, magiſtri mentem C& ore & calamo noviſſe penitus qui poterat. 


Ia contrariam fattionem abiere nonnull} Patres, nec infirmi Philoſophi, Tuſtinus in ſua pareneſr, 


Origines in ®1nxeopule, ut fertur Natianzens in Diſp. contra Eunom. & Nyſſenus Lib. 2. de Anima 
Cap. 4. Theodoretus de Curandis Gracorum AﬀeFibus Lib. 3. Galenus in Hiſtoria. Philoſophica, Pompona- 
tins L. de Immortalitate Anime, Simon Portins L. de JMente Humana, Cajetanus 3. de Anima Cap. 2, 
hi eum jenſum, ut caducum Animum noſtrum putaret Ariſtoteles, ſunt partim addufti ab Alexandro 
Aphodts de Auditore, qui fic ſolitus erat interpretari Ariſtotelicam mentem ; quamvuis Engubinus Cap. 21+ 


C& 22. eum excuſet. Et quidem unae collegiſſe videtur Alexander mortalitatem, nempe ex 12. Metap« 


inde S. Thomas, Theodorus Metochytes immortalitatem collegernnt. 


Porro Tertullianum neutram hanc opinionem amplexum credo; ſed putaſſe in hac parte ambiguum 
Ariſtotelem. Traque ita citat illum pro utraque: Nam cum hic adſcribat Ariſtoteli mortalitatem anime, 
tamen L. de Anima C. 6. pro contraria opinione immortalitatis citat, Eadem mente fuit Plutarchus, 
pro utraque opimone advocas enndem Philoſophum in L. 5. de placitis Philoſoph. Nam. Cap. I. mor- 
ralitatem tribuit, & Cap. 25 immortalitatem. Ex Scholaſticis etiam, qui in neutram partem Ariſtote= 
lem conſtantem judicant, ſed dubium & ancipitem, ſunt Scotus in 4. Diſt. 43. Qu. 2. Art. 2, Harveus 
quodlib, 1. O. 11. & 1. Sent. Diſt. 1. Q. 1. Niphus in opaſculo de Immortalitate Anime Cap, 1. & re 
centes alii Interpretes: quam mediam exiſtimationem credo veriorem, ſed Scholii lex vetat, ut authori- 
tatum pondere librato illud ſuadeam. : ST 

[ deliver all theſe Quotations as true, upon the integrity of the Commentator ; as thinking 
it would be loſs of time to ſtand to verifie them. Nor have I all thoſe curious Books by me, from 
which they were taken. I add no new ones of my own, as not envying him the Glory of having 
made a good Collection. And it would {tiil be a greater loſsof time to do it, though a Man ſhould 
only turn over the adices of Ariſtotle's Commentators. 


We ſee then in this Paſſage of Za Creda, that Men of Books and Study, that have paſ#d : * 


for the Ingenious of their Times, have taken abundant Pains to know whether Ar:/torle belie- 


vad the Immortality of the Soul: and there have been ſome of ' them who are able to write 

Books peculiarly on the Subject, as Pomponatins. For that Author's ckiet Defign in his Book is, - 
to ſhew that Aritotle believ'd the Soul was Mortal. And poſlibly there are others, who not only *- 
are ſolicitous to know what were Ar:i/torle*'s thoughts upon this Subjet; but who moreover look 

upon it as a very important Queſtion to know, for inſtance, whether Terrullian, Plutarch, or others, © 
beliey'd or not, whether it was Ariſtotle's Opinion that the Soul was Mortal. As there is great + 
Reaſon to ſuppoſe from La Cerda himſelf, if we refle& only on the latter part of the Paſſage we 


have quoted, Porro Tertullianum, &C. 

Though it be an uſeleſs thing, to know what Ari/forle believ'd concerning the Immortality of 
the Soul, and what were Tertullar's and Plutarch's thoughts concerning Ariſtotle's belief; yet rhe 
foundation of the Queſtion, The Immortality of the Soul, is at leaſt a Truth very neceſſary to be 
known. But there are infinite things, the Knowledge whereof 1s very impertinent and uſe- 
les; and conſequently more uſeleſs ſtill, to know what were the Ancient thoughts about 
them : and yet there are Men very anxious and inquiſitive in conjecturing the Opinions of 
Philoſophers on ſuch ſort of Subjefts. There are found whole Books full of theſe ridiculous In- 
quiries ; and *tis theſe noiſfie trifles that have been the occaſion of ſo. many Wars among the 
Learned. _—_ 


Theſe vain and impertinent Queſtions, theſe ridiculous Genealogies of fruitleſs Opinions, are 


the important Subjects for the Criticiſms of the Learned. They think they have the Right and | 


Privilege of diſpiſing thoſe who diſpiſe theſe Fooleries, and of treating as ignorant Perſons 
ſuch as glory in being ignorant of them. They imagine they are perfect Matters of the Hi- 
ſtory and Genealogy of Subſtantial Forms ; and the Age is ungratetul unleſs it acknowledge their 
Merit. Theſe things manifeſtly diſcover the weakneſs and vanity of the Mind of Man; aud that 
when Reaſon does not goveri his Study, his Studies are fo far from pertecting his Reaſon, that 
they darken, corrupt, and totally pervert it 
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"mt; | __ © F, Matzzxzaxcus Concerning . + Book II: 
'Tis worth while here to obſerve, that in Queſtions of Fairh *tis no fault to ſearch into the 
elief of St. Aſtin (for inſtance) or any other Father of the Church; nor even to make. Inquiry 
- whether St. Auſtir's Belief was the ſame as his Predeceſſors. Becauſe matters of Faith are only 
- learn'd by Tradition, and Reaſon is unable to diſcover them. The moſt Ancient Faith being 
the moſt true ; we mult endeavour to know what was the Faith of the Ancients, which cannot 
be done but by Examining the Opinion of ſeveral Perſons who have ſucceeded one another/in 
| | ſeveral times. But things which depend on Reaſon are quite of another Nature; and we ought 
Eo not to be ſolicitous about the Opinion of the Anciznts, to know what we ought to hold con- 
b cerning them. Yet I know not by what ſtrange ſubverſion of Reaſon ſome Men are angered, if 
we ſpeak otherwiſe-in Philoſophy, than Ariſtotle has done; and yet take it very patiently to 
hear a Man talk in D:vinity contrary to the Goſpel, the.Fathers, and Councils. I am of Opi- 
nion that thoſe who make the greateſt out-cry againſt the Novelties of Philoſophy, which ought 
to be had in Efteem, are the moſt obſtinate and zealous Patrons and Defenders of certaia No- 
velties in Divinity, which ought to be had in abhorrence. For 'tis not their Terms and Lan- 
- guage we diſapprove; which (as unknown as they were to Antiquity) are Authoriz'd by Cuſtom. 
"Tis the Errors they diffuſe and ſupport by the help of this Equivocal and confus'd Dialect which 
We condemn. | | ce. 
In point of Piviziry we ought to be fond of Antiquity, becauſe we ought to love the Truth ; 
which Truth is found in Antiquity. And all Curiolity ought to ceaſe, when once we have taken 
hold of Truth. But in point of Philoſophy we ought on the coritrary to fove Novelty ; tor the 
ſame Reaſon that we ought always to love the Truth z that we ought to retrieve it; and ought 
to have an Indefatigable Curioſity for it. If Plato and Arifforle were believed Infallible, a Man 
ſhould perhaps apply himſelf to the underſtanding of them only : But Reaſon oppoſes the Be- 
lief of it. Reaſon, on the contrary, would have ns judge them more 1gnorant than the New 
Philoſophers; lince in the Age we live in, the World is two thouſand Years older, and has lear- * 
ned greater Experience, than it had in the days of Arifforle and Plato; as we have already 
_  faid: And the New Philoſophers may know all the Truths the Ancients have left us; and find 
| out, and add a great many more to them. Yet Reaſon will not have us believe theſe New Phi- 
loſophers any more than the Old upon their bare Word. It bids us, on the contrary, examine 
attentively their Thoughts, and withhold our conſent, till there is no longer room for. doubting, ; 
without being ridiculoully prepoſſeſs'd with the Opinion of their vaſt Knowledge, or the other BOY 
LE {pecious Qualities of their Mind. 
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| Of the Prepoſſeſſron of Commentators, 1 


HIS Prepoſſeſſon is no where apparent in ſo ſtrange and exceflive a degree, as in the 
Commentators on an Author ; becaule the Undertakers of this Task, which ſeems too 


low and ſervile tor a Man of Senſe, imagine their Authors merit the Praiſe aud Ad- 
miration of all the World. They look upon them as part of themſelves, and fancy they are 
Body and Soul to one another ; and upon this View, Selt-love admirably plays its part. They 
artfully accumulate Encomiums on their Authors, they ſhed Light and Radiations round them, 
they load them with Glory, as knowing they ſhall have it themſelves by refle&ion and rebound. 
This great and lofty Idea not only magnifies Ariftctle and Plato in the Mind of many of the Rea- 
ders, but imprints a. reſpec ' in them for all that have Commented upon them ; and ſome of 
of them had never Deified their Authors, had they not fancy'd themſelves incirc'd, as it were, 
in the Rays of the ſame Glory. | 
Yet I will not ſay that all Commeatators are fo liberal in their Panegyricks on their Authors, 
out of hopes of a Return; ſome of them would ſtart ar ſuch an Apprehenfion, if they would 
conſider a little : They are lincere and well-meaning in their Praiſes, without any Politick deſign, 
and without thinking what they do ; but Self-love thinks for them, and without their being aware 
of it. Men are inſenſible of the heat that is in their Heart, though it gives Life and Motion to 
| all the other parts of their Body. They muſt touch and handle themſelves to be convinc'd of 
| It, beeauſe this Heat is Natural. The cauſe is the ſame in reſpect of Vanity, which is ſo conge- 
| mal to the Mind of Man, that he is inſenlible of it; and though *tis this (as a Man may ſay ) that - 
gives Lite and Motion to the greateſt part of his Thoughts and Deſigns, yet it often does it in a 
manner imperceptible by him. He muſt handle, and feel, and found himſelf inwards to know 
that he is vain. *Tis not ſufficiently underſtood that *tis Vanity which is the Firſt mover, in the 
greatelt part of Humane Actions; and though Self-love knows this well enough, it knows it o0n- 
ly to diſguiſe it from the reſt of Man. | ; 

A Commentator then being ſome ways related, and allied to his Author that he works rpon ; _ - 
Selt-love never fails to diſcover in him notable Subjects for Praiſe and Incenſe, with deſign to -_ 
= make them redound to the advantage of the Offerer. And this is perform'd in ſo Artificial, ſo 
| Subtil, and Delicate a mauner, as to be wholly Imperceptible, But this is' not the proper place 
| of expoling all the Wiles of Self-love and Intereſt. ! | LD oa aunagy 
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Cp” 12. . .. » The Search after Truth. 


Nor is the Prejudicate Eſteem Commentators have conceiy 
they do themſelves in praiſing them; the only Reaſon of Sa 
Motive, and becauſe they think the Praftiſe neceſſary, There are Men who have no oreat Eſteem - 

either for certain Sciences or Authors, who notwitnſtanding fall zealouſly to writing Comments 
2 on them 5 becauſe either their Imployment, Chance, or per haps a_ capricious Humour has engag' : 
them in the Attempt: and thele too think they are under an Obligation to be exceſſive in the Praiſes 
of the Sciences, and Authors which they work on; whe nat the ſame time the Authors are Silly and 
Impertinent ; and the Sciences Ignoble and Uſeleſs. 
And indeed what can be'more ridiculous, than for a Man to undertake toCommention an Au. 2 
thor whom he thought Impertineat, and to write Serjouſly on a Subjet he belicv'd to be Inſig- 
nificant and Uſeleſs ? "Tis neceſſary theretore to the Preſerving his Reputation, to Praiſe both 
the Authors and Sciences; ,though both one and the other are Contemptible, and nothing worth : 
and the fault of Undertaking an ill work muſt be mended with another. Which is the Reaſon that. 
when Learned Men Comment on different Authors, they fall into Abſurdities and Contradictions. 
Upon this Account it1s, that almoſt all prefaces have as little of Truth in them as good Senſe. 
| . If a Man Comments upon Ar:i/?orle, heis the Genins of Nature. If a Man writes upon Plato, *tis the 
Divine Plato, They hardly ever Comment upon the works of Plain Men : but *tis always of Men 
wholly Divine z of Men who have been the Admirationof their Age, and who have been bleſ&'d by 
Providence with Light and Underſtanding above the reſt of Mankind. *Tis the ſame thing too 
with the matter they treat on : "Lis always the fineſt, the molt exalted, and moſt neceſſary of all 
other. | | | 
But that I may not be credited upon my bare word, I will deliver here the way, where 1na Fa- 
mous Commentator among the Learned, treats the Author that he Comments on. * mean Averroes 
who ſpeaks of Ariſtotle. He ſays 18 his Preface upon the Phyſicks of that Philoſopher, that he was 
the Inventor of Logic, Moral Philoſophy, and IMetaphyſicks ;, and that he has carried them to the 
top of their perfetion. Complevit, (ſays he )quia nullus eorrm, qui ſecuti ſunt eum uſque ad hoc tempus, 
euod eft mille & quingentorum annorum, cuaquam addidit; nec invenies in ejus verbis errorem alicujus 
quantitatis; & talem eſſe virtutem in ind;viduo uno miraculoſum & extraneum exiſtit : & hec aiſpoſitio 
cum in uno homine reperitur, dign#s ct eſe Divinus magis quam humanus. And in other places he ſtill 
beſtows more pompous and magnificent praiſes on him: As Lib. r. de Generatione Animalium, Laus= 
demus Deum qui feparavit hune virum ab aliisin perfectione, appropriavitque ei ultimam dignitatem huma- 
nam, quam non omnis homo potest in quacungue atate attingere. The ſame he ſays of him, Lib. 1. Deſt, 
Diſp. 3: Ariſtotelis doftrina ef SUM M A FP ERITAS, quoniam ejus intellectus fait finis humans | 
intellefits: quare bene dicitur de illo, quod ipſe fuit creatus & datus nobis Divina providentia, ut non ig- 
moremus po]. bilia ſciri. : | | 
Muſt nota Man be mad in good earneſt that will talk at this rate ? And muſt not his Bigottry 
for this Author be degenerated into Extravagance and Folly ? Ariſtotle's Do&rine is the SO V E- 
REIGN TRUTH. *T:is impoſſible for any man to egiral him or come near him in Science, This is 
the Man that was ſent us from Heaven, to teach us all that i: poſſible ta be known. This is he por whom 
all the wiſe Men are ſorn'd;, and they are fo much more learrd, as they better underſtand hinz, As he 
fays in another place : Ariftoteles frut Princeps per quem perficiumtur omnes Sapientes, qui firerint poſt 
eum licet differant inter ſe in intelligendo verba ejus, & in eo quod ſequitur ex cis, And yet the Works 
of this Commentator have been diſperſed over all Zurope, and into Countries farther remote. 
They have been tranſlated out of Arabirk into Hebrew ; out of Hebrew into Latin, and it may 
be into many other Languages: Which Maniteſtly ſhews what Eſteem the [ earned have had for 
them. So that a more ſenſible inſtance than this, cannot be given of the Prepoſſeſlion of Mea 
of Study. For it evidently ſhews, that they are not only Opinionated with an Author themſelves, 
but alſo communicate their Bigottry to others, proportionably to the Eſteem the World con- 
ceives of them. And thus theſe falſe Praiſes Commentators load him with, are often the cauſe, 

that Men of no very brightned Parts, who betake themſelves to the Reading of them, are pre- 

poſſeſſed, and thereby led into infinite Error. See here another inſtance. | 

A Man renowned among the Learned, who Founded the Geometry, and Aſcronomy Lectures IN Pele io 
the Univerſity of Oxford, begins a Book, which he wrote upon the Eight firſt Propolitions of E- nes 13 in 
clid, with theſe Words. Conſulium meum eſt, Auairores, ſe vires & valetuzo ſ-jfecerirt, explicare och 
Definitions, Petitiones, communes Sententias, EF olto 710Yes Propoſitiones prim: nr Elementorim , 7 SS 
tera peFt me venientibus relinquere. And he concludes with theſe words. Ecolvi per Dez gratiam, Do- pm Ey- 
mini Auditores, promifſum, liberavi fidem meam, explicavi pro modulo meo Defunitiones, Petitiones, com> didia. 
anunes Sententias, & otto priores Propoſutiones Elementorum Euclidis, Hic annis teſſus cyclos artemg; 7 Cn 

pono. Succedent un hoc munuts alii fortaſſe magis vegeto corpore, vivido ingenio, &c. A Man ot a 

competent Senſe would not require more than an hour's time, to learn of hzmlelt, or with the 

help of the meaneſt Geomerrician, the Definitions, Postulates, Axioms, and the Eight firſt Propo- 
fitions of Euclid : they have very little need of any Explication : and yet here 1s an Author that 
talks of his Enterprize, as of ſome very difficult and mighty Undertaking. He is apprehen- 

| five leaſt his ſtrenth ſhould fail him, S: vires & wvaletudo ſuffecerint, He leaves the Proſecution 

of them to his Succeſſors. Cetera poit me venientibus relinquere. He thanks G O D tor having, 
through his particular Mercy, accompliſh'd and made good what he promis'd. Exoloi per Le: 
atiam promiſſum:, liberavi fidem meam : Explicavi pro modulo mco. : What? the @radratiire of the 

Circle ? the Duplication of the Cube ? This Great Man has explain d pro modulo ſus, he De fin» 

ions, Poſtulates, Axioms, and the Eight fiſt 4+ = cok of the fr jt Book of Eaclic's Eirment-, 
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F, Mairtezraxcus Concerning | Book Il. 

oMibly amongſt thoſe who ſhall ſucceed him, 'there may ſome be found of # ftronger and 
boar Conflitution than himſelt, to carry on ſo great a Work. Succedent in hoc munus alis FOR- 
T ASSE magis vegeto corpore & wivido ingenio. But as for his part, he has done enovgh to ſit down 
and reſt. Hic annis feſſus cyclos artemque reponit. | Te VIE i 
Enclid never thought of being ſo obſcure, or of ſaying ſuch extraordinary things, when he 


* In (9* compos'd his Elements, as ſhould neceſſarily demand a * Book of near three hundred pages to 


explain his Definitions, Axionms, Poſtulates, and Eight fir Propoſitions. But this Learned Engliſh+ 
man knew how to enhance the Science of Enclid, and if Age:would have permitted him, and he 
had but continued in the fame Vigour, we ſhould at preſent have had a dozenor fifteen mighty 
Volumes, upon Ernclid's Elements only, which doubtleſs would have been very beneficial to No- 
vice Pretenders to Geometry, and had made much for the Honour of Euclid. : | 
See what whimſical deſigns a falſly term'd Learning can put Men upon. This Gentleman 
was vers'd in the Greek Tongue; for we are oblig'd to him for a Greek Edition of St. Chry/oſtom's 
Works. He poſſibly had read the Ancient Geomerricians : He could give an Hiſtorical Account 
of their Propoſitions, no leis than their Deſcent and Genealogy. He nad all the reſpect for Ant:- 
- ity, that onght to be had-for Truth; and what 1s it ſuch a Diſpoſition of Mind produces ? A 
Commentary upon the Definitions of Terms, the Demands, Axioms, and the Eight firſt Propoſi- 
tions of Exctid , much harder to be underſtood and remembred, I do not ſay, than the Propoſi- 
tions he commented on ; but than all that ever Ezcl:a4 wrote on Geometry. 
There are many Men that out of Vanity talk 1a Greek, and e&ven ſometimes in a ſtrange Lan- 
guage they dow't themſelves underſtand : For Di#onaries no leſs than Indices, and Common Places, 
are very great helps to ſome ſorts of Authors : But there are very few of Prudence enough to 
keep in their Greek upon a Subject, where It is needleſs and impertinent to make uſe of it. And 
this makes me believe it was Prepoſſefſion, and an inordinate Eſteem for Euclid, that form'd in 
our Author's Imagination, the firit Deſign of his Book. | 
If this Gentleman had made as much uſe of his Reaſon as his Memory, ina Matter where Reaſor 
ſhould have only been imploy'd : or if he had had as great a Reſpe& and Love for Truth,as Vene- 
ration for the Author he went to expound ; there 1s great Probability that having miſpent ſo much 
time upon ſo frivolous a Subject, he would have acknowledg'd Exclid's Definitions of a Plane An- 
ole, and Parallel Lines, to be Vicious and Defective, and inexprefſlive of the Nature of them ; and 
that the Second Propoſition is impertinent, ſince the Proof of it depends npon the Third Pofulate, 
which is harder to be granted than that Second Propoſition ; ſince in granting that Third Potulate, 
which 1s, That we may deſcribe from ary Point a Circle at what interval we pleaſe, we not only grant 
that a Line may be drawn [rom a Point equal to another Line; which Enchd effeas in that Propoſi- 
tion after a very round-about manner : But we allow, that from any Point may be drawn an infi- 
nite number of Lines, of what lengrh we pleaſe. 
But the Deſign of moſt Commentators 1s not to 1Illnminate their Authors, and to find out 
Truth ; 'tis to make Oſtentation of their Learning, and implicitly to defend the Authors which 
they Comment on, even to their Vices. *T1s not ſo much to make themſelves or their Authors un- 
derſtood, they talk, as to make him admir'd, and themſelves together with him. If the Gentleman 
before-mention'd, had not ſtuft'd his Book with Sentences of Greek, with a great many Names of 
unheard of Authors, and ſuch other uſeleſs Obſervations, for the underſtanding Common Notions, 
Verbal Definitions, and Geometrical PoStulates, who would have read his Book ? who would have 
admir'd him ? or who would have conterr'd on its Author the Honorary Title of Learned, or of 
a Man of Senſe? | 
I preſume it can't be doubted after what I have ſaid, but the Indifcrete Reading of Books often 
prepoſleſſes the Mind. But as ſoon as Prepoſſeſlion enters in, that which we call Common Senſe, is 
baniſh'd out of it. *Tis incapable of Judging ſoberly of any thing any way relative to the Sub- 
ject of its Prepoſſeſſion : It ſtains and tinEures with it every Thought ; nay, it cannot apply it 
{elf to Subjects quite remote from thoſe it is prejudic'd for. Thus a Man opinionated with Ari- 
Fotle, can reliſh nothing but 4-:5forle : He mult judge of every thing with relation to Ariftorle. 
Whatdoes not accord with that Phioſopher, ſeems falſe ; he has conſtantly ſome Saying of 4ri- 
ftotle in his Mouth; he 1s citing him upon all occaſions, and all forts of Subjets, both to prove 
things ſo obſcure, as no Man can comprehend ; and to prove things ſo ſelf-evident, as'Children 
cannot doubt of ; becauſe Ar:iotle is to him what Reaſon and Evidence are to others. 
So if a Man be poſſeſs'd with the conceit of Euclid and Geometry, he will be for reducing eve- 
ry thing you ſhall ſay to him, to the Lines and Propoſitions of his darling Author, and ſhall talk 
nothing but with reference to his Science. The whole would not be bigger than its part ; but be- 
cauſe Eul:d has ſaid it : nor will he be aſham'd to quote him for the Proof of it, as I have ſome- 
times oþſerv'd. Bur this is ſtill more cuſtomary with thoſe who -are devoted to other Authors, 
than thoſe of Geomerry;. in whoſe Books nothing is more frequent than Greek, Hebrew, Arabick 
Citations, to prove things as evident as the Sun at Mid-day. | 
All this is occaſion'd by Reaſon that the Traces imprinted on the Fibres of the Brain by the Ob- 
jects of their Prepoſſeſſion are ſo deep, as always toremain gaping and half open ; And the Animal 
Spirits continually paſſing through them, preſerve them ſo without permitting them to cloſe again. 
SO that the Soul having always of neceſſity, the Thoughts that are conneRed with theſe Traces, 
becomes as 1t were enſlay'd to them ; and ſhe is ever troubled, and diſquieted, even when know- 
20g ſhe is wrong, ſhe is willing to be Righted. Thus ſhe is in conſtant danger of falling into a 


ve great 
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great number of Errors, unleſs ſhe ſtands always upon her guard, with an inviolable Reſolution 
of obſerving the Rute given in the beginning of this Work; that is, of Denying an entire Conſent 
except to things entirely evident. | | | DE: x 
| pals over the evil Choice that is generally made of the kind of Study Men apply themſelvesto, 
as properly belonging to Moral Philoſophy, to treat of; though it may likewiſe be reduc'd here to 
what has been faid. of Prepoſſeſſion. For when a Man is fallen beyond retrival into the Readin 
of the Rabbins, and Books of all ſorts of moſt unknown, and conſequently moſt uſeleſs Languages; 
and ſpends his whole Life therein; he does it doubtleſs out of Prepoſſeſſion, and the Imaginary 
hopes of becoming Learned: though. it is impoſſible by that Method to acquire any true Sience. 
But becauſe this Application to unprofitable .Studies does not ſo much ſubje& us to Error, as 
waſte our Time, to poſſeſs us with a fooliſh Vanity ; I ſhall not ſpeak here of thoſe who fondly 


think of becoming Learned in all theſe ſorts of ſordid and unprofitable Sciences, the number 
whereof is very great, and the Study uſually too. paſſionate and earneſt. DT 


CHAP. VIL 
I. Of the Inventors of new Syſtems. II. The laſt Error of Men of 


Learning. 


E have been manifeſting the ſtate of the Imagination of Men, of Books, and Study; 1, 
who reſign up all to the Authority of ſome certain particular Authors. There are others Of the 


ſtill very oppoſite to theſe ; who have no reſpe& at all for Authors, let their Eſteem {7%*7#0s 

be what it will among the Learned. If they cſteem'd them formerly, they are now of a contrary 7? ſtems 
Mind, and ſet themſelves up for Authors. They love to be thought Inventors of ſome new Opi- ae, 
nions, thereby to procure Reputation in the World: and are well fatisfy'd, that by ſaying ſome- 
thing that was never ſaid before, they ſhall not fail to have their Admirers. 

This ſort of People are generally of a ſtrong Imagination ; the Fibres of their Brain are in ſuch 
a diſpoſition, as to preſerve for a long time the Traces of what has been imprinted on them. Thus 
; when once they have imagin'd a Syſtem that has in it any thing of probability, *tis impoſſible to 
; beat them out of it. Whatever any way makes for its confirmation, is moſt heartily embrac'd 
; and retain'd. And on the contrary, all the Obje&ions that are made to it, are over-look'd ; at leaſt 

are eluded by ſome frivolous Diſtin&tion. They are 1nwardly pleas'd ' with the ſight of their own 

Workmanſhip; and of the Eſteem, they hope, will redound to them from it. They only apply 
themſelves to conſider the Image of Truth, deduc'd from their probable Opinions. They fix this 
Image ſtedfaſtly before their Eyes, but never behold with a ſteddy View the other ſides of their 
Sentiments, which would betray their Falſhood. | 

There muſt go great Qualifications, to capacitate a Man to be the Inventor of any true Syſtem. 
For *tis not enough to have a quickneſs of Parts; there muſt beſides be a certain Capaciouſneſs of 
Thoughts, and Reach of Mind, which can at one View take ia a clear proſpect of a great many 
things. Little and narrow Minds with all their Vivacity and Delicacy, are too ſhort-ſ{ighted 
to ſurvey all that is neceſſary to be ſeen, for the eſtabliſhing a Syſtem. They are check'd and 
even ſtop'd with ſome little Difficulties that diſcourage them ; or with ſome glimmering Lights, 
which dazzle and carry them away : their Sight is too narrow to ſurvey at once the whole body of 
a Capacious Subject. | | : : 

But however Capacious and Penetrating the Mind is, unleſs it be withal exempt from Paſſion 
and Prejudice, there is no Good to be hoped from it. Prejudices take up one part of their 
Mind, and tinge and infe&t all the reſt. The Paſſions confound all the Idea's a thouſand ways ; and 
make us generally diſcover in the Obje&ts, all that we have a mind to find in them. Even the 
Paſſion, that we have for Truth, ſometimes deceives us, when it is too vehement; But the Am- 
bition to be thought Learned, is the great Impediment to our becoming really {o. = 

Nothing then is more rare and extraordinary, thai to find ſuch Men as are capable of making 
new Syſtems; and yet nothing is more common than to find ſuch, as have fram'd ſome Syſtem or 
other to their Humour. We ſee few of thoſe, who ſtudy much, reaſon upon common Notions; 
there is ever ſome Irregularity in their Idea's; which is an evident ſign they have ſome particu- 
lar Syſtem we are unaquainted with. *Tis true, all the Books they compoſe, do not ſayour of it. 
For when their Buſineſs is to write for the Publick, Men are more cautious of what they ſay ; and 
a bare Attention is often enough to undeceive them. Yet we ſee-Books Publiſh'd from time to 
time, which are a ſufficient Proof of what I fay. And there are Perſons who are proud to let the 
World know at the beginning of their Book, that they are the Founders of ſome new Syitem. 

The number of the Inventors of new Syſtems is much increas'd by thoſe, who have been pre- 
poſſeſsd with any Author. For it often falls out, that having not met with Truth, nor any fold 
foundation in their Opinions of the Authors they have read ; they fir{t enter 1nto a great Dil- 
like, and an high Contempt of all ſorts of Books; and thereupon fall to Imagining ſome proba- 
ble Opinion, which they hug and cheriſh, and wherein they ſtrengthen themſelves in the manner 
I have explain'd. 


a 


Biit- as ſoon as this Heat of AﬀeRtion for any Opinion is boyV'd over and. abated, or the 
Deſign of Appearing in Publick has oblig'd them to examine 1t with a more exact and ſerious 
Attention; they diſcover the Falſity of it, and throw it up; but with this Condition, that 

_ they will never take up any other, but utterly condemn all thoſe, who ſhall pretend to the 
Diſcovery of any Truth. | Be 0220; | Ns Ns 

So that the laſt and. moſt dangerous Error, which Men of Study fail into, is their Imag:ning 

there can he nothing kn»wn. They have read many Books, both Ancient and Modern, and have 
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11, . found to befalſe, after a more ſtri& and attentive Examination. _ From whence they conclude 

A Confide- that all Men are like themſelves ; and that if thoſe who fancy they have diſcover'd ſome Truths 

rable E- fhoutd ſeriouſly conſider them; they would be undeceiv'd as well' as themſelves. And this 1s 

pooh fan enough for them to condemn them, without making any more particular Enquiry; becauſe if 

| ' they did not condemn them, it would be a kind of Confeſſion, that they were wiſer than them- 
ſelves; a thing they cannot think very probable. : | | | 

They look therefore upon thoſe as Bigotted to their own Thoughts, who give out any thing 

as certain and infallible : Nor will they ſuffer a Maa to talk of Sciences, as of Evident "Truths, 

which cannot reaſonably be doubted of 5 but only as of Opinions, of which it is good not to be 

ignorant. Yet theſe Gentlemen would do wel} to conſider, that though they have read a great 

number of Books, yet they have not read all ; or that they havenot read them with all the Atten- 

tion, that was neceſſary to a perfe&t Underſtanding of them. And that though they have had 

many fine Thoughts, which they have found falſe in the Concluſion, yet they have not had all 

that are poſlible; and ſo *tis no improbable thing, that others ſhould have found better ,than 

themſelves. Nor is it neceſſary, abſolutely ſpeaking, that others ſhould haye greater Senſe than 

E”: they, if that offends them:; for 'tis enough to have had greater Fortune. They need not be at- 

fronted to hear it ſaid, That others have Evident Knowledge of what they are Ignorant ; ſince 

| we ſay at the ſame fime, that many Ages have been ignorant of the ſame Truths: Not for want 

| Es of excellent Wits ; but becauſe theſe excellent Wits have not luckily fall'n upon them. 
| Let them not be angry. therefore, that a Man ſees clearly, .and ſpeaks as he ſees; but let them 


apply themſelves to what is ſaid to them, if their Minds be {till capable of Application, after all 
their Excurſions ; and then let them judge if they pleaſe. But it they will not examine it, let 
them hold their Tongue. But I would have them reflect a little, whether that Anſwer ſo readily 
made by them, to.moſt of the things demanded of them, No body Underſtands it; No body knows 
i how *tis done, be not an injudicious Anſwer ? Since to anſwer ſo, a Man mult of neceſlity believe 
'Y he knows all that all Men know, or all that is poſſible to be known by them. For had they not this 
f Notion of themſelves, their Anſwer would be ſtil] more 1mpertiteat. And why ſhould they be 
j ſo hard put to it, to ſay they know nothing of them ; ſince in ſome particular junQures, .they ac- 
| knowledge they know nothing at all? And why malt all Men be concluded Ignorant, becauſe they 
| are inwardly convinc'd they are Ignorant themſelves ? 
| There are then three ſort: of Perſons that apply themſelves to Study. The firſt are ſuch as are 
wh | | prepoſteroully Bigotted to ſome Author, or iome 1nligaincant or falſe Science : The ſecond are 
| : {ſuch as are prepoſleſs'd, and full with their own Fancies: The laſt, which uſually proceed from 
|| the other two, are ſuch as Imagine they know all that 1s poſſible to be known ; and who fancying 
gd | they know nothing with Certainty, conclude univerſally that nothing can be Evidently known, 
3 and regard all things that they hear, as bear Opinions. | 
$5 Ee 'Tis eaſie to be ſeen that all the Faults, incident to theſe three ſorts of Men, depend on the 
un Properties of the Imagination, explain'd in the X. and XI. Chapters, and eſpecially of the Firlt. 
That all this is owing to Prejudice, which choaks up their Miads, and makes them inſenſible to all 
other Objects, but thoſe they are prepolleſs'd with. It may be faid that their Prejudices do in 
their Minds, what the Miniſters of Princes do 1n reſpet of their Maſters; for as theſe Gentlemen 
F permit, as little as poſſible, any others than thoſe of their own Party and Intereſt, or ſuch as are 
$9 unable to diſplace them from their Maſter's Favour, to come to the ſpeech of them ; {o the 
| Prejudices of the former ſuffer not their Minds to take a full View of the pure and unmix'd Idea's 
of Objeas. But they diſguiſe them; they cloath them with their own Ltveries; and thus all 
| mask'd and diſcolour'd preſent them to the Mind : So that *tis next to impoſlible it ſhonld diſcover. 
| | and throw off its Errors. : 
| 
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miſcgd of Truth in them : They have had many fine Notions of their own, which they have 
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I. Of, Effeminate Minds. 11. Of Superficial Minds. 1II. Of Men of 
Authority. IV. of the Experimental Philoſophers. Ones 


Have, if I miſtake not, ſaid enough to diſcover in general, what are the Faults of Imagina- 

tion; aid the Errors whereunto Men of Books and Study are moſt obnoxious. Now where- 

as there are few beſides, who trouble their heads with Searching after Truth ; and the reſt of 
the World take up with their Opinion ; it ſeems we might put an end here to this Second Part. 
However, *tis not amiſs to add ſomething concerning the Errors of other Men ; as being no un- 
uſeful thing to take notice of them. = F- NR 
Whatever flatters the Senſes, extreamly affect us; and whatever affe&s us,makes us mind it ia 7. 
proportion to its affecting us. Thus thoſe who reſign themſelves up to all ſorts of moſt Senſi- of zffem;- 
ble and Pleaſing Diverſions, are incapable of Penetrating into Truths ever ſo little abſtruſe and 7 Mind: 
difficult ; becauſe the Capacity of the Mind, which is not infinite, is filld up with their Pleaſures ; 
or at leaſt is very much divided by them. 


The generality of Great Men, of Courtiers, of Rich, and Young, and of thoſe we call the fine 

Wits, giving themſelves to perpetual Diverſions, and ſtudying only the Art of Pleaſing, by all 

| that gratifie the Concupiſcence and the Senſes; by degrees obtain ſuch a Niceneſs in theſe things, 

or ſuch a Softneſs, that it may be often ſaid, they are rather the Effeminate, than the fine Wits, 

which they would fain be thought. There is a great deal of difference betwixt a true Fineneſs, 

and Softneſs of Mind. - Though theſe two things are ordinarily confounded. _ | | 

The Fine, or the Curious Wits are thoſe whoſe Reaſon deſcend to the leaſt Differences of 

things. Who fore-ſce Effects which depend on hidden, un-uſual, and inviſible Cauſes. In brief, 

they are thoſe who dive fartheſt into the SubjeCts they conſider. But the ſoft Minds have only a 

counterfeit Delicacy and Niceneſs. They are neither Lively nor Piercing : They cannot ſee the 

Effects of even the molt groſs and palpable Cauſes. In ſhort, they are unable to comprehend or 

penetrate any thing z but are wonderfully nice as to Modes and Faſhions. An ungentile Word, 

a Ruſtick Accent, or a little Grimace, ſhall provoke them infinitely more than a confus'd maſs of 

lame and inconcluding Reaſons. They cannot diſcover the Defe&t of an Argument, but can cri- 

tically diſcern a falſe Step or an incompos'd Geſture. Ina word, they have a perfeft Underſtan- 

ding of Senſible things, as having made continual uſe of their Senſes ; but have no true Know- 
ledge of things depending on Reaſon, becauſe they have ſcarce ever imploy'd their own: . 

Yet theſe are the Men that flouriſh moſt in the Eſteem of the World; and who moſt eaſily ad- 
vance to the Reputation of the Fine Wirs. For when a Man talks with a free and eaſie Air; when 
his Expreſſions are pure, and well choſen; when he ſerves himſelf with Figures that pleaſe the 
Senſes, and excite the Paſſions in an imperceptible manner; though what he ſays be nothing but 
Impertinence and Folly, though there be nothing good or true in his Diſcourſe, yet he ſhall be 

' voted by the common Opinion the Fine, the Curious, the Acute Wit. *Tis not perceiv'd that 
this is only a Soft and Effeminate Mind, that glitters with falſe Lights, but never ſhines out with 
a genuine Brightneſs; that only perſwades becauſe we have Eyes, and not becauſe we have Reaſon. 

For what remains, I do not deny but that all Men have a Tin&ure of this Infirmity we have 
now remark'd in ſome part of them. There is no Man whoſe Mind is not touch'd with the Im- 
preſſions of his Senſes and Paſſions ; and conſequently who has not ſome Adherences to Senſible 

Manners. AVl Men differ in this but in degree of more or /e/s. But the Reaſon of charging this 
Fault upon ſome particular Men, 1s, becauſe there are thoſe who acknowledge it to be a Fault, 
and labour to correct it : Whereas the Men we have been ſpeaking of, look upon it as a very ad- 
vantagious Quality : They are ſo far from owning this falſe Delicacy as the Effect of an Effeminate 

Softneſs, and the Original of infinite Diſtempers to the Mind, as to imagine it the Produc and 

Sign of the Beauty and Excellency of their Genius. | | 

To theſe may be added a vaſt number of Superficial Minds, who never go to the bottom of 17. 
things ; and have but a confus'd Perception of the Differences between them ; but they are not in 9 Superf 
the Fault, as are thoſe before-mention'd ; for 'tis not their Divertiſements that ſtraiten their Souls #4 %inds. 
and make them little-minded ; but they are naturally ſo. This Littleneſs of Mind proceeds not 
from the Nature of the Soul, as may perhaps be imagin'd. *Tis effte&ed ſometimes by the pau- 
city or dulneſs of the Animal Spirits, ſometimes by an imnfoderate plenty of the Blood and Spi- 
rits, by the inflexibility of the Fibres of the Brain, or by ſome other Cauſe not neceſſary to be 
known. - | : 

* There are then two ſorts of Minds. The one eaſily obſerves the differences of things ; and 
this is the ſolid Mind. - The other imagines and ſuppoſes a reſemblance between them, which is 
the ſuperficial Character. The irit has a Brain fitly diſpos'd for thegReception of the clear and 
Ciſtin&t Traces of the Objetts 1t conſiders; and becauſe 'tis very attentive to the fea's of theſe 
Traces, it ſees the Objetts at hand, and ſurveys every part of them. But the,Superſficiat Mind 
receivesonly the faint and confus'd Traces thereof; and that, by the by, very remotely- and 6b- 
ſcurely ; infomuch that they appear alike, as the Faces of thoſe we behold at too great a diſtance; 

becauſe the Mind ever ſuppoſes Similitude and Equality, where *tis not oblig'd to acknowledge 
Difference and Inequality ; for the Reaſons I ſhall give ia the Third Book. 
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In this Claſs may be reckon'd all your Publick Haranguers, and . dony Talkers; and many of 
thoſe who have a great Facility at delivering themſelves, though they ſpeak but ſeldom. For 
*tis extreamly rare for Men of ſerious Meditation, to be able to expreſs themſelves clearly upon 


the things they have thought. They generally heſitate when they come to Diſcourſe about them, 
as being ſcrupulous and fearful of uſing fuch Terms, as may excite a falſe Idea in the Hearers. 


- Being aſham'd to talk purely for Talking ſake (as is the way with a great many who talk peremp- 


In, 


torily on all adventures.) They are at a 1oſs at finding words expreſſive of their un-obyious and 


not common Thoughts. ® 


Though I have the greateſt Deference and Eſteem imaginable for Pious Men, Divines, and 


of Men of Aged Perſons, and, in general, for all thoſz who have deſervedly a great Sway and Authority 
Authority. gyer others ; yet I think my felt oblig'd to ſay thus much of them, That it is uſual for them to 


Opuſc, 2. 


think themſelves infallible, becauſe the World hears them with Reſpe&t ; that they exerciſe their 


Mind but little-in diſcovering Speculative Truths ; that they are too liberal in condemning what-. 


ever their Pleaſure and Humour ſuggeſts, before they have attentively confider'd it. Not that 
they are to be blam'd, for not applying themſelves to the Study of many Sciences, not very ne- 


celiary for them to know; we allow them to omit them, and likewiſe to deſpiſe them; but 


tis not fair to judge of them out of a fancitul diſlike, and ill-grounded ſuſpicions. For they ought 
to conlider that the Serious Air and Gravity wherewi1th they ſpeak, the Authority they have ob- 
tain'd over the Minds of others, and that cuſtomary way of confirming their Diſcourſe with a 
Text of Scripture, mult unavoidably engage in Error their reſpectful Auditors z who being in- 
capable ok Examining things to tie bottom, are caught.with Modes and external Appearances. 

When Error comes cloath'd 1n the Dreſs of Truth, it frequently has, more reſpect than Truth 
it ſelf: And this illegitimate Reſpect has very dangerous Conſequences : Peſſima res eſt Errorum 
Apotheoſis, & pro peſte intelleftis habenda eſt ſi vanis accedat vencratio. Thus when ſome Men out of 
a talſe Zeal, or a Fondnels for their own Thoughts, bring the Holy Scripture to countenance or 
ſupport falſe Principles of Phyficks, or other of like Nature, they are often attended toas Oracles, 


by the admiring Crowd, who credit them upon their word, becauſe of the Reverence they aſ- 


cribe to Divine Authority : When at the ſame time ſome Men of a worſe CompleQtion, have ta- 
ken occaſion hereby to contemn Religion. So that by ſtrangely perverting its Nature, Holy Scri- 
prure has been the Cauſe of ſome Men's Er7ors ; and Truth has been the Motive and Original to 
other's Impiety, We ſhould then be cautious, ſays the fore-cited Author, of ſearching after Dead 
things among the Living; and of preſuming by our own Sagacity of Mind, .to diſcover in the 
Holy Scriptures, what the Holy Spir:t has not thought fit to declare in it. Ex Divmorum & Hy- 
manorum maleſana admixtione, continues he, 07 ſolum educitur Philoſophia phantaſtica, ſed etiam Reli- 


gio haretica. Iraq, ſalutare aamoditm eſt ſt mente fobria fidei tantum dentur qua fidei ſunt. All Men, who 


have any Authority over others, ought never to determine till they have ſo much the more ſeri- 
ouſly confider'd, as their Determinations are more obſtinately adher'd to ; and Divines ſhould be 
more eſpecially regardtul, leſt they give ſcandal and contempt to Religion, through a falſe Zeal, 
by an ambitious deſire of their own Fame, and of giving Vogue to their Opinions. But it being 
not my Bufineſs to preſcribe to them their Duty, let them hearken to St. Thomas Aquinas their 
Maſter, who being conſulted by his General for his Opinion touching ſome Points, anſwers him in 
theſe words of St. Aſtin. 

Multum autem nocet talia, que ad pietatis dotrinam non ſpetant, wel aſſerere vel negare, quaſi perti= 
nentia ad Sacram dcttrinam, Dicit enim Auguſtinus in 5, Confeſſ. Cum audio Chriſtianum aliquem fra- 
trem iſta que Philoſophi de clo aut ſtellis & de Solis & Lune motibus dixerunt, neſcientem, & aliud pro 
alio ſentientem, patienter intueor opunantem hominem ;, nec illi obcfſe video cum de te, Domine Creator om- 
nium noſtriun, non credat indigna, ſi forte ſitus & habitus creature corporalis ignoret. Obeſt autem ſi 
hec ad ipſam detlrinam pietatis pertinere arbitretur, &* pertinacins affirmare audeat quod ignorat, Guod 
autem ovſit manifeſtat Auguſtinus in 1, ſuper Geneſ. Ad literam. Turpe eſt, inquit, nimis & pernicioſum 
ac maxime cavendum, ut Chriſtianum de his rebus quaſi ſecundum Chriſtianas literas loquentem, ita deli= 
rare quilibet infidelis audiat, -ut quemadmodum dicitur toto clo errare conſpiciens;, riſum tenere vix poſſit. 
Et non tamen moleſtum et, quod errans homo videatur : ſed quod Authores nojtri ab ers qui foris ſunt, 
talia ſenſiſſe creduntur & cum magno eorum exitio, de quorum ſalute ſatagimus, tanguam indofti repre- 
henduntur atque reſpuuntur. Unde mihi videtur tutins eſe, ut hes que Phuoſophi COMPMRALES ſenſernat, & 
noſtre fidei non repugnant, neque efſe ſic aſſerenda, ut dogmata fidei, licer aliquando ſub nomine Philoſopho- 


rum introducantur, neque ſic coſe neg anda tanquam fidet contraria, ne ſapientibus hujus muadi contemnends 


dottrinam fidei, occaſio prabeatur: | 


*Tis a dangerous thing poſitively to determine concerning matters, that are not of Faith, as if 
they were: St. Auſtin 1s our Author for it, in the fifth Book of his Confeſſions : © Whea I ſee 
* (fays he) a Chriſtian, who is un-inſtructed in the Opinions of Philoſophers about the Heavens, 
© the Stars, and the Motion of the Sun and. Moon, and who miſtakes one thing for another ; 1 
© I leave him to his Opinions and Uncertainties. Nor do 1 ſee what injury it can do him (pro- 
© vided he has right Notions of Thee our LORD and CRE ATOKX) to be ignorant of the 
* Site and Poſition of Bodies, and the different Regulations of Material Beings. Bur he does 
* himſelf wrong, in that he fancies theſe things concern Religion, and takes upon him obſtinate- 
© ly to affirm what he does not underſtand. The ſame Holy Man explains his Thoughts more clear- 
ly yet, in his firſt Book of the literal Expoſition of Geneſis, ia theſe Words.-. © A Chriſtian ſhould 
** be extreamly cautious of ſpeaking of theſe things, as if they were the Dodrine of the Sacred 


Writings ; 


_ Cha Pp. IX. = The Search after Truth, 

® Writings; ſince an Zeathe who ſhould hear him utter his Abſurdities, that had no appearance 
of Truth, would Ridicule him for it. Thus the Chritian would be put in confuſion, and the 
Heathen but ill-edify'd. Yet that, whith on theſe occaſions is matter of greateſt trouble, is, not 
that a Man is found in an Error; but that the Heathens, whom we labour to convert, falſely,and 
to their unavoidable deſtruction, imagining that our Authors abound with theſe ridiculous 
Notions, condema them, and ſpurn them as Ignorant and Unlearned ; which-makes me think 
it much the ſater way, not to aftirm as the Maxiins of Faith, the common receiv'd Opinions 
of Philoſophers, though not inconfiſtent with them, (though the Authority of Philoſophers may 
wvmetimes be us'd to make way for their reception,) nor to reject their Opinions as contrary 
to Faith, leſt: occaſion be given tothe Wiſe Men of the World, to contemn the Sacred Truths 
« of the Chriſtian Religion. - | | NA 

The generality of Men are ſo carcleſs-or unreaſonable, as to make no diſtinQion between the 
| Word of GOD and that of Men, when joyn'd together. So that they fall into Error, by ap- 
| proving them both alike; or 1nto Irreligion by the contempt of both indifferently. *Tis eaſfte 

to ſee what is the Cauſe of theſe lalt Errors, and how they depend upon the Conne&ion of Idea's, 
explain'd in the XI. Chapter ; and I need not ſtand more largely to explain them. 

It ſeems ſeafonable to ſay ſomething here of the Chymifts, and of all thoſe in general that im- _.. IV: 
ploy their time in making Experiments. Theſe are the Mea that are in Search after Truth: Their - fag 
Opinions are uſually embrac'd without Scruple and Examination. - And thus their Errors are ſo periments, 
much the more dangerous, as they are communicated to others with greater Facility. | 

The Study of Nature is undoubtedly more Noble, than of Books; Viſible and Senſible Experi- 
ments afford us much more certain Proofs of things, than the Reaſonings of Men ; and no Obje- 

ion can be made to thoſe Men, whoſe Circumltances of Life have engag'd them in the Study of 
Natural Philoſophy, tor endeavouring to excel 1n it, by making continual Experiments ; provided 
their greateſt Application be made to the more neceſſary Sciences. We find no fault with Ex- 
perimental Philoſophy, nor the Improvers of it; but only with their DefeQs. 

The firſt of which 1s, that uſually *tis not the Light of Reaſon which conducts them in the 
Method of their Experiments, but only Chance. Which is the reaſon that they grow little more 
Learned or Skilful, after having walted much of their Time and Fortune therein. 

The ſecond is their inſiſting rather upon Curious and Extraordinary Experiments, than on 
thoſe that are more Common, when *tis plain that the Commoner being the more ſimple, they 
ought firſt to be dwelt upon, before a Man applies himſelf to the more Compounded, and to thoſe 
which depend upon a multitude of Cauſes. | 


The third is their earneſt and diligent Search after Profitable Experiments ; and their negle& 
of thoſe, which only ſerve to illuminate the Mind. 

The fourth, that they are too un-exatQt in their Obſervations of all the particular Circumſtan- 

X ces of Time, Place, the Quality of the Drugs made uſe of; though the leaſt of theſe Circum- 
ſtances is capable of fruſtrating the delir'd Effet. For *tis obſervable that the Terms the Y/:rrnofs 
uſe, are Equivocal: The Word Wize, for inſtance, lignifies ſo many different things, as there 
are diflerent Soils, various Seaſons, and ſeveral ways of making and preſerving it. So that it 

. may be ſaid in general, there are no where two Veſſels of it altogether alike. And when a 
Chymi#t ſays, To make ſuch an Experiment, take wine, we have but a very confus'd Idea of his 
meaning, Forgyhich Reaſon they ſhould uſe a moſt exa& CircumſpeCion in Experiments, and 
not deſcend to the Compound fort, till they are very well acquainted wich the more Simple and 
Ordinary. 

The uh is, That they make too many Deductions from a ſingle Experiment; when on the 
contrary, to the Eſtabliſhing any one good Concluſion, there ſhould go generally many Experi- 
ments. Though a ſingle Experiment may be aſliftant to the inferring many Concluſions. 

Laſtly, The moſt part of Naturaliits and Chymifts conſider only the particular Efte&ts of Na- 
ture. They never aſcend up to the firſt Notions of the Things Bodies are compos'd of. When 
yet it is moſt certain we can have no clear and diſtin& knowledge of any particular Phenomena, 
unleſs we are firſt maſters of the moſt general Principles, and run them up as-high as etaphy- 
ficks, To conclude, they commonly want Courage and Conſtancy, and are tir'd and diſcourag'd 
with the Toll and Expence. There are many other Faults theſe Gentlemen are ſubject to, but I 
deſign not to reckon them all up. | 

The Cauſes of theſe Faults which I have remark'd, are the want of Application ; the Proper- 
ties of the Imagination explain'd in the Tenth and Eleventh Chapters ; and Men's judging of the 


Differenceof Bodies, and the Changes they undergo, only from the Senſations they have of them ; 
according to the Explication given inthe Firſt Book. 
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The THIRD PART: 
Concerning 


The CONTAGIOUS COMMUNICATION 
Of Strong IMacinaTioNs. 


CHAP HI: 

[. Of the Diſpoſition we have to imitate others in all things, which is the Ori- 
: =» ginal of the Communication of thoſe Errors, that depend on the Power 0 
3  # fJmagination. Il. Two things that more eſpecially increaſe this Diſpoſition. 
———— © #« HI. What that ſtrong Imagination is. IV. That there are ſeveral kinds 
i - of it, Of Fools, and of thoſe that have a Srong [magination, in the Senſe 
| Dn - tis here taken, V. Two conſiderable Imperfe&ions of Men of a Strong 
Imagination, VI. Of the. Power they have to perſwade, and impoſe on 


others. 


to, and ſhewn how our own Imagination engages us in Error; all that remains in this 
Second Book, is to ſpeak to the Contagious Communication of Strong Imaginations, I mean 
that Sway and Power ſome Minds have of drawing others into their Errors. 

. Strong Imaginations are wondrouſly contagious: They dumineer over the weaker, faſhion 
of the Diſ- them by degrees after their own Image, and imprint the ſame Characters upon them. And there- 
| poſition we fore ſince Men of Conceit, and of a Vigorous and Strong Imagination, are the leaſt reaſonable 
Ul. | A of any; there are very tew Cauſes of the Errors of Men, more nniverſal than this dangerous 
If in althine. COmMMmunication of the Imagination. EE. ; 

which;is the In order to conceive what this Contagion is, and how it's tranſmitted from one to another, 
Original of we muſt know that Men are under a mutual neceſſity of one another's Aſſiſtance, and are fo 
theCommu- fram'd as out of many Bodies to compound one, whereof all the Parts have a muwual Correſpon- 
teſt Þ x dence. For the preſerving and cheriſhing of which Union, GOD commanded them to have Charity 
rors, that for each other. But whereas Selt-love might by little and little extinguiſh Charity, and break the 
depend on Bond of Civil Society ; GOD thought fir for the Preſervation of it, to unite Men more firmly 
- the Power ſtill by Natural Ties, which might ſubſiſt in caſe Charity ſhould fail, and alſo defend it againſt 
o: Jags the attacks of Self-love. ons | 
Ss Theſe Natural Ties, which we have in common with Beaſts, confiſt 1a a certain Diſpofition 
of Brain, which makes all Men prone to imitate the Actions of thoſe they converſe with, to 
frame the ſame Judgments with them, and to be acted with like Paſſions they ſee+them poſſeſs'd 
with. Which Diſpoſition is a much ſtraiter Obligation to bind them to each other, than Charity 
founded upon Reaſon, this Char:ty being rarely to be met with. 
Ky Now when a Man wants this Diſpoſition of Brain, whereby he may be affected with our Sen- 
{| | timents and Paſſions, he is Naturally incapable of uuiting and making up one Body with us. He 
\ 


f 
| | H AVING already explain'd the Nature of the Imagination, the Failings it is ſubje& 
\| 
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may be compar'd to thoſe Irregular Stones that caniuot be plac'd 1a a Building, becauſe they can- 
not be joyn'd with. the others. 


Oaerunt hilarem triſtes, triſkemque jocoſt, 
Sedatum celeres, agilem gnauniizque remiſſt; 


"Tis a more conſiderable Vertue than is imagin'd, to keep fair with thoſe wito are untouch'd 
with our Paſlions, aad whoſe Notions are contrary to our-own. And we ſhall have Reaſon to 
think fo, if we conſider that *tis a kind of Inſultiag, when we ſee a Man that has juſt cauſe of 
Il | | Sorrow or Joy, not to take part with him in his Sentimeuts. When a Maa 1s 1n Sorrow, one 

| 


ſhould not come before him with a Gay and Airy look ; which beſpeaks Joy, and viclently im- 
prints the Motions thereof in his Imaginativa. This being to-diiturb him from the [tate that 


; is molt convenient aud pleaſant to him; for ſorrow is the pleaſanteſt of all the Paſſions, to a Man 
18 under any Affliction, | 


There 
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Chap. I. ; The Search after Truth, DES + Bs 


There is then a certain Diſpoſition of Brain in all Men whatever, which naturally inclines them UV. 
to conform and adapt themſelves to the Manners of thoſe they live with. Which Diſpoſition 7729 things 
has two more principal means to cheriſh and augment it; one whereof is in the Soul; and the ;5 ia 


other 1n the Body. The former primarily conſiſts in the Inclination all Men have for Eminen- Che 
cy and Greatneſs : Which Inclination is a ſecret Spur and Incitement to our Talking, Walking, Diſpoſition 


Dreſſing, and Deporting our ſelves like Men of Rank and Quality. This is the Origine of the 7* have 10 


New Modes, of the Inconſtancy and Flux of the preſent Languages, and of certain general 774 ©. 


Corruptions of Manners. In ſhort, this is the principal Source of all thoſe ſtrange and extrava- __ 
ant Novelties, which have no Foundation in the Reiſon, but only in the Humour of Men. 
The other means that augment this our Imitative Diſpoſition, and which is the Matter chiefly 
to be ſpoke to in this place, conſiſts in a certain Impreſſion, which Men of a ſtrong Imagination 
make upon weak Minds, and delicate and teader Bras. 
By the ſtrong and vigorous Imagination, I mean that Conſtitution of Brain, which makes it , 1 


capable of very deep Impreſlions ; which f take up the Capacity of the Soul, as not to ſuffer her Fang _— 
to attend to other things, beſides thoſe repreſented by theſe Images. mabiparion 

Now there are two forts of Perſons who have a ſtrong Imagination ia this Senſe explain'd. The 
one receive theſe deep Traces by a diforderly and involuntary Impreſſion of the Animal Spirits; .. IV- 
and the other, which I deſign more particularly to treat of, receive them through the Diſpoſition of kinds 
incident to the Subſtance of their Brain, : 

'Tis plain that the former are abſolutely Fools, ſince they are oblig'd by the Natural Union 
between their Traces and Idea's, to think of things that others they converſe with, do not think 
of; which incapacitates them from ſpeaking pertinently to the thing in hand, and making a ſuta- 
ble Anſwer to the Queſtions that are ask'd them. _* 7 

Of theſe there are infinite forts, that differ only in degree; amongſt. which may, be reckon'd 
all ſuch as are aQed without any violent Paſſion, fince in the time of thei-PFrturbatian, the Ani- 
mal Spirits ſo forcibly imprint the Traces and Images of their Paſſion, that they are unable to - 
think of any thing elſe. | - 

But *tis to be obſerv'd, that the Imagination of the weakeſt Minds, and the moſt ſoft and ten- 
der Brains that be, are not 11 danger of being corrupted by this ſort of People, for two very 
good Reaſons. The firſt 1s, that being unable to conform their Anſwers to the Idea's of others, 
they are as unable to perſwade them ro any thing; and the ſecond 1s, that their Diſcourſe is al- 
ways heard with contempt, upon the account of ſo viſible a Diſorder in their Brain. 

'Tis true however, that Men 1a a Paſſion infect the Spectators with the ſame; and ſtrike their 
Imagination with Impreſlions like to thoſe they feel themſelves. But becauſe the outrage is ſo 
viſible, the Impreſſions it makes are reſiſted, and a little time will quite diſcard them. The 
wear off of themſelves, when no longer fed and ſupply'd, by the Cauſe that produc'd them ; that 
is, when the tranſported Perſon is out of ſight, and the ſenlible View of the Features the Paſſion 
drew upon the Face, produces no more alterations 1n the Fibres of our Brain, nor Agitations in * 
our Animal Spirits. 

My Deſign 1s only to examine that fort of ſtrong and vigorous Imagination, which conſiſts in a 
Diſpoſition of Brain fit and proper to recelve very deep Impreſſions, from the weakeſt and leaſt- 


active Objects. 


*Tis no Imperfetion to have a Brain diſpos'd for the Imagining things ſtrongly, and receiving 
moſt diſtin& and lively Images of the molt inconfiderable Objeas; provided the Soul ſtill ſuper- 
intends the Imagination, and theſe Traces be imprinted by her Orders, and ex ung'd by her 
Commands: *T1s, on the contrary, the Original of Subtilty and Strength of Wir. ' But when 
the Imagination lords it over the Soul, and theſe Traces, without ſtaying for the Orders of the 
Will, are ſtamp'd by the Diſpolition of the Brain, by the Aion of Objefts and the Animal Spi- 
rits, *tis manifeſtly a baſe and miſchievous Quatity, and a kind of Madneſs. Let us try to diſco- 
ver their CharaGer, whoſe Imagination 1s wrought in this manner. 

- And in order to this, it ought to be re-minded, that the Capacity of the Mind is very narrow, 
and that there is nothing ſo cumberſom, as I may ſay, or fo ſoon takes it up, as the Senſations of 
the Soul, and, in general, all the Perceptions of Objeas that vehemently affe& us; and that the 
deep Traces of the Brain are ever attended with Senſations or other Perceptions, which challenge 
a great Application of” Mind. In remembring this, *twill be eafie to lay open the Minds of Men 
of ſtrong Imagination, and to diſcover their real CharaQers. 

The firſt whereof 1s their Incapacity to judge prudently of things any whit difficult and intri- V- 


cate; becauſe the exteut of their Minds, being filld with Idea's naturally annex'd to theſe deep 772 corf- 


Traces, they are not at liberty of thinking on many things at the ſame time: When as in Com- ooo 

pound Queltions, the Mind, by aquick and deſultory Motion, mult run over the Idea's of a great of Men of 

inany things, and ſurvey, at one View, all the Relations and Dependencies, that neceſſarily go « Strong Þ 

to the Reſolution of the Queſtions. | Magination 
Every one 1s conſcious from his own Experience, how impoſlible it is to contemplate any ab- 

{ſtrat Truth, when he is under the Senſe of Pain, that is any thing violent ; the reaſon whereof 

is, that the deep Traces then printed on the Brain, poſſeſs the Capacity of the Mind. Thus 

thoſe we areſpeaking of, having, as his ſuppos'd, deeper Traces of the fame Objects than others, 

muſt have a Mind of narrower Bounds, and incapable of embracing ſo many things. The firſt 

Defect therefore of theſe Men, is their having a little Mind, and fo much the leſs, as their Brain 

receives deeper Traces from ſuch Objects as are leſs conſiderable. | 


The 
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36 F. Matrsxaxncus Concerning Book II. 
| The ſecond is their being, Yiſoniſts, but in ſo ſabtile and delicate a way, as his hard to be 
diſcover'd : and which makes the common ſort of Men not think them ſo: And 'tis only the ac- | 
curate and clcar-ſighted Minds, that are apprehenlive of their Viſions, and the ramblings of their 
ancy. - CITE : | 
: For the underſtanding the Original of this Defect, we muſt farther call to Mind what has been 
- faid at the beginning of the Second Book ; that 1n regard of what happens in the Brain, the Ser- 
ſes and Imagination differ only in degree of more or leſs; and that 'tis the largeneſs and depth of 
the Traces that makes the Soul ſenſible of Obje&ts; makes her judge them as preſent, and in capa- 
47 city to affect her ; and laſtly, near enough to her, to make her feel Pleaſure and Pain: For when 
. the Traces are little, the Soul only imagines the Objeas of them ; ſhe judges it not as preſent, 
nor looks upon it as very great and confiderable : But in proportion as theſe Traces grow larger 
| and deeper, the Soul judges the Obje& to be bigger and more conſiderable, that it approaches 
#® nearer to us, and, in concluſion, is capable of touching and hurting us. : | 
- + 2 The YViſionists | ſpeak of are not arriv'd to that high degree of Madneſs, as to believe they ſee 
Sefore their Eyes the Objeas that are abſent: The Traces of their Brain are not ſo deep as that 
comes to : They are not ſo thorow-pac'd finiſh'd Madmen ; for it they were, it would be in vain 
to talk of them here, ſince their Diluſions would be fo viſible, that no Man could be impos'd on 
by them, They are not /:ſ7on:/ts of Senſe therefore, but of Imagination only. Madmen and 
Phrenticksare /:ſ/oniſts of the former ſort, for that they ſee not things as they are, and frequently 
fee thoſe that are zot. But our Viſionits are of the latter ſort, ſince they 1mag:ze things quite other- 
wiſe than they are, and Jmagize likewiſe thoſe that are not. And yet 'tis evident that the Yi/ionifts 
of Senſe, differ from the Yiſfonifts of the Imagination only Secundum plus &+ minus; and thepaſ- 
ſage is frequent from one Condition to the other. For which reaſon we ſhould repreſent the di- 
ſtemper'd Mind of the latter, by comparing it with that of the former ; as being of a more ſen- 
| {ible Nature, and making greater Impreſſion on the Soul, ſince 1a things that differ thus only in 
degree, thoſe that are /e/s Senſible ought to be expreſsd by Analogy -to thoſe that are 
lit more fo, 
il The ſecond Imperfe&ion then, as has been ſeen, of Men of a Strong and Vigorous Imagina- 
[ tion, 1s their being /:ſtoniſts of Imaginatioz, or ſimply Y:ſroniſts: lince the Y:ſronifts of Senſe go by 
if the Name of Madmen. I come now to ſhew the ill Qualities of theſe Y:fronary Wits. 
1's They exceed all Bounds, and keep no Mean upon any occaſion, hightning what 1s low and 
i} mean, and magnifying what 1s little, and bringing cloſe what's remote; ſince nothing appears to 
It them as it is. They admire or exclaim at every thing indifferently, without Judgment and 
I! Diſcretion. If their Natural Complettion diſpoſes them to Fear; I mean if their Animal Spirits 
t118 be few in number, weak and unadtive, they ſhall be frighted at the leaſt thing in Nature, and 
tremble at the fall of a Leaf. Whereas If they abound with Blood and Spirits, the more com- 
mon thing of the two, they ſhall teed upon empty hopes ; and giving themſelves upto their luxu- 
riant Imaginations, build (as we ſay) Caſtles in the Air,with a mighty Joy and Satisfaction. They 
| are vehement in their Paſſions, head-ſtrong in Opinions, and ever well fatisty'd with themſelves. 
| | But when once they are ambitious of being look'd upon as the Wits of the Age, and ſet up for 
| Authors, (for there are Authors of all ſorts, Yiſroniſts and others;) Good God ! what Extrava- 
| | gancies, W himſies, and Irregular Motions do we ſee! wherein Nature has nothing to do, where 
| | all is AﬀeQed, forc'd, and Bombaſtic. They never ſtir but they are upon the Prance, every 
j Step mult be in Time and Meaſure, and all proceeds in Figures and Hyperboles. If again the 
j | Humour takes them to be Religious, and their own Fancies be their Guide, they turn abſolutely 
if Jews and Phariſees; ſticking uſually to the Surface and Shadow ; and being wholly taken up with 
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| the out-ſide Ceremonies, and little Practices of ſmall or no importance. Hence they become 
i Scrupulous, Timorous, and Superſtitions; to whom every thing 1s Faith, every thing Eſſential, 
[| except that which 1s truly Faith and Eſſential. For the moſt material and weighty things of the 
|. Goſpel, Tuſtice, Mercy and Faith, are frequently neglected ; whilſt their Mind 1s entertain'd 
| (with their Tithing Mint and Cimmim ) 1. e. With the leſs important Duties of Religion : But here 
| the Subject grows too plentiful, and there is no need of making tarther Refletion than on what 
I! - _ In their ordinary Converſations, to be ſatisiy'd of theſe Failings, and to obſerve ſeveral 
| others. | 

But Men of a ſtrong and vigorous Imagination have ſtill other Qualities, very neceſſary to be 
throughly explain'd, For hitherto we have treated only of their Defects, and we ſhould do them 
Juſtice now in ſpeaking of their Advantages; one whereof,among the reſt,more eſpecially belongs 
to our Subject; becauſe it is upon the Strength of that they domineer over the Vulgar ſort of 
Minds ; they enter them into their Thoughts, and communicate all the falſe Impreſſions to them, 

which themſelves are affeted withal. 

vi This Advantage conſiſts in a Facility of Expreſſing themſelves in a ſtrong and lively, though 
7ha: Men Vanatural, manner. Such as Imagine things ſtrongly, expreſs them with much vehemence, aud 
ll of a Song Periwade all thoſe that are convinc'd, more by the ſenſible Manner and Impreſſion, than by the 
j tmagina- force of Argument : For the Brains of Men of Strong Imaginations: receiving, as has been faid, 
| — ey deep Impreſlions of the Subjects they imagine, theſe Impreſlions are naturally purſued by a great 
i | 20/wades Commotion of the Spirits, which diſpoſes their whole Body to ſet off their Thoughts in a ready 
and lively manner of Expreſſion. The Air of the Face, the Tone of the Voice, the Elegancy.of 
their Words animating their Expreſlions, prepare the SpeQtators and Hearers for Attention, and \7 
diſpoſe them to a Machinal Reception of the Image imprinted by the Speakers. For, in fine, w 

| | when F. 
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CMS. 7. The Search after Truth, RD. 
when a Man 1s affectcd with what he ſays, he generally affeQs others with it too : asa Man in 4 
Paſſion never fails to be moving: Though his Rhetoric be Inartificial and Irregular, yet he is 

ſure of gaining his point, becauſe the Air and External Demeanour ſtrike upon the Senſes; and 

act in a ivelier way on the Imagination, than the moſt powerful Diſcourſes coldly pronounc'd : 
Foraſmuch as theſe Diſcourſes don't gratifie the Senſes, nor affe& the Imagination. 

Theſe Men then have the Advantage of Pleaſing, Moving, and Perſwading; becauſe of their 
Imaging their Thoughts in a moſt lively and ſenſible manner : Though there be other Cauſes 
contributing to the Conqueſt they obtain over the Minds of others. For they moſt commonly 
Diſcourſe upon obvious and eaſie SubjeRts, and ſuited to Vulgar Capacities. Then they only 
make uſe of ſuch Terms and Expreſlions as raiſe the confus'd Notions of the Senſes, which are 
ever very Strong and Parherical;, and when they treat of Lofty and Difficult Subjefts; tis in a 
looſe and common-place way, without venturing a Diſcuſſion of Particulars, and fixing to Prin- 
ciples; whether becauſe they underſtand not theſe Points, or are fearful of being at a loſs for 
Terms, or of perplexing or tiring the Minds of fuch as are not capable of much Attention. _ nos 

And now we may readily judge from what has been ſaid, that the Diſorders of the Imagination % get 
are extreamly contagious, and that they inſinuate and diffuſe themſelves into moſt Minds with a 
great deal of eaſe: But whereas thoſe who are of a Strong Imagination, are generally Enemies to 
Reaſon, and irreconcllable to good Senſe; becauſe of the littleneſs of their Minds, and the Vi- 
lions thePare ſubject to; tis manifeſt to be ſeen there are few more general Cauſes of our” Er- 
rors, than this contagious Communication of the Diſorders and Diſtempers of the Imagination: 


But —_ Truths deſerve to be farther Illuſtrated by the Examples, and known Experience of 
the World. 


—— 


| GRAFT 1 
f General Inſtances of the Strength of Imagination. + 


: HILDREN inreſpect of their Fathers, but eſpecially Daughters in regard of their Ms- 
f thers, afford us very frequent Inſtances of this Communication of the Imagination : The 
: ſame things do Servants in relation to their Maſters, Maids in reſpe& of their Miſtreſſes, 
l Scholars of their Teachers, Courtiers of their Kings, and generally all Inferiours in reſpe& of 
7 their Superiours ; ſuppoſing only that Fathers, Maſters, and the reſt of the Superiours have any 
Strength of Imagination themſelves. For otherwiſe *tis poſſible for Children and Servants to 
remain untouch'd, or very little infeted, with the languid Imagination of their Fathers and 
Maſters. 

The Effects of this:Communication may be likewiſe obſerv'd in Equals ; but that more rarely, 
for want of that ſubmiſhve Reſpect among them, which qualifies and diſpoſes the Mind for the 
Reception of the Impreſſions of ſtrong Imaginations, without examining them : Laſt of all, they 
are to be ſeen in Superiours alſo, with reſpect to their Inferiours, who ſometimes are impower'd 
with ſo Lively and Authoritative an Imagination, as to turn the Minds of their Maſters and Supe- 
riours which way they pleaſe. | 

*Twill be eafie to conceive how Fathers and Mothers make fo very ſtrong Impreſſions on the 
Imagination of their Children, if it be conhider'd, that the Natural Diſpolitions of 'our Brain, 

whereby we are inclin'd to imitate thoſe we live with, and to participate of their Sentiments 
and Paſſions, are ſtronger in Children with reſpect to their Parents, than in any others; whereof 
ſeveral Reaſons may be given. The firſt is their being of the ſame Blood : For as Parents com- 
monly tranſmit to their Children the Seeds and Diſpoſitions for certain Hereditary Diſtempers ; 
{ſuch as the Gout, Stone, Madneſs; and generally all thoſe that were not of Accidental Acquire- 
ment, or whoſe ſole and only Cauſe was not ſome extraordinary Fermentation of the Humours, 
as Fevers and ſome others ; (for of ſuch 'tis plain there can be no Communication.) So they 
imprint the Diſpoſitions of their own Brain on the Brain of their Children, and give a cer- 
tain Turn to their Imagination, that makes them wholly ſuſceptible of the ſame Senti- 
ments. | | 

The ſecond Reaſon is the little Acquaintance and Converſe Children generally have with other 
Men, who might ſometimes ſtamp different Impreſſes on their Brain, and, in ſome meaſure, in- 
terrupt the bent and force of the Paternal Impreſſion. For as a Man, that was never abroad, 
commonly Fancies that the Manners and Cuſtoms of Strangers are quite contrary to Reaſon, be- 
cauſe contrary to the uſage of his Native Town, or Cuſtom of his Country, whilſt he yields to be 
carry'd by the current ; ſo a Child, who was never from his Father's Home, imagines his Parents 
Sentiments and Ways of Living to be Univerſal Reaſon, or rather thinks there are no other Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon or Vertue to be had, beſides the Imitation of them. Which makes him believe, 
whatever he hears them ſay ; and do, whatever he ſees them do. — 

But this Parental Impreſſion is ſo ſtrong, as not only to influence the Child's Imagination, but 
to have its Effe&t on the other parts of the Body. -So that a young Lad ſhall Walk and Talk, 
and have the ſame Geſtures as his Father : And a Girl ſhall Mimick the Mother 1n her Gate, 
' Diſcourſe, and Dreſs; If the Mother Liſps, the Daughter mult Liſp too 3 if the Mother has any 
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vdd fling with her Head, the Daughter takes the ſame : In ſhort, Children imitate their Parents 
in every thing, even 1n their Bodily Defeats, Grimace, and Faces, as well as their Errors, and 
"hee are ſtill many other Cauſes, which add- to the Effect of this Impreſſion. The chiet 
of which are, the Authority of the Parents, the Dependence of Children, and the mutual Love 
between them : But theſe Cauſes are as common to Courtiers, Servants, and, 1n general, to all 
Inferiours, as to Children ; I therefore chooſe to explain them by the Inſtance of the Court- 

tlemen. 
There are thoſe who judge by what's in ſight, of that which is unapparent z, of the Greatneſs, 
Strength, ana Reach of Wit, and Farts, which they ſee not; by the Gallantry, Honours, and 
Riches which they know ; and meaſure theone by the other: And that Dependency Men are 11 
to the Great, the Deſire of partaking of their Greatneſs, and that ſenſible Luſtre rhat ſurrounds 
them, makes them aſcribe Honours Divine, it I may ſo ſpeak, to Mortal Men. For GOD be- 
ſtows on Princes Authority, but Men attribute to'them Infallibility , Such an Intalliility as has 10 
Boundaries preſcrib'd to it, on any ſubject, or any occaſion, nor is confin'd to certain Ceremo- 
nies. For the Grear know all things naturally ; they are ever in the Right, even in the Deciuon 
of Queſtions which they do not underſtand : None attempt to examine their Potitions, but thoſe 
who want Experience and the Artof Living ; and *tis Preſumption and want of Reſpect to doubt 
of them. But *tis no leſs than Rebellion, at leaſt down-right Folly, Sottiſhneſs, aml Madneſs 

to condemn them. | ge 

But when we are Honour'd with a Place in the Favour and Eſteem of Great Men, *tis no longer, 
plain Obſtinacy, Conceitedneſs, and Rebellion ; *tis a Crime of a deeper dye; Ingratitude, and 
Perfidiouſneſs, not to ſurrender implicitly to their Opinions. *Tis ſuch an unpardonable Offence 
as utterly incapacitates. us for any of their future Favours. Which is the Reaſon that Courtiers, 
and by a neceſſary conſequence, the generality of the World, indeliberate!y ſubſcribe to the Sen- 
timents of their Sovereign, even ſo far as to Model their Faith by, and make the Truths of Rell- 

- gion ſubſervient to his Fantaſtic Humour and Folly. 

England and Germany turniſh us but with too many Inſtances, of the blind and exorbitant Sub- 
miſſion of the People to the Wills of their Irreligious Princes, wherewith the Hiſtories of the late 
Times abound : And ſome Men of a conſiderable Age, have been knowa to have chang'd their 
Rel:g:on four or five times, by reaſon of the diverſe changes of their Princes. h 

Artic. 37: The Kg and even the Queens of England have the Government of all the States of their Kingdoms, 
of the Reli- whether Eccleſtaſiucal or Civil in all Cauſes, *T1s they that are the Approvers of the Liturgies, of 
gion of the the Feſtival Services, of the way wherein the Sacraments ought to be Adminiſtred and Received. 
Og F They appoint, for inſtance, that our LORD ſhall not be adored in the Exchari&, though they 
pant oblige to the Receiviig it on the Knees, according to the Ancient Cuſtom. In a word, they 

arbitrarily change the whole Subſtance 'of their Lirurgtes, ro ſuit them to the New Articles of 
their Faith; and together with their Parliamm?, have equal Right of judging of theſe Articles, 
as a Pope with a Councel ;, as may be ſeen in the Statutes of England and Ireland, made at the begin- 
ning of the Reign of Queen £/:zabeth. Laſtly, we may add that the Kings of FEreland have a 
greater Jariſdiction over the Spiriuals, than the Temporals of their Subjects; becauſe thoſe 
wretched People, thoſe Ch:ldren of this World, are leſs concern'd for the Preſervation of their 
Faity, than the Security of their Fortunes, and readily embrace the Opinions of their Princes, 
when tneir Temporal latereſt ſtands not in the way. 

The Revolutions which have happend to Religion in Sweden and Dexmark, may ſerve as a 
farther Evidence of the Power ſome Minds have over others; though indeed all thoſe Revolu- 
tions were coutributed to, by many other very conſiderable Cauſes. Which ſurprizing Changes 
are ſo many Proots of the Contagious Communication of the Imagination, but Proofs too vaſt 
aid mighty; and ſuch as confound and dazle rhe Mind, rather than ealighten it ; becauſe 
tnere are too many Canles concurring to the Produftion of theſe great Events. When Cour- - 
Liers, and all Mea elle, fo commonly give up the Intereſt of Infallible Truths, Eſſeatial Truths; 
1rutis thatare neceſſary to be aſſerted, unleſs a Man reſolve upon Everlaſting Deſtruction: How 
Caul It be expected they ſhould run any hazard in the Defence of Abſtract Truths of as little 
Certalnty, as they are of Uſe ? It the Religion of the Prince makes the Religion of his Subjects ; 
the Reaſon of the Prince will be the Reaſon of his Subjects roo; and fo the Seatiments of the 

_ Prince, his Pleaſures, his Paſlions, his Sports, his Habit, and generally all his Aftions will be 
A-la-mode : | For the Prince himſelf being as the Original and Eſſential Mode, nothing that is 
derived from him will be out of Faſhion : Aud fince all the Irregularities of the Faſhion be- 
come Graces and Beauties, 'tis no wouder that Princes a& fo forcibly ona the [magination of 
other Men. 

It Alexander holds his Head awry, his GCourtiers will have theirs in the ſame Poſture : If Dio- 
yſis the Tyrant apply himſelf to Geometry upon Plato's Arrival in Syracuſe, Geometry grows the 

: Study of the Court; and the King's Palace, ſays Plutarch, is preſently fill'd with adult, by. the 
"TAPnne oy valt number of rthole that are drawing Figures 10 it. But as ſoon-as Plzro is diſzuſted with the 
Mor, #-w 1 yrant, and the Tyrant dilliking his Study betakes himſelf afreſh to his Pleaſures: The Cour- 
t9 diftis Liers turn Voluptuaries to accompany.him, © One would think, continues that Author, they 
£0, EW p were enchanted, and that lome Circe had Metamorphos'd them 1ato other Men. Their Aﬀe*tion 
from the Ir Philoſophy grows luto an Attection tor Debauchery , and their Abhorrence of Debauchery, into 
Frien4, the Abhorrence of Philoſophy. And thus Princes can change Vices lato Vertnes, and Veitues 
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Chap. Il. . * --. The Search after Truth, 
. Into Vices; and one word of their Mouth is able to reverſe all the Idea's of them. * Ohe Royal ” 

Word or Geſture, a Frown or a Lip, ſhall debaſe true Science and Learning, into Pedantry ;, en- 

title Raſhneſs, Brutality, and Cruelty, to. the repute of Valour and Greatneſs of -Courave © and 

make Libertiniſm and Profaneneſs, paſs for Force and Liberty of Thought. Gn Ts; 

But this, as all that I have been ſaying, ſuppoſes that Princes have a Strong and Lively Imagi- 
nation; ſince if it were Weak and Languiſhing, they could not Animate their Diſcourſe, nor give |... 
it that lively*Turn and Vehemence, requiſite to Maſteg,and Inſlave the weaker Minds. :- | > 

And now it the Imagination all alone, and unaſſiſted with the ſupplies of Reaſon, can produce 
ſo ſurprizing Effets ; there is nothing ſo Fantaſtical or Extravagant, but it will perſwade, when 
back*d and ſupported with any apparent Reaſons. Here are ſome proofs of it: | | 

'Tis related by an Ancient Author, "That in Erh:opia the Courtiers Crippl'd and Deform'd Diodor 
themſelves, lop't off a Limb or. two, and ſometimes even died, to imitate their Princes. *Twas Sicul.Bibl, 

as ſcandalons to be ſeen with a Pair of Eyes, or to walk upright in the Retinue of a Crooked and Lib. 3. 
One-ey'd King ; as it would be ridiculous to appear at Court now a-days in Ruffs and Caps, or 
in white Buskins and gilded Spurs. This Ethiopian Faſhion was as Extravagant and incommo- 
dious, as can be imagin'd , but yet it was the Faſhion: It was cheerfully follow'd by the Court, 
aud the Pain to be indur'd was leſs thought on, than the Honour a Man purchas'd by manifeſt- © 
ing ſo generous ani Aﬀection for his King: In ſhort, this Mode, when ſupported by a pre- 
tei.led Reaſon of Friendſhip, grew up into a Cuſtom and a Law, that obtain'd a conſiderable 
T line. | : 

We learn from the Relations of thoſe who have travell'd in the Levarr, that this Cuſtom is 

 obſery'd in ſeveral Countries; as alſo ſome others, as inconſiſtent with Reaſon and good. Senſe. 
But there is no neceſlity of twice cutting the Lize, to ſee Unreaſonable Laws and Cuſtoms religi- 
ouſly obſerv'd ; we may find the Patrons of Fantaſtical and Inconvenient Faſhions nearer Home : 
Our own Country will ſupply us with enow :. Where-ever there are Men not inſenſible to Paſſions, 
and the Imagination has the ſupremacy over Reaſon; there will be fantaſtical Humours, and 
Humours unaccountable. If there be not ſo much Pain to be ſuffer'd in going with bare Breaſts, 
in the moſt rigid Winter Seaſon, and ſtoving up the Body in the exceſſive Heats of Summer, as 
in the plucking out an Eye, or cutting off an Arm; yet the Shame ſhould certainly be greater. 
I confeſs the Pain is not fo great, but neither 1s the Reaſon of undergoing it ſo apparent; and fo 
the Extravagance comes at leaſt to an even poize. For an Ethiopian might, in juſtifying himſelf, 
fay he pluck'd ont an Eye, out of a point of Loyalty and Honour: But what ſhould a Chri&;ar 
Lady fay tor Expoſing what Nature and Religion oblige her to conceal ? Perhaps, that ſhe did it, 
becauſe 'twas the Faſhion, and for no other Reaſon. But ſhe oughtto know, That 'tis an Extraya- 
gant, Inconveaient, Unſeemly, and Shameful Faſhion on all Accounts, and proceeds from nothin 
but a manifeſt Corruption of Reaſon, and a ſecret Depravation of Heart ; and cannot be favour'd 
or follow'd without Scandal, and openly ſiding with the Corruption of the Imagination againſt 
Reaſon ; with Impurity #gainſt Purity ; with the Spirit of the, World againſt the Spirit of GOD. 
It: a word, to follow this Mode 1s to violate both the Laws of Reaſon, and of the Goſpel : But 
what matters that, you'll ſay, it is the ode; that is a Law more Sacred and Inviolable, than 
That written by the Finger of G O D upon the Tables of doſes, and thoſe graven by his Spirit on 

: the Hearts of Cnriſtians. 

And indeed I cannot ſee that the Engliſh or French have much Reaſon to laugh at the Erhiopians 
and Savages: At the firlt time of ſeeing a CripplVd or One-ey'd King, in the Front of a Train 
of Lame and Half-ſighted Courtiers; I confeſs a Man would ſcarce forbear lauging : But time 
would make it familiar, and inſtead of ridiculing them for an Infirmity of Mind, he would more 
admire perhaps the Greatneſs of their Courage, and Perfe&tion of their Friendſhip. But *tis not 
ſo with the Faſhions of our modern Ladies : Their Extravagancies have no pretended Reaſon to 
uphold them, if they have the Advantage of being leſs troubleſome, they ſtand chargeable how- 
ever with beitg more irrational. In ſhort, they bear the CharaQter of an Age ſtill more corrupt 
in which nothing 1s found ſufficient to qualifie the Diſorders of Imagination. 

W hat has been ſaid of Courtiers, ought likewiſe to be underſtood of the moſt part of Servants 
in reſpec of their Maſters, Maids 1n reſpect of their Miſtreſſes, and not to make an impertinent 
Induction of particulars, of all Inferiors in reſpe& of their Superiors : and eſpecially of Children 
in reſpe& of their Parents: Foraſmuch as they have a very peculiar Dependance on them, 
are cheriſh'd, aad brought up tenderly by them, which is not done in the reſt ; and laſtly, 
becauſe Reaſon inclines Children to ſuch Submiſlion and ReſpeR, as Reaſon it ſelf cannot always 
regulate. 

Tis not abſolutely neceſſary for the influencing the Imagination of others to have ſome Autho= 
rity over them, and that they have ſome kind of Dependance on us ; the ſole ſtrength of Imagi- 
nation is ſometimes ſufficient to do it: *Tis common for ſtrangers, for Men of no Reputation, 
for ſuch as we are not prepoſleſs'd with any Eſteem of, to have ſuch force of Imagination, and 
conſequently ſo lively and charming Expreſlions, as to perſwade us without our knowing either 
for what end, or by what means we were perſwaded ; | confels it ſeems {trange it ſhould be ſo, 

: but yet there is nothing commoner. ” ; — 

1 | Now this imaginative Perſwaſion muſt proceed from the force of a Viſionary Wit, who has a 
"þ lively way of Talking, without knowing what he ſays; and whothus brings over the Minds of 
+ Hearers to give a ſtrong aſſent, without knowing what *tis they aſſent to. For the generality of 
Men give way to the torce of the ſenſible Impreſſion, and ſo daztes and confounds them, and 
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makes them paſſionately judge of what they confuſedly conceiv'd. We defire ſuch as ſhall read 
this Work, t6 conſider this thing, to obſerve the Inſtances of it in the Companies they light up- 


on; and to make Refle&ion on what happens in their own Breaſt on ſuch occations z which will 
be a thing of greater uſe to them. than they can imagine. | 


But it ſhould be well conſider'd, that. there are two things, which wonderfully contribute to . 


the Power of other's Imagination over us: The firſt is, a grave and pious Deportment ; the 
ſecond, a Preſumptuous and Libertine Behaviour. For accordingly as we are diſpog'd to Piety or 
Libertiniſm, we ſhall find an Air of Gravity and Plety in Diſcourſe, or a Preſumptuous and Li- 
bertine ſtrain ſhall a&-very differently upon us. 

'Tis true, the one 1s of more dangerous contagion than the other ; but yet we ſhould equally 
reſiſt the ſenſible Manners of either ſide; and only ſubmit to the force of the Reaſons they are 
attended with;. for ridiculous Nonſence and Impertinence may be ſpoke In a grave and ſober way ; 
and Blaſphemy and Profaneneſs, with an Air of Devotion. Wherefore we ſhould, following 
the Advice of St. John, examine Whether the Spirits be of GO D, and not trult all ſorts of Spirits. 
We know the Devils ſometimes transform themſelves into Angels of Light ; and there are Men 
who have, as it were, naturally the Mein of Piety, and Look of Religion, and conſequently a 
well-eſtabliſh'd Reputation in the World ; who yet exempt Men from their Eſſential Obligations, 
even from the loving GOD and their Neighbour; to enflave them to fome cooliſh Practices, or 
Phariſaick Ceremony. | :; : 

But the Strong Imaginations, whoſe Impreſſion and Contagion ſhould more induſtriouſly be 
avoided, are of Men abroad in the World, who aftett the being reputed the Bold Wits; which 
is a Reputation 'eafily acquir'd. For *tis but denying, with a particular Grace, ' Original Sin, 
the Immortality of the Soul, or ridiculing ſome receiv'd Opinion of the Church, to ſet up for ſuch 
an accompliſh'd Wit among the Vulear. 

Theſe little Minds are generally full of Life and Fire, of a forward and haughty Carriage, 
which ſways and diſpoſes Weak Imaginations, to yield to the vivid and piauitble Diſcourſe, which 
to any thinking Man will appear to have nothing in it. For as happy as they are at Expreſling, 
they have but very ill luck at Reaſoning. And yet whilſt Men, though never fo Rational, had 
rather be mov'd and affeted with ſenſible Pleaſure, that attends the way of Delivery, and the 
ſpecious Expreſſions, than to enter into an irkſome Diſquitition of the Reaſons ; *tis vilible theſe 
Minds muſt have theaſcendant over others, and ſo propagate their Contagion and their Errors, 
by the Authority they have over the Imagination of other Men. 
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RAFT. 8: 
I. Of the Force of forhe Authors Imagination. II. Of Tertullian. 


NE of the oreateſt and moſt notorious Proofs of the Power ſome Imaginations have 
over others, is the Prevalency ſome Authors have of perſwading without Reaſons. For 


inſtance, The Turn, Tertullian, Seneca, Montagne, and ſome others give theirDiſcourſe, 
has thoſe Charms and Luſtre, which dazle the Minds of molt Men ; though it be only a faint 
Draught of Fancy, and, as it were, the Shadows of thoſe Authors Imagination. Their Words, 
as dead and 1nanimate as they are, have greater Vigour than the Reaſons of others : They enter, 
they penetrate, they domineer 1n the Soul at ſo imperious a rate,as to challenge Obedience without 
being underſtood, and make their Orders ſubmitted to, before they are known. 
Mind to believe, but he knows not what. When he would know what 'tis he would believe, and 
approaches, as I may ſay, thoſe fleeting Phantoms, to take a View of them, they diſſipate into 
ſmoak with all their gaudy Drapery and Luſtre. 

But though theſe Authors I have nam'd, are the moſt proper Inſtances that can be given, to 
ſhew the Power of ſome Men's Imaginations over others, and I propoſe them for that Purpoſe : 
yet I pretend not to condemn them in every thing. For I cannot forbear having an Eſteem for 
thoſe particular Beauties that are in them, and a Deference to that univerſal Approbation they 
have had for many Ages; I muſt declare I have a great Veneration for ſome of Tertullia;?s 
Works, and eſpecially for his Apology again#t the Gentiles, and his Book of Preſcriptions agains} He- 


j-7eticks;, and for ſome parts of the Books of Sexeca, though I have very little Eſteem for any thing 


luſtr ations. of Aontagn C. 


ertullian was Tadecd a Man of profound Learning, but of a better Memory than Judgment; 


and had a greater Penetration and Extent of Imagination, than of Intelle&. There is no doubt 


but ke was a Vifiontst, in the Senſe I have before explain'd ; and was fraught with moſt of the 
Qualpics I have attributed to the Yiſonary Wits: And the Veneration he had for Aontans's Viſt- 
ons and his Propheteſſes, are an undoubted Demonſtration of the Weakneſs of his Judgment : His 


tervent Zeal, and Tranſports, and Enthſiaſms upon trifling Subje&s, are a ſenſible Indication of 


a diſtemper'd Imagination. What irregular Motions are there in his Hyperboles and Figures? How 
many pompous and magnificent Arguments that owe all their force to their ſculible Luitre, and 


 periwade meerly by giddying.and dazling the Mind ? 
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Chap. IV. | 


To what purpoſe,” for inſtance, does that Author, in juſtifying his wearing the Philoſophers 
Gown inſtead of the uſual one, alledge this Habit was formerly the Faſhion in the City Carthage ? 
Should we at preſent wear Rffs and Caps, becauſe they were in uſe in thedays of our Fore-fathers ? 
Or would it look well for Women to put on old-faſhion'd Hoods and Fardengales, except it be in 
the Carnival, when they would diſguiſe themſelves to go a Maſquerading ? ff 

W hat could be concluded from thoſe pompous and magnificent Deſcriptions of the Changes 
the World undergoes, and what could they contribute to his Apology ? The Moon has different 

Phaſes, the Year changes its Seaſons, and the Fields have another Countenance in Summer than 
 inWinter, Inundations lay whole Provinces under Water ; and Earthquakes ſwallow them up : 
New Cities are built, and new Colontes planted ; and People in ſwarms have over-run and depo- 
pulated entire Countries : And therefore the common Toga ſhould be chang'd tor the Philoſophic 
Pallium. What Afinity 1s there between the thing to be prov'd, and all theſe Changes, and ſe- 
veral others he's at great 'Pains to find out, and which he deſcribes in unnatural, obſcure, and 
bombaſtic Expreſiions? The Peacock varies every ſtep he makes; and the Serpent gliding into a 


narrow hole, {lips out of its Skin, and grows young again ; why then ſhould not we change our 


The Search after Truth, 
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eng Could any Man in his Wits, and in cold Blood, make ſuch Inferences as theſe ? Could any 


Chap. 2. 
& 2}. De 


that ſhould hear him, hold from laughing ? Did not this Author make giddy the Head, and con- Pallio. 


found the Intelle& of his Reader ? | 

Atmoſt all the remainder of that little Book De Pallio, is filPd with 
Reaſons as foreign to his SubjeQ as theſe ; which certainly prove nothing, 
but only amuſe ſuch as are liable to be amus'd : But 'tis needleſs to inſiſt 
longer on this Topzck : It may ſuffice to ſay, That if Accuracy of Thought, 
and Clearneſs and Diſtin&neſs of Diſcourſe, ſhould always appear in what- 
ever a Man writes (ſince the end of Writing is to manifeſt the Truth) 


*tis impoſſible to excuſe this Author, who, by the Teſtimony of Salmaſras, 


the beſt of our Modern Critics, has laid out all his Endeavours to become 
obſcure ; and has ſo well ſucceeded in that Deſign, that this Commentator 
ſcarce forbore Swearing that no Man ever perfe&tly underſtood him. But ſup- 
poling the Gerzs of the Nation, the Humour of the Mode that then pre- 


Multos etiam vidi poſtquam bene 
zſtuaſſent, ut eum aſſequerentur, 
nihil preter ſndorem & inanem ani- 
mi fatigationem lucratos, ab ejus le- 
Ctione diſceſſifle. Sic qui Scotinus ha- 
beri videriq; dignus, qui hoc cogno- 
mentum habere - yoluit, adeo quod 
voluit a ſeipfo impetravit, & efficere 
id quod obtabat valuit,ut liquido ju- 
rare aulim neminem ad hoc tempus 
extitifle, qui poſht jurare hunc libel- 
lum a capite ad calcem uſq; totum,a 
ſe non minus bene intellettum quam 


vaPd, and laſtly, the Nature of Satyre or Raillery, might in ſome meaſure ng bh need 
juſtifie this notable Deſign of being Myſterious and Incomprehenſible : yet | 

all this could never atone for the pitiful Reaſons and the Ramblings of an Author, who in many 

of his Works, as well as this, ſpeaks whatever comes in's Head ; provided it be in ſome unordi- 


nary Thought, which he can ſet off in ſome bold Expreſſion, with hopes of making Oſtentation ' 
of the force, or I might ſay, the corruption of his Imagination. 
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Of the Imagination of Seneca. 


HE Imagination of Sexeca is ſometimes as irregular as Tertulliar's : His impetuous Mo- 
tions carrying him into unknown Regions ; where yet he walks with as great confidence 


and ſecurity, as if he knew where he was, and whither he was tending. Whenever he 
makes large ſteps, ſteps in Figures, and exactly meaſur'd ; he fancies he is far advanc'd ; whereas 
he imitates the Dancers, that always end where they begin. 

We ought to diſtinguiſh: the Force and Beauty of Words, from the Force and Evidence of 
Reaſons. There is doubtleſs much Force, and ſome Beauty in the Words of Sexeca; but very 
little Strength and Evidence 1n his Reaſons : By the Force of Imagination, he gives ſuch a Turn 
to his Words, as moves, agitates, and perſwades by the Impreſſion they make on us; but he fails 
to give that Diſtinctneſs and pure Light, which illuminates aud perſwades by Evidence. His 
Conviction depends on the Commotion he raiſes, and the Pleaſure he ſuggeſts; but ſuch as can 
read him ſedately and undiſturb'd, that can take heed of Surprize, and are us'd to no other Con- 
viction than that of Clearneſs and Evidence of Reaſon, will not, I dare ſay, be convinc'd by his 
Diſcourſe. For, in ſhort, ſo he talks handſomly, he is but little ſolicitous about what he ſays ; 
as if it were poſlible a Man ſhould ſpeak well, without knowing what he ſpeaks. And thus he 
commonly perſwades, without knowing how or why we are perſwaded; as if it were reaſona- 
ble to be convinc'd of any thing without a diſtin& Knowledge of it, and Examination of the 
Proofs that demonſtrate it. | 

W hat can be more ſtately than the Idea he give us of his W:ſe-man; and yet what at the bottom 
is more vain and fantaſtical ? The Portraiture he draws of Plato is too fine to be Natural; but 
*tis ſuch Paint and Varniſh, he puts upon none but the unthinking ſort of Men, and thoſe that are 
| unacquainted with Nature. Cato was a Man, and ſubje& to the Miſery of Men: "Twas only a 
nn Fancy that he was invulnerable, or that when he was ſtruck, he was not hurt : He had neither the 
on hardneſs of Adamant to be impenetrable to Iron, nor the ſtability of Rocks to be unſhaken by the 
Floods, as Seneca pretends: - In a word, he was not infenſible 5 as Seneca himfſelt is oblig'd to ac- 

| knowledge, 
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Evicurns lent than the Vertuous, as Experience manifeſts. 
alt, Injuri- 


F. MaiezrAncue Concerning rg Book II. 


knowledge, when his Imagination is a little cool'd, and he refledts a little better on what he ſays. 
Itague non refert quam multa in lium tela conjiciantur, cum ſit nulls penetrabilis;, quomodo quorundam 
lapidum inexpugnabilis ferro duritia et : nec ſecari adamas, ant ced; vel teri potest, ſed incurrentia ul- 


tro retundit : quemadmodum projects in altum ſcopuli mare frangunt, nec ipſe ulla ſevitie veſtigia tot Ver- 
berati ſecults oftentant : Ita apient!s anmus folidus et, & id robors collegit, ut tam tutus ſit ab injuria, 
quam illa que extuli. Sen. C. 5. Tract. Quod in ſapientem non cadit injuria. | | 

But what? will he not grant that his Wiſe-man may become miſerable, when he acknowledges 
he is not inſenſible to Pain? No by no means; Pain can never affe& him, nor the fear of it diſ- 
quiet him : For his Wiſe. man is Paramount to Fortune, and above the Malice of Men: - and they 
are incapable of giving him any Diſturbance. , ; L I 

Adſum hoc wvobis probaturns, ſub iſto tot civitatum everſore munimenta-incurſu arietis labefieri, & 
turrium altitudinem cuniculis ac latentibus foſſis repente reſidere, & equaturum editiſſimas arces aggerem 
creſcere. At nulla machinamenta poſſe reperiri, que bene fundatum animum agitent, And lower : Nor 
Babylonis muros illi contuleris, quos Alexander intravit ;, non Carthagints, aut Niumantie mania una manu 
capta : non Capitolium arcemve, habent iſta hoſtile veſtigium. CaP. 6. | 

wid tu putas cum ſtolidus ille Rex multitudine telorum diem obſcuraſſet, ullam ſagittam in Solem inci- 
diſſe : ut celeſtia humanas manus effugiunt, & ab his qui templa diruunt, aut ſimulachra conflant, nihil 
divinitati nocetur ;, ita quicquid fit in ſapientem, proterve, petulanter, ſuperbe fruſtra tentatur, Cap. 4. 
Inter fragorem templorum ſuper Deos ſuos cadentium uni homini pax fuit. Cap. 5. 

Non eſt ut dicas ita ut ſoles, hunc ſapientem noſtrum nuſquam inveniri. Non finrgimns iftud human in= 
genis vanum decus, nec ingentem imaginem rei falſe concipimus : ſed qualem confirmamus, & exhibuimus 
& exhibebimus. Ceterum hic ipſe 24. Cato vereor ne ſupra noſtrum exemplar ſit. Cap. 7. 

Videor mihi intueri animum tun incenſum, & efferveſcentem : paras acclamare. Hec ſunt que au- 
Goritatem praceptis veſtris detrahant. Magna promittitis, & que ne optari quidem nedum credi poſ- 
ſunt, And lower : 1ta ſublato alte ſupercilio in eadem, que ceteri, deſcenditis mutatis rerum nominibus; 


tale itaque aliquid, © in hoc eſſe ſuſpicor, quod prima ſpecie pulchrum atque magnificum eſt, nec injuri-' 


am, nec contumeliam accepturum eſſe ſapientem. And lower : Ego vero ſapicntem nen imaginario honore 
verborum exornare conſtitui, ſed eo loco ponere, quo nulla perveniat irjuria, 

Battering Rams, and other Engines of Wars, will ſhake the Walls and Towers of the ſtrongeſt 
Garriſons, and in time level them with the Earth : But what Machines are found ſufficiegt to 


'ſhake the impregnable Mind of his Wiſe-man? Compare not with him the Wall of Babyloz forc'd 


by Alexander ; nor thoſe of Carthage and Numantia, that one General overturn'd: Nor laſtly, the 
Capitol, and the Citadel, which carry the marks of the prevailing Enemy. Arrows ſhot againſt 
the S7 are ſpent in vain; Sacriledges committed 1n the overthrow of Temples, and the Shrines 
of the Gods melted down, touch not the Divinity ; yet the Gods may be overwhelm'd in the 
ruines of their own Temples: But his Wiſe-man ſhall never be oppreſsd ; or rather, he may be 
oppreſs'd, but *tis impoſſible he ſhould be hurt. os 

But think not (fays Seneca) that the Wiſe-man I am picuring, is no where to be found. *Tis 
no vain Fiction of ours, ridiculouſly to exalt the Mind of Man: *Tis not a Stalking Idea, with- 
out Realty and Truth; no, the Original Caro tranſcends perhaps the Picture that I make of 
him. | 

But methinks, continues he, I perceive your Mind begins to kindle, and grow hot; and you 
are ready to cry out, That 'tis the way to make our ſelves contemptible, to promiſe things above 
the reach of Faith or Hope ; and that the Sroicks only change the Names of things, to ſpeak the 


ſame Truths in a more lofty and ſupercilious ſtrain. But ſee how you are miſtaken : For *tis not 


our Deſign to dignifie the Wiſe-man with the imaginary Honour of great and pompous Words ; 
but to ſet him in a place inacceſlible to Injuries and Aﬀronts. 

See here now Sereca's weak Reaſon is hurried away with an impetuous Imagination. But is it 
poſlible for Men, under a continual ſenſe of their Miſeries and Infirmities, to fall into ſuch pre- 
{umptuous and arrogant Notions ? Can a reaſonable Man be perſwaded that Pain cannot touch or 
huit him ? Or could this All-wite, this Self-ſufficient Caro ſuffer without Diſquiet, at leaſt ſome 
Moleſtation, I dow't ſay the heinous Inſults and Abuſes of an enraged Rabble, Dragging, Strip- 
ping, Beating him ; but the Stinging of a filly Fly ? What can be imagin'd more weak againſt ſo 
ſtrong and convincing Proofs of our own Experience, as this pretty Arguing of Seneca, which 
yet is one of his zeſt Arguments? 

V alidins debet efſe quod ledit, eo quod leditur : non eft autem fortior nequitia virtute : non poteFt ergo 
led; Sapiens. Injuria in bonos non tentatur niſi a malis, bonis inter ſe pax es. Quod ſi ledi niſt infirmior 
1109 poteſt,, malus autem bono infirmior eſt, nec injuria bonis niſt a diſpari verenda eſt, injuria in Sapientem 
virum non.cadit. Cap. 7." 

That which hurts, ſays he, muſt be ſtronger than that which is hurt : But Vice is not ſtronger 
than Vertue; therefore the Wiſe-man cannot be hurt. To this we need only anſwer, Either 
that all Men are Sinners, and conſequently worthy of the Miſery they ſuffer, as Religion aſſures 
us; or that if Vice be not ſtronger than Vertue, yet the Vicious may ſometimes be more preva- 


Epicurus was 1n the right, in ſaying that Injuries were ſupportable by a Wiſe-man ; but Seneca cer- 


as tolera- tainly in the wrong, to affirm, The Wiſe-man conld not be injur'd, The Vertue of the Stoicks 

cond never render them .impregnable; ſince 'tis not inconſiſtent with true Vertue for a Man to 
be Miſerable, and pirtiable at the time of his ſuffering ſome Evil : St. Paul and the Primitive Chri- 
ftians, had doubtleſs more Vertue than Caro and all the Sroicks; and yet they confeſs'd they were 


Miſerable 


biles efle 
Sapienti, 

nos injuri- 
a3 non cfſe 
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Cha P. IV. | The Search after Truth. | 3J 
Miſerable through the Pains they endur'd ; though they were Happy through the Proſpe& of an 
Eternal Retribution. 5: rtantum in bac vita ſperantes ſumus, miſerabiliores ſumus onmibus hominibus, 
ſays St. Paul. NH, : | . 
"ba 'tis GOD alone, who through his Grace can give us a real, and a ſolid Vertue, ſo'tis from 
Him-only we can receive the Fruition of a ſolid and real Happineſs ; which yet he neither pro- 
miſes, nor gives us In this Life ; but in the other it muſt be expe&ed-from his Juſtice, as the 
Recompenſe of the Miſeries we have undergone for the Love of him in this: We are not as yet 
in poſſeſſion of that Peace and Repoſe, which nothing can diſturb; even the: Grace of our 
LORD makes us. not ſo Invincible, but it commonly leaves us to the Senſe and Feeling of our 
own Imbecility, both to certihe us there 1s nothing in the World but is capable of hurting us; 
and to teach us to ſuffer, with a modeſt Patience and an humble Reſignation, all the Injuries 
we receive; and not with a faſtuous and haughty Patience, like the Conſtaney of Proud Preſum- 
tuous Cato. | 
: When Caro was ſtruck on the Face, he was not troubP'd at it ; nor would he revenge or par- 
don the Aﬀront, but Dogmatically deny'd that he had receiv'd any. He would be thought infi- 
nitely above thoſe that ſtruck him : So that his Patience was Pride and Arrogance, and affronting 
and abuſing thoſe that injur'd him: This Patience of his being a manifeſt ſign, that he look'd up- 
on his Enemies as Beaſts, with whom *twas below him to be angry. And this Contempt of his 
Enemies, and great Eſteem of himſelf, is what Seneca calls the greatneſs of Courage ; Major: ani- 
mo, ſays he, ({peaking of an Abuſe Caro had receiv'd,) non agnovir, quam ignoviſſet., How extra- 
vagant it is to confound Magnanimity with Pride, and ſeparating Patience from Humility, to joyn 
it with an unſufferable Arrogance. And yet how feelingly does ſuch Extravagance flatter the Va- 
nity of Man, who is never willing to ſtoop and abaſe himſelt? And how dangerous is it, for Chr;- 
ſtians eſpecially, to be inſtruced out of the Morality of an Author of fo little-Judgment as Sezeca, 
and yet of fo ſtrong, ſo lively, and ſo impetuous an Imagination, as dazles, and giddies, and 
drags along the Readers, that have but little Strength of Mind, but great Propenſion to whatever 
indulges Concupiſcence, and their Senſes ? 
Let Chriſtians rather learn from their Maſter, that they are liable to the Inſults and Injuries of 
evil Men; and that the Good are ſometimes ſubjected to the Wicked, by the order of Providence. 
When one of the Officers of the High-Prieſt gave our LORD a box on the Ear ; that Wiſe-man 
of the Chriſtians, he who was infinitely Wiſe, and whoſe Power was as great as his Wiſdom, 
confeſſes that Servant was capable of hurting him : He 1s not vex'd at the Afﬀeront, nor does he 
take Cato's way of Revenge; but pardons, as one that was truly oftended. He was able to revenge 
Himſelf, and deſtroy His Enemies; but he rather ſuffers with a modeſt and an humble Patience, 
offenſive to none, not even to that Servant that had injur'd Him. Whereas Cato either could not, 
or durſt not take a real Revenge of the Aﬀront he had receiv'd, and therefore attempts an ima- 
ginary one, which ſtruck in with his Vanity and his Pride. For he ſwells and exalts his Mind as 
high as the Clouds; from whence he looks down upon Men below as little Flies ; and deſpiſes 
them as inſignificant Inſe&s, incapable of offending him, and unworthy of his Indignation. This 
Viſion, is a Notion worthy of the Wiſe Cato : *Tis this which gives him a greatneſs of Soul, and a 
conſtancy of Courage, that equals him with the Gods. *Tis this which makes him Invulnerable, 
as ſetting him above the Power and Malice of other Men. Alas, poor Cato ! Thou fancieſt thy Sapientia 
Vertue raiſes thee above all things ;. whereas thy Wiſdom is Folly, and thy Magnanimity abomi- _ 
nable before G O D; whatever the Wiſe-men of the World may think of it. Wk 
There are YVifioniſts of ſeveral kinds. Some fancy themſelves transform'd into Cocks and Hens ; e apud 
others think they become Kings and Emperors; and ſome again perſwade themſelves they are in- Deum. 
dependent, and {ke the Gods, And yet whilſt Men look upon thoſe as Madmen, who are confi- Qod ho- 
dent of being chang'd into Cocks afid Kings, they do not always think thoſe ſo, who fay their Ver- — 
tue renders them independent, and equal to the Gods. The Reaſon whereof is, That to be rec- min.” 
kon'd a Madman, *tisnot enough'to have Mad Thoughts; but *tis moreover requilite that theſe tio eft an- 
Thoughts be taken for Viſions and Madneſſes by other Men. For Madmen never go for what te Deum, 
they are, among Madmen that are like them, but only among Rational Men ; as Wiſe-men never £* 16- 
paſs for what they are, in the Company of Madmen. Wherefore ſuch are acknowledg'd for 
Madmen, who take themſelves for Cocks or Kings; becauſe no Man ſees any reaſon to believe ano- 
: ther can be ſo caſily chang'd into a Cock or a King : But 'tis not now-a-days that Men firſt begin to 
think they can become as Gods: It has been the belief of all Ages, and perbaps more of former 
than the latter ; ſo. probable has their Vanity always made that Opinion. They derive it from 
their firſt Parents, for I make no doubt but Adam and Eve were of the ſame Sentiment, when 
| they ſubmitted to the Temptations of the Dev:/, upon the promiſe he made them that they ſhould 
become like GOD: Eritis ſicut Dii. Even the Pureſt and moſt liluminate Intelligencies were fo 
blinded by their Native Pride, as to believe they might grow Independent; and thereupon form'd 
2 Deſign of uſurping the Throne of the ALMIG HTY. Thus we need not wonder that Men, 
who have neither the Purity nor the Illumination of Argels, ſhould give themſelves up to be blin- 
ded and ſeduc'd, by the motiyes of their Vanity. : 
If the Temptation of Greatneſs and Independency be the ſtrongeſt of all others, *tis ſo upon 
its appearing to us, as it did to our firſt Parents, conformable to Reaſon, as well as to! our Incli- 
nation ; becauſe we are not at all times ſenſible of our whole Dependence. Had the Serpere 
threatned our firſt Parents, ſaying, Unleſs you. eat of the Fruit, which GO D has torbidden ye, 
ye ſhall be transform'd, one into a Cogk, and the other into an Her, we make no doubt to affirm, 
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34 F. Martens ancis: Concerning __.. Book Il: 

they had laugh'd at the groſſneſs of the Temptation ; for even we ſhould have laugh'd at it our 
ſelves. _ But the Devil, judging of others by. himſelf, knew well that the deſire of Independency, 
was the Weak-ſide where they were the moſt eaſily taken. * © | | 

The ſecond Reaſon why welook upon thoſe as Diltemper'd in their Brain, who affirm they are 
either Cocks or Kings, but have no ſuch Thoughts of thoſe who aſſure us that nothing can hurt 
them, becauſe they are above Pain, 1s that the Hypocoxdriacks are palpably deceiv'd ; and *tis but 
opening the Eyes to have ſenlible Proofs of their Deluſion. But when Cato affirms that he is not 
hurt by him that ſtrikes him, and that ihe 1s above all the Injuries that can be done to him ; he 
affirms it, or may affirm it with that Haughtineſs and Gravity, . as makes it impoſlible to be diſco- 
vered, whether he is not actually within what he appears to be without. And we are inclin'd 
to believe his Soul is unſhaken, becauſe his Body remains unmovable : For that the outward De- 
portment of our Body isa Natural Indication of what happens inwardly to the Soul. Thus a bold 
Lyar, when he lyes with a ſtrong aſſurance, makes the moſt incredible things believ'd; the Con- 
fidence wherewith he delivers them, 1s a-Proof that affects the Senſes, and conſequently is a ve- 
ry powerful Motive to Perſwaſion with the greateſt part of Men. There are then but few that 
look upon the Stoicks as Yiſionifts, or as hardy Lyers ; + becauſe they can have no ſenſible Proof of 
what paſſes at the bottom of their Soul ; and the Air of their Face is a very ſenſible Argument, 
which eaſily abuſes them; beſides that; their Vanity inclines them to believe that Man's Mind is 
capable of that Greatneſs and Independence, which he boaſts of. 

All which makes it evident, that there are few more dangerous Errors, . or more eafie commu- 
nicated, than thoſe the Books of Sezeca abound with; becauſe they are Errors of a ſubtil and de- 
licate Nature, proportion'd to the Vanity of Man, and like that wherein the Devil engag'd our 
firſt Parents. They are attir'd in theſe Books with moſt ſumptuous and ſplendid Habiliments, 
which make way for their Reception in moſt Minds. Wherein eatring, they ſeize, ſtun, and 
and blind them ; but blind them with a Faſtous Blindneſs, a Dazling Blindneſs ; a Blindneſs at- 
tended with glimmerings of Light; and not an Humbling and Catiginous Blindneſs, that makes a 
Man ſenſible he is blind, and acknowledge it to others. The being ſtruck with this Blindneſs of 
Pride makes us reckon our ſelves the Fine and the Bold Wits; and others alſo think us ſo, and ad- 


Beaux , mire us. So nothing is more contagious than this Blindneſs; whilſt the Vanity and Senſibility of 
rs ” Men, the Corruption of the Senſes and the Paſſions diſpoſe them to the deſire of being ſtruck with 


Toris, It, and provokes them to ſtrike others with it alſo. 

[ am then of Opinion that there is no Author more fit than Sexeca, to exemplifie that contagi- 
ous Communication of a great many. Men, who go by the Name of the Fine and Bold Wits ;, and 
to ſhew how theſe ſtrong and vigorous Imaginations domineer over the Weak and Unenlightened 
Minds ; not by the force and evidence of their Reaſons, which are the Productions of the Mind ; 
but by the Turn, and lively way of Expreſſion, -which depend on the Strength of Imagi- 
nation. Fe AY 
I know well enough that this Author's Reputation 1s conſiderable in the World, and *will be 
look'd upon as a raſh attempt to have treated him as a very Imaginative, and Injudicious Au- 
thor : But *twas chiefly upon the Account of his Eſteem I have ſaid ſo much of him here; not 
ont of any Envy or 1ll Humour, but becauſe the Eſtimation he is in, will more ſenſibly touch the 
Mind of the Reader, and more cloſely apply it to the Conſideration of the Errors I have at- 
tack'd. For we ſhould, as far as poſſible, bring the moſt Eminent Inſtances, when the things 
we fay are important, it being ſometimes an Honouring a Book, to Critizice upon it. But yet 1 
am not the only Man that finds fault with the Writings of Sexeca, for not to mention ſome Fa- 

 mouns Men of our own Age, *tis near ſix hundred Years ago, that a moſt Judicious Author ob- 
r. In Phi- ſexy'd, there was little ExaQneſs in his Philoſophy, little Judgment and Juſtice in his Elocution ; 


— and his Reputation was rather the reſult of the Heat, and indiſcreet Inclination of Youth, than 


ligens, the Conſent of Learned and Judicious Men. 

2, Velles Publickly to engage the groſſeſt and moſt palpable Errors, is labour loſt, there being no conta- 
eum \uo pjon in them. *T would be ridiculous to advertiſe Men, that Hypocondriack People are deceiv'd ; 
ngenio , *tis viſible to all the World. But it thoſe very Men, they have the greateſt Opinion of, ſhould 
dixifle ali- 7 be axial + ; f Eice © a th +1 left they" thout? foo: 7 | 
eno judi- CNANCC to De MUTAKEN, t1S a PIECE OT 1erVIce TO aUmoniIN tnem, eit they Ihould imitate them in 
cio; their Errors. Now *tis plain that the Spirit of Sezeca is a Spirit of Pride and Vanity : And where- 

3. Si ali- as Pride, according to the Scripture, is the Origine of Sin ; [rim Peccati Superbia: The Spirit 
qua con- of Sexeca cannot be the Spirit of the Goſpel ; nor his 270rals be allied to the orals of our SAY 1- 
nn OUR, the only true and ſolid Aorals. 

Conſent True tis, that all the Notions of Sereca are not falſe nor dangerous. And he may be read 


Erudito: with profit by ſuch as have an exaQneſs of Thought, and are acquainted with the Foundation of 


_ rum quam Chr:ſtian Morality, Good uſe has been made of him by Great Men, and I have no intent of blam- 


nontocamcn ing thoſe, who to accommodate themſelves to the Weakneſs of others, that had an exceſſive 

compro- Eſteem tor him, have drawn Arguments from his Works whereby to defend the 24orality of our 

baretur, LORD, and oppugn the Enemies of the Goſpel with their own Weapons. 

ouintil.lib The Alcoran has many good things in it, and ſome true Prophecies are to be found in the Cem- 

9 cape 2+ turies Of Noſtradamus. The Alcoran is made uſe of, to oppoſe the Religion of Mabomer ; and No- 
ſtradamus's Prophecies may be of uſe to convince ſome Fantaſtick and Viſionary People, But what 
is good 1n the Alcoran can't make it a good Book, nor can ſome true Explications in Noftradamss's 
Centuries make him ever paſs for a Prophet ; neither can it be ſaid, that all who make uſe of theſe 
Authors, approve them, or have for them any real Eſteem, 
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Chap.. V. * "The Search after Truth. 
A Man ought not to go about to overthrow what I have ſaid about. Seneca,, by alledging ahun- 
dance of Quotatians out of him, which contain in them nothing but ſolid Truths, and conſonant 
to the Goſpel : For I grant many ſuch are met with in that Author ; | 
ran, and other miſchievous Books. Nor would he be leſs to blame, who ſhould overwhelm me 
with the Authority of thoſe great Numbers, who have made uſe of Seneca, ſince uſe may be made 
of Wee we thiuk an impertinent Book, provided thoſe we ſpeak to, judge otherwiſe of it than 
our ſelves. | | 

But to ruine 1ntirely the W:/dom: of the Stoicks, we need only know one thing, which is ſuffici- 
ently prov'd by Experience, and by what we havealready faid ; which is, that we are link'd and 
faſten'd to our Body, our Relations, our Friends, our Prince, and our Country, by ſuch ties as 
we neither can break, nor could for ſhame endeayour it. Our Soul is united to our Body, atd by 


- our Body to all things Viſible, by fo potent an Hand, that *tis impoſſible by our own force, to 
looſen the Connection : *Tis impoſſible our Body ſhould be prick'd, but we muſt be prick'd and 


hart our ſelves; becauſe the ſtate of Lite weare in," moſt neceſſarily requires this Correſpondence 


between us, and the Body which we have. In like manner *tis impoſſible to hear our ſelves re- 


proach'd and deſpis'd, but we muſt feel ſome diſcontent thereupon ; becauſe GO D, having 
made us for ſociable converſe with other Men, has given us an Inclination for every thing, capa- 
ble to bind and cement us together ; which Inclination, we have not ſtrength enough of our 
ſelves to overcome. *T1s Extravagance to ſay that Pain does not hurt us; and that words of Con- 
tumely and Contempt are not at all offenſive to us, as being above ſuch things as theſe : There is 
no getting above Natwre, without being aſſiſted by Grace; nor was there ever any $St9ick who de- 
ſpis'd Glory and the Eſteem of Men, through the meer Strength of his Mind. 

Men may indeed get the maſtery of their Paſſions, by contrary Paſſions : They may vanquiſh 
their Fear or their Pain by Vain Glory ; I mean only that they may abſtain from Flying or Com- 
plaining, when ſeeing themſelves in the mid(t of a multitude, the deſire of Glory ſupports them 
and ſtops thoſe motions in their Bodies which put them upon Flight : In this manner they may 
conquer them ; but this is no Conquelt or Deliverance from their ſlavery ; *tis poſſibly to change 
their Maſter for ſome time, or rather to put on a longer and an heavier chain: *Tis to grow wile, 
happy, and free only in appearance, but in reality to ſuffer an hard and cruel bondage. The na- 
tural union a Man has ſtill with his Body, may be reſiſted by that union he has with Men ; be- 
cauſe Nature may be reſiſted by the ſtrength of Nature. GO D may be reſiſted by the forces He 
himſelf ſupplies us with ; but G OD cannot be reſiſted by the ſtrength of a Man's own mind; 
Nature can't be perfe&ly vanquiſh'd but by Grace: becauſe GO D cannot, if I may be allow'd ſo 
to ſpeak, be overcome but by the ſpecial auxiliaries of GO D himſelf. . 

And thus that ſo much celebrated and vaunted Divilion of all things, in ſuch as depend not on 
us, and ſuch as we ought not to depend on, is a Diviſion that ſeems agreeable to Reaſon, but is 
not conſiſtent with this diſorder'd ſtate Sin has reduc'd us to. We are united to all the Creatures 
by the Order of GOD; but we abſolutely depend on them by the Diſorders of Sin: So that be- 
ing incapable of Happineſs, when in Pain or Diſturbance, we ought not to hope for Happineſs in 
this Life, by imagining we have no Dependence upon thoſe things to which weare naturally ſlaves. 
There 1s no pollibility of being happy, except by a lively Faith, and a ſolid Hope (which gives 
us a fore-taſt of the Enjoyment of future Goods) nor of living up to the Rules of Vertue, and 


overcoming Nature ; unleſs ſupported by the Grace merited for us by Our LORD and SAY I 
OUR JESUS CHRIST. | 
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CHAT Yv:; 
Of Montagne's Bovk. 


MM =: AGMNE's Eſlays may ſerve as another inſtance, to prove the Influence ſome 


Imaginations have over others. For that Author has ſuch a fort of a Fine and Debo- 
naire way, and gives ſuch a Lively and Natural Turn to his Thoughr, as 'tis almoſt 
impoſlible to read him, without being prejudic'd in his behalf; that his affe&ted Negligence ad- 


mirably becomes him, and indears him to moſt Men, without making him contemptible ; and his 


Arrogancy isthat of a Gentleman, if we may ſay ſo, that makes him reſpeQted, and not diſliked. 
That Air of Gentility and Gallantry, ſuſtain*d by ſome ſtock of Learning, works fo prodigiouſly 
on the Mind, that a Man often admires him, and ſtill yields to his Deciſions, without daring to 
enquire into them, and ſometimes without underſtanding them. *T':s not by the ſtrength or his 
Reaſons he perſwades; for Reaſons are ſeldom alledg'd for what he advances, at leaſt ſuch as have 
any force and ſolidity in them. And indeed he neither has any Principles whereon to bottoin 
his Reaſonings, nor any Method to make Deductions from his Principles: A Touch of Hiſtory 
is no- Argument; nor a little Story a Demonſtration: A conple of Verſes of Hor-ce, or an 


Apophthegm of Cleomenes or Ceſar, are not fit to perſwade Reaſonable Men : And yet theſe £f:.ys 


are nothing but a Contexture of ſcraps of Hiſtory, little Relations, good Words, D:/ichs and 
Apophthegms. | £ 
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and fo there are'in the Alco- : 
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Montagne ſhould not be look'd upon in his Eſſays as a Man that argues, but as one that writes 


:« Diverſion: whoſe drift is the Pleaſure, and not the Inſtruction of his Reader : And if 
thoſe I ed were only diverted by him, it muſt be own'd that 2ſontagye could not do them 
© much#harm. But tis next to impoſſible to forbear loving that which pleaſes, and not to Ly 
thoſe Diſhes that are agreeable to the Palate. Nor can the Mind Jong be pleas'd with the read- 
ing of an Author, but it will take in its Sentiments, or at leaſt receive ſome TinCture from them, 
which mingling with its Idea's, makes them confus'd and obſcure. - | OED" 

But 'tis not only dangerous to read Montagne for Diverſion; by reaſon that the Pleaſure a an 
takes in him, inſenſibly engages him in his Opinions; bfit alſo, becauſe his Pleaſure 1s more cri- 
minal than is imagin'd. For *tis certain that this Pleaſure ariſes chiefly from Concupiicence, 
and that it only feeds and ſtrengthens the Paſſions ; this Author's way of Writing being only 


ſo taking, becauſe 'ris ſenſible and moving, and that it rouſes our Paſſions in an imperceptible - 


manner. . : 

It would not be time miſpent to prove this in particular z and, in general, that we are pleas q 
with all the divers Styles of Men, meerly on the account of the ſecret Corruption of our Morals ; 
but this is not the proper place for it; and beſides it would carry us too far. from our purpole. 
However, if we but refle& on the Connetion of our Idev's and Paſſions I formerly ſpoke of; as 
alſo upon what paſſes withinour ſelves at the time of our Reading ſome well wrote piece, we may 
in ſome meaſure diſcover, that if we love the Sublime Style, the noble and free Air of ſome Au- 
thors, tis becauſe of our Vanity, and our Paſſion for Greatneſs and Independency. And that 
the reliſhwe find in that delicacy of Effeminare Diſcourſes, is deriv'd from no other Fountain, than 
a ſecret Inclination for Softneſs and Pleaſure. In a word, *tis Senſibility and not Reaſon, a cer- 
tain Skill and Faculty for whar affets the Senſes, and not for Truth, that makes ſome Authors 
charm and raviſh us, even whether we will or no. But to return to ortagne. 

The Reaſons why his greateſs Admirers ſo much cry him up, to me ſeems to be, that they 
thought him a Judicious Author, and far from the imputation of Pedartry; as alſo one who was 
throughly acquainted with the nature and weakneſſes of the Mind. If I ſhould ſhew then that 
Atontagne with all his Gallantry, was as much a Pedant as many others; and that he had a very 
imperte&t Knowledge of the Mind: I ſhall make it appear, that thoſe who moſt admire him, 
were not perſwaded by the Evidence of his Reaſons, but were only brought over by the Force of 


his Imaginat! 0n. 


The word Pedant is very Equivocal; but Uſe, if I miſtake not, and even Reaſon, will have it 
hgnifie thoſe, who to make oltentation of their falſe Science, quote all ſorts of Authors, right or 
wrong ; talk meerly for talking fake, and to beadmir'd by the Ignorant ; and without any Judg- 
ment or Diſcretion, amaſs together Apophthegms and Paſſages of Hiſtory, to prove,or at leaſt pre- 
tend to prove things, that cauaot be made out by any thing but Reaſon. CE, 

Peaant 1s oppos'd to Rational; and that which makes Pedants ſo odious to Men of Senſe, is their 
being Irrational ; for ſeaſible Men, naturally loving to Reaſon, can't endure the Converſation of 
thoſe who reaſon not at all. Pedants are unable to reaſon, becauſe their Mind is little, or elſe is 
taken up with #al/e Learning ; and they are unwilling to reaſon, as knowing they are eſteem'd and 
admir'd by ſome ſort of People, more for their citing ſome paſſage of an Unknown or Ancient 
Author, than pretending to Argument and Reaſoning. And thus their Vanity acquieſcing in the 
proſpect of the reſpec that's paid to them, fixes them to the ſtudy of uncommon, and out of the 
way Sclences, that attra& the Admiration of the Vulgar. 

Peaants therefore are vain, and arrogant, of great Memory, and little Judgments : ſucceſs- 
ful and powerful in Citations, misfortunate and weak in Reaſons: Of a vigorous and capa- 
m— NO 3 but deſultory and diſorderly, and unable to keep to any Accuracy and 

xactnels. 

Having thus clear'd the Notion of the word Pedart, it will be no hard matter to prove 10- 
tagne as much a Pedant as molt others, in this ſignification of ic; which ſeems moſt agreeable to 
Reaſon and Cuſtom. For I ſpeak not here of the Pedant of the Long Robe, it being not a Pxda- 
gogue's Gown that only makes a Pedant. Montagne, who had ſuch an averſion to Pedanrry, 
poſſibly never wore a Gown ; but nevertheleſs could not-diveſt himſelf of all his Sr, 
tions. He has labour'd much for a Gentleman-like way, but has taken no great pains for ex- 


actneſs of Thoughts ; or if he has, *twas to very little purpoſe. And fo he became a Genteel 


Pedant, or a Pedant of a ſpecies entirely new ; rather than a Rational, Judicious, and a Worthy 
Man. | 


Aontagne's Book contains ſo evident Proofs of the Vanity and Arrogance of its Author, as may 
make it ſeem an uſeleſs Undertaking to ſtand to remark them. For a Man muſt needs be very 


 Concelted, that, like him, could imagine the World would be at the pains of reading fo large a 


Book, meerly to gain ſome acquaintance with its Author's Humours. He mult neceſſarily diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf from the reſt of the World, and look upon his own Perſon as the Miracle and Phe- 


3x of Nature. 


Apoc. 2, 
Conſervus 
tuus ſun 


All created Beings are under an indiſpenſable obligation of turning off the Minds of ſuch as 
would adore them, towards the only One, that deſerves their Adoration: And Religion teaches 
us never to ſuffer the Mind and Heart of Man, whom GO D created for himſelf, to be bulied 
about us; and to be taken up with loving and admiring us. When St. Joby proſtrated himſelf: 


 &c. Deum before the Angel of the LO KD, the Angel forbad him, ſaying ; I am thy fellow Servant, and of 
thy Brethren : Worſhip "GOD. None but the Devils, and ſuch as partake of their Pride, are 


pleas'd 


adora. 
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Chap. . | The Search after Truth, 


pleas'd with being worſhipp'd : To require therefore that others ſhould be affected and taken up 
with our particulars, what 1s it but to deſire not only to be worſhipp'd with an outward -and appa- 


rent, but alſo with a real and inward worſhip? *Tis to deſire to be worſhipp'd even as COD him- 
ſelf delires it, that 1s, in Sp7rit and in Truth. | 


97 


Meontapne wrote his Buok purely to picture himſelf,” and repreſent his own Humours and Incli- | 


nations; as he acknowledges himſelf in the Advertiſement to the Reader, inſerted in all the Edi- 
tions. I give the Pifture of my ſelf, ſays he: 1am my ſelf the Subjet of my Book. Which is found 
true enough by thoſe that read him ; for there are few Chapters wherein he makes not ſome Di- 
greſſion to talk of himſelf: and there are even ſome whole Chapters wherein he talks of nothing 
elſe. But if he wrote his Book meerly to deſcribe Himelf,. he certainly Printed it, that his own 


Charafter might be 7ead init. He therefore deſir'd to be the Subje& of the Thoughts and Attention 


of Men ; though he ſays there 1s no reaſon a Man ſhould employ his time-upon ſo frivolons and 
idle a Subject. Which words make only for his Commendation : For if he thought it unreaſona- 
ble for Men to ſpend their time in reading his Book, he himſelf ated againſt Common Senſe in 
publ iſhing it. And ſo we are oblig'd to believe either that he Thought zo: what he /ad, or did not 
what became him. 

But *tis a pleaſant Excuſe of his Vanity, to ſay he wrote only for his Friends and Relations : 
For, if ſo, how chance there were publiſh'd three Editions? Was not one enough for all his 
Friends and Relations ? Why did he make Additions to his Book in the laſt Impreſſions, but no 
Retractions; but that Fortune favour'd his Intentions ? 7 add, ſays he, but make no Correftions, be- 
cauſe when once a Man has made his Book of publick right, he has, in my Opinion, no more pretence or 
title to it, Let him ſay what he can better in another, but let him not corrupt the Works already fold. 
Of ſuch as theſe *tis folly to purchaſe any thing before they are dead : Let them think long before they 
prbliſh. Why are they in ſuch haſte ? My Book is always one and the ſame. He then was willing to 
publiſh his Book for, and depoſite it with the reſt of the World, as well as to his Friends and Re- 
lations. But yet his Vanity had never been pardonable, if he had only turn'd and fix'd the Mind 
and Heart of his Friends and Relations on his PiQture, fo long time as is neceſſary to the reading 
of his Book. EY | 

If *tis a Fault for a Man to ſpeak often of himſelf, *tis Impudence, or rather a kind of Sottiſh- 
neſs to praiſe himſelf at every turn as Mertagne does: This being not only to ſin againſt Oxs/tian 
Humility, but alſo R:ght Reaſon. 

Men are made for a ſociable Life, and to be form'd into Bodies, and Communities. But it muſt 
be obſerv'd, that every particular that makes a part of a Society, would not be thought the mea- 
neſt part of it. And fo thoſe who are their own Encomia#s, exalting themſelves above the reſt, 
and looking upon others as the bottom-moſt parts of their Society, and themſelves as the Top- 
moſt and moſt Honourable, aſſume an Opinion of themſelves, that regders them odious, inſtead 
of indearing them to the Aﬀections and Eſteem oof the World. 


'Tis then a Vanity, and an indiſcreet and ridiculous Vanity in 2fontagre, to talk ſo much to his 


own Advantage, on all occaſions : But *tis a Vanity ſtill more Extravagant in this Author to 
tranſcribe his own Imperfe&tions: For if we well obſerve him, we -ſhall find that moſt of the 
Faults he diſcovers of himſelf, are ſuch as are glory'd in by the World, by reaſon of the Cor- 
ruption of the Age : That he freely attributes ſuch to himſelf, as can make him paſs for a Bo! 
W:t, or give him the Air of a Gentleman; and that with intent to be better credited when ke 
ſpeaks in his own Commendation, he counterfeits a frank Confeſſion of his Irregularities. He has 
reaſon to ſay, that The ſerting too high an Ohinion of one's ſelf, proceeds often from an equally Arro- 
gant Temper. "Tis always an infallible ſign that a Man has an Opinion of himſelf; and indee 
Montagne ſeems to me more arrogant and vatn, in diſcommending than praiſing himſelf ; it being 
an inſufferable Pride, to make his Vices the Motives fo his Vanity, rather than to his Humiliation. 
I had rather ſee a Man conceal his Crimes with Shame, than publiſh them with Impudence; and, 
in my Mind, we ought to have that Unchriſtian way of Gallantry in abhorrence, wherein on 
tagne publiſhes his Defects. But let us examine the other Qualities of his Miud. 

If we would believe 2orntzgre on his word, he*would perſwade us thatthe was a Man of Vo 
Retention , that his Memory was treacherous, and faiPd him in every thing : But that 1n his Judg- 
ment, there was no defect. And yet ſhould we credit the Portraicture he has drawn of his 9wn 
Mind, I mean his Book, we ſhould be of a different Opinion. 7 conld nor, ſays he, receive an Or- 
der without my Table-book;, and if I had an Oration to ſpeak, that was conſuderably 0:0-Winacd, "I was 
for&d to that vile and miſerable neceſſity of learning it word for word by Heart ;, otherwiſe I ad neither 
Preſence nor Aſſurance, for fear my Memory ſhould ſhew me a ſlippery trick. Does a Man that conld 
learn Memoriter, word for word long-winded Diſcourſes, to give him ſome Preſence and Afſu- 
Trance, fail more in his Memory than his Judgment ? And can we believe 2Zontage when he fays, 
T am forc'd to call my Domeſtick Servants by the Names of their Offices, or their Con:tries ;, it being the 
moſt difficult thing to remember Names; and, if I ſhould live long, 1 am perſwaded 1 ſhould forget my 
own ? That a plain Gentleman, who could retain by Heart, and word tor word, and with Afſu- 
rance, long-winded Diſcourſes, ſhould have ſuch a multitude of Servants, that he could not re- 
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member their Names! That a Man, who was Born and Bred in the mid5t of Fields and Tullage, who L. 12. WG 


kept Buſineſs and Farms in hus Hanas ;, and who ſays, To be regardleſs of what lies at o:7 Feet, of what 
we have in our Hands, and of what mo$t nearly concerns the neceſſities and uſe of Life, is a thing utter! 
inconſiſtent with his Maxim, ſhould forget the French Names of his Domeſticks ! Could he be 1gno- 


- rant, as he ſays, of the moFt part of our Coins in ufe, the difference of one Grain from another, either 
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in the Farth or Granary, unleſs it were the moſt manifeſt ; of the groſſeſt Principles of Agri-- 
8 | culture, which there's hardly a Child but knows ; what uſe Leaven is of in making Bread; and 
3 ; why Wine muſt ſtand ſometime in the Fat, before it ferments , .and yet has his Mind ſftor'd with . 


the Names of the Ancient Philoſophers and their Principles; with the Idea's of Plato, Epicurus's Atoms, 
7,2.Ck12 the Plenum and Vacuum of Lencippus and Democritus;, the Water of Thales, Anaximander”s Infinity 


of Nature, Diogeness Air, the Numbers and Symmetry of Pythagoras, the Infinite of Parmenides ;' 


the Unity of Muſeys ; the Water and Fire of Apolloderus; the Similar Parts of Anaxagoras;, the 
\ Diſcord and Friendſhip of Empedocles ;, the Fire of Heraclitus, '&C. A Man that in three or four Pa- 
ges of his Book, quotes more than fifty different Authors, with their Opimons: Who has fill'd his 
Book with various Hiſtorical Paſſages,and many confus'd Apophthegms; whoin point ot Books, ſays, 
Hiſtory and Poeſy were his Excellency : Who contradias Mmſelt every moment, and ia the ſame 
Chapter, and even in the ſpeaking of things he pretends to be beſt acquainted with; I mean the 
Qualities of his Mind, ſhould this Man boaſt that his Juagmezt is better than his Memory ? 

We wiil confeſs that Montagne was Excellent at Forgerfulneſs, ſince Montagne allure us of it, and 
would have us think ſo ; nor is this altogether contrary to Truth. But let us not beheve him on 
his word,or for the Praiſes that he gives himſelf; that he was a Man of great Senſe, and of extra- 

_ ordinary Sagacity of Mind : For this might engage us in Error, and give too much Countenance to 
thoſe falſe and dangerous Opinions, he puts off with a preſumptuous and*dogmatical Arrogance, 
which only confounds and blinds the feebler ſorts of Minds. _ | 

The other Encomium they beſtow on Montagne, is, that he was perfectly acquainted with the 
Mind of Man; that he ſurvey'd it to the bottom,its Nature, and its Properties ; that he knew the 
ſtrong and weak ſides of it; and, in a word, all that could be known of it. Let us ſee if he de- 
ſerve theſe Praiſes, and whence it comes to paſs Men are ſo liberal on his behalf. 

Thoſe who have read Montagne, know well enough that he would fain paſs for a Pyrrhoni#, 

L.1.Ch.22 and that he takes Pride in doubting of all things. The per/ſwaſion of Certainty in any thing, lays he, 
is a certain teſtimony of Folly, and extream incertainty ; and there is not a fooliſher and leſs Philoſophical 
ſort of Men, than the Philodox of Plato: On the contrary, he extolls the Pyrrhoniſtsat that exceſſive 
rate In the ſame Chapter, that *tis not to be doubted but he was of the ſame Sea. *"T'was neceſ- 
ſary in the time heliv'd, to doubt of every thing, to paſs for a Man of Parts and a Gentleman 
and the Quality of a Bold Wir, which he pretended to, engag'd him farther in theſe Opinions. 
Now *tis but ſuppoſing him an Academick, to be able at-one ſtroke to manifeſt him the molt 1g- 
norant of all Men; not only in what relates to the Nature of the Mind, but in every thing elſe. 
For ſince there is an Eſſential difference between Knowing and Douvting, if the Academicks lay 
what they think ; when they aſſure us, They know nothing, we may conclude they are the moſt Ig- 
norant Perſons in the World. T0 Ie x 

But they are not only the moſt Jonorart of all others; but alſo the moſt Unreaſonable Defenders 


of their Opinions : For they not only reje& what is moſt certain, and univerſally receiv'd, to be 


thought the Bold Wirs; but by the ſame ſtrength of Imagination, love to talk in a Decihive Magj- 
ſterial ſtrain, about the moſt uncertain and improbable things in Nature. Aontazze attords us a 
manifeſt Inſtance of this Diſtemper of Mind: And we mult neceſſarily ſay he was not only ig= 
norant of the Nature of an Humane Mind, but was in the groſſeſt Errors upon that Subject, ſup- 
poſing he had /a:d what he thought of it, as he ought to have done. 

For what can we ſay of a Man that confounds the 24;nd with Matter, that reports the moſt ex- 
travagant Opinions of the Philoſophers, about the Nature of the Soul, without deſpitiag them 
and ina way that gives us to underſtand he l1ik'd thoſe beſt, that were moſt oppoſite to Reaſon : 
Who ſaw no neceſlity of the Immortality of our Souls ; who thinks it indiſcoverable by Humane 
Reaſon; and who looks upon the Arguments that are given for it, as Dreams, which the delire 

| of it breeds in us : Somnia non docentis, ſed optantis : Who finds fault with Men for ſeparating from 
the Crowd of other Creatures, and diſtinguiſhing themſelves from Beaſts, which he calls our Fel- 
low Brethren and Companions , who believes they converſe with, and underſtand each other, and ridicule 
us; as we diſcourſe and underſtand one another, and laugh at them; who makes a greater difference bee 


twixt Man and Man, thanbetwixt a Man and a Beaſt: Who attributes even to Spiders, Deliberation, 


had no advantage over that of Beaſts, readily embraces this Opinion. That *tis not by or Reaſon, 
our Diſcourſe, our Soul, we have the Aſcendant over Beaſts ;, but on the acconnt of our Beauty, the fine- 
neſs of our Completion, and the excellent Diſpoſition of our Members, in compariſon of which we ought 
to give up our Intelligence, Prudence, and the reſt, as trivial Accompliſaments, &c. Can any 


| one ſay that a Man who concludes with ſuch the moſt extravagant Opinions, as that *Tis er by 
j the Deduttions of Reaſon, but our Arrogance and Obſtinacy, that we give our ſelves the Preeminence above 


| other Animals, hada very exa&t Knowledge of the Mind of Man? Or can he think to convince 
others herein ? | W::-; 


| But we ſhould do all Men Juſtice, and impartially declare what was the Character of Montange's 


gether, make not that accompliſh'd thing which generally goes by the Name of Finene/; and Beau-' 


the Ingredients of the Five Wit. *Tis the glittering and not the ſolid Mind, that pleaſes the ge- 


nerality 5 becauſe they love what touches the Senſes above that which inſtrudts their Reaſon. And 
thus taking the Fineneſs of Imagination for the Fineneſs of the Mind, we may ſay, that Ado: 
zagne had a Mind Fine, and indeed extraordinary : His Idea's are falſe, but kandfom. His Ex- 

preſſious 


Thought, and Concluſron. And who after having maintain'd, that the Diſpofirion of the Humane. Body, 


Mind. He had indeed but /iztle Memory, and till leſs Judgment : But theſe two Qualities put to-. 


_ ty of Wit or Parts. *Tisthe Beauty, the Vivacitys and the Extent of Imagination which are: . 
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preſſions irregular and bold, but taking : His diſcourſes ill-ſeaſon'd, but well imagin'd. There 
appears throughout his Book the CharaQer of an Original, that is infinitely pleaſing.” As great a 
Copyer as he 1s, the Copyer 1s not difcern'd ; his ſtrong and bold Imagination giving always the 
turn of an Original, even to what was the moſt ſto'n. To conclude, he has every thing neceſ- 
fary either for pleaſing us, or impoſing on us : And, I think, I have ſufficiently ſhewn, that *tis 
not by convincing their Reaſon he gets into the Favour and Admiration'of Men, but by turning 


their Mind by an ever-victorious Vivacity of his imperious Imagination. 


— 


CHAP. VL Ne 


I. Of Witches in Imagination, and of Wolf-mien. II. The Ct 
cluſion of the two fir Books. 


r HE ftrangeſt effect of the force of Imagination, is the immoderate Fear of the Appari- 
tion of Spirits, Witchcraft, Spells, and Charms, Lycanthropes or Wolf-men, and gene- 
| rally of whatever is ſuppos'd to depend on the Power of the Devil. 

There is nothing more terrible, or that frightens the Mind more, and makes deeper impreſ- T. 
fions in the Brain, than the Idea of an inviſible Power, intent upon doing us miſchief, and to which of 7n4gi- : 
we can make no reſiſtance : Whatever Diſcourſes raiſe that Idea, are attended to with dread, Wit has == 
and curioſity : Now Men afteting all that's extraordinary, take a whimſical delight in relating AR 
ſurprizing and prodigious Stories, of the Power and Malice of Witches, both to the {caring others 
and- themſelves. And ſo we need not wonder that Sorcerers and Witches are fo common in ſome 
Countries, where the belief of the Wirches-Sabbath is deeply rooted in the Mind : Where all the 
moſt extravagant Relations of Wirchcrafrs are liſten'd to as Authentic Hiſtories; and where Mad- 
men and Y:iſ:onis:, whoſe Imagination has been diſtemper'd through the recital of theſe Stories, 
and the corruption of their Hearts, .are burnt for real Sorcerers and Witches. 

I know well enough I ſhall incur the blame of a great many, for attributing the moſt part of 
Witchcrafts to the power of Imagination, as knowing Men love to be ſcar'd and frightned ; that 
they are angry with ſuch as would diſabuſe them, and are like thoſe imaginary ſick People, who 
reſpeftfully harken to, and punRually execute the orders of Phyſicians who prognoſticate direful 
accidents to them : For Superſtitions are not eaſily either deſtroy'd or oppos'd without finding a 
oreat number of Patrons and Defenders. And that Inclination to a blind-fold Belief of all 
the Dreams and Illuſions of Demonographers is produc'd, and upheld by the ſame Cauſe ; which 
makes the Superſtitions ſtiff and untractable, as It were eaſie to demonſtrate. However, this 
ought not to diſcourage me from ſhewing in a few words, how I believe ſuch Opinions as theſe 
take footing. 

A Shepherd in his Cottage after Supper, gives his Wife and Children a Narrative of the adven- 
tures of the Wirches-Sabbath, And having his Imagination moderately warm'd by the Vapours of 
ſtrong Liquors, and fancying he has been often an Aſſiſtant at that imaginary Rendezvons, fails 
not to deliver himſelf in a manner ſtrong and lively. His natural Eloquence, together with the 
Diſpoſition his whole Family 1s 1n, to hearken to a Subjet ſo new and terrible, muſt doubtleſs 
produce prodigious Impreſſions in weak Imaginations ; nor is it naturally poſſible but his Wife and 
Children muſt be diſmay'd, muſt be affected and convinc'd with what they hear him ſay. *Tis an 
Husband, ris a Father that ſpeaks of what himſelf has been an Eye-witneſs and Agent: He is 
belov'd and reſpected, and why ſhould he not be believ'd ? The Shepherd repeats the ſame thing 
one day after another ; his Wite's and Children's Imagination receive deeper and deeper Impreſ- 
ſions of it by degrees, till at laſt it grows familiar ; their Fears vaniſh, but Conviction ſtays be- 
hind ; and at length Curiofity invites them to go to it themſelves. They anoint themſelves, and 
lay them down to ſleep : This Diſpoſition of Heart, gives an additional heat: to their Imagina- 
tion, and the Traces the Shepherd had imprinted on their Brain open, ſo as to make them fancy 
in their lleep all the Motions of the Ceremony he had deſcrib'd to them, preſent and real. They 
wake, and ask each other, and give a mutual Relation of what they ſay. And thus they ſtreng- 
then the Traces of their Viſion; and he who has the ſtrongeſt Imagination, having the beſt 
knack at perſwading the reſt, fails not in a few Nights time, to Methodize the Imaginary Hiſto- 
ry of the Sabbath. Here now are your finiſh'd Witches of the Shepherd's making ; and theſe in 
their turn will make many others, if having a ſtrong and lively Imagination, they be not deterr'd 

by Fear from telling the like Stories. = | | 

There have been known ſuch hearty down-right Witches, as made no ſcruple to confeſs to eve- 

ry-body their going to the Sabbath; aud who were ſo throughly convinc'd of it, that though ſeve- 

_ ral Perſons watch'd them, and aſſur'd them they never ſtirr'd aft of their Bed, yet have with- 
ſtood their Teſtimony, and perſiſted in their own perſwaſion. * | 

We all know that when Children hear Tales of Spirits, what frights they are put into, and 

that they have not courage to ſtay without Light and Company : Becauſe at that time their Brain 

receiving not the Impreſſions of any preſent Obje&, opens 1n thoſe Traces that are form'd in it by 

the Story, and that with ſo much force, as frequently to ſet before their Eyes, the Objeas Cob 

| ente 
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ſented to them ; And yet theſe Stories are not told them as if they were true, nor ſpoken in a man- 
ner denoting the Belief of them in the Speaker ; and ſometimes coldly and without the leaſt con- 
cern. .Which may make it leſs to be admir'd, that a Man who believes he has been preſent at the 
IWirches-Sabbath, and conſequently affirms. it in a- ſerious tone, and with a look of aſſurance, 
ſhould eaſily convince his reſpectful Auditory of all the circumſtances he deſcribes to them; and 
thereby tranſmit into their Imagination, Impreſlions, +like thoſe he was himſelf abus'd with. ; 

Men in ſpeaking engrave in our Brain ſuch Impreſſions as they have themſelves. When they | 
are deep they ſpeak in a way that makes a deep Impreſſion upon others : For they never ſpeak, but 
they make them like themſelves in ſome thing or other. Children 1n their Mother's Womb, have 
only the Perceptions of their Mothers z and when brought into the World, imagine little more 
than what their Parents are the cauſe of; even the wiſeſt Men take their Meaſures, rather from 
the Imagination of others, that is, from Opinion and Cuſtom, than from the Rules of Reaſon. 
Thus in the places where W:rches are burnt, we find great numbers of them, it being taken for 
granted, they are really what they were executed for ; and this Belief is ſtrengthened by the Dif 
courſes that are made of them. Should they ceaſe to puniſh them, and treat them as Mad-folks, 
we ſhould ſee in a little time no more W:tches; becauſe thoſe that are only imaginarily ſo, which 

_ certainly make the greateſt number, would return to ſober Senſe again. | 

*Tis certain that T7ze Vitches deſerve Death, and that the Imaginary are not to be reputed al- 
together innoceat : For generally they never fancy themſelves to be Witches, without having their 
Heart diſpos'd-to go to the Szbvath, and anointing their Bodies with ſome Drug, to bring about 

their wicked Deſign : But by puniſhing all theſe Criminals without diſtintion, the common Per- 

ſwaſion gathers ſtrength, the ſnaginary Witches daily multiply, and a great many People deſtroy 

their Lives and Souls together. Wherefore *tis not without Reaſon, ſeveral of our Courts have 

left off puniſhing them; lince which, there are found but few that are within their Juriſdiction z 
and the Envy, Hatred, and Malice of the Wicked, cannot uſe that pretence to the Deſtruction of 

: the Innocent. ds THEE 

of Wolf: The Apprehenſion of Wolf-mer, or of Men, who imagine themſelves transform'd into Wolves, 
men, is a Fancy no lefs ridiculous. A Man by an extraordinary Sally of Imagination, falls into a ſort of 

Madneſs, that makes him fancy he grows a Wolf every Night. This Diſorder of his Mind, dif- 

poſes him to the doing all the Actions that Wolves either do, or he has heard of them. He leaps 

then out of his Houſe at Midnight, roams along the Streets, falls upon ſome Child he meets with, 

bites, tears, and miſerably miſuſes it. The Stupid and Superſtitious People imagine this Fana- 

tick is really turn'd Wolf; becauſe the wretch believes it himſelf, and has whiſper'd it to ſome Per- 

ſons, who cannot conceal the Secret. | 

Were it an eaſie thing to form in the Brain ſuch Impreſſions, as perſwade Men they are tranſ- 

form'd into Wolves; and could they run along the Streets and make all the havock thoſe wretched 

Wolf-men do, without an entire ſubverſion of their Brain (as *tis an ealie matter for a Man to go 

| to the Witches-Sabbath, in his Bed, and without waking) theſe notable. Stories of Men Metamor- 
phos'd into Wolves, would have no leſs effect than thoſe that are told of the Rendezvors of Witches ; 
| and we ſhould have as many Wolf-men as we have Wizards, But the periwaſion of being chang'd 
| into a Wolf, ſuppoſes a ſubverſion of Brain much harder to be effected, than that Diſorder of one, 
who only thought he went to the Mdnight-Sabbath ;, that is, of one, who fancy'd he ſaw in the 
| | Night what was zot, and who, when he waked, could not diſtinguiſh his Dreams from the Thoughts 

he had in the Day-time. 

Tis a very common thing for ſome Men to have ſuch lively Dreams, as to remember every 

| particular of them when they wake, though the ſubject of their Dream, has nothing in it very 
| terrible ; and ſo *tis no hard matter tor Men to per{wade themſelves they have been at the Witches- 


Sabbath ;, ſince to this no more 1s requir'd, than that their Brain preſerve the footſteps in it, which 
were made by the Animal Spirits 1a their Sleep. 


] 

The main Reaſon way we cannot take our Dreams for Realities, is, the Incoherence we find in 
| our Dreams, with the things we have done, when awake: For hereby wediſcover they are only 
Dreams. Now this is no Rule for the Sorcerer to judge by, that his Sabbath is a Dream ; for he 
; never goes to the Sabbath but in the Night-time, and the Occurrences therein are incapable of 
| having any Connection with the other Actions of the Day ; ſo that'tis Morally unpollible he fl:ould 
be made ſenſible of his Error by this Means. Nor 1s there any neceſſity, that the things fancy'd 
to be ſeen by theſe pretended IWitches at the Sabbath, ſhould have any Natural Order to one au» 
| ther ; ſince they ſeem ſo much the more real, as they are the more extravagaut and contus'd 1g 
| Coherence. Wherefore it makes enough tor their Deception, that the Idea's of thele Savvaric 
| Ceremonies be lively and frighttful ; as 'tis impoſſible they thould be otherwile, if 1t be coal ler'd, 
; nw _ that they repreſent things wholly new and extraordinary. | 
| But the Imagination muſt be highly diſtemper'd, betore a Man can fancy himſelf a Coc;, a 
| Goat, aWolf, or an Ox; which is the reaſon the thing 1s no commoner ; though theſe Ditnrders 
| | of Mind ſometimes happen either through G © D's punitive Juſtice, as in the caſe of Nebuckods- 
j 7oſor, related in Scripture, or by a natural overflowing of Melancholy in the Brain, whereof ma- 
ny Inſtances are to be met with in the Books of Phyſicians. 

| Though TI am fatisfy'd, that real Witches are extreamly rare, and that their Sab»arh is nothing 
TITTY | but a Dream ; and that the Courts, which throw out the Indictments of Witchcraft, are the molt - 
| Equitable ; yet I doubt. not but there may be Sorcerers, Charms, and Witchcraft, and that.GOP 
| 


ſometimes permits the Devil to exerciſe his Malice upon Men. But we are taught by holy Scri- ? 
Ep pture, 
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pture, that The Kingaom of Satan is deſtroy'd; and that an Angel of Heaven has chain'd up the De- 
. wil, and ſhut him in the Abyſs, from whence he ſhall never eſcape till the end of the Worlq : 
That this is the Strowg Man, CHRIST has difarm'd and {poiPd; and- that the time is come 
when the Prince of the World is baniſh'd ont of his Kingdom. : 
_ Hereign'dtill the Coming of our:S 4/10 UR, and he reigns ſtill, if aty one will have it ſo 
in thoſe places, where the Knowledge of our SAVIOUR is not come. But he has no Right or 
Power over thoſe, who are Regenerated in FESUS CHRIST. He cannot ſo much as tempt 
then, unleſs by G O D's Permiſſion ; and if he permits it, *tis that they may overcome him: *Tis 
therefore doing the Devil too much hofpur, to make ſuch Hiſtories, as illuſtrate his Power, as is 
done by our new Demonographers ;, fince theſe Hiſtories render him formidable to weaker Minds. 
— Weought to deſpiſe the Devils, as we deſpiſe Executioners, and tremble before: GO D alone : 
*Fis his Power we ſhould only fear, his Judgments and his Wrath, we ſhould only dread, and 
never provoke him by the contempt of his Laws and his Goſpel. He deſerves to be attended to, 
when he ſpeaks himſelf ; and fo do Men when they ſpeak of him. But *tis ridiculous to be fright- 
ned and troubled when they ſpeak of the Power of the Dev/; our trouble is too great an honour 
to our Enemy, who loves to be reſpe&ed and fear'd ; and we ſacrifice to his Pride, when we pro- 
ſtrate and abaſe our Mind before him. 

*T1s now time to put an end to this Second Book, and to remind you, by what has been ſaid 4:1 
in this and the Fore-going Book, That all the Thoughts the Soul has through the means of, or 7** © -- 
with dependance on the Body, are wholly for the Body ; and are either all falſe, or obſcure : Fe OS 
That they are only inſtrumental in uniting us to ſenſible Goods, and to whatever can procure f Hee 
them, which Union engages us 1a infinite Errors and exceſſive Miſeries ; though we are not al- — 
ways ſenſible of theſe Miſeries, no more than we are of the Errors that occaſion them. I give - 
here a remarkable Inſtance. | ? | 

The Union that we had with our Mothers in their Womb, /which is the ſtricteſt poſſible to be 
had with Mankind, was the Cauſe of two of the greateſt Evils , namely, Sin and Concupiſcence ; * 
which are the Original of all our Miſeries. And yet for the forming of our Body, it was neceſ- 
fary that Union ſhould be ſo cloſe and ſtrict as it is. | 

This Union which was broken at our Birth, was ſucceeded by another, whereby Children are 
con-ſociated to their Parents and their Nurſes. This ſecond Union was not fo ſtri& as the former, 
and therefore did us not ſo much miſchief ; having only inclin'd us to believe and imitate all that 
our Parents and Nurſes do and ſay. *Tis plain this ſecond Union was farther neceſſary, not as 

the firſt, for the forming, but the preſerving of our Body; that we might know all the things 
uſeful or advantagious to it, and might accommodate it to ſuch Motions as are neceſſary to ob- 
tain them. 

Laſt of all, the Union which we have at preſent with all Men, is unavoidably the cauſe of a 
ou _ of Evil to us; though it be not ſo ſtrait, as being leſs neceſſary to the Preſervation 
of our Body. | 

For *tis upon the ſcore of this Union, we live by Opinion, that we eſteem and love, what is 
eſteem'd and loy'd in the World, in ſpight of the Remorſe of our Conſciences and the true Idea's 
that we have of things. I ſpeak not here of the Union we have with the Mind of other Men ; 
in behalf of which it may be faid, we receive inſtruction from it: 1 ſpeak only of the ſenſible 
Union that is between our Imagination, and the Air, and Manner of thoſe that ſpeak to us. We 
ſee then how all the Thoughts we have by the Dependance on the Body, are falſe, and ſo much 
the more dangerous to the Soul, as they are the more uſeful to the Body. ; | 

Which being ſo, let us try to rid our ſelves by degrees of the Deluſions of our Senſe, of the 
Viſion and Chimers's of our Imagination, and of the Impreſſion made by other Men's Imaginations 
on our Mind. Let us carefully reje& all the confus'd Idea's we have contrafted through the De- 
pendance we are in to our Body ; and letus only admit the clear and evident Idea's which the Mind 
receives through its neceſſary Union with the Divine Logos, or with Eternal Wiſdom and Truth ; 
as. we ſhall explain in the following Book, which treats Of the Underſtanding or Pure Mind, 
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CHAP. I. 


I. Thought is only eſſential to the Mind. Senſation and Imagination are 
only the Modifications of it. II. We know not all the Modifications 
our Soul is capable of. III. They are different from our Knowledge 


and our Love, nor are they always Conſequences of them. 


HE Subjeat of this Third Book is ſomewhat dry and barren : In which we enquire 

into the Mind confider'd alone, and without any reference to the Body, in order to 

diſcover the Infirmities peculiar to it, and the Errors deriving only from it. The 

Senſes and Imagination are exuberant and inexhauſtible Sources of Error and Decep- 
tion : But the Mind acting by it ſelf, is not ſo ſubje& to ſtraying and miſconduct. It was a diffi- 
cult thing to put an end to the two laſt Treatifes ; and *tis no leſs difficult to begin this; not that 
there 1s not enough to be ſaid on the Nature and Properties of the Mind ; but becauſe weenquire 
not here ſo much into its Properties, as its Weakneſſes. *Tis not therefore to be wonder'd, if 
this Trad is not ſo large, nor diſcovers ſo many Errors as the two fore-going ; nor ought it to be 
complain'd of for being ſomewhat Dry, Abſtra&, and Applicative. For *tis- impoſſible in all 
Diſcourſes to move the Senſes and Imaginations of others ; nor ought it always to be done: A 
Subject of an abſtra@ Nature, in becoming ſenſible, commonly grows obſcure, and *tis enough to 
be made intelligible: So that nothing is more unjuſt, than the uſual Complaints of thoſe, who 
would know every thing, and yet take pains for nothing; who take pet, if you deſire them to 
be attentive: who would ever be touch'd and moy'd, and have their Senſes and their Paſſions 
eternally gratify'd : But, we confeſs our ſelves unable to give them Satisfaction. Writers of 
Comedies and Rimancesare oblig'd to pleaſe, and to procure Attention ; but for us, it's ſufficient if 


 wecan inſtruc, even thoſe that labour to make themſelves attentive. 


TheErrors of the Senſes and Imagination, proceed from the Nature and Conſtitution of the 
Body ; and are expos'd to view, by conſidering what Dependency the Soul's in to it : But the 
Errors of the Pure Underſtanding cannot bediſcover'd, but by conſidering the Nature of the Mind 
And therefore to penetrate 
into the Cauſes of the Errors of the Pure Underſtanding, *twill be neceſſary to iulift in this Book, 
on the conſideration of the Nature of the Mind, and of Intelle&ual Idea's. 
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Chap. I. The Search after Truth, 

In the firſt place, I ſhall treat of the 21nd, confider'd. in its ow 
tion to the Body, to which it is united. $6 that what I ſhall fa 
-pure Intelligences, and by ſtronger Reaſon to what we call Pu 
Word Pure Underſtznding, 1 mean only to deſign that Faculty, 
Object, without forming Corporeal Images of them in the Br 
which 1 ſhall diſcourſe of IntelleQual Idea's, 
Exteriour Objects. 


Tam perſwaded no Man can doubt, after he has ſeriouſly thought on it, but the * Eſſence of 1 : 
the Mind conſiſts only in Thought, as the Eſſence of Matter conſiſts only in Extenſion ; and that,, Ps 


according to the difierent Modifications of Thought, the Mind one while Wills, and another [2,1 "1 
while Imagines, or has many other particular Forms, as according to the different Modifications the Soul. 
of Extenſion, Matter 1s ſometimes Water, ſometimes Wood, and ſometimes Fire; or has abun- Senſations 
dance of other particular Forms. and Imagi- 


1 only advertiſe thus mach, That by the word Thought, 1 underſtand not here the parti- 297%, ©* 
cular Modifications of the Soul, that is, this or that Schoen a 13 


| bo Bir Thought, but Thought capable Modifica- 
of all ſorts of Modifications, or of all ſorts of Thoughts ; as by Extenſion is not meant this or that 79s of it: 


Extenſion round or ſquare, for inſtance, but Extenſion capable of all ſorts of Modifications, or of ſc bl Fe 
Figures: And this Compariſon would have no difficulty in it, but that we have not ſo clear an , thing of 
Idea of Thought as we have of Extenſion ; for we only know Thought ; 


by Internal Sentiment Or mean that 
Conſcience, Þ as | make out hereafter. which 3s 
1 am farther perſwaded, it is impoſſible to conceive a Mind, without Thought ; though 'tis eafie #7, con: 
enough to conceive one without Actual Senſation, - Imagination, and even without Volition;, 10 like ad 
manner, as 'tis impoſſible to concetve any Matter without Extenſion, though it be eaſie to conceive depend all 
one that's neither Earth nor ertle, neither ſquare nor rox9d, and which likewiſe is not in' Motion. the Modifi- 
Hence we onght to conclude, that as there may be 4 Portion of Matter; that is neither Earth nor £4915 06- 
Mettal, neither ſquare nor round, nor yet in Motion ; ſo there may be a 14-4, that neither feels je + hoot 
Heat nor Cold, neither Joy nor Sorrow ; that Imagines nothing, and even Wills nothing ; ſo that par: of the 
all theſe Modifications are not eſſential to it. Thought therefore is only the Eſſence of the Mind, Pure Mind 


as Extenſon only is the Eſſence of Matter. ” | Chap. 7. 

But as Matter or Extenſion, were 1t without ction, would be altogether uſeleſs, and incapa- 

ble of that yariety of Forms, for which it is created ; and *tis not conceivable that an Intelligent. 
Being deſign'd to produce 1t 1n that manner ; ſo were a ind or Thought without Yolition, it is 
plain it would be wholly uſeleſs, ſince that Mind would have no tendency towards the Objeats of 
its Perceptions; nor would it love Good, for which it was created ; So that *tis impoſlible to be 
conceiv'd, that an Intelligent Being ſhould have produc'd it in ſuch a condition. Notwithſtan- 
ding, as Motion is not the Eſſence of Matter, ſince it ſuppoſes Extenſion ; ſo Volition is not the 
Elſence of the Mind, ſince Volition ſuppoſes Perception. 

Thought therefore all alone, is what conſtitutes the Eſſence of the 1nd, and the different 
manners of Thinking, as Senſation and Imagination, are only the Modifications it is capable of, 
but wherewith it is not always modity'd: But Fol:tion is a Property that always accompanies it, 
whether in Conjun&tion with, or Separation from the Body ; which yet is not Eſſential to it, 
ſince it ſuppoſes Thought, and 'tis poſſible to conceive a Mind without Will, as a Body without 
Motion. 

However the Power of Willing is inſeparable from the Mind, though it be not eſſential to it; as 

the Capacity of being mov'd is inſeparable from Matter, though it be not included in its Eſſence. 
For as it is impoſſible to conceive any Matter that cannot be mov'd, fo *tis impoſſible to conceive 
any Mind, that has not the Power of Willing, or is incapable of any Natural Inclination. But 
again, as Matter may be conceiv'd to exiſt without any Motion, ſo the Mind may be conceiv'd 
to exiſt without any Impreſſion of the Author of Nature towards Good, and conſequently with- 
outW/l. For the Wl! is nothing but the Impreſſion of the Author of Nature, which carries us to= 
wards Good in general; as we hayeexplain'd more at large, in the firſt Chapter of the Firſt 
Book. 

What has been ſaid in that Treatiſe of the Senſes, and what we have now ſaid, of the Nature 11. 
of the Mind,does not ſuppoſe we know all the Modifications it 1s capable of : We are far from mak- Red _ 
ing ſuch like Suppofitions; believing on the contrary, that the Mind has a Capt of receiving Modifies 
an infinite ſucceſſion of diverſe Modifications, which the ſame Mind knows nothing of. ions our 
The leaſt portion of Matter is capable of receiving a Figure of three, ſix, ten, or of ten thou- Soul is ca- 
ſand Sides; alſo a Circular, or Elliptic Figure, which may be conſider'd as Figures of infinite 24% of: 
Sides and Angles. The different Species of each of theſe Figures are innumerable; Infinite are | 
Triangles of a different Species, and more ſtill are the Figures of four, ſix, ten, or ten thouſand 
Sides, and of infinite Polygones. For a Circle, an Ellipſis, and in general every regular or irre- 
gular Curvili'd Figure, may be confider'd as an infinite Polygoze : An Ellipſus, for inſtance, as an 
infinite Polygone, but whoſe Sides or Angles are unequal, being greater towards the little Diame- 
ter, than the great; and ſo of other infinite Polygones, more compound and irregular. 

A plain piece of Wax therefore is capable of infinite, or rather infinitely infinite different 
Modifications, which no Mind can comprehend. What reafon is there then to imagine that the 
Soul, which is far more noble thanthe Body, ſhould be capable only of thoſe Modifications ſhe 
has already receiv'd ? 


n Nature, without any Rela- 
y on this point, will extend to 
re Underſtanding. For by the 
the Mind has of knowing External =* 


rain, to repreſent them by. After 
by means of which the Pure Underſtanding perceives 


Had 


194 F. Mar EBRANCHE Concerning Book III. 
Had we never Felt Pleaſure or Pain, had we never Seex Light nor Colour ; or had we been 
with reſpec to all things, as the Blind and Deaf are, in regard to Sounds and Colours ; ſhould 
we have had Reaſon to conclude we were incapable of all the Senſations we have of ObjeQas ? For 
theſe — are only the Modifications of our Soul;.as has been prov'd in the Book concer- 
ning the Senſes. : 

[t muſt be granted then, that the Capacity the Soul has of Receiving different Modifications, 
is probably greater than the Capacity it has of Conceiving. I would fay, that as the Mind can- 
not exhauſt, or comprehend all the Figures Matter can be faſhion'd in, fo it can't comprehend 
all the different Modifications poſlible tor the Almighty Hand of GOD to Mint the Soul into, 
though it knew as diſtinAly the Capacity of the Soul, as it knows that of Matter; which yet 
it cannot do, for the Reaſons I ſhall bring in the Seventh Chapter of the Second Part of this 
Book. | | 

If the Soul, whilſt we are on Earth, receives but few Modifications, *tis becauſe it is united 
to the Body, and depends upon it. All her Senſations have reference to her Body, and as ſhe has 
not the Fruition of GO D, fo ſhe has none of thoſe Modifications this Fruition ſhould produce. 
The Matter whereof our Body is compos'd, is capable but of very few Modifications in our Life- 
time; it cannot be reſolv'd into Earth and Vapour, till after our Death : It cannot at preſent be- 
come Air, Fire, Diamond, or Mettal; it cannot grow round, ſquare, or triangular z it muſt 

neceſſarily be Fleſh, and have the Figure of a Man, to the end the Soul may be united to It. 
--- -Tis the ſame caſe with our Soul : She muſt neceſſarily have the Senſations of Heat, Cold, Co- 
lour, Light, Sounds, Odors, Taſts, and many other Modifications, to the end ſhe may continue 
anited to her Body. All her Senſations are ſubſervieat to the Preſervation of her achire. 
They trouble her, and diſmay her, if but the leaſt inward Spring chance to break or ſlaken ; 
which neceſlarily ſubje&ts the Soul to her Body, as long as her Body is ſubje& to Corruption. 
But when the Body ſhall be cloath'd with Immortality, and we ſhall no longer fear the Diſlolu- 
tion of it parts; *tis reaſonable to believe the Soul ſhall be no longer touch'd with thoſe incommo- 
dious Senſations,” which we feel againſt our Will ; but with infinite others of a different kind, 
whereof we have at preſent no Idea ; which will exceed all that we can think, and will be worthy 
the Greatneſs and Goodneſs of the GO D we ſhall enjoy. 

'Tis therefore unreaſonable for any one to think he ſo throughly comprehends the Nature of 
the Soul, as to be able to pronounce it incapable of any thing more than Knowledge, and Love. 
This indeed might be maintain'd by thoſe who attribute their Senſations to external ObjeRts, or 
to their Body ; and who would have their Paſſions to be in their Hearts. For indeed if we rob 
the Soul of all her Paſſions and Senſations, all that we leave diſcoverable in her is, no more than 
a conſequence of Knowledge, or of Love. But I cannot conceive how thoſe who are retriev'd 
from thoſe Deluſtons of the Senſes, can perſwade themſelves, that all our Senſations and our 
Paſſions, are nothing but knowledge and Love; I would ſay, Specres of confus'd Judgments the 
Soul paſſes upon ObjeRs, with reference to the Body which ſhe Animates. I cannot concelve, 
how a Man canaffirm Light, Colours, Odors, and the like,” to be Judgments of the Soul ; for it 
ſeems to me on the contrary, that I diſtinQly perceive Light, Colours, Smells, and the other Sen- 
ſations, to be Modifications quite different from Judgments. 

But let us make choice of more lively Senſations, and ſuch as the Mind is moſt taken up with ; 
and ſee what theſe Perſons ſay of Pain and Pleaſure. They will have theſe Senſations, with ſeve- 

a Aſs ral moſt conſiderable * Authors, to be only the conſequences or dependences of the Faculties we 

ph © we have of Knowing and Willing ;, and that Pain, for inſtance, is only the Regret, the Oppoſition, 

DesCartes and Averſion the Will has, to what ſhe knows hurtful to the Body which ſhe loves. Now to me 

7n bis Man, this ſeems evidently to confound Pain with Sorrow ; but fo far is Pain from heing a Conſequence 

SC of the Knowledge of the ind, and the Attion of the Will, that on the contrary it precedes them 
both. | 

If you put, for example, a burning Coal in the Hand of a Man aſteep, or that was warming 
his Hands behind him ; I know not how it can be with any probability afftirn'd, that this Man 
firſt knew there happen'd in his Hand ſome Motions contrary to the good Conſtitution of 
his Body; that hereupon his Will oppos&'d them; and that his Pain was the Conſequence of that 
Knowledge of his Mind, and Oppolition of his Will. On the contrary, it is in my Opinion un- 
doubtedly certain, that the firſt thing this Man perceiv'd as ſoon as the Coal touch'd his Hand, 
was Pain; and that the Knowledge of the Mind, and Oppoſition of the Will, were only the 
Conſequences of it, though they were truly the Cauſe of - the Sorrow which ſucceeded the 
Pain. 

But there's a vaſt difference between this Pain and the Sorrow it produces. Pain 1s the firſt 
thing the Soul is ſenſible of; it is not preceded by any Knowledge, nor can ever be agreeable 
and welcome of it ſelf. Whereas Sorrow is the laſt thing the Soul f2els; it is ever preceded . 
with Knowledge, and 1s always pleaſant of it ſelf. This is evidently manifeſt from the Pleaſure 
that attends the Sorrow a Man's affe&ted with, at the direful Repreſentations of the Theatre 
tor this Pleaſure increaſes with the Sorrow ; but Pleaſure never increaſes with Pain. . The Come- 
dians, Who ſtudy the Art of Plealing, know well that they muſt never lay the Stage in Blood ; 
becauſe the ſight, though of a fictitious Murder, would be too Terrible to be Pleaſant : But they 
are not afraid of touching the Spectators with a deep Sorrow ; becauſe Sorrow is ever agreea- 
ble, when there's occaſion to be moy'd with it. There is then an Eſſential difference between 
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Chap. [1. Ms The Search after Trath. I O05 
Sorrow and Pain; and it can no wiſe be ſaid, that Pain is nothing but the Knowledge of the 
Mind, together with an Oppoſition of the Will. | 
As to all the other Senſations, ſuch as are Smells, Taſts, Sounds, Colours, the generality 
of Men do not think they are the Modifications of their Soul. But on the contrary, judge they 
are diffus'd upon the Objects; or at leaſt that they are only in the Soul, as an Idea of a Square or 
a Circle ; that 1s, are united to the Soul, but are not the Modifications of it; and the Reaſon of 
- their judging thns 18, that this kind of Senſations do not much affe& them ; as I have ſhewn in 


_ _ the Explication of the Errors of the Senſes. 


[tought then, I think, to be concluded, That we know not all the Modifications incident to 
our Soul; 2nd that, beſides thoſe which ſhe has by the Organs of Senſes, it is impoſlible for her to 
have infinite. others, which ſhe has never experimented, nor ever ſhall, till deliver'd from the cap- 
tivity of her Body. | | OTH 

And yetit muſt be conteſs'd,that as Matter is not capable of infinite different Configurations, but 
becauſe of its Extenſion ; fo the Soul is not capable of different Modifications but on the account 
of Thought; it being manifeſt that the Soul would be incapable of the Modifications of Pleaſure, 
Pain, = even of thoſe that are indifferent to her, were it not for her being capable of Perception 
or 1 honghht. 

It is ſufficient then to know, that Thought is the Principle of all theſe Modifications : If any 
one will have ſomething 1n the Soul previous to Thought, I ſhall not diſpute it with him : But 
as I am aſſur'd that no One has any Knowledge of his Soul, but by Thought, or by being inward- 
iy conſcious of what paſſes in his Mind ; fo I am certain that if any*One would reaſon about the 
Nature of the Soul, he ought only to conſult that Internal Senſation, which conſtantly repre- | 
ſents her to himſelt ſuch as ſhe is, and not to imagine againſt the conviction of his own Conſcience, 
that ſhe is an inviſible Fire, a ſubtile Air, Harmony, or the like. 
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CHAP. I. 


I. The Mind being limited, cannot comprehend any thing of Mt infinite 
Nature. IU. Its Limitation is the Origine of a great many Errors : 


HI. And eſpecially of Herefies. IV. The Mind mu$ be ſubmitted 
unto Faith, | 


O then, that which we immediately diſcover in the Thought of Man, is its being li- 1x, 
mited to a very narrow compaſs; from which conſideration may be drawn two very im- The Mind 
portant Concluſions : As firſt; that the Soul cannot perfealy know Infinity. Secondly, ing /imi- 

that ſhe can have no diſtin Knowledge of many things at once. For as a piece of Wax is inca- ©5470 
pable of admitting at the ſame time a great number of different Figures ; ſo the Soul is incapable porous of 
of knowing at the ſame time a multitude of things. And as again a piece of Wax'cannot be ſquare an infinite 
and round at the ſame time, but only. ſemi-{quare and ſemi-circular ; and the more different Nature. 
Figures it has, theileſs perfe& and diſtin they will be; ſo the Soul cannot perceive many things 

at once; and her Thoughts will be ſo much more confus'd, as they are more numerous. 

Laſt of all, as a piece of Wax, which had a thouſand Faces, and on each Face a different Fi- 
gure, would be neither ſquare, nor round, nor oval, nor could a Man ſay what Figure it was of : 
So it ſometimes happens that a Man has ſuch a multitude of different Thoughts, that he fancies 
he thinks of nothing at all; which is exemplity'd 1n thoſe that fall into a Trance. The Animal 
Spirits irregularly turning in their Brain,excite ſuch a multitude of Traces, as not to open any one 
{trongly enongh, to produce any particular Senſation, or diſtinct Idea in the Mind ; fo that theſe 
Perſons perceive ſo many things at once, that they have no diſtin& Perception of any, and this 
makes them conclude they have perceiy'd nothing. 

Not but that ſometimes Men ſiyoon away for want of Animal Spirits : But at that time the Soul 
having only Thoughts of Pure Inteile&tion, which leave no Traces in the Brain, we never remem- 
ber them when we come to our ſelves; and that makes us believe we have thought of Nothing. 

This 1 have faid by the way, to ſhew it 1s'a miſtake to believe the Soul does not always think, be- 
cauſe Men fancy ſometimes they think not of any thing. | | 

Every one that reflects buta little upon his own Thoughts, is experimentally convinc'd that the xx, 
Mind cannot apply it ſelf to the conſideration of many things at once, and 4'fortio7; is unable to The limirs- 
comprehend what's infinite. And yet out of an unaccountable Capricio, ſuch as are not ignorant 7107 of the 
* of this, apply themſelves rather to the Contemplation of infinite Obje&s, and of Queſtions that __ ” 
demand an infinite capacity of Mind, than to ſuch as are ſuited to the Reach and Abilities of ,,7.,,,,;. 
their mind. And a great many others, who would fain know all things, ſtudy ſo many Sciences 7 Zrrors. 
at once, as only confound the Underſtanding and incapacitate it for any true Science at all. 

How many do we ſee deſirousof comprehending the Diviſibility of Matter ad infinirmm , and of 
knowing how *tis poſſible for a grain of Sand to contain ſo many parts 1n it, as this Earth, tho' 
proportionably leſſer. What a multitude of Queſtions are forn'd, never to be reloly'd upon 
that ſybjet; and many others which include any thing of Infinity 1n them ; the Rollatioe of 

e | which, 
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which, Men think to find in their own Mind ? When yet, though they ſtudy them till they 
ſweat, all they gain at laſt, is only to be opinionated with ſome Error, or Extravagance or 
orher. | Le VET SOT 

'Tis certainly a very Pleaſant thing to ſee Men deny the Diviſibility of matter 20 :nfinirum 5; 
meerly becauſe they cannot comprehend it, though they rightly comprehend the Demonſtrati- 
ons that prove it.; and this at the ſame time that they confeſs it impoſſible for the Mind of Man 
to comprehend Infinity. For the Arguments which ſhew matter to be diviſible to Infinity, are 

=. _ demonſtrative.,if there were ever any ſuch; and they acknowledge it when they conſider them with 
Attention. Notwithſtanding which, if they hear ObjeQions propos'd, which they cannot An- 
ſwer, their Mind recoils from the Evidence juſt perceiv'd, and they begin to boggle at them. 
They are earneſtly taken up with the ObjeQion which they cannot Anſwer ; they invent fome 
frivolous Diſtinction to the Demonſtrations of infinite Diviſibility ; and conclude at laſt they were 
deceiv'd; and that all the World is in an Error. Hence they embrace the contrary Opinion, 
and defend it by Turgid Points (Pura inflata) and ſuch kind of Extravagances their Imagination 
is ſure to furniſh them withal. Now the reaſon of their Deluſions, is the want of being inwardly 
convinc'd, that the Mind of Man is Finite ; and that there 1s no neceſſity of comprehending the 
Diviſibility of Matter to infinity, in order to be perſwaded of it: Becauſe all the Objections that 
require the Comprehending it for their Reſolution, are ſuch as *tis impoſſible ſhould be re- 
ſolv'd. Bn 

Would Men only ſtick to ſuch Queſifons as theſe, we ſhould not have much reaſon to be con- 
cern'd at it ; For though thefe may be ſome that are prepoſleis'd with particular Errors, yet they 
are Errors of little conſequence. And as for the reſt, they have not altogether loſt their time, 
in thinking on things they. cannot comprehend : For at leaſt they are cofivinc'd of the Weakneſs 

* 4r; of Oftheir Mind. © Tis good (fays a very Judicious * Author) to tire and fatigue the Mind with ſuch 

Thinking. © kind of Subtilties, in order to tame its Preſumption, and to make it leſs daring, ever to oppoſe 
<« its. feeble Lights to the Truths propos'd to it by the Goſpel, under pretence it cannot com- 
« prehend them. For ſince all the ſtrength of the Mind of Men is oblig'd to fall under the weight 
of the leaſt Atom of Matter, and to acknowledge, it clearly ſees, it 1s infinitely diviſible, with- 
out being able to comprehend how *tis poſſible : Is this not viſibly to ſin againſt Reafon, to refuſe 
to believe the wonderful Effects of the Almightineſs of G O D ; (which is of it ſelf Incomprehenſi- 
ble,) for that very Reafon that our Mind cannot comprehend them. 

_— The moſt dangerous Effet then produc'd by the Ignorance of, or rather Inadvertency to the 
4nd eſpe- Limitation and Weakneſs of an Humane Mind; and conſequently to its Incapacity of compre- 
cialy of Hhending what any ways belongs to Infinity; is Hereſie. There are to be ſeen, if I miſtake not, 
Fereſies: in theſe days above any vther, a great many Men, who form a peculiar Theology to themſelves ; 

' Which has no other Foundation than their own Mind, and the Natural Weakneſs of their Rea- 
fon ; becauſe even in Subje&s, not under the Juriſdiction of Reaſon, they will not believe what 
they cannot comprehend. 

The Socinians cannot comprehend the Myſteries of the Trinity and Tncarnation : And this ſuffi- 
ces not only to their diſ-believing it, but alſo to their Affirming of thoſe that Believe it, in an 
Arrogant and a Libertine way, that they are born to Slavery. A Calvin can't conceive how 
*tis poſſible for the Body of FESUS CHRIST, to be really preſent in the Sacrament of the 
Altar, at the ſame time he is in Heaven; and hence he thinks he has ſufficient Reaſon to conclude 
it impoſlible, as if he perfectly comprehended how far the Power of GO D could go. 

So a Man that's convinc'd of his own Liberty, if he falls to work, and heats his Head in endea- 
vouring to reconcile the Fore-knowledge of G O D, and his Decrees with Liberty, will poſlibly 
fall into the Error of thoſe, who do not believe that Man is a free Agent. For being unable on 
one hand to conceive how the Providence and Fore-knowledge of G O D can be compatible with 
the Liberty of Man; and on the other, his reſpect for Religion, forbidding him to deny a Pro- 
vidence, he will think himſelf oblig'd to caſhire Men of their Freedom ; or not making ſufficient 
RefleQion on the Weakneſs of his Mind, will fancy he Isable to fathom the Myſterious ways GO D 

| has of reconciling his Decrees with our Liberty. | 

But Hereticks are not the only Men who want Attention to conſider the Weakneſs of their 
Mind, and that give it too much Scope and Liberty of Judging of things, which it cannot attain 
to: This being the fault of moſt Men, eſpecially of ſome Divizes of the later Ages. For we 
may perhaps reaſonably ſay, that ſome of them ſo frequently imploying Humane Reaſoning, to 
prove or explain the myſteries above Reaſon, though it may be done with good Intention, and 
tor the Defence of Religion againſt Hereticks ; give frequent occaſion to the fame Ferericits of 
adhering obſtinately to their Errors, and treating the myſteries of Faith as Humane Opinions. 

The Working and Agitation of the Mind, and the Subtilties of the School, are no fit means 
to make Men ſenſible of their own Weakneſs, and to inſpire them with that Spirit of Submiſlion 
requiſite to make them humbly reſign to the Deciſions of the Church. On the contrary, theſe 
Subtil and Humane Reaſonings, may kindle a ſecret Pride in their Heart, .and diſpoſe them to im- 
ploy their Mind to evil purpoſe, by framing a Religion ſuitable to its Capacity. And fo far are 
we from ſeeing Hereticks convinc'd by Philoſophic Arguments, and the Reading of Books pure- 
ly Scholaſtical, ſo as to acknowledge and condemn their Errors; that on the contrary, we find 
them daily taking conſtant occaſion from the Weakneſs of ſome School-men's Arguings, to turn 
the moſt Sacred myſteries of our Religion into Jeſt and Raillery ; which indeed are not eſtabliſh'd 
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on any Reaſon, and Explications of Humane Derivation, but only on Authority of the Word of 
GOD, written orunwritten, that is tranſmitted down to us by way of Tradition. 

And indeed *tis impoſſible for Humane Reaſon to make us comprehend, how one G O D-is in 
Three Perſons : How the Body of our LORD can be really preſent in the Enchari : and how 
"ris. conſiſtent for Man to be free, whilſt G O D knows from all Eternity all that Man ſhall do. 
The Reaſons that are brought to prove and explain theſe things are ſuch for the generality, as 


| convince none but thoſe who are willing to admit them without Examination : but look ridicu- 


Jous and extravagant to Men minded to oppugn them, and that are not ſettled in the Belief of 


the Foundation of theſe myſteries. Nay, it may be ſaid, that the Obje&ions that are form'd 
againſt the Principal Articles of our Faith, and eſpecially againſt the myſteries of the TR INIT Ty 
are ſo ſtrong, as cannot poſſiby admit of any cleayx, evident, and ſatisfa&tory Solution ; ſuch 1 
mean, as one way or other does not ſhock our weak and ſtaggering Reaſon : Theſe myſteries be- 
ing, in truth, incomprehenſible. | 

The beſt way of converting Herericks, is not then to accuſtom them to the Exerciſe of Reaſon, 
by urging to them only uncertain Arguments, deduc'd from Philoſophy ; becauſe the Truths we 
would inſtruct them in, come not under the Scrutinity of Reaſon. Nor is it always convenient, 
to uſe Argument in Truths, that can be made out by Reaſon, as well as Tradition, as the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, Original Sin, the neceſſity of Grace, the corruption of Nature, and ſome others; 
for fear leaſt the Mind having once taſted the Evidence of Argument, upon theſe Queſtions, will 
not acquieſce in thoſe which are only prov'd by Tradition. On the other hand, they ſhould be : 
taught to quit their own Reaſon, by making them ſenſible of its Weakneſs, its Limitation, and 
its Diſproportion to our myſteries; and when the Pride of their mind ſhall be humbled and 
brought down, it will be eafie to introduce them into the Sentiments of the Church ;- by repre- 
ſenting to them her Authority, or explaining to them the Tradition of all Ages, if they are ca- 
pable of underſtanding it. 

But whilſt men are continually calling of their Sight, from the Weakneſs and Limitation of 
their Mind, their Courage will be pufted up with an indiſcreet Preſumption; they will be dazled 
by an abuſive Light, and blinded with the love of Glory; and ſo Herericks will be continually 
Hereticks : Philoſophers obſtinate and opinionated: And Men will never leave diſputing on all 
things they can diſpute on, as long as Diſputation pleaſes them. 
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CHAP. 1 


I. The Philoſopbers diſſipate or diſſolve the force of their Mind, by applying 
it to Subjects, including too many Relations, and depending on too man 
things ; and by obſerving no Method in their Studies, Il. An Inſtance 
taken from Ariſtotle. II. That Geometricians on the contrary take a good 
Method in the Search of Truth : Eſpecially thoſe who make uſe of Algebra, 
and Analyticks. IV. That their Method increaſes the ſtrength of the 
Mind, and that Ariſtotle's Logick leſſens it. V. Another Fault of Lear- 
ned Men. 


M' N not only involve themſelves in a multitude of Errors, by being buſied with One- 1. 


ſtions, partaking of Infinity, whilſt their Mind is Finite; but by over-matching their T0 the 
Mind which is but of a narrow Reach, with thoſe of a vaſt Compreheniion. if 11,09 
It has been already ſaid, That as a piece of Wax was incapable of recelving many pertect and i 
very diſtin& Figures, ſo the Mind was incapable of receiving' wany diftin& Idea's; that 1s, of their $14- 
perceiving many things diſtinaly at the ſame time. Whence *tis calie to conclude, that we dies. 
ſhould not apply our ſelves at firſt to the finding out occult Truths, the Knowledge whereof de- 
pends on too many things, ſome of which are unknown to us, or not ſo tamiliar as they ſhould 
be: For we ought to ſtudy with order, and make what we know diſtinctly, ſerviceable to the 
Learning we know not, or what we know but confuſedly. And yet the moſt part of thoſe, who 
take to any Study, trouble not themſelves ſo much : They never make trial of their forces, nor 
enter into themſelves to try how far the reach of their Mind will go : 'Tis a ſecret Vanity, and _ 
a diſorderly Deſire of Knowledge, and not Reaſon, which regulates their Studies : For without 
conſulting their Reaſon, they undertake the fathoming the moſt hidden and 1nſcrutable I ruths, 
and the reſolving Queſtions, which depend on ſuch a multitude Relations, that” the moſt quick 
and piercing Mind would, to the diſcovering their Truth with an abſolute Certainty, require 
ſeveral Ages, and infinite Experiments to build upon. _ | ER, 
In Medicine and Morality, there are a vaſt many Queſtions of this nature ; all the Sciences of 
Bodies and their Qualities; as of Animals, Plants, Mettals, and their Properties, arc ſuch Scien- 
ces as can never be made ſufficiently evident, or certain ; eſpecially unleſs they are cultivated in 
in another manner, than has been done 3 and the moſt ſimple and lgaſt compos'd, are began with , 
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on which thoſe 'other depead. But Men of ſtudy care not to be at the pains of a methodical 
Philoſophy : They are not agreed about the certainty of the Principles of . Phyſics : They frank- 
ly confeſs they know not the —_ of Bodies in general, nor their Qualities. And yet they 
fancy themſelves able, for inſtance, to account for Old Men's Harrs growing White, and their 
Teeth becoming Black, and ſuch like Queſtions, which depend on ſo many Caules, as 'tis impoſlt- 
ble to give any infallible Reaſon of them. For to this, *tis neceſſary to know, wherein truly 
conſiſts the Whitencſs of Hairs in particular ; the Humours: they are-fed: with ;*the Strainers 
which are in the Body,.to let theſe Humours through ; the Conformation of the Root of the 
Hairs, or of the Skin they paſs through; and the difference of all theſe things, 1n a Young Man, _ 
andan Old ; which is abſolutely impoſſible, or at leaſt extreamly difficult to be known. © = 

Il. Ariſtotle, for inſtance, has pretended not to be ignorant of that adventitious Whitenels in the 

Anlnſtance Hairs of Old __ and has given ſeveral Reiſons for it 'ia ſeveral places of his Books. But be- 

of thewant jog the Genius o Nature, he has not ſtopt there; but penetrated much farther. He has moreover 

of order i qifcover'd, that the Cauſe which turn'd Old Men's Hairs white, was the ſelf-ſame with that which 
ans made ſome Men, and ſome Horſes, have one Eye Blue, and the other of another Colour. Theſe 

Lib. «. de are his Words : *ETregzaourer $ wanicu zivov), x; of a vIpa mer, of iam Nd Þ url alniay  ivap 6 avyunr@ 


 generati- ma/#J wovoy. This is very ſurpriziag, but there is nothiag un-intelligtble to this Great Man, 


one Anim. who gives Reaſons for ſuch a valt number of things, in almoſt all parts of his Phyſrcs, as the moſt 

G1 enlightned Men of this Ape believe impenetrable; which muſt needs give good grounds for an 
Author's ſaying, He was given us by GOD, that we might be ignorant of nothing poſlible to be 
known : Ariſtotelis eff SUMMAVERTT AS, quonam ejus Intelletius fur fins human intellettus. 
Quare bene dicitur de illo, guod ipſe fait Crearns, & datuns nobrs diving Providentia, ut N07 IgNOremus 
poſſibilia ſciri, Averrees ought too to have ſaid, That Ari/torle was given us by Divine Providence, 
for the underſtanding what was impoſſible to be underſtood. For certainly, that Philoſopher 
teaches us, not only the things that may be known, but (ſince we muſt believe him on his word, 
his Doctrine being the Soveraign Trath, SOM M AVERIT AS) he teaches us likewiſe thoſe 
things, which *tis impoſſible to know. 

Undoubtedly a Man muſt have a ſtrong Faith, thus to beheve 4riſtorle, when he only gives us 
Logical Reaſons; and explains the Effects of. Nature, by the contus'd Notions of the Senſes ; 
eipecially when he poſitively determines upon Queſtions, which we cannot ſee poſlible for Men 
ever to reſolve. Yet Ariſtotle takes particular care of admoniſhing us to believe him on his word : 
it being an uncontroverted Axiom, with this Author, That a Diſciple is to believe : Sei msdbey 
vay Fey, | ; 

True; ſometimes Diſciples are oblig'd to believe their Maſters: But their Faith ſhould reach 
no farther than to Experiments, and matters of Fact. For, would they become true Ph1loſophers, 
they ought to examine their Maſter's Reaſors, and never receive them till they had diſcoverd 
their Evidence by their owr. . But to become a 7eripateric Philoſopher, there 18 no more requi- 

ſite, than to believe, aud to remember : The ſame Diſpoſition of Mind going to the reading 

_ that Philoſophy, as to the reading of. an #iffory. For ſhould a Man take the freedom of uſing his 
Mind and his Reaſon, he muſt not expe& to grow any conliderable Philoſopher. 6 3 m5dery 4 
ay Wore: 

But the Reaſon why 4r//orle, and a great many other Philoſophers have pretcnded to know, 
what can never be known, is their not well diſtinguiſhing the difference betwixt knowing, and 
knowing ; betwixt having a Certain and Evident Knowledge, and only a Probable and Obfcirre - 
And the Reaſon of their not having obſerv'd that DiſtinQion, 1s their being taken up always with 
ſubjects of a greater Reach aud Comprehenſion, than their own Mind ; {o rhat they have uſually 
ſeen only ſome parts thereof, without being able to take them all in together ; which ſuffices to 
the Diſcovery of many Probabilities, but not for the evident Diſcovery of Truth. Beſides which, 
Vanity, being the Motive to their ſeeking Science, and Probabilities making more for their Eſteem 
among Men, than Truth it ſelr, as being more proportion'd to the ordinary ſtature and ability of 
the Mind ; they neglected to ſearch for the neceſſary means of augmenting its Capacity, and gi- 
ving It a greater Growth and Comprehenſion ; for which reaſon they have not been able to g0 
to the bottom of Truths that lay any thing deep and conceald. 

Ul. The Geometricians only have well diſcover'd the narrow Capacity of the Mind; at leaſt have 
Mao $51 taken ſuch a Method in their Studies, as ſhews they have a perfect Knowledge of it ; eſpecially 
take + wood thole who ule Algebra and Analytics ; which Vieta aud Des-Cartes have re-eltabliſt'd and perte- 
Method 3, &ed 1n this Age. Which is herein apparent, that theſe Men never attempted the Reſolution of 


A 


ſearch of Difficulties very Compound, ill after having moſt clearly known the mere Simple, which they 


Iuth. depend on; they never fix'd to the conſideration of Crooked Lines, as of Conick Sections, till 


they we pertect Maſters of common Geometry. But what is peculiar to the 4nat/ls, is that, ſee- 

Bn _ ing their Mind incapable of Attention to many Figures at OUICE, and unable to imagine Solids of 
Method in- MOTe than three Dimenſions, though there were frequent necellity of concciving ſuch as had more ; 
reaſes. the they made uſe of common Letters, that are very familiar to us, to expreſs and abridge their 
ſtrength of Idea's. And thus the Mind being not confounded, or taken up with the Repreſentation, it would 
On be oblig'd to make, of a great many Figures, and an infinite number of Lines, can ſurvey at a titt- 
Ariftorte?, 81C VIeW, what otherwiſe was impoſſible to be ſeen: Foraſmuch as the Mind can launch out far- 


Logick di- her, and penetrate into a great many more things, when its Capacity is manag'd to the belt ad- 
miniſhes it, VANtage. | - 
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So that all the Skill and Artifice there is in making the Mind deeperffghted, and more com- | 
prehenfive, conſiſts, as ſhall be explain'd in another place, in a dexterous management of its 3,94 6. 5; 
Strength and Capacity ; and in not laying it out impertinently on things not neceſſary to the diſ- the 1/7 Part 
covery of the Truth it is 1a ſearch of : Which is a thing well worthy to be obſerv'd. For this' concerning 
_ one thing makes it evident, that the ordinary Logicks are more proper, to ſtraiten the Capacity Method. 
of the Mind, than enlarge it; it being viſible, that by imploying the Rules thy give in the 
finding out any Truth, the Capacity of the Mind muſt be taken up with them ; and fo it muſt 
have the 1cS Liberty for attending to, and comprehending the whole extent of the ſabjett it exa- 
mines? *: ES: bs : oh 
'Tis manifeſt enongh then, from what hath been aid, that moſt Men have made but little Re- . - - 
fleQtion on the Nature of the Mind, when they would imploy it in The Search of Truth; that they © 
have not beea throughly convinc'd of its little Extent, and the neceſſity there is of Husbanding it _ 
well, and increaſing it ; and that this 1s one'of the moſt conſiderable Cauſes of their Errors, and |: 
of their ſo 11] ſucceſs in their Studies. | b- ns A an 
This 1s not ſaid with Preſumption, that there were ever any who knew not their Mind was li- 
mited, and ſtraitned in its Capacity and Comprehenſion. This doubtleſs has been known, and 
is ſtill confel(s'd by all the World. But the generality know it only confuſedly, and confeſs it no 
tarther than Tecth-outwards : For the condut they take in their Studies, gives the Lye to their 
Confeſlion ; ſince they at as if they truly believ'd their Mind was Infinite; and are deſirous of 
diving into things which depend on a great many Cauſes, whereof they commonly know not 
any one. . | 
There is {till another Failing, very cuſtomary with Studious Men ; and that is their applying yp 
to too many Sciences at once ; 10 that if they ſtudy ſix hours a day, they ſometimes ſtudy ſix dif= Another 
ferent things. *T1s viſible, that this 7:ult proceeds from the ſame Cauſe as the others I have been Faulr of 
ſpeaking of. For there 1s great probability, that if thoſe, who ſtudied in this manner, knew ££94 
evidently how diſproportion'd it was to the Capacity of their Mind ; and that it was more apt **"* 
to fill it with Error and Confuſion, than with true Science ; they would not let themſelves be 
tranſported with the diſorderly motives of their- Paſſion and Vaaity : For indeed this is not the 
way to be ſatisfy'd 1n our purſuits, but the moſt ready means to know nothing art all. 
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Es CHAP. TV. 


I. The Mind cannot dwell long upon Objets that have no Relation to it, 


or that include not ſomething of Infinity in them. II. The Inconſtancy of the 
Will, is the Cauſe of that want of Application, and conſequently of Error. 
III. Our Senſations take us up more, than the Pure Idea's of the Mind : 
IV. Which i the Source of the Corruption of our Morals: V. And of the 
Ignorance of the Vulgar ſort of Men. 


ſr HE Mind of Man is not only ſubject to Error, for want cf being Infinite, or for bejiag T. 
of leſs Extent than the ObjeQs of its Conſideration ; as has been explain'd jn the two The b1iz4 
laſt Chapters : But becauſe it is Inconſtant, and nothing Reſolute in its Action ; and Spe I 
unable to keep the View fixt and ſteady on the Object, long enough to examine all the parts ys. o-* 
of it. Na | jets that 
"The better to conceive the Cauſe of this Inconſtancy and Levity of the Miad, we muſt know $4ve 20Re- 
that the Will is the Direcrels of its Action ; that the Will applies it to the Gbjects which it ag} 
loves; and that the ſame Will is it {elf in perpetual fluftuation and diſquietude, whereof I aſlign cj, 1- 15; 
this to be the Cauſe. | ſonething 
*Tis not to be doubted but GOD is the Author of all things, and has made them only for * /f1::y 
Himſelf, and that he draws the Heart of Man towards him, by a Natural and Invincible Im- 7 #7 
preſſion, which he perpetually influences him withal. | 
'Tis impoſlible for GOD to have wi/Pd that there ſhonld be any Will that did not love Him, 
or that lov'd Him leſs than any other Good, if there could be any other beiides Himſelr; it being 
impoſlible for Him to ordain, that a Will ſhould not love that which was ſupreamly Amiable, or 
ſhould love that !more which was leſs lovely. And thus Natural Love mult needs carry us to 
G O D, as proceeding from GOD, and nothing being able to ſtop the, motions thereof, unlefG 
GOD Himſelf that impreſſes them. There is then no Will whatever, but neceilarily toilows 
the motions of this Love. The Righteous and the Wicked, the Bletied and the Damned, love 
GOD with this Love; and 'tis this Love, in one ſenſe, that is the Cauſe or rhe Miſery of the 
latter. For this Natural Love we have for GOD, being the ſame thing with the Natural Impreſion, 
which carries us towards Good in general, towards Infinite Soveraign Good ; *tis maniteltt that 
all Minds love G O D with this Love, ſince there 1s no other that is the Univerſal, the Inficite, 
the Soveraign Good, For, laſtly, All Spirits, ang even the D:vels, pallionately deſire to be Hap 
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110 F. MarezrRancaus Concerning Book III. 
. py, and to poſſeſs the Soveraign Good ; and they deſire it without Choice, Deliberation, and 
Liberty, by the bent and neceſſity of their Nature. Being therefore. made for G O D, for an In- 
finite Good ; for a Good that comprehends in Himſelf all Goods, the Natural Motion of our 
Heart can never ſtop, till we arrive to the poſſeſſion of this Good. | Sor : 
11. The Will then labouring thus with ,a perpetual thirſt; being toſs'd and agitated with Deſires, 


"The Incon- Fagerneſs, and Reſtleſs longings for that Good it is not in Poſſeſſion of, cannot but with much 
(tarcy «f Uneaſineſs ſuffer the. Mind to dwell any time upon Abſtra&t Truths, which don't affeQ it, and 


rg " which it judges incapable of making it Happy. Ir therefore puſhes the Mind forward continu- 
2+ 4lly to the Reſearch of other Objefts; and when ia this hurry and agitation, communicated to it 


 4pplica- by the Will,” it meets with any Object that carries the Mark of Good, I mean that by approach- 


way; 


-- tio, and ing the Soul, makes it ſenſible of ſome internal Delight or Satisfaftion,then this Thirſt of the Heart 
0 16 riſes anew ; theſe Delires, Eagerneſſes, and Fervencies are re-kindled; and the Mind oblig'd to 
DIY EN: wait on them, fixes it ſelf only on the Obje& that either is or ſeems to be the cauſe of them, to 


approximate It to the Soul, that regales and feeds upon it for ſome time. But the Emptineſs of 
the Creatures, being unable to fill the Infinite Capacity of the Heart of Man; theſe little Plea- 
fures, inſtead of extinguiſhing its Thirſt, only provoke and inflame it, and give the Soul a foo- 
liſh and vain Hope of being fatisfy'd in the multiplicity of Earthly Pleaſures ; which produces a far 
greater Inconſtancy, and an inconceivable Levity in the Mind, which ought to make the Diſco- 
very to the Soul of all theſe Goods. 

It's true, when the Mind falls by chance upon an Obje& of an Infinite Nature, or which in- 
cludes ſomething great and mighty 1a 1t, its unſettledneſs and-caſting about ceaſes for ſome time: 
For finding that this Object bears the badge and charaRer of thar which the Soul deliires, it dwells 
upon it, and cloſes in with it for a contiderable time : But this cloſing and adheſion, or rather ob- 
{tinacy of the Mind; to examine Subjects infinite, or too vaſt and unweildy, is as uſeleſs to it, as 
that Levity, wherewith it conſiders thoſe that are proportion'd to its Capacity ; ſince 'tis too 
weak to accompliſh ſo difficult an Enterpriſe, and in vain it endeavours to effe&t it : That which 
muſt render the Soul happy, is not, as I may ſpeak, the Comprehenſion of an Infinite Obje& 
(this ſhe is not capable of) but the Love and Fruition of an Infinite Good, whereof the Will is 
capable, through the Motion of Love, continually impreſs'd on it by GO D Himſelf. 

Which-.being thus, we need not wonder at the Ignorance and Blindneſs of Mankind ; becauſe 
their Mind being ſubjected to the Inconſtancy and Levity of their Heart, which 1incapacitate it 
from conſidering any thing with a ſerious Application, is unable to penetrate into a ſubje& an 
whit perplex'd, and difficult. For, 1a ſhort, the Attention of the Mind is to intelligible Objects, 
what a ſteady View of the Eyes is to thoſe of Sight: And as a Man that can't fix his Eyes on the 
Bodies that are about him, can never ſee them well enough to diſtinguiſh the differences of their 
leaſt parts, and to diſcover all the Relations thoſe little parts have to one another : So a Man 
who cannot fix the Eye of his Mind upon the things deſir'd to be known, can never have a ſuffici- 
ent Knowledge to diſtinguiſh all the parts ; and to obſerve all the Relations that may poſſibly be 
between themſelves, or themſelves and other ſubjeas. 

Yet it1s certain that all our Knowledge conſiſts in a clear View of the Relations things ſtand in 
to one another. So that when it happens, as in difficult Queſtions, that the Mind muſt ſurvey 
at one ſight a multiplicity of Relations, that are between two things or more, it 1s plain, that if 
it has not conlider'd theſe things very attentively, or if it has but a confus'd Knowledge of them, 
it can never have a diſtinct Perception of their Relation, and conſequently cannot make any ſolid 
Judgment of them. 

Il, One of the main Cauſes of our Mind's wanting Application for Abſtra& Truths, is our ſeeing 
o_ Senſe = them as at a Diſtance, whillt other things are continually offering themſelves to the Mind, that 
Regen ore ATC nearer at hand : The great Attention of the Mind, brings home, as I may ſay, the remote 
than the Idea's of the Objects we conſider. But it often falls our, that when a Man is very inteat on 24c- 
Pureldea's taphyſical Speculation, he 1s eaſily thrown off from them, by ſome accidental Senſations breakin 
4 = in upon the Soul, which fit cloſer to it than thoſe Idea's : For there needs no more thaa a little 
" Pleaſireor Pain todoit. The Reaſon whereof is, that Pleaſure and Pain, and all Senſations in 
See the 7th general, are within the very Soul : They modifie her, and touch her more to the quick, than 
yon.as ban the {imple Idea's of Objeas of Pure Intelletion, which though preſent to the Mind, neither touch 
Part of this NOT modihie it atall. And thus the Mind on one hand, being of a ſtraitned and narrow reach, 
Book, and on the other, unable to prevent feeling Pain, and all its other Senſations, has its Capacity 
hfll'd up with them; and fo cannot at one and the ſame time, be ſenſible of any thing, and rhink 
freely of 'other Objes that are not ſenſible: 
Animal, ſuppoſing it communicated to the principal part of the Brain, and perceiv'd by the Soul, 
is capable (do what we can) of interrupting our Conſideration of very Abltrat and Sublime 
_ Truths; becauſe no Abſtradt Idea's modifie the Soul; whereas all Senſations do. | 
17h; ; From hence ariſes that Stupidity and Drouſineſs of the Mind, in regard of the moſt Funda- 
the Source Mental Truths of Chriſtian Morality; which Men know only in a Speculative and Fruitleſs man- 


of the Cor- ner,, without the Grace of FESUS CHRIST. All the World knows there is a GOD, and 


"I o that this GOD 3s to be ſerv'd and worſhipp'd. But who is it, that ſervesand worſhips him with- 
041240745. out the Divine Grace, 


which alone gives us a reliſh of Delight and Pleaſure, in thcſe Duties ? 


There are but very few that do not perceive the Emptineſs, and Inconſtancy of Earthly Goods, 
and that are not convinc'd with an Abſtract, though moſt certain and evident Conviction, that 
they are indeſerving of our Cares and Application. But where are thoſe, who deſpiſe theſe 


Goods 


The Fumming of a Fly, or of any other little - 
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Tn | IT! 
Goods in their PraQtice, and deny their Pains and Application to acquire them ? *Tis only they 
that perceive ſome Bitterneſs and Diſtaſte in the Injoyment of them, or that Grace has made ſen- 
lible to Spiritual Goods, by an inward DeleQation, affix'd to them by G O D, *tis theſe-only 
who vanquiſh the Impreſſions of Senſe and the Strugglings of Concupiſcence : A View of the 
Mind alone can never make us reliſt them as we ſhould do; but beſides that View, there muſt be 
a certain Senſation of the Heart : That IntelleQual Light ail alone is, if you pleaſe, the Suffici- 
ent Grace, which makes only for our Condemnation, which acquaints us with our own Weakneſs, 
and of our Duty of flying by Prayer to Him, who is our Strength : But the Senſation of the 
Heart,_is a Lively and Operative Grace, *Tis this which touches us inward, which fills us, and 
perſwades the Heart, and without it there is no body that conſiders with the Heart : Nemo et qui 
recogitct corde, All the moſt certain Truths of Morality lye concea['d in the folds and doubles, 
and ſecret corners of the Mind, and as longs as they continue there, are barren and inactive 
{ince the Soul has no reliſh of them : But the Pleaſures of the Senſes dwell nearer to the Soul ; 
and ſince ſhe cannot be inſenſtble to, or ont of love with * her Pleaſure, *tis impoſſible to diſen- * Namery 
gage her ſelf from the Earth, and to Þ get rid of the Charms and Delufions of her Senſes, by her 4 Natural 
own Strength and Abilities. _—_ ; f oh 

[ deny not however but the Righteous, whoſe Heart has been already vigorouſly turn'd to- pe pjen- 
wards GOD, by a preventing DeleQation, may without that particular Grace perform ſome ſare by ar 
Meritorious AQtions, and reſiſt the Motions of Concupiſcence. There are thoſe who are coura- Zle#ive 
gious and conſtant in the Law of GOD, by the ſtrength of their Faith, by the care they have to Tent 
deprive themſelves of Senſible Goods; and by the contempt and diſlike of every thing that can pjegive 
give them any temptation: There are ſuch as aft for the moſt part without the taſte of Indeliberate Love can- 
or Preventing Pleaſure: That ſole Joy, they find in afting according to the Will of GOD, 1s m0 be long 
the only Pleaſure they taſte; and that Pleaſure ſuffices to make them perſevere 1a their ſtate, and ——_— 
to confirm the Diſpoſition of their Heart : Thoſe who are Novice Converts, have generally need og NS” tw 
of an Indeliberate, or Preventing Pleaſure, to diſintangle them from Senſible Goods, to which ;yral Love. 
they are faſtened by other Preventing, and Indeliberate Pleaſures. Sorrow and Remorſe of 
their Conſciences, are not ſufficient for this purpoſe ; and as yet they taſte no Joy : But the Juſt 
can live by Faith, and that in Indigence ; and *tis likewiſe in this Eſtate they merit moſt : Foraſ- 
much as Men being Reaſonable Creatures, G O D will be lov'd by them with a Love of Choice, 
and not with a Love of Inſtin&, or an Indeliberate Love, like that wherewith we love Senſible 
things, without knowing they be Good, otherwiſe than from the Pleaſure we receive in them. Not- 
withſtanding, moſt Men having but little Faith, and yet conſtant opportunities of taſting Plea- 
ſures, cannot long preſerve their Elective Love for GO D, againſt their Natural Love for ſenſi- 
ble Goods, unleſs the DeleQation of Grace ſupport them againſt the Efforts of Pleaſure. For 
the * — of Grace produces, preſerves, and augments Charity, as Senſible Pleaſures 
Cupidity. 

It is apparent enuugh from what has been faid, that Men being never free from ſome Paſſion, 
or ſome pleaſant or troubleſome Senſations, have their Capacity and Extent of Mind much taken 
up ; and when they would imploy the remainder of its Capacity in examining any Truth, they 
are frequently diverted by ſome new Senſations ; through the diſlike they take to that Exerciſe, 
and the Inconſtancy of the Will, which toſſes and bandies the Mind from Obje& to Obje&, with- 
out letting it ſtand ſtill. So that unleſs we have hahituated our ſelves from our Youth to the con- 
quering all -theſe Oppoſitions, as I have explain'd in the Second Part, we find our ſelves at 
laſt incapable of piercing into any thing that's ſomewhat difficult, and demands ſomething of 
Application. 

Hence we are to conclude, Thatall Sciences, and eſpecially ſuch as include Queſtions very hard 
to be clear'd up, and explain'd, abound with an infinite number of Errors : And that we ought 
to have in ſuſpicion thoſe bulky Volumes we ſee daily compos'd on Medicine, Phyſics, and IMora- 
lity ;, and eſpecially on the particular Queſtions of thoſe Sciences, which are much more complex 
than the general. We ſhould judge too theſe Books to have ſo much leſs worth in them, as they 
are better entertain'd by the common ſort of Men ; I mean thoſe, who are little capable of Ap- 
plication, and know not how to ſet their Mind to work ; becauſe when an Opinion 1s cry'd np, 
and applauded by the People, in a matter difficult to be made out, *tis an infallible ſign of its be- 
ing falſe, and founded only on the deluſive Notions of Senſe, or ſome falſe Lights of the Ima- 

ination, | | 

, Nevertheleſs *tis not impoſlible for one Man to diſcover a great number of Truths, that were 
conceal'd from Ages paſt ; ſuppoſing this Perſon to have no lack of Parts, and who being in Re- 
tirement; as remote as poſlible from-every thing that might diſtra& his Thoughts, applies him- 
ſelf ſeriouſly to the ſeeking Truth : Which makes thoſe appear none of the molt reaſonable Men, 
who deſpiſe Mr. Des-Cartes's Philoſophy, without knowing it ; for this only Reafon, that it ſeems 
next to impoſlible for a ſingle Man; to have found out Truth, in things ſo deep and conceal'd as 
thoſe of Nature. But did they know the way of Life, that Philoſopher choſe ; the means he 
imploy'd in his Studies to prevent the Capacity his Mind's being ſhar'd by other Objects, than 
thoſe he meant to diſcover the Truth of: The diſtin&neſs of his Idea's on which he eftabliſh'd 
his Philoſophy : And generally all the advantages he had above the Ancients, by the New Diſco- 
veries; they would certainly receive a more ſtrong and reaſonable Prejudice on his behalf, than 
that of Antiquity, which gives Plato, Ariftorle, and diverſe others their Authority. 
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And yet I would not adviſe them to-ground only on this Prejudice, and to believe Mr. Des- 
Cartes a Great Man, and his Philoſophy good, becauſe of thoſe advantagious things that may be 
faid for it. Monſieur Des-Cartes was a Man like us, ſubje& to Error and Illuſion, no leſs than 
others. Not any one of his Works, without even excepting his Geometry, but bears the Chara- 
Fer and Earneſt of the weakneſs of an Humane Mind. . Wherefore we ought not to take his word 
for what he teaches ; but read him according to his own Advice, with Precaution, by examining 
whether he is not deceiv'd, and believing nothing that he ſays, without being oblig'd to it by its 
own Evidence, and the ſecret Reproofs of our Reaſon. For, inaword, the Mind knows nothing 
truly, but what it evidently perceives. : F 
We have ſhewn'in the preceding Chapters that our Mind is not infinite, that it is, on the con- 
trary, of but a very indifferent Capacity ; and has that Capacity uſually fill'd with the Senſa- 
tions of the Soul : And,laſtly, that the Mind receiving its dire&ion from the Will, cannot ſteadily 
fix its view upon any Obje&, without being ſuddenly thrown off by the Will's FluQtuation and 
Inconſtancy. *Tis moſt certain that theſe things are the moſt general Cauſes of our Errors; and 
I might ſtay here to make them more evident in particular: But what has been already faid, will 
be enough, with ſuch as are capable of Attention, to give them to underſtand the weakneſs of 
the Humane Mind ; I ſhall treat more at large in the Fourth and Fifth Book, of the Errors that 
are owing to our Natural Inclinations, and our Paſſions ; of which we have now faid ſomething 
1n this Chapter. ” 
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Of the Naruxe of I'oega's. 


CHAP. I 
I. What is meant by Idea's. That they really exi$t, and are neceſſary to cur 


"Perceiving all material Objedts, II. A Particularization of all the ways 
poſſible for us to perceive External Objects. 


What is mediately, and of themſelves. We ſee the Sy, the Srars, and infinite other Obje&s without 
us; and it is not probable that the Soul goes out of the Body, and fetches a walk, as I may 
{dea's.That ay, about the Heavens to contemplate all. the Objeas therein. 


_ _ It ſees them not therefore by themſelves ; and the immediate Obje& of the Mind, when it be- 


; [ Suppoſe that every one will grant, that we perceive not the Objed&ts that are without us in: 


* arencceſſa- holds the Sw, for example, is not the $,, but ſomething intimately united to the Soul; and the 


7 ro our Tame thing which I call an Idea. So that by the Term 14ea, I mean nothing bur that Obje&t which 
Percejving 1s immediate, or next to the Soul in its Perception of any thing. | 
ere "op zal Tt ought to be well obſerv'd, That in order to the Mind's perceiving any Obje&, it is abſolute- 
je* ly neceſſary the Idea of that Obje& be aually preſent to it ; which is {o certain as not poſlible to 
be doubted of. But it is not neceſſary there ſhould be any thing withour like to that Idea : For it 
often happens that we perceive things which don't exiſt, and which never were in Nature. And 
ſo a Man has frequently in his Mind real Idea's of things that never were. When a Man, for In- 
ſtance, imagines a golden Mountain, it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary the Idea of that Monntain ſhould 
be really preſent to his Mind. When a Frantick, or a Man in a Fever, or Aflcep, ſees ſome ter- 
rible Animal before his Eyes; it is certain that the Idea of that Animal really exiſts. And yet 
that Mountain of Gold and this Animal, never were in Being, 
Notwithſtanding, Men being as it were naturally inclin'd to believe that none but Corporeal 
Objects exiſt, judge of the Reaſlity and Exiſtence of thiags quite otherwiſe than they ought. For 
when they perceive an Obje& by way of Senſe, they would have it molt infallibly to exiſt, tho? 
it often happens, that there is nothing of it without ; they will have moreov& this ObjeA to be 
juſt the ſame as. they perceive it; which yet never happens. But as for the Idea which neceſſa- 
rily exiſts, and cannot be otherwiſe than we ſee it, they commonly judge without Reflection, 
that it is nothing at all; as if Idea's had not a vaſt number of Properties (as that the Idea of a 
{quare, for inſtance, were not very different from that of any Number) and did not repreſent 
quite different things. Which is not conſiſtent with Nerhing, ſince Nothing has no Property. 
> "TIES 
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Chap. I.  _ The Search after Truth, 
'Tis therefore undoubtedly certain, that Idea's have a moſt real Exiſtence. . But let us enquire 
into their Nature, and their Eſſence ; and ſee what there is in our Soul capable of making to her 
the Repreſentations of:all things. WO 1 
Whatever things the Soul perceives, are only of two forts; and are either within or without 
the Soul, Thoſe that are within the Soul, are her own proper Thoughts ; that is, all her diffe- 
rent Modifications : For by the words, Thought, Manner of Thinking or Modification of the Soul, 
| I meanall thoſe things in general, which cannot he in the Soul; without her perceiving them 3 
fuch are her own Senſations, her Imaginations, her Pure Intelleftions, or ſimply her Conceptions, as 
alſo her Paſſions, and Natural Taclinations. Now our Soul has no need of Idea's to perceive All 
theſe things, becauſe they are within the Soul, or rather becauſe they are the very Soul it ſelf, 


in ſach or ſuch a manner ; juſt as the real Rotundity of any Body and its Motion, are nothing but 
the Body figured and tranllated, after ſuch or {ſuch a ſort. 


But as to the things without the Soul, we can have no perception of them, but by the means 
ot Idea's, upon ſuppoſition that theſe things cannot be intimately united to it z and they are of 
two ſorts, Spiritual, and Material: As to the Spiritual, there is ſome probability they may be 
diſcover'd to the Soul without-Idea's, immediately by themſelves. For though Experience certi- 
fies us, that we cannot by an immediate Communication declare our Thoughts to one another, 
but only by words, and other ſenſible Signs, whereunto we have annex'd our Idea's; yet we 
may ſay that G O D has ordain'd this kind of Oeconomy, only for the time of this Life, to pre- 
vent the Diſorders that might at-preſent happen, if Men ſhould ynderſtand one another as they 
pleas'd. But when Juſtice and Order ſhall reign, and we ſhall be delivered from the Captivity 
of our Body, we ſhall poſſibly communicate our Thoughts by the intimate union of our ſelves, 
as *tis probable the Angels may do in Heaven. $0 that there ſeems to be no abſolute neceſſity of 
Idea's, for the repreſenting things of a Spiritual Nature, ſince *tis poſſible for them to be ſeen 
by themſelves, though in a very dark, and imperfe&t manner. 

I enquirc not here how two Spirits can be united to one another, or whether by that means they can This Parg- 
open inwards, and make a mutual Diſcovery of their Thoughts. I believe however, there is no Subſtance 8/4 # iis 
purely Intelligible, except that of GOD; and that nothing can be evidently diſcovered but in his Light, nr yore 
and that the L'nion of Spirits cannot make them viſible. For though we be moſt intimately united with je Daſſed 0+ 
our ſelves, we both are, and ſhall be unintelligible to our ſelves, until we ſee our ſelves in G OD, and ver as be- 
he ſhall preſent to us, in our ſelves, the perfettly intelligible Idea, which he has of our Being, included in i difficult 
his own. And thus though T. ſeem to grant that Angels may manifeFt to each other, both what they are, 4 * > 
and what they think ;, I mu$t advertiſe, that I do it only becauſe I have no mind to diſpute it; provided « -"0y 


unleſs 4 
it ſhall be granted me, what. cart be controverted, namely, That we cannot diſcer 


| A material things by Man know 
themſelves, and without Idea's. what [think 


L will explain in the Seventh Chapter, what my Notion is of the way whereby. we know Spi- 7 Y; - os 
rits; and I will make it appear, that we cannot at preſent entirely know them by themſelves, _—_ ” 
though they may poſſibly be united to us. But I diſcourſe in this place chiefly of material Things, 14e's. 
which certainly are incapable of ſuch a manner of Union with our Soul, as is neceſſary to make 
them perceiv'd; for that, they being extended, and the Soul not, there is no proportion be- 
twixt them. - And beſides, our Souls never depart from our Bodies, to meaſure the Greatneſs 
of the Heavens, and conſequently cannot ſee the Bodies that are without, otherwiſe than by the 
[dea's that repreſent them. And this 1s what all the World muſt agree to. 

We affirm then, that it is abſolutely neceſſary that the Idea's we have of Bodies, and of all x, 
other Objeas we perceive not immediately by themſelves, proceed from theſe ſame Bodies, or 4 Partica- 
theie Objects, or elſe that our Soul has the power of producing theſe Idea's ; or that GO D pro- {rization 
duc'd them together with her in the Creation ; or that he produces them as often as we think of «Bog we 
any Object ; or that the Soul has in her ſelf all the Perfe&tions which ſhe diſcovers in theſe Bodies ; jj; /* Yr 


Im : | - Aa ble for us 

or laſtly, is united with an All-perfec Being, who comprehends univerſally in himſelf all the ts perceive 

Perfetions of Created Beings. | External 
There is no perceiving of Objeas, but by one of theſe ways : Let us examine without Pre- 9%je@-, 

poſſeſſion which ſeems the probable'ſt of all, and not be diſheartned at the difficulty of the Que- 

{tion: It may be we ſhall give a Reſolution clear enough, though we pretend not to give incon- 

teſted Demonſtrations for all ſorts of Perſons ; but only moſt convincing Proofs to ſuch as with 

thoughtful Attention ſhall conſider them : For it probably would look like Raſhnefs and Preſymp- 

tion, to talk in a more poſitive manner. ; | 


5 17% F. MatzzxAncur Concerning 


Book III, 
CHAP. I. 
That Material Objes emit not Species which reſemble them: 


[ jetts ſend forth Species, which are like them ; and that theſe Species are convey'd by the Exters 

- nal Senſes as far as the Commune Senſorium. They call theſe the Species Impreſſe, becauſe 
imprinted by Obje&s on the outward Senſes. Theſe Impreſs d Species being Material and Senſible 
are made Jte//igible by the Inrelleftus Agens, and are fit to be receiv'd in the Intelleftus Patiens > 


Theſe Species thus Spiritualiz'd, are term'd Expreſſe, as being expreſ#d from the impreſsd: And 


by theſe It is that the Patient Intelleft knows all Material things. 

[ ſhall not ſtand to finiſh the Explication of theſe Notable things, and of the diverſe ways Phi- 
loſophers have of conceiving them. For though they be not agreed about the number of the Fa- 
culties which they attribute to the Internal Senſe and Underſtanding, and there are alſo many 
that are very dubious, whether they have any need of the Agent Intelle# for the knowing Senſible 
ObjeQs ; yet they almoſt univerſally agree in the Emiſſion of the Species, or Images reſembling 
the Objects they proceed from: And 'tis only on this Foundation they multiply their Faculties, 
and defend their 4#:ve Intellect, So that this Foundation, having no ſolidity, as will be ſeen 
by and by, there is no neceſlity of ſtanding to overthrow all the Superſtructures they have built 
UPON It, | 

: I maintain they, it is not probable that Objects ſhould ſend out Species or Images in their own 
likeneſs; and theſe are my Reaſons for it. The firſt is taken from the [mpenerrability of Bodies. 
All Objeas, as the Sur, the Stars, as well as thoſe that are near our Eyes, cannot emit Species of 
a difterent Nature from themſelves : and for this Reaſon *tis uſually ſaid by the Philoſophers, that 
theſe Speczes are groſs and material, to diſtinguiſh them from the expreſ#d Species, which are ſpiri= 


tualiz'd : Theſe Impreſ#d Species of ObjeRts are therefore little Bodies. They cannot then pene- 


trate each other, nor all the ſpaces betwixt Heaven and Earth, which muſt needs be filld with 
them. From whence 'tis eaſie to conclude, that they muſt needs bruiſe, and batter one another, 
ſome coming one way, and thwarting others coming another ; and ſo *tis impoſſible they ſhould 
render Objeds viſible. 

Again, it is poſlible for one ſtanding on one Point, to ſee a great number of ObjeAs which 
are in the Heaven, and on the Earth. There is then a necellity that the Speczes of all theſe 

Bodies be reduc'd into a Point. But they are Impenetrable, fince they are extended, Er 

0, &C. - 

: "But we not only can ſee from one end of the ſame Point, abundance of moſt large, and even 
immenſe Objeas ; There is moreover-not any Point in all theſe great Spaces of the World, from 
whence we cannot diſcover an almoſt inexhauſtible number of Obje&s, and even Objedts as big 
as the Sn, the oor, and Heavens. There is not then any Point in the great Circumference of 
the World, wherein the Speczes of all theſe things ought not to center, which is contradictory ta 
all appearance of Truth. 

If « Ma» The ſecond Reaſon is taken from the Change theſe Species undergo. It is certain the nearer an 
tas a mind Qbje& is, the greater the Species ought to be, ſince we ſee the Obje greater. Now we cannot 
7 P07 ;. Tee what*tis that can leſſen this Species, and what become of the Parts that compos'd it, when it 
Impreſſions was greater. But that which is {till more difficult to conceive, according to their Notion, is, 
of Viſible how in beholding an Object with Magnifying-glaſſes, or a Microſcope, the Species grows on a ſud- 
oLje#s,tho gain, five or ſix hundred times bigger than it was before ; for *tis ſtill harder to be ſeen from 


"rec cen what adventitious Parts it can increaſe ſo mightily in an inſtant. 


nicated The third Reaſon is, that in looking on a perfe&t Cube, all the Species of its faces are unequal, 


without and yet we fail not to ſee all its faces equally ſquare: And fo in beholding in a Picture Owals and 


Gs Parallelograms, which can only ſend forth Species of a ſimilar Figure ; we ſe notwithſtanding Cir- 
mrea 


Mr. Des. 1&5 and Squares, For this makes it manifeſtly clear, that there is no neceſlity the Objet we be- 

Cartess hold ſhould produce Speczes like it ſelf, in order to our ſeeing it. 

Dioptrics, Laſtly, it is not conceivable, how it is poſſible for a Body, that is not ſenſibly exhauſted, to 
ſend conſtantly Speczes from out of it ſelf on every fide ; how it can continually $11 with them, 
ſo very capacious Spaces all round about; and that with an incomprehenſible ſwiftaeſs. For an 


Objeda that lay hid, 1n the very inſtant of its Diſcovery, may be ſeen many millions of Leagues 


on all ſides. And what ſeems much ſtranger yet; is, that the Bodies which have a great deal of 
Action, as the Air, and ſome others, have not torce enough to extrude from them their repre- 
prnnts mages ; Which the groſleſt and leaſt ative Bodies can do, as Earth, Stones, and almoſt 
all hard Bodies. | 


But I ſhall not ſpend more time in producing all the Reaſons that oppugn this Opinion, becauſe 


that would be an endleſs work; the leaſt Eſſay of Thought furniſhing out an inexhauſtible num- 


ber of them. Theſe we have already urg'd, are enough, and even more than were neceilary, 
after what has been ſaid relating to this Subje&, in the firſt Book, when we explain'd the Errors 
of the Senſes. But there being ſuch a multitude of Philoſophers devoted to this Opinion, Ithought 
it neceſlary to ſay ſomething of it, to put them upon reflecting on their own Thoughts. 


CHAP. 


HE moſt common Opinion 1s that of the Peripatetics, who pretend, That External Ohe- x. 
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| # by E ſecond Opinion is theirs, who believe that our Souls have the Power of producing the 
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Chap. IN; ' The Search after Truth; 
CHAP. I. 
That the Soul has no Power to produce Idea's. The Cauſe of the Erroi 
Men are guilty of, upon this Subje@. 


'- MJata's of the things they would contemplate; and that they are mov'd to the producing 
them, by the impreſſions Obje&s make upon the Body ; though theſe impreſſions, are 
not Images repreſentative of the Obje&s they are cauſed by : They pretend it is in*this, that 
Man 1s made after the Image of GO D, and participates of his Power : That as G O D has crea- 
ted all things out of nothing, and can annihilate them again .and thence create others wholly 
new ; ſo Man has the Power of Creating and Annihilating the Idea's of all things as he pleaſes. 
But there's very good reaſon to ſuſpect all theſe Opinions, that elevate Man ſo high; as being 
Notions which commonly derive from his vain and haughty Heart, and which the Father of 
Lignts never vouchſafed to give him. : | 

This Participation of the Power of GO D, which Men boaſt of having, whereby to repre- 
ſent Objects, and to do many other particular Aions, is a Participation which ſeems to draw 
in ſomething of Independency, as 'tis ordinarily explain'd. But *tis likewiſe a Chimerical Pars 
ticipation, which Men's Ignorance and Vanity have caus'd them to imagine : For they are under 
a greater Dependance on the Goodneſs and Mercy of G O D, than they ſuppoſe. But this is not 
the place to give an Explication of theſe things: Let us only ' try to make ir viſible, that Men 
have not the Power of forming the Idea's of the things they perceive. 

No Man can doubt but that Idea's are real Beings, ſeeing they have real Properties; that they 
difter one from another ; and that they repreſent quite different things. Nor can it reaſonably 
be doubted, but they are of a Spiritual Nature, and very different from the Bodies repreſented 
by them. All which ſeems ſtrong enough to raiſe a doubt, whether the Idea's by means where«= 
of we percetve Bodies, are not of a nobler extra&, than the Bodies themſelves. And in earneſt, 
the /ntel/igible World ought to be perfeQter than the Xaterial and Terreſtrial, as we ſhall ſee in the 
proceſs of our Diſcourſe ; and then, in affirming that Men are impower'd to frame all Idea's as 
they pleaſe, we incur the danger of maintaining that Men have power of making Beings more 
noble and more perfe&, than the World which GOD has created. But this refletion never 
enters our Heads, by reaſon of our imagining an Idea to be nothing, becauſe not obvious to the 


Senſes; or if we look upon it as a Being, *tis a Being ſo ſlender and contemptible, that we fancy 


it annihilated, as ſoon as abſent from the Mind. | 

But though it ſhould be true, that Idea's were only little, pitiful, deſpicable Beings ; they are 
however Beings, and Beings Spiritual : And Men having not the Power of Creating, have not 
conſequently the Power of Producing them. For the Produttion of Idea's ia the manner they 
explain it, is a true Creation, and though they endeavour to palliate, and ſoiten the Preſump- 
tion and Harſhneſs of this Opinion, in ſaying, that the Prodnction of Idea's ſuppoies ſoincthing 
A_ and Creation ſuppoſes nothing ; yet they bring no Reaſon to ſolve the Knot of the 

ifhculty. 

For it ought well to be heeded, That there 1s no greater difficulty in produciag Something 
out of Nothing than in producing it, by preſuppoſing another thing, out of which it could not 
be made, and which could contribute nothing to its Production, There is no greater (Lhevity, 
for inſtance, in the Creation of an Angel, than in the Production of an Angel trom a Stone : Be- 
cauſe a Stone being a Being of a quite oppoſite kind, cannot be any ways ſerviceable to the Pro- 
duction of an Angel. But it may contribute to the Produ&tion of Bread, of Gold, Cc. be- 


cauſe Stone, Gold, and Bread, are only the ſame Extenſion, of a diverſe Configuration, and all 
theſe are Material things. 


Nay, it is even harder to produce an Angel out of a Stone, than to produce it out of Nothing ; 
becauſe to the producing an Angel out of a Stone, fo far as that is poiible to be done, the Stone 
muſt be firſt Annihilated, and afterwards the Angel Creagd 3 but_timply to Create an Angel, 
there needs no Annihilation at all. If then the Mind produces its Idea's trom the Material Im- 
preſſions the Brain receives from ObjeRs, it does ſtill the ſame thing, or a thiag as difiicnit, or 
even difficulter, than if it Created them : Since 1dea's being Spiritual, caunot be produc'4 out of 
Material Images that are in the Brain, to which they have no Proportion or 4-/ogy. | 

But ſome will ſay, That an Idea is not a Subſtance : Be it ſo; but {ill it is a being, and a Be- 
ing of a Spiritual kind : And as. it is impoſſible to make a Square of a Spirtt, tizough a Square 
be not a Subſtance; ſo *tis impoſſible to frame a Spiritual Idea, out of a Material Subitance, tho' 
an Idea were not a Subſtance. | | : : 

But ſuppoſe we ſhould allow the Mind of Man to have an abſolute Power of Creating, and An- 
nihilating the Idea's of things; yet after all; he would never imploy it to the producing thern. 
For as a Painter, though never ſo excellent at his Art, could not repreſent an Animal he had 
never ſeen, or had no Idea of ; ſo that the Picture he was oblig'd to make of it, would not be 
like that unknown Animal; ſo a Man could not form the Idea of an Objea, unleſs he knew 1t 


before; that is, ynleſs he had already the Idea of it, which has no dependance on his Will : 


Byt 
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' But if tie has the Idea of it already, he knows the Obje& ;. and *tis needleſs to form a new 
one of it. *Tis therefore needleſs to attribute to the Mind of Man the power of producing its 
[eas = | | 
It may perhaps be ſaid, that the Mind has general and confus'd Idea's, which it does not pro-, 
duce; and that thoſe which it produceth are particular, more clever and diſtinct ; but it all comes 

to the ſame thing. For as a Painter could not draw the Pi&ure of a particular Man, fo as to be 

_certify*d he had hit it right, unleſs he had a diſtin Idea of him, and even unleſs the Perſon him- 
ſelf ſhould ſit; ſo the Mind that had only the Idea, for inſtance, of Being, or of an Animal in 
general, could not repreſent to it ſelf an Horſe, nor form any-very diſtin&t Idea thereof, nor be 


aſſur'd this Idea perfeQly reſembled an Horſe, unleſs it had a former Idea thereof, wherewith to | 
collate this ſecond. Now if it had a former, it is in vain to form a ſecond : And the Queſtion - 


proceeds upon that former. Therefore, &&c, 


It is true, that whilſt we conceive a Square by pure Intelle&ion, we may beſides imagine it, 
that is, perceive it by drawing the Image of it in the Brain. But *tis to be obſerv'd in the firſt 
place, that we are not the real and principal Cauſe of that Image ; but it would takeup too much 
time to explain it: And again, that the ſecond Idea, which accompanies that Image, is ſo tar 
from being more diſtint and accurate than the others, that, on the contrary, it owes all its Ex- 
atneſs to its Reſemblance with the firſt, which ſerves to regulate the ſecond. For, in brief, it 
is not to be believ'd, that the Imagination, or even the Senſes, make us a more diſtinct Repreſen- 
tation of Objects, than the Pure Intelle&t; but-only that they make the Mind more concern'd, 
and applicative : For the Idea's of Senſe and Imagination, : are not diſtin any farther, than 
they are conformable with thoſe of Pure Intelle&ion. The Image of a Square, for inſtance, 
that the Imagination delineates in the Brain, is no-otherwiſe juſt and regular, than as it con= 
forms with the Idea of a Square, which we have by Pure Intelle&ion. 'Tis that Idea which 
regulates the Image. *Tis the Mind that conducts the Imagination, and obliges it, as I may 
ſay, to look time after time, whether the Image painted by it, be a Figure of four right-and 

Tancome. val Lines, whoſe Angles are exactly right : In a word, if that which is imagin'd, be like that 
liora effs WARICH 18 concetv'd. 
judicoqu: After what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe no body can doubt, but it is an Error, in thoſe that affirm 
oculis cer- the Mind can form the Idea's of Objects ; ſince they attribute to the Mind a Power of Creating, 
no,quanto and even of Creating with Wiſdom and Order, though it has no Knowledge of what it does; 
ho (0102-1 thing utterly inconceivable. But the Cauſe of this their Error, is that cuſtomary Judgment 
ura VICt- . "pg FE. JOS, 
niora ſunt Men make of one thing's being the Cauſe of another, when they are found conjoin'd together 3 
iis quz a- ſuppoſing that the true Cauſe of this Effect be unknown to them. ?'Tis for this Reaſon, that every 
nimo in- one concludes, that a Bowl in motion, meeting with another, is the true and principal Cauſe of 
gy the motion it communicates to it ; that the Will of the Soul, is the true and principal Cauſe of 
Hh A the motion of the Arm, and ſuch like Prejudices as theſe; becauſe it always happens that a Bowl 
Keligione. 15 mov'd, when it lies in the way of another that knocks againſt it, and we move our Arms al- 
molt as often as we will itz and we do.not ſenſibly perceive what elſe could be the Cauſe of theſe 
Motions. | | | | 

But when an Effect is not ſo conſtant an attendant on any thing that's not-the Cauſe of it, there 
are ever very many who believe this thing to be the Cauſe of the Effect that happens, though all 
Ven fall not into this Error. A Comer, for inſtance, appears, and preſently after a Prince goes oft, 
cc. Stones are expos'd to the oor, and are eaten with Worms: The Sm is in Conjunction with 
lars, at the Nativity of a Child ; and that Child has ſome Fortune extraordinary : This 1s Argu- 
ment ſufficient to perſwade a great many, that the Comer, the 11907, the Conjuntion of the 5: 
with A4ars, are the Cauſes of the Effects I have mention'd, and of others that are like them: And 
the Reaſon why all the World is not of the ſame Opinion, is their Obſervation that the like Et- 
tects do not at all rimes attend theſe Cauſes. 

But all Men having commonly Idea's of Objeds preſent to their Mind, when they deſire it; and 
this happening many times a day, very few of them but conclude, that the Will, which ac- 
companies the Production, or rather Preſence of Idea's, is the true Cauſe of them; becauſe the 
ſee nothing at the ſame time to which they can attribute them: And they imagine that 1dea's ceale 
ed yoag, when out of the view of the Mind ; and that they begin to exiſt again, when re-prelen- 
ted to it. 

*Tis upon the ſame account too, That ſome judge that Exteraal ObjeAs ſend forth Images thar 
reſemble them ; ſo as has been faid in the preceding Chapter. For it being impoſlible to ſee Ob- 
jects by themſelves, or any otherwiſe than by their Idea's, they judge that the Object produces the 
{dea; becauſe when *tis preſent, they ſee it, when abſent, it diſappears; and the preſence of the 
Object, almoſt always is found in company with the Idea that repreſents it to us. | 

However, if Men were not raſh and inconſiderate in their judgments, they ought only to con- 
clude from the Idea's of things being preſent to their Mind, whenever they will have them, 
that according to the order of Nature, their Will is for the moſt part neceſſary to their having 
theſe Idea's, but not that the Will is the True and Principal Cauſe that exhibits them to the 
Mind, much leſs that the Will produces them out of nothing, or in the manner they explain it. 
Nor is there any more Reaſon for concluding, that Objefts emit Species that reſemble them ; be- 
cauſe the Soul has ſeldom any Perception of them, but whea they are preſent ; bur only that the 
Object is for the moſt part neceſſary to the Idea's being preſent to the Mind. Laſtly, They 

ought not to conclude, that the Bowl in motion, is the principal and true Cyuſe of the motiou 


of 
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of another, which it meets in its way ; ſince the firſt has no power of moving it ſelf. They cant 


only judge, that the Colliſion of the two Bowls, is an occaſion to the Author of the motion 5 the 34: 
of Matter, to execute the decree of his Will ; which is the univerſal Cauſe of all things, by com- Ch. of the 


municating to the other Bowl a part of the motion of the firſt; that is, to ſpeak more clearly, Ts 
by willing that the latter ſhould acquire as much motion as the formerloſt ; 


: for the impellent force Method. 
of Bodies can be nothing but the Will of him that preſerves them, as will be made appear in ano« 
ther place. | 


CG HA F; IV: 


That we percetve not Objefts by means of Idea's Created with us. That 


GOD does not produce them in us, every moment we have need of 
them, 


"\HE third Opinion is of thoſe who pretend, That all Idea's are Created with us, For 
our better diſcovering how little likelihood there 1s in this Opinion, we muſt conſider 


that there are 1n the World: many quite different things, whereof we have Idea's. But 
to mention only {imple Figures, it is certain that the number of them is infinite z and even if we 
fix only on an Fllipſrs, "tis not to be doubted but the Mind can conceive an infinite number of 
Ellipſes of a different Species; inaſmuch as it can conceive, that one of its Diameters may be 
lengthened to Infinity, the other remaining conſtantly the ſame. 

So lince the Height of a Triangle may be augmented or diminiſfd to Infinity, the ſide which 
ſerves for the Baſe, being ſtill the ſame, we conceive there may be infinite Triangles upon the 
ſame Baſe, of a different Species. And moreover, which I deſire may be well confider'd here, 

; the Mind in ſome manner perceives that infinite number,though it can imagine but a very. few, and a 
[ Man cannot, at one and the ſame time, have particular and diſtin&t Idea's of many Triangles of a 
different Species, But that which ſhould be moſt eſpecially attended to, is, that this general Idea 
the Mind has of an infinite number of Triangles of a different Species, is a ſufficient proof, that 
if we cannot conceive by particular Idea's all theſe difterent Triangles; in a word, if we cannot 
comprehend Infinity, *tis not for want of Idea's, or becauſe Infinity is not preſent to our Mind ; 
but meerly for want of the Mind's Capacity and Comprehenſion. If a Man ſhould apply himſelf 
to the confidering the Properties of all the diverſe Species of Triangles, and even ſhould eternally 
purſue this ſort. of Study, he would find new and particular Idea's, in an endleſs ſucceſſion : But 
his Mind would tire under the unprofitable Diſquilition. 

What I have now faid of Triangles, may be apply'd to Figures of five, fix, an hundred, a 
thouſand, or ten thouſand ſides, and fo up to infinity. And if the ſides of a Triangle, being ca- 
pable of infinite Relations with each other, can make Triangles of infinite Species; it is eafie to be 
4 ſeen that the Figures of Four, Five, or of a Million of ſides, are capable of much greater Diffe- 


1 rences, as bejng ſubje& to a far greater number of Relations and Combinations of their ſides than 
4 ſimple Tr1anples. | 

b The Mind then diſcerns all theſe things, and has Idea's of them all, And *tis certain theſe Idea's 
i will never be exhauſted, though it ſhould imploy zinfinite Ages in the conſideration of one Figure 


only; and if it perceives not theſe infinite Figures all at once, or-if it comprehend not infinity, 
*tis only becauſe its Capacity 1s too ſhort and limited. It has then an infinite number of Idea's : 
What ſaid 1, an infinite number ? It has ſo many infinite numbers of Idea's, as there are different 
Figures : Inſomuch that there being an infinite number of different Figures, the Mind muſt have 
an infinity of infinite numbers of Idea's, for the Knowledge of Figures only. 
; Now | demand of them, Whether *tis probable that GO D has created ſo many things with the 
Y Mind of Man ? For my own part it can never enter 1nto my Head,eſpecially ſince it might be done 
Mþ in another moſt ſimple and eafte manner, as we ſhall ſee by and by. For whereas G O D acts al- 
4% ways by the moſt ſimple means, it ſeems unreaſonable to explain our manner of knowing Objects, 
by admitting the Creation of an infinity of Beings, when the difficulty may be reſolv'd in a way 
more ealie and natural. 
But what if the Mind had a Magazine of all the Idea's neceſſary to its Perception of things ? 
It would be ſtill extreamly difficult to explain, how the Soul could make choice of them, to re- 
ih preſent Objedts to her ſelf ; how, for inſtance, ſhe could bring it about to perceive the Sw, when 
is Ir were preſent to the Eyes of the Body. For ſince the Image, the S$--imprints in the Brain, is 
9 nothing, like the Idea we have of it, as has been formerly prov'd; and fince likewiſe the Soul per- 
| ceives not the Motion the S: produces in the Fund of the Eye, and in the Brain; it 1s not con- 
Fi. ceivable, how among ſuch an infinite number of Idea's which ſhe had, ſhe could exaQtly divine 
$i which it was neceſſary to repreſent, for the imagining or ſeeing of the $7. It cannot then be 
ſaid, that the Idea's of things were.created with us, and that this is ſufficient for our perceiving 
the Objeas that are round about us, | DIOE 
| Nor can it be ſaid, that G0 D produces every moment ſo many new Idea's, as we perceive dif- 
ferent things. This is ſufficiently refuted, by what has been faid in this Chapter. Belides It 18 


Hh neceſlary, 


118  _F. Marzzrancust Concerning ; Book III: 
neceſſary, we ſhould aQually have in our ſelves the Idea's of all things at all times,” ſince at all 
times we.can Will the conceiving all things. Which we could never do, unleſs we had already 
a confus'd Perception of them ; that is, unleſs we had an infinite number of Idea's preſent to 


our Mind. For, to conclude, we cannot W:// the Thinking on Obje&s, whereof we have no - 
Idea. | | 
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That the Mind perceives neither the Eſſence nor the Exiſtence of Objeds, 
by conſidering its own Perfefions. That none but G O D ſees them 


in that manner. 


VS 


En Earp 3-- HE fourth Opinion is, That the Xind ſtands in need of nothing, but it ſelf, to perceive Ob- 
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_ jets; and that it may by reflefting on it ſelf and its own Perfe&ttons, diſcover all things that are 
External to it. TE | 
It is certain that the Soul perceives in her ſelf, and without Idea's, ail the Senſations and Paſli- © 
.ons ſhe is capable of : Pleaſure, Pain, Cold, Heat, Colours, Sounds, Odours, Taſts, her Love, 
her Hatred, her Joy, her Sorrow, and the reſt : Becauſe all the Senſations, and Paſſions of the 
Soul, repreſent nothing out of her ſelf, which reſembles them, and they are only the Modifica- 
»-- - tions the Mind is capable of. But the difficulty lies in knowing, whether the Idea's that re- 
© preſent things exteriour to the Sou], and reſemble them in one manner, as the Idea's of the 
Sun, of an Houſe, of an Horſe, of a River, are nothing but the Modifications of the Soul : So 
that the Mind has no need of any thing but it ſelf, to repreſent all theſe tinags that are with- 

out it. : 
There are thoſe who make no ſcruple to affirm, That the Soul being made for Thinking, 
has in it ſelf, I mean by conſidering its own Perte&tions, all that is neceſſary to its Perception of 
Objeas: For being in Effect more noble than all the things it diſtintly conceives, it may be ſaid 
to contain them in ſome Eminent ſort, as the Schools love to ſpeak ; that is, in a more noble aad 
ſublimated manner than they are in themſelves. They pretend that ſuperiour Beings compres , 
hend after this manner the Perfectious of the inferiour. And hercupon, being the nobleſt Crea= 
tures that they know, they flatter themſelves with poſſeſſing in a Spiritual manner all that is in the 
Vilible World, and with being able by diverſly modiiying themſelves, to perceive all that the 
Humane Mind can attain to know. In a word, they would have the Soul to be a fort of an 1z- 
rellizible World that comprehends in it ſelf the Material and Senſible World, and infinitely 

more. 

But methinks tis a bold Stroke, to offer a Defence of this Opinion : *Tis, if I miſtake not, a 
Natural Vanity, the love of Independency, and the delire of reſembling Him, who comprehends 
in Himſelf all Beings ; that. confounds the Mind, and makes us imagine our ſelves the Poſleſſors 
 Dic quia of what we have not. Say not, ſays IC. Anguſtin, that ye are 4 Ligit to Your ſelves. For *tis only 
zu tibi u- GOD that is a Light to Himſelf, and who may by conſidering Himſelf, ſee all that he has pro- 


men non quc*d, and all that he is able to produce. 
ES. SEYM.Y. 


de verbs, _T18 molt certain, That there was none but GO D before the Creation of the World, and 

Domini, that He was not able to produce it without Knowledge, or without Idea : That conſequently the 
Idea's which GOD had, are not different from Himſelf; and fo all the Creatures, evea the moſt 
Terreſtrial and Material arein GO D, though in a manner altogether Spiritual, and to us in- 
comprehenſible. 

G O D ſees therefore in Himſelf all Beings, by Refletion made on His own Perfe&tions that 
repreſent them to Him. He has beſides the perteft Knowledge of their Exiſtence: For ligce they 
depend upon His Will for their Exiſtence, and He cannot be ignorant of His own V:ls;; it” fol- 
tows that He cannot be ignorant of their Exiſtence z and conſequently GO D beholds withia Him- 
ſelf not only the Eſſence of things, but their Exiſtence alſo. | 

But *tis not the ſame with Created Spirits, as not being able to ſee in themſelves either the EC- 
ſence or the Exiſtence of Things. They cannot ſee the Eſſence of them in themſelves, ſince be- 
ing of a ſhort and limited Capacity, they contain not all Beings, as GOD does; who may be 
fil'd an Univerſal Being z or fimply He that 75, as He calls Himſelf. Seeing then the Humane 
Mind 1s capable of knowing all Beings, and Infinite Beings, and yet contains them not in it ſelf > 


tis an infallible Argument, that it ſees not their Eſſence in it ſelf. For the Mind has not only a 


ſucceſlive ſight of firſt one thing, then another, it alſo actually perceives INFINITE : Though 


it does not comprehend it, as has been aid in the foregoing Chapter. Wherefore being neither 


actually infinite, nor capable of infinite Modifications at the ſame time, it is abſolutely 1mpoſlible 

It ſhould ſein ie. ſelf what it does nor contain ; it ſees not then the Eſſence of things by conlide- 
ring its own PerteQtions, or by the diverſe modifying of it ſelf. _ | 

Nor does it ſee their>Exiſtence in it ſelf, becauſe they depend not on its Will for their Exi- 

ſtence ; and the Idea's of things may be preſent to the Mind, thongh they do not exiſt ar all. 

| Forevery one may have the Idea of a golden Mountain, though there be no ſuch thing as a golden 


Mountaig in Nature ; And though we rely on the Teſtimonies of the Serſys in our judring of the 
| | Exiltence - 


- : 
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Exiſtence of Objects, yet Reaſon does not aſſure us that we ought always to believe them, ſince 
we maniteltly diſcover that they abuſe us. When a Man's Blood, for inſtance, is well warm'd; or 
only when he ſleeps, he ſees ſometimes before his Eyes, Fields, Battles, and the like, which yet 


are not preſent, and which poſſibly never were. *Tis then indubitable, that the Mind neither 
in it ſelf, nor by it ſelf, ſees the Exiſtence of things, but in that particular-depends on ſome- 


© thing elle. 
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That we ſee all things in G OD. 


F T E haveexamin'd in the preceding Chapters Four different ways for the Mind's per- 
g // celving External Objeas ; none of which ſeems likely to be true. There only remains 
Y Y theFifth, which alone ſeems agreeable to Reaſon, and the propereſt to manifeſt the 
Dependance our Minds have on. G. OD in all our Thoughts. 

'Tis requiiite to our pertect Underſtanding it, to call to Mind what has been deliver'd in the 
foregoins, Chapter, viz. That *tis abſolutely neceflary for GOD to have in Himſelf the Idea's of 


_ all the Beings He has created, ſince otherwiſe he could not have produc'd them : And that here- 


by he ſees all theſe Beings by confidering the Perfections he includes, whereunto they are related. 
We ought to know farther, that GOD is moſt ſtrialy united to our Souls by His Preſence ; fo 
that He may be ſaid to be the place of Spirits, as Space is the place of Bodies. Theſe two things 
being fuppos'd, 1t 1s certain that the Mind can ſee what there is in G O D, which repreſents Crea- 
ted Beings; that being moſt Spiritual, moſt Intelligible, and moit cloſely Preſent to the Mind. 
And {ſo the Mind may ſeein G OD all the Works of G OD, ſuppoſing GO D willing to diſcover 
to it what He has 11 Himſelf, that repreſents them. Here then are the Reaſons which ſeem to 
prove He would rather do this, than create an infinite number of Idea's in every Mind. 

[11 the frſt place, though it be not deny'd abſatutely that G O D might have made infinite up- 
on infinite Numbers of Beings, Repreſentative of Objects with every Mind he has created ; yet 
it 1s not to be behiev'd that He has done it. For 1t is not only moſt agreeable to Reaſon, but more- 
over apparent from the Occonomy of all Nature, that GOD never effe&s by moſt Round-about 
and dithcult ways, what can be done in ways. moſt {imple and eafie : GOD makes nothing needleſs, 
and without Reaſon. "That which ſhews His Wiſdom and His Power, is not the working little 
things by great means; this is againſt Reaſon, and the ſign of a limited Underſtanding : But on 
the contrary, the effecting great things by moſt ſigiple and eafte ways. Thus it is that purely 
with Extenſion He produces all we ſee admirable in/Nature ; even that which gives Life and Mo- 
tion to Animals. For thoſe who would have abſolute Subſtantial Forms and Faculties, and Souls 
in Animals, diltiaguiſh'd from the Blood and Organs of their Body, for the performance of their 
functions, will at the ſame time-have GOD to want Underſtanding, or ſuppoſe him unable to 
effe@ thoſe admirable things with Extenſion all alone. They meaſure the Power of GOD and 
His ſupream Wiſdom, by the Littleneſs of their own Mind. Since then it is poſlible for GOD to 
to make all things viſible to our Minds, by ſimply Willing they ſhould ſee what is in the midſt 
of themſelves; that is, what He has in Himſelf, Relative and Repreſentative of theſe things ; 
it is not likely He ſhonld have done otherwiſe; and that He ſhonld produce for that purpoſe infi- 
nite upon infinite Idea's, with every Mind that He has created. 

But *tis to be well obſerv'd, that we cannot conclude that our Minds ſee the Eſſence of GOD, 
from their ſccing all things in G O Din this Nature : becauſe what they ſee is moſt imperfe&, 
whereas G O D is moſt perfect. They ſee matter Divilible, Figur'd, &c. and in GOD there is 
nothing Diviſible or Figur'd. For GOD is all Being, as being infinite, and comprehending all ; 
But He is not any Being in particular z mean while what we fee, 1s only one or more Beings in 
particular, and we comprehend not that perfect Simplicity of GOD, who concludes all Be- 
ings within Himſelf. Beſides which it may be faid, that we ſee not the Idea's of Things, fo 
much as the Things repreſented by the Idea's; for in ſeeing a Square, for inſtance, we uſe not 
to ſay, we ſee the Idea of that Square which 15 united to the Mind, but only the Square that is 
without. | | 

The ſecond Reaſon which obliges me to think that we ſee all Beings, becauſe G O D wills-the 
diſcovery of what is in Himſelf, repreſenting them; and not becauſe we have ſo many Idea's 
created with us, as there are things to be ſeen, is, that this inſtates created Minds in an abſolute 


Dependance upon GO D, and 1n the greatelt that poſſibly can be. For it being ſo, we not only 


can ſee nothing but what G O D will have us ſee, but alſo can ſee nothing, except what He makes 


us ſee. We are not ſuffcicat of cur ſelves, but our ſufficiency is of GOD : Non ſumus ſufficientes 2 Cor. 3.5- 


covitare aliquid & nobis tanquam ex nobts, ſed ſufficientia noſtra,ex Deo eit, "Tis G O D Himſelf that 
enlightens the Philoſophers, in: that Science which ungrateful Men call Natural , though it is 


deriv'd to them from Heaven. GOD hath ſhewed it unto them : * Dexs enim illis manifeſtavit. Rom.1.19 
He is properly the Light of the Mind, and the Father of Lights : Pater Luminum, *Tis He who Jac. 1. 17: 
teaches Men Knowledge : 2. docet hominem Scientiam, In a word, He 1s the true Light, that Pi, 94+ 10» - 
lighteth every Man that cometh into the. World. - Lux vera que linminat onimen hominem venientem 19% 1+ 9 


in hiinc mundum. 


For 


F. Martzzxan CHE Concerning Book HI. __ 


For *tis tio eafie thing to comprehend diſtinily the Dependance our _ have on GO D, in 
all their particular AQtions ; ſuppoſing they have every thing, we diſtintly know to be neceſſary 
to their A@ing, or all the Idea's of things preſent to their Mind. And that general and confus'd | 
term Concourſe, whereby they offer to explain the Dependance Creatures have on G OD, raiſes 
no diſtin Idea in a conſiderate Mind ; and yet it 1s convenient Men ſhould moſt diſtinaly know, 
how altogether impotent they are without G O D. E5 Ee 

But the ſtrongeſt Reaſon of all,is the manner of conduct the Mind takes in the perceiving every 
thing: It is manifeſt, and known to every one's own experience, that when we would think.on 
any thing in particular, we firſt caſt about our View upon all Beings in general, and afterwards 
apply our ſelves to the conſideration of the Objett we deſite to think on: Now it is undoubtedly 
certain, that we could not deſire the ſight of any particular Objet, but we muſt have already 
ſeen it, though it were confuſedly and in general : So that it being poſſible to deſire the ſeeing 
all Beings, ſometimes one, and ſometimes another, it 1s certain that all Beings are preſent to our 
Mind ; and it ſeems that all Beings can be no otherwiſe preſent to our Mind, thanas GOD is 
prefent to it ; that is, He that contains all things in the ſimplicity of his Eſſence. 

It ſeems too that the Mind would not be capable of repreſenting to it ſelf the univerſal Idea's 
of Genus, Species, and the like, unleſs it ſaw all Beings included in one. For every Creature be- 
ing a particular Being, it can't be ſaid, we ſee any thing created when we ſee, for example. a 
Triangle in general. In fine, I do not believe there is any way of accounting for the manner of 
the Mind's knowing feveral abftrat and general Truths, but by the preſence of Him who can 
enlighten the Mind ten thouſand different ways. | 

In ſhort, the fineſt, the moſt ſublime, the moſt ſolid and primary proof (or that which ſup- 
poſes leaſt things) of the Exiſtence of a G OD, is the Idea we have of what is infinite : For it 
Is certain that the Mind perceives infinite, though it does not comprehend it; and that it has a 
moſt diſtin& Idea of G O D, which can only arrive, through the Union it has with Him. Since 
*tis inconceivable, that the Idea of a Being infinitely perfect, as is that we have of GOD, ſhould 
be any thing of a created Nature. 

But the Mind has not only the Idea of infinite, but this Idea is precedaneous to that of finite : 
For we conceive infinite Being, from our conceiving Being only, not contidering whether it be 
finite or infinite. Butin order to conceive Finite Being, it is neceſlary to preſcind ſomewhat from 
that general Notion of Being, which conſequently muſt precede 1t. So then the Mind perceives 
not any thing, except in the Idea it has of Infinite ; and fo far is that Idea trom being hens of 
a confus'd colle&ion of all the Idea's of particular Beings, as the Philoſophers imagine ; that on 
the contrary, all theſe particular Idea's are only participations of that general Idea of infinite ; 
as GOD derives not his Being from the Creatures, but all the Creatures have their ſubſiſtence 
trom Him. -, 

The laſt Proof, which poſſibly may go for a Demonſtration with thoſe who are us'd to abſtract 
Reaſonings, is this. *Tis impoſlible for GOD to have any other Principal End of his Actions 
than Himſelf, This is a common Notion with all Men capable of any Reflection; and Holy Scri- 
pture will not ſuffer us to doibt, that GOD has created all things tor Himſelf. It is neceſſary 
then not only that our Natural Love, I mean the Motion he produces in our Mind, ſhould tend 
rowards him ; but alſo that the Knowledge and the Light he gives it, ſhould diſcover ſomething to 
us which is i2 Him: For all that comes from GOD. can have no other End but GOD. If 
G OD has made a Mind, and given it the $47 for its Idea, or for the immediate Objet of its 
Knowledge, G OD, we ſhould think, had made that Mind and the Idea of that Mind for the 
and not for Himſelf. | | 

GOD cannot therefore make a Mind for the Knowledge of his Works, were it not that this 
Mind ſhould in ſome ſort ſee GOD in contemplating his Works. So that it may be ſaid, that 
unleſs we ſaw GOD in ſome mauner, we ſhould ſee nothing at all; juſt as we ſhould lovenothing 
| at all, except we lov'd GOD, that is, except G O D continually impreſs'd on us the love of 
Good in general. For that Love being our Will, we are unable to love any thing, or will any 
thing without Him ; fince we cannot love particular Goods, but by determining towards theſe 
Goods the motion of Love that GOD gives us for Himſelf. Thus as we love not any thing, but 
by means of that neceſſary Love we have for GOD; ſo we know nothing, but through that ne- 
ceilary Knowledge we have of Him, all the particular Idea's which we have of the Creatures, 
being only the Reſtrictions of the Idea of the Creator, as all the Motions of the Will towards 
the Creatures, are only Determinations of the Motion towards the Creator. | 

I ſuppoſe there 1s no Theolog:5t but will agree with me in this, that the Impious love G O D,with 
this Natural Love I ſpeak of : And St. Anguſtiz, and ſome other of the Fathers maintain'd it as a 
thing undoubted, that the Wicked ſeein GOD the Rules of Morals, and eternal Truths. So 


Surry 


{.i/14.de that the Opinion I am explaining ought not to trouble any body. Ab ilia incommutabili luce Ve- 


ritatis, etiam impins, dum ab ea avertitur, quodammodo tangitur. Hine eft quod ctiam impii cogitant 
atermtatem, & multa refte reprehendunt refteque laudant in hominum moribus, QOuibus ea tandem re- 
gulis judicant gift in quibus vident, quemadmodum quiſq, vivere debeat, etiamſi nec ipſy codem modo vivant ? 
.- Obi autem eas vident? Neque enim in ſuanatura.Nam cum proculdubio mente iſtavideantur,corumque mentes 

conſtet eſſe mutabiles, has vero regulas immntabiles, videat quiſquis ineis & hoc videre potuerit. . . . .Ubi= 
nam ergo ſunt iſte regule ſcripte, niſt in libro lacts illins, que veritas dicitur, unde lex omnis juſta de- 
ſcribitur .. . . . . in qua videt quid operandum ſit etiam qui operatur injuſtitiam, & ipſe eft qui ab ea luce 
Avertitur a qua tamen tangitur. | 


There 


Pas 
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Cp VL .. The Search after Truth. 

There are in St. Auguſtin infinite paſſages of the like Nature, whereby he proves that we ſee 
GOD, even in this Life, through the Knowledge we have of eternal Truths. Truth is uncreated, 
immutable, immenſe, eternal, and above all things. It is true independently, and by it ſelf, 

- and 1s beholden to nothing elſe for its Perfe&tion. It renders the Creatures more perfect, and 
all Spirits are naturally ſolicitous to know it; nothing can have all theſe Perfe&ions, except 
GOD; therefore Truth is GOD. We ſee immutable and eternal Truths, therefore we ſee 
GOD. theſe are the Reaſons of St. Arguſtin. My own are ſomewhat different ; and I would 
not unjuſtly uſurp the Authority of ſo Great a Man to countenance my Opinion. 

"Tis my thoughts then that Truths, even thoſe which are eternal, as That twice two are ſour, 
are not ſo much as abſolute Beings ; fo far am I from believing them to be GOD. For *tis 
manifeſt. that this Truth conſiſts only in the Relation of Equality, which is between twice two 
and four. We do not fay then with St. Aguſtin, That we ſee GOD in ſeeing eternal Truths, 
but in ſeeing the [dea's of theſe Truths ; for Idea's are real, but the Equality between Idea's, 
which is the Truth, has nothing real in it. When, for inſtance, we ſay, the Cloth we meaſure 
ts three Ells long. The Cloth and the-Ells are real, but the Equality between the three Eils and 
the Cloth is no real Being, but only a Relation intervening between them. In ſaying, Twice 
two are four, the Idea's of the Numbers are real, but the Equality between them is oaly a Rela- 
tion. And thus according to our own Opinion, we ſee GOD in ſeeing eternal Truths; not 
that theſe Truths are GOD, but becauſe the Idea's on which theſe Truths depend, exiſt inGOD; 
and perhaps too St. Aguſtin underſtood it fo. We are perſwaded alſo that we know changeable 
and corruptible Truths in G OD, though St. Avguſtin ſpeaks only of the immutable and incor- 
ruptible ; ſince there 1s no need of ſubjecting GOD to any imperfe&ion on this account, no- 
thing being more requir'd, than that G OD gives us a Manifeſtation of what He has in Himſelf, 
which relates to theſe things. 

But when I ſay, that we ſee in G OD material and ſenſible Things, ſpecial Notice ſhould be 
taken that I don't ſay, We have the Senſations of them in, G O D, but only that they proceed 
from GOD, who a&s upon us. For GOD perfealy knows ſenſible things; but not by any 
Senſation. In perceiviag any bhing of a ſenſible Nature, two things occur in our Perception 3 
Senſation, and Pure Idea, The Senſation is a Modification of our Soul, and 'tis G OD who cau- 
ſes it in vs; which he is able to cauſe, though He has it not Himſelf; becauſe he ſees in the 
Idea he has of our Soul, that it 1s capable of it: As to the Idea, which is found joyn'd to the 
Senſation; that is in G OD, and we ſee it, becauſe he is pleas'd to diſcover it tous. And GOD 
joyns the Senſation to the Idea when the ObjeQts are preſent, to the intent we may believe them 
ſo, and may enter into the Sentiments and Paſſions, that we ought to have with relation to 
them. 

We believe laſtly, that all Spirits ſee the eternal Laws, no leſs than other things in GOD; 
but with ſome difference. They know the Divine Order, and the Eternal Truths, and even the 
Beings GO D has made, according to this Order, and theſe Truths, throu gh the Union they ne- 
ceſſarily have with the WORD, or the WISD OM of GOD, who enlightens them, as we 
have before explain'd. But 'tis through the impreſſion they without intermiſſion receive from the 
Will of GOD, which carries them towards Him, and ſtrives, as I may fo ſay, to conform their 
Will entirely like His own ;, that they know this Order to be a Law; I mean that they knoiy 
the Eternal Laws ; as that Good ought to be lov'd, and Evil avoided ; that Righteouſneſs onght 
to be lov'd more than Riches; that 'tis better to obey G OD than to command Men, and infinite 
other Natural Laws. For the knowledge of all theſe Laws is not different from the knowledge of 
that impreſſion which they conſtantly feel within themſelves, though they do not always follow it 
by the free choice of their Will ; and which they know to be common to all Minds, though it 
be not equally ſtrong and powerful in them all. | 

'Tis by this Dependance of our Mind, and its Relation, and Union to the WORD of GOD: 
and of our Will to his Love, that we are made after the Image and Similitude of GOD. And 
though this Image be very much blurr'd and defac'd by Sin, yet it is neceſſary for it to ſubſiſt as 
long as we our ſelves. But if we bear the Image of the WORD humbled upon Earth, and 
obey the Motions of the Holy Spirit; that Primitive Image of our firſt Creation, that Union of 
our Mind to the WORD of the FATHER, and to the Love of the FATHER, and of the 
S ON, will be repair'd, and be made indelible. We ſhall become like G OD, if we be like 
the 1an-God. Laſtly, GOD will be wholly in us, and we ſhall be wholly in G OD, in a far 
perfecter manner, than that whereby it is neceſſary to our Subſiſtence, that we ſhould be in Him, 


I21 


and He in us. | 


Theſe then are ſome of the Reaſons that induce us to believe, that our Minds perceive all See thell- 
things through the intimate preſence of Him, who comprehends all things in the Simplicity 49> 
of his Eſſence. Let every one judge of them, according to the internal conviction he ſhall. 
receive, after he has ſeriouſly conſider'd them. But for my own part, I can ſee no probability, ia 
any other way of explaining it, and I preſume this laſt will appear more than probable. bs 
Thus our Souls depend on G O-D all manner of ways. For as it is He who makes them fee] 
Pleaſure and Pain, and all the other Senſations, by theNaturalUnionHe has inſtituted between them | 
and their Bodies, which is no other than His Decree and general Will : So it is He, who by means ws 
of the Natural Union He has plac'd between the Will of Man, and the Repreſentation of Ideas 
included in the immenſity of the Divine Eſſence, gives them to know all that they know : Nor is 
this Natural Union any thing but his general W1ll. So that *tis He only who can enlighten 


us, 
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by repreſenting all things to us, as *tis He alone that can make us happy, by giving us to taſte all 
ſorts of Pleaſures. a, WEE: | 

Let us perſiſt then in our perſwaſion, that G OD is the intelligible World, or the place of 

Spirits, as the material World is the place of Bodies. That *tis from His Power they receive all 

their Modifications ; tnat *tis in His Wiſdom they diſcover all their Idea's ; and 'tis by His Love 

they are influenc'd with all their regulated Motions : And becauſe His Power and His Love are 

| nothing but Himſelf; let us: believe with St. Paul, that He is not far from every one of us, and 

AR.Apoſt that in Him we live, and move, and hae our Being. Non longe et ab unoquoque noſtrium, im ipſo 

Co, 17. 28s enim ViVIMUS, movemur, & ſums. tins 
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CHAP. VIL 


I. Four different manners of Perception. Il. Flow it is that we know 
GOD. WI. How we know Bodies, IV. How we know our own 
Souls. V. How we know the Souls of other Men, and Pure Spirits. 


the manner of our Minds perceiving all the different Objetts of its knowledge, it is neceſſary 
I ſhould diſtinguiſh in it Four manners or ways of Knowing things. 


[* order to give an extra& and illuſtration of the Notion I have juſt eſtabliſt'd, concerning 
1. © The Firſt is that whereby we know things by themſelves. 
Four diffe- The Second is that of knowing them by their 1dea's; that is, as I underſtand it in this place, 
rent ma- hy ſomething that is different from themſelves. | 
- 9 bg - "The Third is that of C6»ſcience, or by internal Senſation. 
HD The Fourth is their knowing them by Conjetture. 


We know things by themſelves immediately and without Idea's, when being of a moſt intelligi- 
ble Nature they can penetrate the Mind, or diſcover themſelves to it. We know things by their 
Idea*s when they are not intelligible by th-mſelves, whether becauſe they are Corporeal, or that 
they cannot penetrate the Mind, or diſcover themſelves to it. We know by Conſcience whatever 
is not diſtinguiſh'd from our ſelves. Laſtly, we know by Conjecture the things which are diffe- 
rent from our ſelves, and from thoſe we know in themſelves, and by Idea's, when we think that 
ſome things are like ſome others that we already know. 


Of all the things that come under our Knowledge we know none but G O D by Himſelf. For 

though there be other Spiritual Beings beſides Him ; and ſuch as ſeem intelligible by their own 

11, Nature; yet in our preſent State there is none but He that penetrates the Mind, and diſcovers 
How we Himſelf to it. *Tis GOD alone that we ſee with an immediate and dire& View; and poſſibly 
know He alone 1s able to enlighten the Mind by his own Subſtance. Finally, in this Life, it is from no- 
GOD. thing but the Union that we have with Him, that we are capable of knowing what we know, 
as has been explain'd in the foregoing Chapter. For he only is our Maſter, who preſides 


over our Mind, according to St. Aſtin, without the Deputation or Interpoſition of any 
Humanis Creature. | 
-mentibus 


nulla 1n- | 2-2 . : E ; 
rorpoſita It cannot be conceiv'd, that any thing Created can repreſent infinite, that Being without re- 


natura Ttrition, the immenſe Being, the univerſal Being, can be perceiv'd by an Idea, that is, by a par- 
przſidet. ticular Being, and a Being different from the univerſal and infinite Being. But as to particular 
Aug.lib.de Beings, there Is no difficulty to conceive how they can be repreſented by the infinite Being that 
ve Relg- includes them, and includes them in a moſt Spiritual, and conſequently moſt intelligible manner. 
+1*  Thusit is neceſſary to ſay that G OD is intelligible by Himſelf, though the knowledge we have. 
of Him in this Life be very imperfe& and confus'd; and that Corporeal things are intelli- 
g1ble by their Idea's; that is toſay, inGOD ; ſince GOD alone contains the inteliizible World, 

wherein are found the Idea's of all things. 
But though things are poſſible to be ſeen in G OD, it does not toll6iv that we do ſte all things 


in Him : We ſee only thoſe things in Him whereof we have Idea's, and there are things We ſee 
without Idea's. 


Ii, All things in the World, whereof we have any knowledge, are either Bodies or Spirits ; pro- 
Hom we yerties of Bodies, and properties of Spirits. As to Bodies, 'tis not to be doubted but we ſee 
_ 5 them together with their Properties by their Idea's, foraſmuch as being unintelligible of them - 
= ſelves, there is no poſlibility of ſeeing them, except in that Being which contains them in an ia- 
telligible manner. Bodies then Ind their Properties are ſeen in G OD, and by their Idea's; and 

efor this reaſon the knowledge we have of them is moſt perfe&t. I mean, that the Idea that we 

have of Extenſion, is ſufficient for the diſplaying to us all the Properties Extention is capable of ; 


.an& 


_ repreſents it, but of our Mind that conſiders it. 
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and we cannot deſire a more diſtin& and fertil Idea of Extenſion of Fi ures, and Motions. than 
that which GOD furniſhes us withal. _ | Ts ETOny _ 

As the Idea's of things which are in GOD, include all their Properties : in ſeejns the; ? 
we can ſee ſncceſlively all the Properties of them : for PT. TU RO. ns 


| : in ſeeing things as they are in GOD 
we conſtantly ſee them in the moſt perfe& manner, and the knowiedee of thin would be infi- 


nitely Perfect, it the Mind that perceives them in him were infinite. What is wanting to our 
knowledge of Extenſion, its Figures, and Motions, is not the defeftiveneſs of the Idea that 


« 


* 


- But 'tis not fo 1n point of the Soul ; we know her not by her Idea , we ſee her not in GOD ; we 
know her only by Coſcience : and for that reaſon the knowledge we have of her is imperfeRt. 
We know nothing of our Soul, but what we feel paſs within us. If we never had had the 


ſenſation of Pain, Pleaſure, Light, &c. it were impoſſible for us to know whether the Soul 
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IV. 
How we 
know the 
Soul. 


was capable of them, becauſe we know her not by her Idea. But if we ſaw in GOD the Idea See the Il- 


that anſwers to our Soul, we ſhould at the ſame time know, or at leaſt, might know all 


the Properties ſhe is capable of; as we know all the Properties Extenfion is capable of, becauſe 
we know Extenſion by its Idea. | ES | 

It is true we know well enough by our Conſcience, or by the internal ſentiment we have 
of our ſelves, that oer Soul 1s ſomething great and excellent : But *tis poſſible that what 
we know of her, 1s the leaſt part of, what ſhe is in her ſelf. If all we knew of Matter, 
were only Twenty or Thirty Figures, wherewith it had been modify'd, certainly our know- 
ledge of it had been very inconſiderable, in compariſon of what we know by the Idea that 
repreſents it. To underſtand then the Soul perfeRtly, it is not ſufficient to know that only, 
which we receive by internal Sentiment, ſince our Self-Conſciouſneſs diſcovers to us, it 
may be but the leaſt part of our Being. 

It may be concluded from what has been ſaid, that though we know the exiſtence of our 
Soul better than the exiſtence of our Body, or than of the things about us, yet we have not 
ſo perfe&t knowledge of the Nature of our Soul, as of the Nature of our Body ; which may 
ſerve to reconcile the difterent Sentiments of thoſe who ſay there is nothing - better known 
than the Soul, and of others that affirm we underſtand nothing leſs. 

This too may be of Ule to prove that the Idea's, which repreſent ſomething to us that's 
External, are not Modifications of our Soul. For if the Soul ſaw all things by conſidering 
her own Modifications, ſhe ought to have a more clear and perſpicuous knowledge of her 
own Eſſence or Nature, than of that of Bodies; and of the Senſations or Modifications ſhe 
is capable of, than of all the Figures or Modifications incident to Bodies. Mean while, 
ſhe knows not that ſhe 1s capable of this or that Senſation, by any View ſhe takes of her ſelf, 


Iuſtrations. 


but by Experience ; whereas ſhe knows Extenſion to be capable of an infinite number of Figures 


by the Idea which repreſents Extenſion. There are morover certain Senſations as Colours 
and ſounds,. which the generality of Men cannot diſcover to be Modifications of the Soul ; 
but there are no Figures which every one does not know by the Idea he has of Extenſion, 
to be the Modifications of Bodies. 

What I have been ſaying, ſhews likewiſe the reaſon why we cannot give a Definition ex- 
planatory of the Modifications of the Soul. For fince we know neither the Soul, nor its Mo- 
difications by Idea's, but only by Senfations; and ſuch Senſations of Pleaſure, for inſtance, 
Pain, Heat, or the like, have no Connexion with Words; It 1s plain that had a Man never 


| ſeen Colour, nor felt Heat, he could not be made to underſtand theſe Senſations by all the 


Definitions in the World. Now Men having their Senſations occaſionally from the Body, 


- and all Men's Bodies being not diſpos'd alike, it often happens, that theſe words are Equivocal : 


and that thoſe which are employ'd to expreſs the Modifications of our Soul, ſignify quite 
contrary to what they deſign : ſo that thay often, for inſtance, make a Man think of Bitter, 
when *tis ſuppos'd they make him think of Sweet. | 

But though we have not an entire knowledge of our Soul, we are ſufficiently inſtruQed by 
Conſcience, for demonſtrating her Immortality, Spirituality, Liberty, and ſome other Attributes 
which it is neceſſary for us to know; and for that reaſon GOD manifeſts her not to us 
by her Idea, in the way that he gives us to know Bodies. True, the knowledge we have 
of -our Soul by Conſcience is impertea, but it is not falſe: the knowledge on the contrary we 
have of Bodies, by Senſation or Conſcience, if we may term Conſcience that Senſation we 
have of what occurrs in our Bodies, is not only imperfe&, but alſo falſe. Wherefore the 
Idea of Bodies was neceſſary to correct the Senſations we had of them. But we have no need 
of the Idea of the Soul, ſince the Conſctouſneſs we have of her, engages us not in Error ; and 
there is no fear of miſtaking in the Knowledge of her, if we be carcfull not to'confound her with 
the Body ; which may be done by Reaſon. Laſtly, if we had had a clear Idea of the Soul, as 
we have of the Body, that Idea -had made us conſider her as too ſeparate from it , and foit 
had weakned the union of our Soul with our Body, by hindring us from regarding our Soul, 
as expanded through all our Members : which I explain not more at large. 

There remains now no other Obje&ts of our Knowledge to be ſpoke to, than the Souls of 
other Men, and pure Intelligences, and *tis manifeſt we know them only by Conjetture, We 


Y, 


How Tis 


know them not at preſent, either ix themſelves, or by their 1dea's : and whereas they are different iow ihe 
from us, it is not poſlible to know them by Copſcience, We conjecture that the, Souls of fouls x 
other men are of the ſame Species with our own. What we feel 1n our ſelves, we preſume BLPGT An 


that 


+ 
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that they feel too: and when theſe Sentiments have no Relation to our Body, we are ſure 
we are not deceiv'd ; becauſe we ſee certain Idea's and immutable Laws in GOD, according 
to which we are certainly aſſur'd that GOD acts equally on all Spirits. | ; 

| know, that twice two are four ; that it is better to be Righteons than Rich : and I am not 
 deceiv'd in believing others know .theſe Truths, as well as I. I love Good and Pleaſure, I 
hate Evil and Pain : I am willing to be happy, and I am not deceiv'd in thinking all Men, 
and Azgels, and even Devils, have the fame Inclinations. 1. kaow likewiſe that GOD will 
never make Spirits nadefirous of Happineſs, or that can be deſirous of being Miſerable. But 

I know it with evidence and certainty, ſince *tis GOD that teaches me : for who could in- 
form me of the Deſigns and Wills of GOD, but GOD Himſelf. But when the Body is 
a partuer in that which occurrs within me, I am almoſt ever deceiv'd, if I meaſnre others by 
my ſelf. I feel Heat, I ſee a thing of ſuch a Size, or ſuch a Colour ; I have ſuch or ſuch a 
Taſt, upon the application of certain Bodies to my Palate : and I am deceiv'd, if I judge of 
others by my ſelf: lam ſabjet to particular Paſſions, I have a kindneſs or averfion to this 
or that thing, and I judge that others have the like : but my ConjeEture 1s often falſe. Thus 
the Knowledge we have of other Men is very obnoxious to Error, if we judge of them only | 
from the Senſations we have of our ſelves. 

-»- Whether there are any Beings different from G O D, our ſelves, Bodies, and Pure Spirits, 
is unknown to us. We can haidly perſwade our ſelves there are; and after we have examin'd 
the Reaſons of ſome Philoſophers, who pretend the contrary, we have found them falſe : Which 
has confirnt'd us in the Notion we had taken up, that all Men being of the ſame Nature, we 
have all the ſame Idea's, as having all need of the Knowledge of the ſame things. 
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I. The intimate. Preſence of the indefinite Idea of Being in general, rs the 
cauſe of all the diſorderly Abſtra@ions of the Mind: and the moſt part of 
the Chimera's of the Vulgar Philoſophy, which hinder many Philoſophers 


from acknowledging the ſolidity of true Principles of Phyficks. 11. An In- 
ſtance concerning the Eſſence of Matter. 


The inti- without any particular Limitation; of Being infinite, and in general, to the Mind, 
mo TOs acts ſtronglier upen it, than the preſence of all finite Objects. It is impoſlible 
fence of the —_— 7 : SS 
indefinite £0 diveſt it {elf abſolutely of this general Idea of Being ; fince tis impoſlible to ſubfiſt out of 
Ideaof Be- GOD. Perhaps it may be faid, that the Mind can ſeparate it ſelf from him, becauſe it can 
ng i ge- think on particular Beings. But this is a miſtake. For the Mind in conſidering any Being 
neralyjs the 5q particular, does not ſo much ſeparate and recede from GOD, as approach nearer ſome of 
cauſe of all --. wo . P, P - ; 
the diſor- HIS Perfections, = may be permitted ſo to ſpeak, by removing farther off from others. 
derly 4b- However, 1t doth not diſtance it ſelf in that manner, 2s quite to loſe ſight of them; but is 
ſtrations eyer in a Capacity of ſeeking them ont, and approaching near them. They are ever preſent 
Y the to the Mind, yet the Mind perceives them not but in an unexplicable confuſion, by reaſon of: its . 
ind: and. | | ; '@ 2 . Rhee 
the mos Littlenels, and the Greatneſs of the Idea of Being : A Man may indeed be ſome time without 
part of the thinking on himſelf; but he cannot, as I think, ſubſiſt a moment without thinking on Beivg ; 
Chimerd's and even at the time a Man believes he thinks of nothing, he is neceſſarily full of the indetermi- 
of —"_— nate and general Idea of Being. But becauſe the things which are cuſtomary to us, and which 
A 4 don't affect us, alarum not the Mind with any vehemence, nor oblige it to make reflection *60n 
binder ma- them : this Idea of being fo great, fo vaſt, ſo real, and poſitive as it is, is fo familiar to ns, and 
ny Philoſo- makes 10 little impreſſion, that we fancy that we hardly ſee it ; that we make no refie&tion on it ; 
phers from 2nq conſequently judge there ls little reality in-it : and that *tis only form'd from aconfus'd col- 
_ be 1eAion of all particular Idea's; though oa the contrary it 1s ;z thzs, and by this only, we perceive 
ſolidity of all Beings in particular. x 
rue Prin- Though that Idea which we receive through our immediate union with the IO R D of 
ciples of G O D, never deceives us of it ſelf, as do thoſe we derive from the nnion we have with our 
Phylick. Body, which repreſents things to us otherwiſe than they are; yer I ſruple not to ſay, That we 
make ſo bad uſe of the beſt things, that the indelible preſence of this Idea, is one of the prin- 
cipal Cauſes of all the diſorderly Abſtraftions of the Mind ; and conſequently of all that Abltra&t 
and Chimerical Philoſophy, which explains all Natural Effeats, by the general terms of A&, 
Power, Cauſe, Effect, Subſtantial Forms, Faculties, Occult Qualities, Sympathy, Antipathy, &c. 
For 'tis certain theſe Terms, and a great many. others, excite no other Idea's in the Mind, than 
indeterminate and general Idea's; that is, Idea's which readily offer themſelves to the Mind, with- © 
out any rrouble, and application on our own part. - 
Let a Man read with all Attention poſlible, all the Definitions and Explications given of Sub- 


Rantial Forms:; let him do his beſt to ſearch wherein conſiſts the Elſence of all theſe Entities, 
| | which 


AL. - [ THAT clear, intimate, and neceſſary Preſence of GOD : I mean that preſence of Being 
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which the fruitful Imagination of Philoſophers produces in ſuch multitudes at pleaſure, that 
they are forc'd to divide them, and ſubdivide them over and.over again ; and I dare engage, 
that he {hall never excite 1n his Mind, any other Idea of all theſe things, than that of Being, 
and of Cauſe in general. | 

For let us take a view of the cuſtomary proceedings of Philoſophers. They obſerve ſome 
new Effect, aud preſently imagine ſome new Entity muſt produce it. | The Fire heats ; there 
is then in the Fire ſome Entity to produce this Effe&, which differs from the Matter the Fire 
is compos'd of : And becauſe Fire is capable of many different Effects, as of ſeparating Bo- 
dies, Pulyerizing Vitrifying, Drying, Hardning, Softning, Dilating, Purifying, and En- 
lightning them, &c. therefore they liberally beſtow on Fire ſo many Faculties, or real Quali- 
ties, as 1t is capable of producing different Effects. 

But if we reflett on all the Definitions they give of theſe Faculties, we ſhall find they are 
Nothing elſe but Logical Definitions, which raiſe no other Idea's, than that of Being and Cauſe 
in general, which the Mind refers to the Effe@ that is produc'd. So that a Man is nothing the 
wiſer when he has ſtudied them never ſo long : For all that is got by this ſort of Study, is the 
imagining we know better than others, what indeed we know much worſe ; not only becauſe 
we admit many Entities that never were; but alſo in being prepoſſeſs'd, we make our ſelves 
incapable of conceiving how *tis poſſible for Matter all alone, as that of Fire, in being mov'd 
againſt Bodies difierently diſpos'd, to produce all the different Effe&ts we ſee Fire produce. 

[t 1s manifeſt to all thoſe who have read any thing, That almoſt all the Books of Sclerice, and 
eſpecially thoſe which treat of Phyſicks, Medicine, and Chymiſtry, and of all particular things 
of Nature, are full of nothing but Argumentations, founded on the Elementary and Secondary 
Qualities, as Attractive, Retentive, Concoftive, Expulſive, and ſuch like; upon others which 
* they term Occul:; upon ſpecifick Vertueg; and many other Entities, which Men frame and make 

uP out of the general Idea of Being, and out of the Cauſe of the Effe& which they ſee ; which 
methinks could not happen, were 1t not for the facility they have at conſidering the Idea of 
Being in general, which 1s always preſent to their Mind, through the intimate preſence of Him 
who includes all Beings. | 

If the vulgar Philoſophers would be content to let their Phy/icks go for fimple Logicks; which 
* furniſh'd out Terms for the Diſcourſing of ?2arural things, aad if they would give thoſe Men 

leave to bequiet, who afnix to theſe 'J'cr:as diſtinct and particulzr Idea's,to make themſelves in- 
telligible, we ſhould nave notning to reprehend 1n their Condi: : But tney ſet up themſelves 
for the explaining Nature, by general and abftri& Ider's, as if Nature were her ſelf abſtraQ; : 
and will abſolutely have the Phyſicks of their Maiter Ariſtotle, to be real Ph»ſicks, which ſearches 
' to the bottom of things, and not a ſ1ple Logrck only ; though it has nothing ſufferable in ie, 

except it be ſome Definitions, {9 I10ic and 1ndefinite, and ſome fo general Terms, as may be 

employ'd in all ſorts of Ph:lc/5;:.5y. In fue, their Heads are fo full of theſe imaginary Entities,and 
theſe looſe and indeterminat2 1e2's, which ſpring up naturally ia their Minds, that they are 
too incapable of fixing their 1hougats tor any time upoa the real Idea's of things, to diſcover 
their ſolidity and evidence. And this 1s the Cauſe of that their extream ignorance of the true 
Principles of Natural Pii!ojogby. *Tis neceſſary to give a proof of it. 

The Philoſophers are iuiiciently agreed, That thar ought to be look'd upon as the Eſſence of Ti 
a thing, which is acknowledeg'd the Firſt 1n that thing, which is inſeparable from it, and on of tþ- E/: 
which all the Properties which belong to it, depend : So that to diſcover wherein conſiſts the ſence of 
Eſſence of Matter, we mult contider all the Properties that comport with it, or are included Mzrer. 
in the Idea we have of it: as Hardueſs, Softneſs, FluidneG6, Motion, Reſt, Figure, Diviſibi- /f ths De- 
lity, Impenetrability, and Extenſion; and enquire immediately which of theſe Attributes iy Pon. of 
inſeparable from it. Thus Fluidity, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Motion, and Reſt, heing to be ſe- ggence ;. 
parated from Matter, fince there are many Bodies without Hardneſs, Fluidity, or Softnefs, admired, 
which are not in Motion, or laſtly which are not at reſt, it clearly follows that none of theſe l the reſt 
Attributes are eſſential to it. | "y — 

And now there remain only four, which we conceive inſeparable from Matter ; namely 10 ned; if : 
Figure, Diviſibility, Impenetrability, and Extenſion ; wherefore in order to underſtand which';: be no: 
Attribute is to be taken for its Eſſence, we mult no longer think of ſeparating them, but only admired, 
examine which is the Primary, and that ſuppoſes none before it. Now we eaſily diſcover that #5 99 « 
Figure, Divilibility, and Impenetrability, ſuppoſe Extenfion ; and that Extenſion preſuppoſes DR 
nothing : 'But this being given, Diviſibility, Impenetrability, and Figure, neceſſarily tollow. wherein 
Extenſion then ought to be concluded the Eſſence of Matter, on Suppoſition it has no other conſiſts rhe 
Attributes than thoſe beforemention'd, and ſuch as are like them : and I am perſwaded no Man Z/-nce of 
in the World can doubt of it, when he has ſeriouſly confider'd it. | __ Ao 

But all the difficulty is to know, Whether Matter has not ſome other Attributes, different ,,,,,; + 
from Extenſion, and its Dependants; iv that Extenſion it ſelf may not be eſſential tot, but may the ſubje# 
ſuppoſe ſome other thing, both as irs Subject, and Its Priaciple. ; b Ho 7 of 4 Que- 

Many Men, after having moſt attenrively conliaer'd the Idea, which they have of Matter, by ſtion. - 
21l the Attributes that are known of it ; after having meditated likewiſe on the Effects of Na- 
ture, as much as their Strength and Capacity of Mind would permit them, have been ſtrongly 
convinc'd, that Extenſion ſuppoſes not any thing in Matter, whether becauſe they have had no 
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diſtin and particular+Idea of that thing pretended, precedaneous to Extenſion, or becauſe 
they have found no vilible Effe& to prove it. ' + | 

For even as.to our being perſwaded that a Watch hath no Entity, different from the Matter, 
it is ccmpos'd of; it ſuffices to know, how the different Diſpoſition of the Wheels is able to 
effeFt all the Movements of a Warch, without having any other diſtin& Idea of what might 
poſſibly be the Cauſe of theſe Motions, though there be many Logical to had. So becauſe 
theſe Perſons have no diſtin Idea of what could be in Matter, were Extenſion taken away, 
and ſee no Attribute that can explicate its Nature, and becauſe Extenſion being granted, all 
the Attributes conceiv'd to belong to Matter,areat the ſame time granted : and becauſe Matter is 
the Cauſe of no Efet,which may not be conceiv'd producible by Extenſion, diverſly configur'd, 
and diverſly mov'd ; therefore they are perſwaded, that Extenſion is the Eſſence of Matter. 

But as no Man can infallibly demonſtrate there is not ſome Intelligence, or New-created En- 
tity in the Wheels of a Warch; fo no Man can, without a particular Revelation, be aſſur'd as 
of a Geometrical Demonſtration, that there is nothing but Extenſion diverſly configur'd in 
2 Stone. For 'tis abſolutely poſſible for Extention to be joyn'd with ſomething which we 
don't conceive, becauſe we have no Idea of it : though it ſeems very unreaſonable to believe 
and aſſert it ; it being contrary to Reaſon, to aſſert what we neither know, nor have any con- 
ception of. 

Vet though we ſhould ſuppoſe, That there were ſomething beſides Extenſion in Matter, yet 
that would be no Impediment, if we well obſerve ir, why Extenſion ſhould not be its Effence, 
according to the Definition we have given of theWord. For, in ſhort, 'tis abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary that every thing in the World,ſhould be either a Being,or a Mode of being; and no Think- 
ing and Attentive Man can deny it. But Extenſion is no3 the Mode of a Being ; therefore it is 
a Being. But becauſe Matter is not conſtituted of ſeveral Beings; as Man, who is compos'd 
of a Body and Mind ; Matter being one fimple Being, it is manifeſt that Matter is nothing but 
Extenſion. | 


Now to prove that Extenſion is not a Mode of Being, but a real Being; it muſt be obſerv'd, 
That a Mode of Being cannot be concetv'd, but the Being muſt at the ſame time be conceiv'd 
whereof it is the Mode : We cannot conceive Rotundity, for Inſtance, but we muſt conceive 
Extenſion, becauſe the Mode of Being or Exiſtence, being only the Being it ſelf in ſuch a 
ſort of ſtate, (the Roundneſs of tbe Wax, for Inſtance, being but the Wax it lf, in ſuch a ſort 
or faſhion); it is plain that we cannot conceive the Mode without the Being. If then Ex- 
tenſion were a Mode of Being, we could not conceive Extenſion without the Being, whereof 
Extenſion was the Mode : whereas we ealily conceive Extenfion all alone. Wherefore it is 
not a Mode of Being : but conſequently a Being of it ſelf. And fo it is the Eſſence of Matter, 
_ Matter is but a ſimple Being, and not compos'd of many Beings : as I have already 
aid. 

But many Philoſophers have ſo accuſton'd themſelves to general Idea's, and Logical Entities 
as to have their Mind more poſſeſs'd with them, than thoſe that are diſtin&, particular, and 
Phyſical. Which is evident enough from hence, that their Argumentations upon Natural 


' things, are founded merely on Logical Notions ; ſuch as At, Power, and an infinite number 


of Imaginary Entities, which they take no care to diſtinguiſh, from ſuch as are Real. Theſe 
Gentlemen therefore finding it wonderful eaſie, to ſee after their manner what they have 
a Mind to ſee, imagine they have better Eyes than other Men, and that they perceive diſtintly 
Extenſion ſuppoſes ſomething elſe ; and that *tis only a Property of Matter, which Matter 
may be diveſted of, as of the reſt. | 

Yet if you make a Demand of them, that they would pleaſe to explain that thing which 
they pretend to perceive in Matter, beſides Extenſion; they offer to do it ſeveral ways, 
every of which makes it apparent, that they have no other Idea of it than that of Being, or of 
Subſtance in general. This 1s extreamly evident, if we take notice, That this their Idea in- 
cludes no particular Attributes, which agree to Matter. For whilſt we take Extenſion from 
Matter, we rob it of all the Attributes and Properties, which we diſtintly conceive do belong, 
to it; and though we leave that imaginary thing, which they ſuppoſe the Eſſence of it; it being 
maniteſt, that neither Earth nor Heaven, nor any thing we lee in Nature, could be made of 
it. Whereas on the contrary, if we take away what they fancy, the Eſſence of Matter, Pro- 
vided we leave Extenſion, and we leave all the Attributes and Properties we diſtinaly con- 
ceive, included in the Idea of Matter : For it is certain, that out of Exteution all alone might 
be fram'd an Heaven, an Earth, and all the Vilible World, and infinite others. So this Some- 
thing which they ſuppoſe over and above Extenſion, having no Attributes diſtintly to be 
conceiv'd belonging to it, and clearly included in the Idea we have of it, can have nothin 
real in it, if we will credit our Reaſon ; nor can be of any uſe in explaining Natural Effects. 
And that which 1s ſaid of its being the Subjef and Principle of Extenſion, is ſaid gratis, and* 
without any diſtinct Conception in them that ſay it ; that is, they have no other than a Ge- 
neral and Logical Idea of it, as of Subjet and Principle : In fo much that we may further imi- 
gine a new Subject, and a new Principle of this Subject of Extenſion; and ſo in infinirum, the 


Mind having the Power of repreſenting the General Idea's of Subje& aud Principle, as long 
as it pleaſes. | 
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*Tis true there is a great probability, that Men had not ſopuzzl'd and obſcur'd the Idea that 


they have of Matter, had they not ſome Reaſons for it; and that there are many who main- 
tain contrary Concluſions to theſe of ours, upon Theological Principles. Doubtleſs Extenſion 


- 15 not the Eſſence of Matter, if that be contrary to our Faith : And we willingly acknowledge 
it. We are, thank GOD, very well perſwaded of the Feebleneſs, and Limitedneſs of an Hu- 
mane Mind. We know it 1s of too little Extent to meaſure an Infinite Power; that GO D 
can doin finitely more than we can conceive ; that he communicates only thoſe Idea's, which 
repreſent to us the things that arrive by the order of Nature, and hides the reſt from*us. 
Wherefore we are always ready to ſubmit our Reaſon unto Faith ; but there is need of better 
proofs than are generally urg'd, to ruin the Reaſons we have eſtabliſh'd : Becauſe the man- 
ner of explaining the Myſteries of Faith, are not of Faith, and we believe theſe Myſteries, 
without concetving how the manner of them can bediſtin&ly explaind. | 
We believe, for inſtance, the Myſtery of the TR INIT Y, though {the Humane Mind is 
unable to conceive 1t ; and yet we ceaſe not.to believe, that the things that differ not in any 
third, differ not in themſelves : though this Propoſition ſeems to overthrow it. For we are 
convinc'd, that Reaſonis not to be made uſe of, except in Subjedts proportion'd to its Capa- 
city; and that we ought not to look [Feadfaſtly on our Myſteries, for fear of being dazel'd by 
them, according that Admonition of the Holy Spirit, Qui ſcrutator eft Majeſtatis opprimetur 4 


« A 
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However, if we thought it convenient for the ſatisfaction of ſome Men's Minds to explain 


how our Notion upon this matter may be reconcil'd, with what we are taught by Faith con- 
cerning Tranſubſtantiation ; we probably could do it ina way very diſtin&, and perſpicuous 
and could no ways offend againſt the Deciſions of the Church : But we think this Explication 
may be diſpens'd with, eſpecially in this Work. | 

_ For it ought to beobſerv'd, That the Holy Fathers have almoſt always look'd upon it as an 
incomprehenſible Myſtery; and that they never play'd the Philoſophers to explain it : but con- 

tented themſelves for the moſt part with unexa& Compariſons, fitter to make known the Do- 
Arine than to give a Satisfactory Explication to the Mind : Therefore Tradition is ' for ſuch 
as Philoſophize not on this Myſtery, and who ſumit their Reaſon to the Rule of Faith, with- 
out diſtraQing their Brain to no purpole, about moſt abſtruſe and difficult Queſtions. 
We ſhould be to blame, ſhould we require the Philoſophers, to give us clear and eaſie 

Explications of the manner of our L O R D's Body being in the Exchariſt ; for this would be 


to demand of them novelties in Divinity. And in caſe the Philoſophers ſhould make an im- 


pudent Anſwer to the Demand, they muſt be neceſſarily obnoxious either to the having 
their Ph:loſophy or Divinity condemn'd. For if their Explications were obſcure, they would 
give reaſon to deſpiſe the Principles of their Philoſophy ; if their Anſwer were eaſie and appa- 
rent we ſhould have reaſon to be apprehenſive of Novelty in their Divinity. 

Since then Novelty in point of D:v:zity, bears the Impreſs and CharaQer of Error, and the 
World has a right and priviledge of deſpiſing Opinions merely on the Account of their being 
Novel, and having no foundation in Tradition ; we ought not to undertake to give eaſie and 
intelligible Explications of thoſe things, which the Fathers and Councels, havenot perfectly 
explain'd : and *tis ſufficient to hold the. Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, without offering to 
make out the manner-of it. For otherwiſe we might ſow the ſeeds for freſh Diſputes, and 
Quarrels, whereof there are too many already ; and the Enemies of the Truth would not fail 
to uſe them to malicious purpoſe, and for the oppreſling of their Adverſfaries. 

Diſputes in point of Theological Explications, ſeem to be the moſt uſeleſs and moſt dange- 
rous of any ; and they are with greater reaſon to be fear'd ; for that even Religious Perſons 
often fancy they have a right of breaking theirCharity with ſuch as break with their Opinions. 
We have but too common Experience of this Practice ; and the caule of it lies not very deep. 
Wherefore *tis always the beſt and ſureſt way , not to be eager toſpeak of things whereof we 
have no Evidence, and which others are not diipos'd to conceive. | 

Nor ought obſcure and uncertain Explications of Myſteries of Faith, which we are under 
no obligation to believe, to ſerve for a Rule and Principle for the guiding our Reaſonings 
in Philoſophy, where nothing but Evidence ought to perſwade us. We are not to change the 


clear and diſtin& Idea's of Extenſion, Figure, and Local Motion, for the general and con- 


fus'd Idea's of Principle, or of ſubject of Extenſion, of Form of Quiddities, and Real Qua- 
lities, and of all thoſe Motions of Generation , Corruption, and Alteration, and others 
which differ from Local Motion. Real Idea's will produce real Science : but from general 
and Logical Idea's, can proceed nothing, but a random ſuperficial and a barren Science. 
Wherefore we ovght with ſerious RefleQtion to attend to the diſtinQ and particular Idea's of 
things, for the diſcovering the Properties they contain ; and thereby ſtudy Nature inltead of 
loſing our.ſelves in theſe Chimera's, which are only the litter or off-ſpring of ſome Philoſo- 
pher's Brains. , 
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1. The laſt general Cauſe of our Errors. II. That the Idea's of things 
*are not always preſent to the Mind, when we would have them. 111. 
That every finite Mind is ſubje# to Error, and why. IV. That we 
ought not to judge that there is nothing but Body and Spirit : Nor that 
GOD # a Spirit, according to our conception of Spirits. 


1, NATE have hitherto treated of ſuch Errors, as may have {ome occaſional Cauſe aſſigned 
The a8 V NY in the Nature of the pure Intelle&, or of the Mind, conſider'd as ating by it felt : 
genera! and in the nature of Idea's; that is to ſay, in the manner of the Mind's perceiving exter- 
Cauſe of yl Objefts. There remains only one Cauſe now to be explain'd, which may be term'd the 
Wrerrors. univerſal and general Cauſe of our Errors; becauſe we can conceive no Error, that has not 
ſome ſort of dependance on it. The Cauſe is this: That Nothing having no Idea to re- 
preſent it, the Mind is carried to believe that the things whereof it has no Idea, have no 
Exiſtence. | 
'Tis certain that the general Source of our Errors, as we have often ſaid, is our Judg- 
ments having greater extent and latitude, than our Perceptions. For when we conſider any 
- Object, we cc:nmonly take the proſpect but on one ſide of it; but we are not content to judge 
only of that {ide we have conſider'd, but we pronounce of it all entire : And ſo it often for- 
tunes that we are deceiv'd ; for though the thing be true on the part we have Examin'd, it is 
commonly falſe on the other we Have not; and what we believe true, is no more than pro- 
bable. TNow *tis manifeſt that we ſhould not judge thus abſolutely on things as we do, did we 
not think we had conſider'd all the parts of them, or ſuppoſe them all like that which we have 
examin'd. ©c the general Cauſe of our Errors {hes in this, that having no Idea of the other 
Faces of the Obje&, or of their difference with that which is preſent to our Thoughts, we 
believe thoſe other Faces don't exiſt; or at leaſt we ſuppoſe they have no particular dif- 
ference. x. 
- This manner of aCting we think reaſonable enough : For ſince Nothing cannot form any 
Idea in the Mind, we have ſome pretence to believe that the things, that torm no Idea in the 
Mind, at the time of our Examining them, reſemble Nothing: And that which confirms usia 
this Opinion, 1s our being perſwaded by a ſort of Inſtint, that the Idea's of things are due 
to our Nature, and are in ſuch wiſe ſubjected to the Mind, that they are oblig'd to pay their 
attendance, when the Mind commands them. 
It. However, if we would make a little Refletion upon the preſent ſtate of our Nature, we 
That the ſhould hardly be ſo ſtrongly bent upon believing all the Idea's of things, ſo much at our 
es n pl , beck and command. Man, as I may fay, 1s only Fleſh and Blood, ſince Adam's Tranſgreſ- 
vor loan ſion : The leaſt impreſſion of his Senſes and his Paſſions interrupts the ſtrongeſt Appli- 
preſent to Cation of his Mind : and the current of the Spirits and Blood, hurry it along with them, and 
the Mind, drive it continually upon ſenſible Objects. In vain it ſtrives to withſtand the Torrent it is car- 
when we ried by, and rarely it is, that it thinks of reſiſting it ; ſo pleaſant it finds it to follow, and fo 
a ven eve troubleſome to ſtruggle againſt the ſtream. The Mand theretore is difcourag'd and dejeted 
VE as ſoon as it has made an attempt to hold, and fix it ſ#lf upon a Truth; and *is abſolutely 
falſe in the ſtate we are 1n, that the Idea's of things are preſent to the Mind, as often as we 
would conlider them: And therefore we ought not to judge that things are not 
on the only ſcore of our having no Idea's of them. 


But though we ſhould ſuppoſe Man abſolute Maſter of his Mind, and its Idea's, yet he would 

= f. ſtill be ſubje& to Error, by the neceſlity of his Nature. For the Mind of Man is limited ; and 
_ Mala every limited Mind 1s by Nature liable to Error. The reaſon whereof is this, that the leaſt 
5 jubje& things have Infinite Relations betwixt them, and require an Infinite Mind to comprehend 
z9 Errcr, them. And therefore a limited Mind being unable to embrace, and comprehend all theſe Re- 
lations, after all that ever it can do, a Mar's inclin'd to believe, that thoſe which he does 

not perceive, don't exiſt ; eſpecially when he does not conlider the Weakneſs and Limitation 

of his Mind, as *tis cuſtomary for him not to do. And rhus the Finiteneſs of the Mind alone 

brings along with 1t the Capacity of falling into Error. ; 
Notwithſtanding, it Men evea 1a this their ſtate of Infirmity and Corruption, made always 

200d uſe of their Liberty, they would never be deceiv'd. And for this reaſon, every one that 

falls into Error, 1s juſtly blameable, and deſervedly obnoxious to puniſhment : For no more 

is requiſite for the avoiding Error, than to judge only of what a Man ſees, and not to form 
compleat judgments on things, before he is aſſur'd he has examin'd them ia all their parts : 

and this 1s poſlible for Men to do. But they had rather ſubjugate themſelves to Error, than 
conform to the Rule of Truth; and love to arbitrate without the trouble of Enquiry : And 


lo we need not wonder if they are guilty of infigite Errors, aud frequently ſtand chargeable 
*1fh uncertain and unwarrantable Judgments. 
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All the Idea's, for in{tance, that Men have of Snbſtarnce, are thoſe of Spirit and of Body ; IV. 
that is of a thinking, and extended Subſtance: and thereupon they take upon them to deter We ought 


mine, that whatever exiſts, 1s either of Body or Spirit. This 1s not faid, as if Ipreſum'd to x ng 13. 
affirm there were aiy Subitance, neither Body nor Spirit: it being too hazardous to main- ;; 9 crea- 
taia thoſe things exiſt whereof we have no Idea ; fince *tis ſuppos'd that GOD, who conceals ted Being 
not his Works from us, would have given us ſome Idea of them. Yet Ithink we ought to de- %6des Bo- 
CE acted. RPE, io 09 a ; ; 4 . —_ iy and Spt- 
termine nothing concerning the number of the kinds of Beings which G9 D has created, = 
from the Idea's we have of them : Since abſolutely ſpeaking, there may be Reaſons why SOD ;4,44 60D 
ſhould conceal them from us, 17 1t were only that theſe Beings having no Relation to ns, the x « Spirit, 
Knowledge of them would be of little uſe to us : as he has not given us Eyes acute enough to 4ccording 
reckon the Teeth of an Hand-worm, fince *twould be uſeleſs to the Preſervation of our Body, -; n | of- 
to have ſo penetrating an Eye-ſight. | Soaring. 

But though we do not think it fit to jadge haſtily and raſhly, that all Being 1s divided into 
Spirit and Body ; yet we thiak it inconſiſtent with Reaſon for Philoſophers, in explaining 
Natural Effe&ts, to ule other Idea's than thoſe that depend on Thonght and Extenſion : theſe in 
Efe& being the only diſtinct or particular that we have. 

There is nothing more Unphiloſophical and Irrational, than to imagine vaſt numbers of 
Beings from iimple Legical Idea's ; to beſtow on them infinite properties ; and fo to go about 
explaining thiags, which no body underſtands, by things which not only no body conceives, 
but which indeed are 1mpoſlible to be conceived. This is to take the ſame courſe that Blind 
Men would do, when intending to diſconrſe of Colours, and maintain the Theſes that concern 
them, they ſhould make uſe of the Deſigitions they receive from the Philoſophers, and thence 
make their [nterences and Concluiions. For as theſe blind Men's Arguings and -Diſputes 
about Colours, muſt needs be plealant and ridiculous enough, ſince they could have no di- 
ſtint Idea's of the Subjets in Queſtion, and would only argue from general and Logical 
Idea's. *So the Philoſophers can never reaſon juſtly and ſolidly upon the Effe&s of Nature, 
when they only employ general and Log:cal 1dea's, as of AA, Power, Being, Cauſe, Prin- 
ciple, Form, Quality, and others or hke Nature, It is abſolutely neceſſary for them to 
ground their Diſputes and Reaſonings only upon thediſtiat and particular Idea's of Thought 
and Extenſion, and thoſe which are contain'd in them, as Figure, Motion, &c. For we catt 
never expect to arrive to the Knowledge of Nature, but by the Conſideration of the diſtin& 

Idea's we have of it: and*tis better not to meditate at all, than to throw our Meditation away 
upon Whimſies and Chimera's. 

We ought aot however to aſſert that there is nothing but Spirit and Body, Thinking and 
Extended Beings 1n Nature, fince 'tis impoſſible for us to be miſtaken. For though theſe are 
ſufficient for the. Explication of Nature, and conſequently we may conclude without danger 
of erring, That all Natural things, as far as our Knowledge goes, depend upon Extenſion 
and Thought; yet abſolutely ſpeaking, its not impoſlible but there may be others, whereof we 
have no Idea, nor ſee any Effect. 

Men are therefore too raſh and precipitate in judging, as an indiſputable Principle, that all 
Subſtance is diitinguiſh'd into Body and Spirit. But they thence infer a raſh and unadvisd 
conclulion,; when they determine by the ſole light of Reaſon, that GOD z a'Spirie., *tis true, 
that {ince we are created after His Image and Similitude, and we are tausht from ſeveral pla- 
ces of the Holy Scripture, that GOD is a Spirit, we ought to believe and call Him fo : But 
Reaſon all alone can never teach us ſo much. It only tells us that G O D is a Being infinitely 
perfe&t; and that he ought rather to be a Spirit than a Body, ſince our Soul is more per- 
fect than our Body ; but it cannot aſſure us, there are not ſtill other Beings more perfe& than 
thoſe Spirits within us, and rang'd in an nigher order above them, than our Minds are above 
our Bodies. 

But ſuppoſing there were ſuch Beings as theſe, (as Reaſon makes it unqueſtionable that 
GOD was able to create them) *tis evident they would have a nearer reſemblance to their 
Maker-than our ſelves : And fo the ſame Reaſon informs us, that GO D would rather have 
their Periections than vurs ; which would be reckon'd but imperfeRtons in compariſon with 
them. We ought not therefore precipitately to imagine that the word Spirir,whieh we indiffe- 
rently uſe to {ignifie what GOD is, and what we are our ſelves, is an univocal Term ex- 
preſſing the ſame things, or very like. GOD is farther exalted above Created Spirits, 
than theſe Spirits are elevated above Bodies; and we ought not toterm G O D a Spirit ſo 
much for a poſitive Declaration of what He is, as to ſignifie He is not material. He isan 
' infinitely perfe& Being, no Man can douht of it: But as we are not to imagine with the 4-- 

thropomorphites, that he ought to have an Humaae ſhape ; becauſe that Figure ſeems the moſt 
perte&, though we ſhould ſuppoſe Him Corporeal ; ſo we ought not to think that the Spirit 
of G O D has Humane Thoughts, and that his mind is like our own, becauſe we know no- 
thing perfeter than our own Mind. ?Tis rather to be believ'd, that as he includes in Him- 
ſelf the Perfettions of Matter, without being material : (for *tis certain that Matter has a 
Relation to ſome Perfection that is in God) ſo He comprehends the PerfeCtions of created Spi- 
rits, without being a Spirit, after our manner of conceiving Spirits ; that his true Name is 
HE THAT IS: that is, being without reſtriction, all Being, being Infinite and Univer- 
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Some Inſtances of Errors in Phyficks, wherein Men are engag'd by ſup- | 
poſing that the things which differ in their Nature, their Qualities, Ex- 
tenſion, Duration,and Proportion, are alike in theſe things, 


cluding all Beings under two Heads, either of Body or Spirit ; we will make it appear in 


T* -has been ſhewn in the Fore-going Chapter, That Men make a raſh Judgment in con- 
the ſucceeding, Chapters, that they not only make raſh Judgments, but falſe too; and 


- Which are the fruitful Principles of innumerable Errors, when they judge that Beings are not 


different in their Relations and Modes, becauſe they have no Idea of theſe Differences. 

"Tis certain that the Mind of Man fearches only after the Relations of things : Firſt thoſe 
which the Objects, it conſiders, have to it ſelf, and then thoſe which they have with one an- 
other. For Man's Mind is inquiſitive only after its Good and Truth. For the finding out 
its Good, it conſiders carefully by Reaſon, and by Taſte or Senſation, whether the Objeas 
have any Relation of Agreement with it ſelf. For the diſcovering Truth, it conſiders whe- 
ther the ObjeQs have any Relation of Equality or Similitude, to each other, or what preciſely 
1s the Quantity that is equal to their Inequality. For as Good is not the Good of the Mind any - 
farther than it 1s agreeable to it : ſo Truth is not Truth, but by the Relation of Equality or 


| Reſemblance, which is found betwixt two things, or more : whether this Relation be between 


two or more Objets; as between an Ell, and a Piece of Cloth : For 'tis true that this is an Ell 
of Cloth, becauſe of the Equality between the Ell and the Cloth : whether it be between two 
or more Idea's, as between the two Idea's of Three and Three, and that of Six : for 'tis true 
that Three and Three are Six, becauſe of the Equality between the two Idea's of Three and 
Three, and the Idea of Six : Or whether laſtly, it be between Idea's and Things, when the 
Idea's repreſent what the Things are. For when I ſay, There is a $#7, my Propolition is true, 
becauſe the Idea's I have of Exiſtence, and of the Sw», repreſent that the Sur exiſts, and that 
it truly exiſts. Every Action of the Mind about, and every Attention to ObjeRts, is only 
then to try to diſcover their Relations, ſince we apply our ſelves to the conſideration of things, 

only for the finding out the Truth or Goodneſs of them. 

But as we have ſaid before in the preceding Chapter, Attention tires and diſpirits the Mind ; 
ſo that it ſpeedily deſiſts to oppugn and bear againſt the Tmpreſlion of the Senſes, that throws 
it off its Obje&, and hurries it towards others, which the love it has to its Body, render 
grateful and- agreeable. It has but a ſtraitned Capacity, and fo thedifferences which are he- 
tween the Subjeats it examines being infinite, or almoſt ſo, it is incapable of diſtinguiſhin 
them. Wherefore the Mind ſuppoſes imaginary Reſemblances, where it obſerves no Poſi- 
tive and Real Differences ; the Idea's of Reſemblance being more preſent to it, more fami- 
liar and more ſimple than the other. For *tis manifeſt that Similitude includes only one 
Relation, and there is need only. of one Idea, to judge that a thouſand things are like ; 
whereas to judge without fear of being miſtaken, that a thouſand ObjeRs differ with one an- 
other, there is an abſolute Neceſlity of having a thouſand different Idea's preſent to the 
Mind. | 

Men therefore imagine things of a different Nature, to be of the ſame, and that all things 
of the ſame Species, hardly differ from one another. They judge that unequal things, are 
equal ; that thoſe which are inconſtant, are conſtant ; that ſuch as are without Order or Pro- 
portion, are beſt order'd, and moſt proportionate. In a word, they believe often that things 
different in Nature, in Quality, Extenſion, Duration, and Proportion, are alike in all theſe 
particulars : But this deſerves to be explain'd more at large by ſome Examples, as being the 
the Cauſe of an infinite number of Errors. 

Spirit and Body, a Subſtance that Thinks, and a Subſtance that's Extended, are two kinds 
of Being altogether different, and intirely oppoſite : what belongs to one, can't appertain to 
the other : Yet Men for the molt part hut little heeding the Idea they have of Thought, and 
being coatinually mov'd and affected with Bodies, have look'd upon the Soul and Body, as 
only one and the fame thing ; have imagin'd a Similitude between things, fo unlike in every 
reſpect. They would have the Soulto be material; that is to ſay, extended over all the Body, 
and figur'd as the Body. And thus have atcributed to the Mind, what can bclong to nothing 
but the Body. | 

Again, Men having the Senſation of Pleaſure, Pain, Smells, Taſts, &c. and their Body be- 
ing more preſent to them, than their Soul ; (that is, they ealily imagine their Body, but are 
not able to imagine the Soul,) they attribute to it the Faculties of Senſation, Imagination, 


and 
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and ſometimes give it that of Conception too ; which can belong to nothing but the Sou]. 
But the following Examples will be more ſenſible and manifeſt. CE 

| Tis certain that all Natural Bodies, even thoſe that are rank'd under the ſame Species, differ 
from one another : that one plece of Gold is not altogether like another piece, that one drop' 
of Water 1s different from another ' drop. *Tis with all Bodies of the ſame Species, as *tis 
with Faces : All Faces have two Eyes, a Noſe, a Mouth, &c. they are all Faces, and Hu- 
mane Faces ; yet It may be aftirm'd there never were two perfectly ſimilar. So one piece of 
Gold has parts extreamly like another piece z and one drop of Water has undoubtedly a near 
reſemblance to.another, yet we may be certity'd that two drops of Water cannot be given: 
though taken from the ſame River, in an exatt reſemblance. Nevertheleſs, the Philoſophers 
inconſiderately ſuppoſe Eſſential Likeneſſes between Bodies of the ſame Species, or Likeneſſes 
that conſiſt i» 1-arviſibil + For the Eſſences of things center in an indiviſible Point, according 
to their falſe Opinion. | 

The Reaſon of their lapſing into ſo groſs and palpable an Error, is becauſe they will not with 
any care conſider thoſe very things, on wich thy compoſe huge and mighty Volumes. For 
as we don't fancy a perfect Similitude in Faces, becauſe we ſcrupulouſly behold them, and 
ſurvey them cloſely ; and the cuſtom we have taken of diſtinguiſhing them, makes us obſerve 
the leaſt differences : So if the Philoſophers confider'd Nature with attention, they would 
acknowledge ſufficient cauſes of diverſities, even in thoſe things which produce the ſame Sen- 

_ ations, and which for that Reaſon we aſcribe to the ſame Species; and would not ſo credu- 
louſly ſuppoſe Eſſential Reſemblances. Blind Men would be to blame to ſuppoſe Eſſential 
Similitudes conſiſting iz Indiviſibili between Faces, becauſe they did not ſenſibly perceive 
the differences : And Philoſophers have no more reaſon to ſuppoſe ſuch Similitudes in Bo- 
dies of the ſame Speczes, becauſe they diſcover no differences in them by the Senſations they 
have of them. 

The Inclination we have for ſuppoſing a Likeneſs in things inclines us farther to believe 
there is a ſet and determinate number of Differences, and Forms ; and that theſe Forms are 
fix'd to a Point, and incapable of Latitude, more or leſs. We think that all Bodies differ from 
each other as in Degrees and that theſe Degrees, alſo retain certain Proportions together. In 
'a word, we judge of Material things as of Numbers. | 

Tis” clearly maniteſt, that this proceeds from the Mind's loſing it ſelf in the Relations of 
things incommenſurable, as are the infinite Differences to be met with in Natural Bodies, and 

its ſolacing it ſelf with the Imagination of any Reſemblance or Proportion it can find be- 
tween them ; becauſe then it can repreſent many things at once with much readineſs, and 
eaſe. For, as have already ſaid, there needs no more than one Idea to judge that many 
things are like, but there muſt be many to judge they are unlike each other. If a Man knew, 
for inſtance, the number of Angels; and that for each Angel there were ten Arch-Angels ; 
and for every Arch-Angel ten Thrones ; andſo on, obſerving the ſame Proportion in the pro- 
preſſion up to the higheſt Order of Intelligences : the Mind might know when it pleas'd the 
number of all theſe Bleſſed Spirits, and even þy a good ſtrong reflection, determine of them 
almoſt at a ſingle view; which is infinitely delightful to it. And this is what may have in- 
duc'd ſome Perſons to judge thus of Celeſtial Spirits ; as ſome Philoſophers have done in an- 
other caſe, of the Gravitation and Levitation of the Elements, making a Decuple Propor- 
tion between them, ſuppoſing Fire ten times lighter than Air ; and ſo of the reſt. 

When the Mind finds a neceſſity of admitting Differences between Bodies, by the diffe- 
rent Senſations 1t has of them, and for ſome cthecr particular Reaſons ; it is ſure to allow as 
little as poſſibly it can. *Tis upon this account it 1s cafily perſwaded, that the Eſſences of 
things are ix [:d:21ſibili, and that they are like Numbers, as we have faid before ; for that 
then it requires only one Idea to repreſent all the Bodies that go under the name of the ſame 
Species, 

F If you put, for example, a Glaſs of Water into an Hogſhead of Wine, the Philoſophers will 

tell you, the Eflence of Wine ſtill remains the ſame, and the Water is converted into Wine. 
That as no number can intervene between three and four, ſince a true Unity is indiviſible, 
ſo *tis neceſſary the Water ſhould be converted into the Eſſence or Nature of the Wine, or 
that the Wine ſhould loſe its own : That as all Numbers of Four are perfecly alike, fo the 
Eſſence of Water is exaQtly the ſame in all Waters. That as the Number Three Eſſentially 
differs from the Number Two, and cannot have the ſame Properties ; ſo two Bodies differ- 
ing in Spec:e, differ Eſſentially, and in ſuch wiſe, as they can never have the ſame Properties 
which flow from the Eſſence ; and ſuch like things as theſe : Whereas if Men conſfider'd 
the true Idea's of things any thing attentively, they would not be long a diſcovering, that 
all Bodies being extended ; their Nature or Eſſence has nothing in't like Numbers, and that 
'tis impoſlible for it to conſiſt iz Indiviſibil, | 

But Men not only ſuppoſe Identity, Similitude, or Proportion in the Nature, the Number, 
and eſſential Differences of Subſtances; but in every thing that comes under their Perception. 
Moſt Men conclude that all the fix'd Stars, are faſtned as ſo many Nails in the mighty Vault 
of Heaven, in an equal diſtance and convexity from the Earth. The Aſiroyomers have for 

a long time given out, that the Plarers rowl in exact Circles ; whereot they have 1nvented 
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a plentiful number, as ConcentFic, Excentric, Epicycles, Deferct, and Equant, to explain the 
Phenomena that contradid their Prejudice. | 

'Tis true, in the laſt Ages, the more Ingenious have corrected the Errors of the Ancients, 
and believe that the Planets deſcribe Ellipſes, by their Motion. But if they would have us be- 
tieve that theſe Ellipſes are regular, as we are caſily inclin'd to do; (becauſe the Mind ſappoſes 
Regularity, where it perceives no Erregularity) they fall into an Error ſo much harder to he 
correfted, as the Obſervations that can be made upon the Courſe of the Planers, want Exat- 


neſs and Juſtneſs, to ſhew the Irregularity of their Motions : which Error nothing but Phyſicks + 


can remedy ; as being infinitely leſs obſervable, than that which occurs in the Syſteme of exatt 
Circles. | 

But there is one thing of more particular occurrence, relating to the Diſtance and Motion 
of the Planets ; which 1s, that the Aſtronomers not being able to diſcover an Arithmerical or 
Geometrical Proportion, that being maniteſtly repugnant to their Obſervations, ſome of them 
have imagin'd they obſerv'd a kind of Proportion, which they term Harmonical, in their Di- 
ſtances and Motions. Hence It was that an Aſtronomer of this Age, in his. New Almasiſtrs, 

Riccioli begins a Section intitul'd, De Syſtemate Mnndi Harmonico, with theſe words; There is no Man 
2, Vol. that's never ſo little ver'd in Aſtronomy, but mu$t acknowledge a kind of Harmony in the motion 
Nemo eft ,,,1 intervals of the Planets, if he attentively conſiders the Order of the Heavens. Not that 
pow *'" he was of that Opinion ; for the Obſervations that have been made, gave him ſufficiently to 
Aftrons- underſtand the extravagance of that imaginary Harmony, which has yet been the Admira- 
micis, qui tion of many Authors Ancient and Modern ; whoſe Opinions are related and refuted by Fa- 
Ccelorum ther Riccioli. It is attributed likewiſe to Pythagoras and his Followers, to have believ'd, That 
pod--tong the Heavens by their Regular Motions, made a wonderful Melody, which Men could not 
NE hear, by reaſon of their being us'd to it : As thoſe, ſays he, that dwell near the CataraQts of 
agnoſcat , the Waters of Mile, hear not the noiſe of them. But 1 only bring this particular Opj- 
Harmoni- nion of the Harmonical Proportion between the Diſtances and Motions of the Planets, to 
roared ſhew that the Mind is fond of Proportions, and that it often imagines them where they are 

' _ ---NOF :- 
aun ho The Mind alſo ſappoſes Uniformity in the Duration of things, and imagines they are not 
vallis & liable to Change, and Inſtability ; when it is not as it were forc'd by the Teſtimonies and re- 
motibus. port of Sence, to judge otherwiſe. 

All Material things being extended, are capable of Diviſion, and conſequently of Corru- 
ption. And every one that makes never (0 little reflection on the Nature of Bodies, muſt ſen- 
ſibly perceive their Corruptibility. And yet there have been a multitude of Philoſophers who 
believ'd the Heavens, though Material, were Incorruptible. 0 

The Heavens are too remote from our Eyes, to diſcover the Changes which happen in 
them; and there ſeldom any great enough tall out, to be ſeen upon Earth ; which has been 


ſufficient warrant to a great many Perſons to believe they were really 1ncorruptible. What. 


has been a farther confirmation of their Opinion, is their attributing to the Contrariety of 
Qualities, the Corruption incident to Sublunary Bodies. For having never been in the Hea- 
vens, to ſee how things were carried on there, they have had no Experience of that contra- 
riety of Qualities being to be found therein, which has induc'd them to believe there were 
aQually noſſuch thing. And hence have concluded the Heavens were exempt from Corruption, 
upon this Reaſon, That what according to their Notion, corrupts Sublunary Bodies, is not to 
be found in the higher Regions of the World. 

'Tis plain that this Arguing has nothing of ſolidity : for we ſee no Reaſon why there may 
not be found ſome other Cauſe of Corruption, beſides that contrariety of Qualities which they 
imagine : nor upon what grounds they can afhrm, There 1s neither Heat nor Cold, neither 
Drought nor Moiſture 1n the Heavens, that the Sz 1s not hot, nor Saturn cold. 

There 1s ſome probability of Reaſon to ſay, That very hard Stones, and Glaſs, and other 
Bodies of like Nature, are not corrupted, fince we ſee they ſubſiſt a long time, in the ſame 
Capacity ; and we are near enough to obſerve the Changes that ſhould happen to them. But 
while we are at ſuch a Diſtance from the Heavens, as we are, it's abſolutely againſt all Reaſon 
to conclude they don't corrupt, becauſe we perceive no contrary Qualities. in them, nor can 
ſee them corrupting ; and yet they don't only ſay, they don't corrupt, but that they are un- 
changeable and incorruptible : And, a little more, the Peripatericks would maintain, That Ce- 
teitial Bodies were ſo many D:vinres, as their Maſter Ariſtotle did believe them. | 

The Beauty of the Univerſe conſiſts not in the Incorruptibility of its parts, but in the Va- 
riety that is found in them; and this *great Work of the World, wonld have ſomething 
wanting to its Admirable Perfe&tion, without that Viciſſitude of things that is obſerv'd in it. 
A Matter infimtely extended, without Motion, and conſequently rude and without Form, and 
without Corruption, might perhaps manifeſt the infinite Power of its Autlior, but could give 
no Idea of his Wiſdom. And for this reaſon all Corporeal things are corruptible; and there is 

Aus i Body whatever, whereunto there happens not ſome Change, which alters and corrupts it 
he Lear. 32 Proceſs of Time. GO D forms even in the Bowels of Stones and Glaſs, Creatures more 
e4 Aug, 9, perfect and admirable, than all the Works of Men. Theſe Bodies though extreamly hard and 


1556,” - dry, fail not however to corrupt in Time : The Air and the Sw, which they arc cxpo$d to, | 
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og of tneir parts; and there are found Worms to feed on them, as Experience 
maniteirs. | | 
There is no other difference between very hard and very dry Bodies, and others, than 
that the tormer are compos'd of very Groſs and Solid parts, antl conſequently leſs capable of 
| being agitated, and ſeparated from each other, by the motion of thoſe that beat againſt them : 
. which makes us look upon them as incorruptible.- Notwithſtanding they are not fo in their 

Nature, as Time, Experience, and Reaſon ſufficiently evince. | 

_ Butas to the Heavens, they are conſtitnted of a more fluid and ſubtile matter; and eſpe- 
cially the $2, which 1s ſo far from wanting Heat, and being incorruptible, as ſay Ariforle's 
Diſciples, that #n the contrary, it is the hotteſt of all Bodies, and moſt ſubjet to change. 
'Tis he that warms, that agitates, and changes all things. For tis he that produces by his 
Attion, which is no other than his Heat or the motion of his Parts, all that appears new in 
the changes of the Seaſons : Reaſon demonſtrates theſe things : But. though Reaſon may be 
withſtood, vet Experience cannot. For, ſince we havediſcover'd in the Su, by the help of a 
Teleſcope, or large Glaſſes, ſtains or {curf as big as all the Earth, which have been form'd 
upon him, and diſlipated in a ſhort time : It can no longer be doubted, but he is more ſubject 
to change, than the Earth which we inhabit. 4 

Ail Bodies then are under a perpetual flux, and continual change; and eſpecially thoſe that 

are moi}; fluid, as Fire, Air, and Water ; next the parts of living Bodies, as Fleſh and alſo 
Bones, and laſtly the moſt hard : and the Mind is not to ſuppoſe a kind of Immutability in 
things, becauſe it ſees not Corruption or Change in them : For *tis no Argument that a thing 
continues always likeit ſelf, becauſe we can diſcover no differencein it : nor that things do not 
exiſt, becanſe we have no Knowledge or Idea of them. 
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Inſtances of ſome Errars of Morality, which depend on the ſame Prin- 
ciple. 


ever it docs not viſibly perceive Difference, engages the generality of Men in moſt: 
dangerous Errors in point of Morality. Some inſtances whereof are theſe. 

A French Man falls in Company of an Ezgliſh Man, or an Halian: This Stranger has par- 
ticular Humours of his own ; he has a Fineneſs and Delicacy of Wit ; or if you had rather, is 
arrogant and tronbleforn. This ſhall forthwitk incline the French Maa to judge that all Engliſh 
Men or Talians have the ſame Character of Mind, as the Man. that he has met with ; and 
make him praiſe them, or diſcommend them all in general : And it he meets with another, 
he is immediately prepoſſeſſed with a Notion of his being like the former, and he gives 
way to ſome Aﬀection, or ſecret Averſion on his Account. In a word, he will judge 
of all the particulars of theſe Nations, from the notable proof he has taken from one or 
two, that lad ſach certain Qualities of Mind ; becauſe having no Information , elſewhere : 
of their Difference he ſuppoſes them all alike. _ | 

A Regular of ſome Order, falls into ſome enormity, and this is ſufficient with tne genera- 
lity of thoſe that know him, to condemn indifferently all the Members of the ſame Society. 
They all wear the ſame Habit, and bear the ſame Name : they are alike 1n this, and there 
needs no more grounds for Vulgar-rate-men, to imagine they are ſo in every thing, The 
Reaſon why they ſuppoſe them alike, is becauſe they cannot pierce into the bottom of their 
Hearts, and ſee wherein they poſitively differ. | p 

Slanderers who ſtudy for means of blaſting the Reputation of their Enemies, commonly 
make uſe of this ; and Experience verifies that it generally ſucceeds. And indeeed it 1s moſt 
ſited and proportioned to the Vulgar ſtandard and capacity. For *tis not ſufficient to find 
in numerous Communities, as holy as they are, ſome Perſons diſorderly in Manners, or un- 
orthodox in Opinion : ſince in the Company of the Apoſtles, whereof FESUS CHRIST 
Himſelf was the Head, there was found a Robber, a Traitor, an Hypocrite ; and1n a word, 
a Judas. , | 2 . 

The Jews doubtleſs had been much to blame, had they pais'd hard and difadvantagious 
Cenſures upon the moſt Holy Society that ever was, becauſe ofthe Avarice and Corruption 
of Judas; and had they condemn'd them all in their Heart, becauſe they ſuffer'd ſo wicked 
a wretch in their Company ; and our L O RD let him go unpuniſhed, thongh he knew his 


F Þ H15S Eaſineſs and Propenſity of the Mind, to imagine and ſuppoſe Likeneſs, where- 


Crimes. | c | _ 

'Tis then a manifeit repugnance to Reaſon, and breach of Charity, to ſuppoſe a whole 

Ee PR: Perſon's bei ag'd init; even though the 
Community in an Error, from ſomeprivate Perlon's being engag d It; 


id at 1 ans were Partiſans and Abbetters. *Tis true, when all the Par- 
Heads conniy'd at it, or perhaps my = 
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ticulars will uphold an Error, or juſtifie the Fault of their Brother, the whole Fraternity 
is to be concluded cnlpable : but 1t may be ſaid, that this but rarely happens. For it ſeems 
Morally 1inpoſhble For all the Particulars of an Order to have Thoughts and Sentiments 
alike. uh 
Men Thon}d never in this manner conchide a General, from a Particular : but they cannot 
judge ſimply of what they ſee, but run to an extreamon one ſide or other. A Regular of 


ſuch an Order, 15 a Great Man, or a good Man; from hence they infer that the whole * 


der is full of Great or Good Men. So a Regular 'of an Order is unſound, and Heterodox, 
thereforc the whole Order is Corruptand: Heterodax. But theſe laſt Judgments are much. .- 


Tore dangerons than the former 3 becauſe we ſhould always judge charitably of our Neigh- 
bour, and the malice and ill- nature of Men, make hard Cenſures and Diſcourſes, meant for 
the Diſ.repute of others, more .pleaſant and welcome, and imprint them deeper on the 
Mind, than \nch Judements and Diſcourſes, as are made to their Advantage, 


When a Man of the World, who is addi&ed to his Paſſions, ſticks reſolutely to his Opi- 


nlon, and pretends whillt his 'Paſlion is high, that he has Reaſon to follow it, he is deſer- 
vedly concluded Stubborn, and Opinionated ; and he will acknowledge it himſelf, when 
his Paſſion is over. $o when a Man of Piety, 'who i Is penetrated with what he ſays, whois 
convinced of the Truth of Religion, and of the Vanity of Worldly things, goes 
upon the ſtrength of his Lights and Knowledge, to withſtand the Corruptions and Diſor- 
ders of others, and reprimands them with ſome Fervency and Zeal: Worldly Men judge 
him allo to be an Opiniaſtre;, and ſo conclude all Devoutneſs, Wilfulneſs and Bigottry. Nay 
they think the Vertuous and Good, more Opinionated, than the Vicious and Wicked : 

Becauſe theſe latter urging their Corrupt Opinions, as they are buoy'd up by the different 
commotions of their Blood and Paſſions ; ſtay not long in the ſame Sentiments, but deſert 
them : Whereas the Religious remain conſtant, and immovable in theirs, as being built 


' upon fixed and nnſhaken Foundations, which depend not on. any thing ſo wavering, as the 


Circulation of the Blood. 

See now the reaſon why the common ſort of People judge the Pious and Vertuous, as Opt- 
nionated as the' Vicious ; Which is, That Good Mena are as Paſſionate for Truth and Vertue, 
as Wicked Men for Vice and Falſhood. Both one and the other talk much after the ſame 
Manner, in defending their Opinions : In this they are alike, though they differ in the 
Main. 

But this is enough for the World, that is unable to diſtinguiſh their Reaſons, and acknow- 
ledge the Difference, to judge them Alike in every thing ; becauſe they are Alike in that 
external way, whereof every body is a competent Judge. 


| The Godly then are not Obſtinate and Opintonated, they areonly Conſtant as they ought 


to be. But the Vicious and Licentious, are ever Opinionated, though they continue but 
an Hour 1n their Opinion, For thoſe are the Opinionated only, who detend a Falle Opt- 
nion, though they defend 1t but a little time. 

The caſe is much the ſame with ſome Philoſophers, who maintain Chimerical Opinions ; 
which they afterwards reject. They would have others who defend certain Truths, the 
certainty whereof they plainly tee, to quit them as Naked Opinions, as themſelves have 
done thoſe they were 1impertinently conceited with. And becauſe 'tis not ealie to pay De- 
ference to them to the prejudice of Truth ; and the Love a Man naturally has for her, 
makes him heartily eſpouſe her, they judge this Man an Op: n/aſtre. 

Thoſe-Perſons would he to blame, obſtinately to defend their Chimera's ; but the others 
are to be commended for maintaining Truth with Strength and Reſoletion of Mind : 
The Manner of-them both 1s the ſame, but the Sentiments arc different: And "tis this 


Difference of Sentiments, which makes the one Conſtant, and the other Obſtrnate, and Opi- 
nated. 


The Concluſun of the Three Firſt Books. 


ROM the Beginning of this Treatiſe, Ihave diſtinguiſh'd, as it were, two Parts in 

the Simple and Indiviſble Eſſence of the Soul, one whereof vas purely Paſſive ; the 
other both AF&:ve and Paſſive together. The Eirlt is the Mind or Underſtu,ding z, the 
Second is the Wi! : I have attributed to the Mind three Faculties ; becauſe it receives its 
Modifications and its Idea's from the Author of Nature three ſeveral ways. I have called 
it Senſe, when it receives from G O D Idea's confounded with Senſations ; that is, Sen- 
fible Idea's, upon occaſion of ſome Motions happening in the Or gans of the Senſes, by the 


_ Preſence of Objects. I nam'd it Imagination and Aemory, when it receiy'd from GOD- 


Idea's confounded with Images which make a ſort of languid aad feeble Scnſarions, which 
| the 


\ 


| g | 
Chap. XI. The.Search after Truth. 
the Mind receives only from ſome Traces, produc'd . or excited in the Brain, by the Courſe 
of the Animal Spirits. Laſtly, I calld it Pare Mind, or Pure Intellet, when it receives from 
GO D the All-pure Idea's of Truth, without any mixture of r/erign and Tmygees; not by "ER 
the Union it hath with the Body, but with that it has with the® "ORD, or WIS DO Ml of "ry 
G O D: not becauſe it exiſts in the Aarerial and Senſible World, but, becauſe it ſubfiſts in the 
Immaterial 4nd Iatelligiblte World: not for the knowing -Mutable things, that are fit for the 
Preſervation of Corporeal Life ; but for piercing into Immutable Truths, - which conſerve in us 
the 1yfe of the Spirar. : | fo ne We” as | £ 
I nave ſhewn 1n the Firſt and Second Book, That our Senſes and Imagination are very uſeful 
to the knbwing the Relations External Bodies have to our own; that all the Idea's the Mind 
receives by means of the Budy, are for the Intereſt of the Body : that *tis impoſſible to diſco- 
- ver any Truth whatever, with Evidence, by the Idea's of the Senſes and Imagination ; that 
theſe confus'd Idea's are of uſe only. in.uniting us to our Body, and by our Body, to all ſenfible 
things :. and that laſtly, it we delir'd to avoid Error, we ſhould not credit their Reports : I 
concluded likewlie, That it was Morally-ampoſſible to know by the pure Idea's of the Mind, 
the Relations which Bodies have with our own: that we ought not to reaſon upon theſe Idea's, 
to know waether an Apple, or a Stone, are good to cat; but the way to know, is to try by 
Taſting: Aud that though we may employ our Intellett, for obtaining a confus'd Knowledge 
of the Relations foreign Bodies have with ours; *tis always the ſureſt way to make uſe of our 
Senſes. 1 give one Inſtance more, ſince ſo neceſſary and eſſeatial things cannot be too deeply 
imprinted on the Mind. g- 
I have a Mind to examine, for Example, Whether *tis more advantagious to be Juſt or Rich. 
If 1 Open tne Eyes of my Body, Juſtice looks like a Chimera, I ſee no Allurements that it has. 
The Juſt I ſee miſerable, deſerted, perſecuted, naked of Defence, and deſtitute of Comfort : 
For He that is their Comforter and Supporter, is not apparent to my Eyes : Ina word, I ſee 
not what uſe Juſtice and Vertue can be put to. But if I contemplate Riches with my Eyes 
open, I preſently ſee the Luſtre and Splendor of them, and am dazl'd. Power, Greatneſs, 
Pleaſure, and all ſenſible Goods, are the Retinue and Attendants of Wealth ; and I have 
... no room to doubt but a Man mult be Rich, it he will be happy. Again, If I employ my Ears; 
] hear how all Men have Riches in Eſteem ; and that their Talk is only about ways of ac- 
quiring- them ; and that they are conſtantly giving Praiſes, Incenſe, and Honour to thoſe that 
poſſeſs them. This Senſe then, and all the reſt inform me, that I muſt be Rich, before I can 
be Happy. But let me ſhut my Eyes, and ſtop my Ears, and only interrogate my Imagina- 
tion, and it will conſtantly repreſent what my Eyes had ſeen, what they had read, and what 
my Ears had heard, to the Advantage and Commendation of Riches; but it will repreſent 
them in a quite other manner,than my Senſes: For the Imagination always augments the Idea's 
of thoſe things which are related to the Body, and are the Objects of our Love. If I reſign 
my {zIf to its Condu®; it will preſently lead me into an Inchanted Palace, much what the ſame 
with thoſe celebrated by Pocts and Fomancers, 1n magnificent Deſcriptions; and here I ſhall 
be raviſt'd ia gazing on thoſe Beauties, that need not be deſcrib'd, which will convince me, 
that the God of Riches that inhabits it, is the only capable of making me Happy. Lo here, 
what my Body is able to perſwade me, for it ſpeaks only on its own behalf; and 'tis neceſſary 
to its welfare, that the Imagination bow beneath the Grandeur, and proftrate it felt before 
the Luſtre of Riches. | 
But if I conſider, that the Body 1s infinitely inferiour to the Mind ; that it is not its Maſter, 
nor can inſtruc it in Truth, nor any ways illuminate it ; and if upon this 5cene and Proſpect 
I re-enter into, or enquire of my ſelf, or rather (fince I am neither my own Maſter, nor my 
own Light) if I approach unto G O D, and in the calm and filence ot my Senſes and Pallions, - 
make this Demand, Whether Riches or Ycr+ue is preterable ? I ſhall hear a clear and diſtinct An- 
ſwer, concerning what is to be done; an Eternal Anſwer, that has been always given, and 
which is, and always will be : an Anſwer that's not neceſſary to be explain'd, hince every body 
know it; ſuch as read this, and ſuch as do not read it ; which 1s neither Grcez, nor Latin, nor 
French, nor German, but which all Nations under Heaven underſtand : An Anſwer laſtly, that 
conſolates the Juſt in their Poverty, and deſolates Sinners in the abundance of their Riches. | 
ſhall hear this Anſwer, and remain convinc'd ; and then ſhall ;augh at the Viſltons of my 7:24- 
gination, and the Deluſioas of my Sexſes, The Iaternal Man that 1s 10 me, ſnall rIQtcule the A7:- 
mal and Terreſtrial Man, that I carry about me. In fine, the New 172: ſhall th rive, and the 
Old Man ſhall be deſtroy'd; provided in the mean time I continually obey the Voice of Him, 
who delivers Himſelf ſo clearly, in the moſt ſecret receſs of my Reaſon; and who becoming 
ſenſible to accommodate Himſelf to my Weakneſs and Diſeaſe, and to give me L!/je by tnat 
which gave me Death, ſpeaks to me anew, in a molt ſtrong aad lively, aud familiar way by 
my Senles ; I mean by the preaching of His Gefpe/: But if I incerrogate Him Lit all Alectaphy- 
' ſical, Natural, and purely Philoſophical Queſtions, as well as thoſe which reſpect an Rule of 
Manners, I ſhall always have a faithful Maſter, who will never deceive me. 1 ihail ao only 
be a Chriſtian, but a Philoſopher ; I ſhall be a ſound Thinker, and a Lover of wiiat 1s (3000 : 19 
a word, I ſhall follow the Road that leads me to all Pertection 1 am capable of, ettner by Ma. 
ture or by Grace. | . | 
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136 _ _ F. Marzzxancny Concerning Book III. 
We ought then to conclude from all that has been ſaid, that to make the beſt uſe poſſible 
of the Faculties of our Soul, of our Senſes, Imagination, and Underſtanding we muſt ap- 
- ply them only to thoſe things, 'for which they were given us. We ought carefully to di- 
ſtinguiſh our Senſations and Imaginations, from our Pure Ideas; and judge by the former of the 
Relations our Body has with thoſe about us ; but never make uſe of them in diſcovering 
Truths, which they always confound: Whereas Pure 14ea's mult . be us'd in the finding { 
out of Truths, but omitted, when we judge of the Correſpondencies between Exteri- 
our Bodies, and our own : becauſe their 1dea's have never reach and extent enough, to give 
a thorough Repreſentation of them. - | OE IEG 
Tis. impoſſible for Men to have ſufficient Knowledge 6f alf the Figures and Motions of 
the little parts of their Body and Blood ; and of thoſe of a particular Fruit; at a certain 
<<e the Seaſon of their Sickneſs, to know whether there is a Relation of Agreement between that 
muftrari- Fruit and their Body ; and that if they eat of it they ſhall recover : Thus our Senſes alone 
ons, are more uſeful for the Converſation of our Body, than the Rules of Experimental Medi- 
cine ; and Experimental Medicine, than Theoretical. But Theoretical Medicine, that deferrs 
much to Experience, and more to the Senſes, is the beſt of all. Becauſe all theſe ſhould 
be cabalFd together. | 
| Reaſon then is of univerſal uſe ; and this is the Privilege it obtains over the Senſes and 
Imagination, which are limited and confir'd to Senſible things : yet this 1s to be regularly em- 
ploy'd ; for though it be the principal part of Our ſelves, it often happens to deceive us, 
by our letting it a& too much; becauſe it cannot a&t enough without tiring; I mean it 
cannot know enough to make a right Judgment, and yet It will ſtill be judging. 
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 Concermng the Tnclinations, or Natural Motions of 
the Mind. 
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I. Inclinations are as neceſſary to Spirits, as Motions to Bodies. II. GOD 
gives no Motion to Spirits, but what tends towards Himſelf. WI. The 

Tendency Spirits have to particular Goods, proceeds but from their Mo- 
© tion towards Good in general. IV. The Original of our chiefeſt Natural 


| 
Inclinations : Which will make up the Diwifion of this Fourth Book. 


HER E had been no occaſion of Treating on the Nature! Inclinations, which are to be 
the Subject of this Fazrth Book, nor on the Paſfrons, which 1 am to ſpeak to in the 
Fifth, to diſcover the Cauſes of our Errours, did not the Under/tand:ng depend on the | 
W117, in the Perception of Objects. But becauſe the Urder/Farding receives its Di- | 
rection from the 1/7, and is determin'd and fix'd by it, rather to ſome Objects than others : in 
order to penetrate into the Cauſes of the Errours whereunto we are ſubjeQ, it will be abſolutely 
neceſſary to be well acquainted with the Nature of our Inclinations. 

Had God in the Creation of the World, produc'd a Matter infinitely Extended, without im- 7x, 
printing on it any Motion, there had been no diverfity in Bodies. The whole Viſible World ar 1:clinations 
this day, would have been nothing but an unweildy Maſs of Matter, or Extenſion, which mighr #2, ne- 
perhaps have ſerv'd to ſhew the Greatneſs and Power of its Author ; but wanting that Succeſhon _ Agof8 
of Forms, and Variety of Bodies, wherein the Beauty of the Univerſe conſiſts, would have little nrion; to 
to invite Spiritual Beings to admire, and adore the Infinite Wiſdom of its Governour. Bodies. * 

Now the Inchnations:of Spirits ſeem to be in the Spiritual World, what the Motions of Bo- 
dies are in the Material: and that if Spirits had no Inclinations or Volitions, that Variety would | 
be wanting to the Order of Spiritual things, which not only excites to the Admiration cf the 
profound Wiſdom of God, (as does the diverſity obſerv'd in Material things, ) bur alſo of his | | 
Mercy, Juſtice, and Goodneſs, and all his other Attributes in general. The ditterence then of In- | 
clinations, has an EfteQ in Spirits much like that which the diverſity of Motions produces in 
Bodies ; and the Inclinarions of Spirits, together with the Motions of Bodies, make up al! the 
Beauty of Created Beings. So thar *tis requiſite for the former to have ſeveral Inc/:nations, as 
for the latter to have different Motions. But let us.try to diſcover what Inclinations theſe 
Ought to be. | | | SE LS _ 

Were not our Nature corrupted, we ſhould not need to ſzek by Reaſon, as we are now to do, 
what ſhould be the Natural 1zc/rnations of Created Spirits. We need but have. deſcended into 
our own Breaſt, to haye diſcover'd, by an inward Feeling, or Se!f-conſciouſneſs of what paſſes wirh- 
in us, all the inclinations we eught Naturally to have. Burt lice we are taught by Faith, rhat 
Sin has inverted the Order of Nature, and even by Reaſon, that our Inclinations are diforder'd, 
: as we {hall ſee hetrer in the ſequel, we are oblig'd to or courſes, For our Senſations being 
| _ 4 ES not 
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138  F. MALEBRANCHE Concerning 
not to he credited, we are. forc'd to c_ things in an higher and more tranſcendent man- 
ner; but Hy as will-doubtles ſeem Chimerical to thoſe who take. the Eſtimate of all-things 
| from the Senles. Wn EE , GC IEMCE ae ht. Be Let: MPI 
nm. Tis an undeniable Truth, That God can have no other Principal End of his Adtions, than Him- 
God ha- (2jf + and that he may have many Subordinate Ends, tending all to the Preſervation of the Beings 
vers: he has created, He can have mo PPrineigt Evd beſides Himſdlf,; becauſe, being not liable to 
pal End of Errour, he cannot place his ultimate End in Beings that include not all ſorts of Perfection. 
bis Actions, But the may havea leſs Principa/,” namely; the Preſervation. of Created Beings; becaule all par- 
than bim-. taking of His Goodneſs, are neceſſarily Good, or in the Style of Scripture Va/de Bona. 4And 
os Ya therefore God loves them ; and *tis His Love that preſerves them : ior their Subliſtence is vegolly 
Spirits, but Owing to the Love of God. Dil1gis ofania que ſunt, ſays the Wiſe Man, © mbil olifti coruth que 
what tends feciſti : nec enim odiens aliquid conflituſti & eciſts. Duomodo autem poſſet aliquid permanere, niſi 
towards Tr voluiſſes, aut quod a te vocatum non eſſet conſervaretur ? And indeed 'tis unconcetiyable, that 
Oye things ſhould ſubfiſt, which are not pleaſing to an infinitely Perfect and Omnipotent Being ; 4ince 
all thingþ have their Subfiſtence only from His Will. God therefore W:/ls His G/ory, as the Prin- 
cipal Eifl, andthe Preſervation of His Creatures,: only for His Glory. | PERL 22 
Nayurall Inclinations of Spiz27s, being undoubtedly the conſtant {mpre/ſzons of the Will of Him, 
who has Created and Preſerves them, muſt, we may conclude, be entirely Like 7boſe of their 
Creatour and Preſerver. Wherefore they naturally can have no other Principal End, than His 
Glory ; nor auy other Second End, than their own, and others Preſervation : but this ſtill with 
reference to him who gives them their Being. For in brief, it ſeeming undeniable that God 
: cannot Wi/! that the Wills He has Created ſhould love a Leſs Good, more than a Greater ; 
that is, ſhould love what is /e/s amiable, more than what is 2ore-4p ; it is impoſſible for Him 
to Create any. Creature, withgut Dzrefing it towards Himſelf, and commanding it to love Him 
more than all things elſe ; though He may create it Free, and with a Power of diſengaging it ſelf, 
and diverting from Him. | - £ 
ITE. As there is but One Love properly in God, that is, the Love of Himtfelt; and as He can love 
The Ter- nothing but by that Love, fince He can love nothing but with reterence ro Himſelf. So He im- 
—_— ,, prints but oxe Love in us, which is the Love of Good. in general : and we can love norhing but 
Particular chrough that Love, ſince we can love'nothing but what's a Rea/ or Appareni ood. This Love 
Goods, pro- of Good in general is the Principle of all our particular AﬀeCtions, fince this 4 -ve is really no- 
ceeds from thing but our Wi//: The Will of Man, as I have faid before, being only ti: Conrmmual Im- 
= - _— preffon of the Author of Nature, which carries the Mind towards Gcod in general. Sarely we 
wards Good OUS not to imagine that this Power of Loving either proceeds from, or depends on our ſelves ; 
in general, ON Whom only depends the Power. of Loving wrong, or rather of Righ:ly Loving Evil things : 
becauſe being Free, we can determine, and do aQtually determine to particular, and conlequently 
falſe Goods, the Good Love wherewith God: continually influences our Souls, as long as He pre- 
{erves them. | es TY. | 
Bur not only our Will, or our Love for Good in general, comes from God; our TInclinations 
likewiſe for particular Goods, which are common to, though unequally ſtrong io all Men, (ſuch 
as the Inclinartion for the Preſervation of our Being, and that of others, to whom Nature has 
united us) are the Impreſſions of the Will of God upon us : For I term indifterently natural 
Inclination all the Imprefiions of the Anthor of Nature, that are common to all Created Spirits. 
y [ have been ſaying, thar God loves his Creatures, and that *tis this His Love that both gives 
The 0ri- and preſerves their Being : and whereas he continually imprints on us a Love like His own, ( fince 
ginal of the 13s Will both makes, - and governs ours, ) He gives us all thoſe Natural Inclinations, which de- 
chiefelt Na- perd not on our Choice, and which neceffarily diſpoſe us to the preſerving our own, and our 


tural Fl-Neighbour's Being, 
narions , . 


which will make up the Diviſion of this Fourth Book. 


For though Sin has corrupted all things, it has not ztterly deftroy'd them. Though our Na- 
tural Inclinations have not always God for their End, by the free Choice of our Will; yet they 
always bave by the Inſtitution of Nature ; fince God who both produces and preſerves theſe In- 
clinacions in us, does it only for Himſelf. For all Sinners tend to God, by the Impreſſion they 
receive of Him ; though they recede from Him by the Errour and deviation of their Mind. They 
love well, it being impoſſible to love 2/7, whilſt God is the Author of Love : but they love Evil 
things ; Ev/, only becauſe God, who gives Sinners the Power of Loving, forbids their loving 
them, by reaſon of their withdrawing Men, ever fince the Fall, from the Love of Himſelf, For 
whilſt they imagine that the Creatures are the Cauſe of the Pleaſure and Pain they feel, or re- 
ceive Occaſionally from them, they run furiouſly to the embracing theſe Bodies, and fo Hall into 
an utter Oblivion of God, who is not Viſible to their Fyes. 

We have ttill then the ſame Natural Inclinations, or Impreſſions of the Author of Nature, as 
Adam had betore his fall. We have even the ſame Inclinations as the Bleſſed have in Heaven : 
For God neither makes, nor preſerves any Creatures, but He poſſeſſes them with a Lovelike His 
own. He loves Himſelf, and us, and all His Creatures : and therefore Creates no Spirits, but 
withall inclines them to love God, Themſelves, and all the Creatures. ES 

Buras all our Inclinations are only the Impreſſions of Nature's Author, which carry us to love 
Him, and all things tor His fake, they can never be regular, but when we love God with all our 
Strength, and all things for the fake of God, by a Free and Premeditate Choice of our me : 
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For *tis byaferee and Abuſing the Love of 'Ged; which he gives us for Himſelf, to lay it out on 
any thing; belides, or without Relarion-to him. , oo OOO * 
And thus we now know not only what are our Natural Inclinations, but alſo what they ought 
to be; to become-regular, 'and as they were inſtituted by their Author. . For all the Diſorders of 
our Inclinations, have -no-other Root than this,. that we fix our Ultimate End in Our ſelves, and 
inſtead of referring all to-God, center all things upon Se/f..:;' .- | Y 


tural Inclinations, all our Paſſions, and all the Free AﬀeQions of our Will.  __. 

Secondly, we have an Inc/:nation for the Preſervation of our own Being, or Welfare. © _ 
_ Thirdly, 'we have an Inclination: for otber Creatures, which are either uſeful to our ſelves, of 
thoſe we love. We have yet many other particular Inclinations which ' depend on theſe, which 
probably we may treat of ellewhere. . . In this Fourth Book my_only Deſign is to reduce the Er- 
rours of \ our .Inclznations to three Heads, to the Inclinatzon we have for Good ingeneral, to Love of 
of Our ſelves, and of our Neghbour. 
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_ CHAP. Il. 


I. 'The Taclination for Good in general, 3s the Principle of the Reftleſneſs of 
of the Will. Il. And conſequently of our Inadwvertency and, Ignorance. 
- HI. The firſt Inflance, (ſbewing that ) Morals are- but little known by 
the generality of. Men. IV. The ſecond Inſtance, ( ſhewing that ) the Im- 
mortality of | the Soul is controverted by ſome People. V. That we are in 
extreme Ignorance, in point of Abſtra&t things; and which have but little 

_ Veference to us. | | 


f be AT vaſt Capacity which the Will has for all Goods in general, by reaſon of its being made 
2 fora Good that comprebiends in it all Goods, can't be fill'd by all the things the Mind re- 
preſents to it; and yer the continual Motion which God imprefles ic withall, is never ſtopt ; which 
neceſſarily gives a perpetual Diſturbance and agitation to the Mind. The 1W:// which ſeeks after 


ſented. by the Underſtanding, the So! cannot zafte; or it the 7Zaſtes, ſhe remains unſatisfie 


She cannot, taſte them, becauſe the View of the Mind is {ſeldom accompanied with Pleaſure, which _—_ 
is the Seaſoning, whereby the Soul re//hes her Good, and ſhe is not ſatished, becauſe nothing can = 


Rop.the Motion of the Soul, except the Author. of the Impreſſion: Whatever the Mind repreſents, 
as the. Good of the Soul, is finite; and whatever is finite, may detain her Love for a moment, 
but cannot fix it. When new and extraordinary Objects come under the confiderarion of the Mind, 
or ſuch as have a CharaRer of Infinite, the Will gladly bears with an attentive Diſcuffion for ſome 
time, as hoping to find what ſhe is in Search of; becauſe thar which appears [zfinite, bears the 
Signature of its real Good ? but after a while, is diſguſted with this, as with the reſt, and leaves 
it. Hence it. is ever reſtleſs and fluQtuating, becaule it is fated to ſeek what it never can find, 
though always in-hopes of: 'And it loves whatever is Great, Extraordinary, and Infinite ; becauſe 
having miſs'd of its true Good, in common and familiar things, it fancies it may be found in ſuch 
as are unknown. * We ſhall ſhew in this Chapter, that the Reſtleſsnels of our Will is one of the 
Principal Cauſes of our Ignorance, and the Errours we are guilty of, upon infinite ſubjects, and in 
the two following, ſhall explain what it is that breeds that our Inc/:natzon tor all that's Great, and 
Extraordinary, eh EH, | 
Firſt, -It is plain enough from what has been faid, That the W:/7 is only folicitous to-apply the 
Underſtanding to thoſe Objects which are related to us, and is very negligent as to the *- 
that being by a Natural Impreſſion, ever longing and Imparient after Happineſs, it turns the Un- 
derſtanding only upon thoſe things, which attord us Pleaſure and Advantage. 

Secondly, That the W:// permits not the Underſtanding to bukfie it felt long, even about things 
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Firſt then, we have an-Izc/:nation for Good in general, which is the Principle of All our Na- | 
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what it defites, obliges the Underſtanding to repreſent all ſorts of Objetts : which when 7zepre- _ F 
| the Reſtleſ- 

d. of the _ 
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For And con- 
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vertency . 
and Tenq- 


that afford ſome Pleaſure; becauſe, as has been ſaid, all Created things may pleaſe us for a ſeaſon, rance, 


but they quickly grow diſtaſtful, and then our Mind declines them, and takes new ways to other 
Delights, and SatisfaQions. | ET EY RO 0, 

-- Thirdly, That the W://is:prompted to put the Underſtanding on theſe deſultory advances from Ob- 
ject to ObjeQ, from that confus'd, and as it were, diſtant Repreſentation the Underſtanding gives 
of Him ; who includes in Himfelt all Beings? as has been ſaid in the Third Book. For the W:1/ 
deſiring, as I may fo ſpeak, to bring its real good cloſer, 1o as ro be affected by ir, andto receive its 


quickning Mocion; excites the Underſtanding, to repreſent it by peice-meal : But then this is nolon- 


ger the General, the Univerſal, and infinirely Pertect Being, which the Mind perceives; but ſome- 
thing of a limited and imperfeCt Nacure, which the W:// {pzedily abandons, as finding it unable to 
ſtops Its Motion, and pleaſe I: any confiderable time, and fo purſues atter another Object. 


Mean while, the Advertency and Application of the Mind, being abſolutely neceſlary to the diſco- 


very of Truths ever {6 little abſiruſe, it is maniteſt that the Vulgar of Men, muſt be moſt groſly 1z- 


Rorant, 
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norant, even iti point of ſuch things, .as have ſome reference to them but inconceivably Blind, as 
roall Abſtra&t Truths, and to which they have no ſenſible Relation. But we muſt try to make theſe 

* things tmanifeſt by ſome'examnples oO 7 * SE VIS 
NI. There is no Science that ſtands info neat a Relation to us, as Moro! Philoſophy : which teaches us 
The fiſt our Duties to God and our King, our Kindred arid Friends, and in general to all-about us.” Beſides 
llow to. become eternally Happy : fo that all'Men are'under an 


Tiff ance, jr l rk out the way we mult if | 7 
toyy © Eſſential Obligation, or rather atUiſpenſible Neceſſity of tefigning themſelves to the Study ' of it. 


rals are but Notwithſtanding Generations of Men have ſucceſhvely continued fix thouſand Years, and yet this 
little known $czence is {till very imperfect. DT ey ls ENS SE dg on Fs 
by = gene; That part of Morals which reſpe&ts our Duty to- God, and which” queſtionleſs is the Principal 
TY f of all, as relating to Eter7ity, has been little-known by Men of the'greateſt Learning ; and there 
= are ſtill to be found Men of Senfe, who have no-Knowledee of ir; though the'eafieſt part” of al: Mo- 
ral Philoſopy. For firſt of all, What ditficulty is there to-fint out the Exiſtence of a God? Every 
of his works is a proof of it: All the Attions of Men and Beaſts prove it: Whatever we think, 
wharever we ſee, whatever we feel, demonſtrates it: In a word, there is nothing in the World 
but proves that there is a God; or at leaſt may prove ir, to Men of attentive Minds, who ſeriouf- 
ly berake themſelves to Search after the Author of all things. bY | 
Again, it is evident that we muſt purſue the Orders of God, if we will be happy : For fince 
He is Juſt and powerful, we cannot D:/obey him, without being puniſh'd; nor obey Him, wirh- 
out 4 recompence. But what is it he requires of us? That we love Him, that our Thoughts be po 
{e1s'd with Him, and our Heart ſetupon Him. For, what end had Gol in.Creating Minds, and all 
things elſe ? Certainly no otherthan Himſelf: So that being made for Him we are indifpenfibly 
oblig'd trom diverting elſewhere the Impreſſion of Love, which He perpetually maintains in us, . in 
order ro our perpetual loving Him. © FE A rl 
Theſe Truths are not very difficult to be diſcover'd by any attentive and confidering Man ; and 
yet this ſole Moral Principle, That to. become Vertuous and Happy, "tis abſolutely ws -"'s is Love 
God above all things, and in all things, \s the Foundation of all Chriſtian Morality. Nor is there 
need of very great Application to deduce from thence all neceffary Conſequences, to ſettle the 
General Rules of our Behaviour ; though few there are that do it; whilft daily Diſputes ariſe 
about Queſtions of Mora/ity, which are the immediate and neceſſary Reſults of 10 ſelf-evident a 
Principle as this before us. : | HED Fa TT, 
The Geometr:cians are continually making new Diſcoveries in their Sczence; and it they do not 
much advance it, *tis becauſe rhey have already drawn from their Principles, the moſtulſetul'and 
neceſſary conſequences : But the greateſt part of Mankind, ſeem incapable of concluding any thing 
from the Firſt Principle of Morals. All their Ideas vaniſh and diffipate, when their Will inclines them 
barely to confider it. Becauſe they w2// not as they ought ; and they will not as they oughc, -be- 
cauſe they cannot taſte ir; or that having taſted ir, are preſently diſtaſted. For *tis an AbttraGQ, 
Metaphy/ical, and purely Intellectual Pr:nciple, and not attainable by Senſe or Imagination. And 
therefore ſeems to Carnal Eyes, or. Minds that ſee no farther than their Eyes, to have no __ 
Nothing appears in this Principle likely to ſettle and compoſe the reftleſs agitation of their Will, 
and thereupon to ſtop the View of their Mind, and fix it attentively on conſidering it. What \ 
hope then is there they ſhould ſee it well, comprehend ir right, and draw thoſe dirett Inferences 


—» 


from it which they ought? + . 
Thoſe who ſhould have but an imperfe& apprehenſion of this Geometrical Propoſition, That the 
fides of Stmilar 1r1angles are proportional,” could certainly be no great Geometr:icians : But if, be- 
Hides that confus'd and imperfect Perception of that Fundamental .Propoſition of Geometry, they 
had ſome Intereſt, why the fides of Similar Triangles ſhould not be proportional ; and if Falſe Ge- 
ometry were as ſuitable to their perverſe Inclinations-as Fa/ſe Morals, we ſhould ſe as abſurd Pa- 
ralogiſms in Geometry as Morality, becaule their Errours would be pleaſant to them, and Truth 
would only trcuble, perplex, and confound them. | | EEE Her 
Hence we need not wonder at the Blindneſs of Men in former Ages, who liv'd whilſt Idola- 
zry flouriſh'd in the World, or of ſuch as live at preſent unenlightned with the Sun-ſhine of the 
Goſpel: It was needful for Eternal Wiſdom to cloath it felt with Sex/tb:/:ty, to inſtruft Men that 
enquire only of their-Senſes. Four thouſand Years together 174th was maniteſted by ſpeaking to 
thcir Mind ; bur not entring into themſelves, they did not hear itz *rwas requiſite therefore it 
ſhould ipeak unto their Ears: The Light which enlightens all Men, ſhin'd upon their Darkneſs, 
wicthour diſperiing it; and they could not behold it. [2te/hgible Light muſt veil it felt and be- 
come Vi/ible : The Word muſt be made Fleſh; and hidden and inacceſſible. Wiſdom muſt inſtru& 
| _ Mcn ina Carnal manner; Carnaliter, fays St. Bernard. The Generaliry of Men, and eſpeciall 
$7. 39-UW the Poor, (who are the worthieft Objett of their Creator*s Mercy and Providence,) thoſe who are 
hes oblig'd to labor for their Living, are extremely ignorant and ſtupid. They hear only becauſe 
they have Ears, and ee only becauſe rhey have ”_ : But are incapableof retiring into themſelves, 
by any Effort of Reaſon, there to examine 17h, in the filence of their Senſes and their Paſſions. 
Truth they cannot apply to, becauſe they cannot relifh it; and commonly that application enters 
not their Heads, becauſe they cannot think of applying rhemſelves to unafteCting Objects. Their 
delulcory-and reſtleis Will continually caſts the View of their Mind upon all ſenfible ObjeQs, rhe | 
Variety of which is pleaſant and diverting. For the Multiplicity and Diverſity 'of Senſible Goods, | 
ſerve ro conecal their Vanity, and to keep up our Hopes of finding among them the Trxe Good, 
which we debire. 


Thus 


Chip. II. The Search after Truth. | 

Thus though the Counfels which ZESUS CHRIST, in quality of Man, of the Way, and 
of Author of our Faith, gives us in the Goſpel, are much more proportion'd to the weakneſs of 
our Mind, than thoſe which the fame CHRIST, as He is Eternal Wiſdom, Internal Truth, In- 
zellefual Light, inſpires into our moſt inward Reaſon , and though He renders theſe His Counſel; 
deletfable by His Grace, ſenſible by His Example, and convincing by His Miracles; yet Men are 
ſo ſtupid and inconfiderate, even as to things of greateſt importance to be known, that they ſcarce 
ever think of them-as behooves them. Not many perceive the Excellency of the Goſpel, nor the 
Soundnels and Neceſfty of the Precepts of our LORD, few there are that meditate on them, ſo 
as to nouriſh and ſtrengthen the Soul by them: The continual toffing-and agitation of the Will, 
which looks tor the Enjoyment of Good, permitting not thoſe Truths to be infifted on, which ſeem 
to deprive the Soul of it. Here follows another proof of what I am aſſerting. 

Doubtleſs 1r much concerns, and lies upon the Wicked, ro know whether their Soil is Mor- 1v. _ 
zal, as they ſuppole it; ot Immorta/, as Faith and Reaſon afſute : as being a thing of geateſt mo- _ The ſecond 
ment and importance to them , ſince the Queſtion lays their Eternity at ftake, and the quiet of re, 
their Mind depends on the reſolve. Whence comes it that they are ignorant; or doubtful in the app. 
matter, but from their want of- ſerious Attention, and the.Reſtleſneſs and Corruptneſs of their hmmortali- 
Will, not ſuftering the Mind to take a ſteady View of the Reaſons which contradiCt the Opi- 7» of the 
nion they wiſh to be true? For in brief, is it ſo diffictilt to diſcover the difference between the 39 # cr, 


Body and Soul, betwixt a Thinking and an Extended thing ? Muſt a Man bring ſo great an Ar- OY ' 

tention to perceive that a Ihowght is neither Rovnd nor Square; that Extention is capable only” = £6 
of different Figures and Motions , but not of Thought and Reaſoning + and 1o, thar whac Thinks 
and what's Extended, are two Beings altogether oppoſite. And yet this js all that's reguifice to 
demonſtrate the Immortality of the Soul, and that ſhe is not periſhable, though the Body ſhouid 
be anniÞlated. | 
True 1t is, when a Subſtance periſhes, that the Modes or Manners of its Exiſtence perith 
, with it: as were a piece of Wax annihilated, ir is certain the Figures of that Wax would be 
annihilated alſo : becauſe the Royrdrnefs, for inſtance, of the Wax is really nothing buc the 
Wax it ſelf, exiſting in ſuch a marner, and fo cannot ſubfiſt without the Wax, whoſe Mode it 
is. But though God ſhould deſtroy all the Wax in the World, it would not follow itrom thence 
that any other Subſtance, or Modes of Subſtance ſhould be annihilated. All Stones, for example, 
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might ſubfiſt, together with their Modes : Becauſe Stones are Subſtances or Beings, and not 
Modes of Being of the Wax. 2 

So though God ſhould annihilate the half of a Body. it would not follow that the other half 
was annihilated. 'The latter half is zn:ted to the other, bur is not one with it. And rhefefore 
one half being annihilated, it might be reaſonably interr'd, that the other half was no longer 
related to it; but not that it did it ſelf exijt no longer : for being a different Bezng, it could not 
be reduc'd to. nothing by the annihilation of the other. Thence *ris maniteſt, that Thoxght be- 
ing not the Modification of Extenſion, our Soul is not annihilated, on ſuppoſition that our Body 
were annihilated by Death. 

But we have no reaſon to imagine that even the Body is annihilated, when it is deſtiroy'd. 
The parts that make it up, are diffolv'd into Vapours, and reduc'd into Duſt: we neither ſte 
nor know them any more, I confeſs; but we cannor hence conclude they ex:/t not : For the Mind 

. perceives them ſtill. If we ſeparate a Muſtard-ſeed into two, or four, or twenty parts, we an- 
nihilate it to our Eyes, becauſe we ſee it no longer : But *tis nor annihilated in it felf, or to the 
Mind ; for the Mind diſcerns it, though divided into a thouſand, or-an hundred thouſand parts. 

*Tis a common Notion, and receiv'd by all that uſe their Reaſon rather than their Sexes, That 
nothing can be annihilated by the ordinary force of Nature. For as '*tis naturally impoſhble tor 
ſomething to be produc'd from nothing, 1o *tis impoſſible for a Subſtance or Being 20 be red: d to 
nothing. Bodies indeed may corrupt, if you call Corruption the Charges that betall them, but 
cannot be annihilated. What is round, may become ſquare ; what is Fleſh, may become Earth, 
Vapour, and whatever you pleaſe: for all Extention is capable of all forrs of Contiguration : 
But the Subſtance of what is round, or Fleſh, can never periſh : There are certain ſettled Laws 
in Nature,- by which Bodies change ſucceſſively their Forms ; becauſe the ſucceſkve  Variery of 
theſe Forms, makes the Beauty of the Univerle, and cauſes us to admire its Author: But there 
is no Law in Nature for the annihilation of any Being, becauſe Nothingneſs, wants all £-avty, 
as well as Goodneſs ; and the Author of Nature is the Lover of his works. Bodies then may 
change, but can never periſh. | | SIE 

But if any one ſticking to the Verdi of his Senſes, ſhall obſtinately maintain, that the dif: 
{olution of Bodies is a true Annihilation ; becauſe-the parts they reſolve into, ate: inviſible : Let 
him do ſo much as remember that Bodies cannot be divided into theſe inviſible arts, but by 
reaſon of their Extenſion. For if the Mind be not extended, it muſt be indiviſible, and if indi- 
viſible, muſt be acknowledeg'd incorruptible in-that ſenſe. But how can the Mind be imagin'd 

_ extended and diviſible ? A-right Line will divide a Square into two 1rangles, Parillelograms os 
Trapezia : But by what Line may a Pleaſure, a Pan, or a Deſire be conceiy'd to be divided ? and 
what Figure would reſult from that Divifion? Certainly I cannot believe the Imagination ſo . 
fruitful in falſe Ideas as to fatishe it {elf in this particular. Eo EIT = 

| ._ The Mind therefore: is neither extended, nor diviſible, nor ſuſceptible of the ſame chan- 

. pes as the Body; and yet it muſt be own'd , that it is not immutable by its Nature. It 

- the Body is capable of an infinite number of difterent FL. mans and different Conmntarions 
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the Mind is likewiſe capable ofa world of different Ideas, and different Modifications. And as after 
-our Death, the Subſtance of our Fleſh will reſolve into Earth, Vapours, and intinite other Bodies, 
without annihilation ; ſo our Soul without falling back into Nothing, will have Thoughts and 
Senſations very different from thoſe ſhe has during this Life. Ar preſent *tis neceflary that we 
live, and that our Body be compos'd of Fleſh and Bone ; and in order to live, tis neceſſary the 
Soul ſhould have Ideas and Senſations, relating to the Body ſhe-is joyn'd tro. Bur when ſhe 
ſhall _be divefted of her Body, ſhe ſhall enter upon a perfect Liberty of receiving all forts of 
Ideas and Modifications, vefy different from thoſe ſhe has at preſent; as the Body on its part 
ſhall be free to receive all forts of Figures and Canfigurations, nothing like thoſe it is oblig'd 
to make the Body of a living Man: eh | . 

It is, if I mittake not, manifeſt from what I have ſaid, That the Immortality of the Soul is 
no ſuch hard thing ro comprehend. Whence comes it then, that ſo many dowb? of it, but from 
their Inadvertency, and want of Attention to the Reaſons that are requiſite ro convince them? 
or whence proceeds this negligence, but from the Unſetledneſs and Inconſtancy of the W:/7, in- 
ceſſantly diſturbing the Underſtanding? So as not to give it leaſure for a diltinCt Preception, even 
of Ideas that are the moſt preſenr to it, ſuch as are thoſe of Thought and Exten/ion : as a Man 
in the hear of a Paſſion, caſting his Eyes round about him, ſeldom diſtinguiſhes the Ohjedts 
that are neareſt, and molt expos'd to View. For indeed the Queſtion of the Immortality of the 
Soul, is one of the eafteſt to be reſolv'd, when without liſtning to the bnaginatzon, we bring the 
Mind attentively to conſider, the clear and diſtin Idea of Extenſton, and the Relation it can 
have with 'Thought. | | — 

If the Inconſtancy and Levity of the W://, hinders the Underſtanding from piercing to the 
bottom of things that are moſt preſent to it, and of mightieſt Importance to be known, '*tis eafte 
to judge what greater Remoras it will afford the Mind, to prevent its Meditating on 1uch as are 
Remote and Unconcerning. So that it we are under the Grofſeſt Ignorance and Blindneſs, as to 
molt things of greateſt conſequence to be known ; I can't tell how we ſhould be very Inte/lgent 
and" Enlightened, as to thoſe that ſeem altogether Impertinent and Fruitlels. 

This I need nor ſtand to prove by tedious Inſtances, and which contain no conſiderale Truths; 
for if we muſt be ignorant of any thing, that beſt can be deſpens'd with, which is of no ule :; 
and I had rather not be credited, than make the Reader loſe time by unprofitable rhings. 

Though there are but very few, that are ſeriouſly taken up with things altogether Vain and 
Uſeleſs; yer thoſe few are too many : But the number can't be too great of ſuch as neglect them 
and deſpiſe them; provided only they forbear to judge of them. * A limited Underſtanding is not - 
blameable for nor knowing ſeveral things, but only for judging of them. For Ignorance is an un- . 
avoidable Evil : But Errour both may, and ought to be avoided: Ignorance of many things is ex- 
cable, but head/ors inconfiderate Judgments never. ; 

V. When things are nearly related to us, are Serfeb/e and eahily Imaginable, we may ſay that the 
That we Mind intends ther, and that ſome Knowledge cf them is attainable: for knowing that they re- 
lemon, late f0 us, we think of them with ſome inclination; and feeling rhem to affe&t us, ovr Applica- 
rce pn on grows plealant and delightful : So that we ſhould, as to many things, be wiſer than- we 
point of ate, but for the Ref? /c/nefs and Agitation of our TV7//, that perpetually troubles and fatignes 
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4 Bur when things are abtraf and inſenfible, *tis difficult to acquire any certain Knowledge of 
which have = ; 


brt little them: not that abſiract things are in their own Nature intricate and puzling ; but becauſe the 
reſerence to Attention and View of the Mind commonly begins and ends with the Sex/tble View of Objedts : 
Ws, for as Much as we moſtly think of only what we ſee and fze/, and as long as we ſee and teel it. 
*Tis certain, that if the Mind could eafily keep up to clear and diftin&t Ideas, without be- 
ing as it were ſupported by ſome Senfation ; and without having its Attention perperuaily di- 
{turb'd by the Reltleſneſs of the Will ; we ſhould find no great difficulties in infinite Natural 
Queitions, but in a ſhort time ſhould get rid of our Ignorance, and Errours about them, which 
we 110w look upon as inexplicable. 
For initance, *tis an indiſputable Truth to every Man that makes uſe*of his Reaſon, that Cre- 
ation aud Annihilation exceed the ordinary force of Nature. Should we now ſtick to the confi- 
deration of that pure Notion of the Mind and Reaſon, we ſhould not ſo readily admit the Cre- 
ation and Annihilation of ſuch innumerable multitudes of New Beings, as of SbRtantial Forms, 
Rea/ Qualities, and Facuties, and the like. We ſhould look for the reaſon of Natural EffeQs, 
in the diltinCt Ideas of Extenſion, Figure and Motion ; and this is not fo difficult as is imagin'd : 

For all Nature hangs in a continued chain, and the parts of it mutually prove each other. _ 
The Eftets of Fire, as thoſe of Cannons and Mines, are very wondertul; and their Cauſe as 
ſecret and conceaFd. Nevertheleſs, it Men inftead of adhering ro the Impreſhons of their Sen- 
ies, and talle and delufive Experiments, ſhould infiſt on that ſole Notion of Pre Inte/lef : That 
41s mpeſſible for a Body gently mov'd to produce a Violent Motion in another ſince it cannot com- 
municate more moving Force, than it has it ſelf; it would be eafie from that fingle Notion to 
conclude, there is ſome ſubtile and inviſible Matter , that it is violently agitated, and univerſally 
diftus'd among all Bodies, and ſeveral things of like kind, which might ſerve to explain the 

Nature of Fire, and to diſcover other yet more intricate and hidden Truths." 

For ſeeing ſo great Motions produc'd in a Cannon or a Mine, and all the viſible ſurrounding 
Bodies, in too little Commotion to eftect them, we ate infallibly aflurd there are other in- 
> Hic and infſentible Bodies, which have at leaſt fo mach Morion as the Cannon Bullet ; but 
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being extremely fine and ſubtile may, when. alone, paſs freely and without burſting any thing 
through the Pores'of the Cannon, betore jt is fir'd ; that is, as may be ſeen explain'd at large 
in Mr, des Cortes, before they have ſurrounded the hard and groſs parts of the Saltpeter, which 
the Powder is compos'd of. But when, the Fire'is kindled, that is, when theſe moſt ſubtile and 
agitated .particles, have encompalled the groſs and ſolid parts of the Sa/tpeter, and ſo have com- 
municated their moit forcible and violert Motion to them, all muſt neceffarily burſt : becaufe the 
the Pores of the Cannon, which gave a tree pallage on all fides to the ſubrile parts we ſpeak of 
when alone; are not large enough to receive the groſs parts of the Sa/tpcter, and others that 
make the Powder, when agitated by the ſubtile particles that environ. them. 

For as the Water of a River ſhakes not the Bridge it runs under, becauſe of the minuteneſt 
of its parts. 50 this moſt fine and ſubrile Matter continually paſſes through the pores of all Bo- 
dies, without cauling any ſenfible alreration. Bur, as again that River is able to overturn a Bridge, 
when bearing down its Stream huge mally pieces of l[ce; .or other more ſolid Bodies, it daſhes 
them againſt it with the ſame Force that it {elt is mov'd by : ſo the ſubtile Matter is capable of 
thoſe attoniſhing Eftetts, obſervable in Cannons and Mines; when having communicated ro the 
parts of the Powder, {wimming in the midit of it, an infinitely more violent and rapid Motion, 
than that of Rivers and Torrents; thele ſame parts of rhe Gunpowder cannor treely paſs through 
the Pores of the including Bodies, becauſe of their too grear bulk: and therefore open them- 
telves 2 way, by violently breaking what withſtands them. 

But *tis not very eafie to imagine theſe 1o ſubtile-and refin'd Bodies, .and they are look'd upon 
as Chimeras, becaule they cannot be {zen. Contemplatio fere definit cum ofpetu; lays My Lord 
Bacon. And indeed the greatelt part of Philofophers had rather invent tome New Entity. than 
be filent about things they do nor underſtand. It it'be objected to their falſe, and inconceivable 
Suppolitions, that Fire mult neceſlarily be compos'd of parts rapidly moy'd., becauſe of thoſe 
violent Motions it produces ; whilſt nothing can communicate what it has not : (which ſurely is 
a moſt clear and ſolid Objection) they will be ſure ro confound all by ſome childiſh and imaginary 
Diſtinction, ſuch as Caſes unroocal and equruocal, that they may ſeem to ſay fomerhing, when 
indeed they ſay nothing art all. For in ine, *tis a receiv'd Maxim with all conſidering Men, That 
there can be no equivocal Cauſe in Nature, and Ignorance has only invented them. 

Thoſe then who are defirous of knowing Nature, ſhould take care to fix more to clear and di- 
Rint Notions. They ſhould a little check and refilt that Levity and Inconſtancy of their Will, 
if they would penetrate to the bottom of things : tor their Minds will ever be feeble, ſuperfi- 
cial and deſulcory,, whilſt their Wills remain roving, fickle and inconſtant. 

It muſt be conteſs'd that *ris a painful and tirelome thing, and full ot conftraint, to become at- 
tentive, and go to the bottom of the things we have a mind to know. Bur nothing can be had 
without pains. Mean time, *tis a reproach to Men of Senſe, and Philoſophers, who are oblig'd 
by all manner of reaſons to the Search and Defence of Truth, to talk they know not what, aud. 
to be ſatisfied with what they do nor underſtand. 
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CHAP. II. 


I. Curioſity is natural, and neceſſary. Il. Three Rules to moderate it, 


III. Az Explication of the firſt of theſe Rules. 


S long as Men {ſhall have an Inclination for a Good that exceeds their Strength, and they 7, : 

\ ſhall not enjoy it ; they will ever have a ſecret Inclination for whatever carries the Cha- Curiv/t; 
rater of New and Extraordinary. They will conſtantly be perſuing after things, which they * Ws 
have not yet conſider'd, with hopes of finding what they ſeek tor : and whereas rheir Minds can OY 
never be fully ſatisfied, without the Intz:tion of him, for whom they are created , ſo they will 
always be reſtleſs and tofling about, till He appears to them in His Glory. = 

This Diſpofition of Minds, is doubtleſs very conſonant to their Condition ; it being infinitely 
better reftletly to ſearch after 174th, and Happineſs which they do nor polleſs, than to fix on a 
falſe and ill-grounded ſecurity, by taking up with Ful/hgod, and Seeming Goods, the ordinary 
Defſerts they feed on : Men ought not to be 1nfenfible to Truth and Hapineſs, and what is New 
and Extraordinary ought to quicken them. For there is a Curiohity, which we may permit rhem, 
or rather which we ought to recommend to thzm. 50 then- common and ordinary things con- 
taining not the true Good ; and the Ancient Opinions of Philotophers, being moſt uncertain ; 
it is reaſonable we ſhould be Curious for New Diſcoveries, and always unquiet in the Enjoyment 
of ordinary Goods. _ | | hs 
cian gd to give us New Propoſitions contrary to Euc/ide's 3 and pretend to 


Should a Geometr?7 


prove that Science tull of Errours, as Hobbs has etlay'd in a Bookzhe wrote again{t the Yrwule of 
the Giomeiriciansz I confels we thould be to blame to be pleas'd with ſuch torts oi Novelries; 
fince Truth being found, we ought to be conſtant in embracirig it, our. Curiofiry being given. us 
only to excite us to the Diſcovery. And theretore *ris no common fault with Geometricians, to 
have a Curiofiry tor new Opinions in their Science : They would quickly be diſguſted with a 
Book, whoſe Propoſitions contradicted tholz of Euclid: tor thar, being intallibly affur'd oi os 
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truth of his Propoſitions, by inconteſtable Demonſtrations, their Curioſity muſt: ceaſe on that 
reſpeC&t : An infallible ſign that our Inclination for Novelty, proceeds only from our want of Evi- 
dence, as to the'Truth of things we defire naturally 70 &now ; and our not poſſeſſing the Infinite 
Goods, which we naturally long to enjoy. | (5 | 

Tis then juſt and equitable; that men ſhould be excited by Novelty, and fond of perſuing it: 

IT. But however there are Exceptions to be made, and ſome Rules to be oblerv'd; which may eafily 
hr gn be deduc'd from our Aſſertion, viz. That the Inclination for Novelty, 1s only groen 74 to diſcover 
Curioſity, 174th, and our real Goods: EGS ->8 

Theſe Rules are three in number ; the firſt of which is, That Men muſt not love Novelty in 
matters of Faith, which are not under the Furiſdiftion of Reaſon. 

The ſecond, That Novelty is no reaſon to induce us to believe things to be true- or good ,, that 
is, we muſt not judge any Opinion true, becauſe tis Novel 5 nor any Good capable of contenting us, 
becauſe *tis new and extraordinary, and we have never yet enjoy'd it. 

The third, That when. we are moreover aſſur'd that ſome Iruths lie ſo deep, that "tis Morally 
1mpoſſuble to diſcover them : and that ſome Goods are ſo little, and flender, that they can never ſa- 
tisfie 15, the Novelty ought not to raiſe our Curioſty, nor muſt we grve way to be ſeduc'd by falſe 
Hopes. But we will explain theſe Rules more ar large, and ſhew that the want of obſerving them 
engages us in a vaſt number of Errours. 

We commonly meer with Men of two quite oppoſite humours : fome that will always b/:nd/y 

It. and wnplicitly believe z others, that will ever p/a:nly and evidently perceive. The former having 

A parti- ſcarce ever made uſe of their Reaſon, indifterenrly believe whatever they hear; the latter reſoly- 

carey _ ing always to exerciſe their Mind, even in marrers that are infinitely above it, equally deſpiſe all 

A Lhet torts of Authorities. Thoſe are commonly of a ftupid or weak capacity, as Children and Women , 
Rules, theſe are Haughty and Libertine Wits, as Hereticks and Philoſophers. 

We very rarely meet with Men exattly poiz'd in the midſt of thefe two Extremes, who ſeek 
not for Evidence in matters of Faith, by a vain and truitlels \gitation of Mind , or that fome- 
times beheve not without Evidence falſe Opinions about Natural things, by an indifcreet Dete- 
rence, and ſervile Submiſſhon of Spirit. If they be Men of Religion, and defer grearly to the 
Authority of the Church, their Faith extends ſomerimes, if 1 may bealiow'd ro ſay $0, to Opinz- 
ons purely Philoſophical; and they pay them the ſame reſpect as the Truchs of the Ge/pel; whilſt 
their illegitimate Zeal too-readily prompts them to cenſure and condemn all of a d:ctexcnt Sen- 
timent and Perſuaſion. Hence they entertain "injurious ſuſpicions agarnſt Perſons that make 
New Diſcoveries; and *tis ſufficient ro paſs for a Libertine with them, 1o teny Subſtamial Forms 
thac the Creatures fee! Pleaſure and Pain, and other Philoſopliical Opinions, which rhey be- 
lieve true, without any evident Reaſon ; only becauſe they imagine ſome n<eceflary Dependencies 
between theſe Opinions and matters of Faith, CO NT EEE OE | 

But if Men are more bold and daring, the Spirit of Pride carries them to defpiſe the Au- 
thority of the Church; and they are hardly brought to ſubmit to it. They delighr in harſh 
and preſumptuous Opinions, and love to be thought Bo/d TVits ; and upon rhar proſpect, talk 
of Divine things irreverently, and with a ſort of domineering Arrogance ; dz{pifing, as too cre- 
dulous, ſuch as ſpeak modeſtly of ſome receiv'd Opinions. Laſtly, they are excremely dif- 
pcs'd to doubt of every thing, and are quite oppoſite to thoſe, who roo eafily tabmit ro the 
Authority of Men. 

?Tis manifeſt, that theſe two Extremes have nothing laudable, and that thoſe that require not 
Evidence in Natural Queſtions; are no leſs culpable than others, who demand it in the Myſteries 
of Faith. But yet the former, who hazard the being miſtaken in Philoſophical Gueſttons, by 
too eafie a Belief, are doubrleſs more excuſable than the latter, who run in davger of Heickhe, 
by a prelumptuous doubting. For *tis leſs perillous to fall into infinite Errours of Philoionhy, 
for want of examining them, than into one Herefie, for want of an humble Submitſſion co the 
Authority of the Church. | 

The Mind repoſes it {elf upon finding Evidence, but *tis toſs'd and difturb'd when .it finds 
none ; becauſe Evidence is the CharaQter of Truth. And therefore the Errour of Libertines 
and Hereticks proceeds from their Dozbt:ng that Truth is to be met with in the Decifions of the 
Church ; becauſe they ſee it not with Evidence, and hoping at the ſame time. that rhe Points 
of Faith may be evidently known. Now their paſſion for Novelty is corrupt ar. diſorder'd, be- 
caule having already the Truth, in 4he Faith of the Church, they ought no loi:ger to ſeek for 
it : beſides that the Truths we are taught. by Faith, being infinitely above our Reaſon, rhey 
could not be diſcover'd, ſuppoſing, according to their falſe Notion, that the Chyrch was guil- 
ty of Errour. 

But as many E77, by refuſing to ſubmit to the Authority of the Church; ſo there are no few- 
er that deceive themſelves, by ſubmitting to the Authority of Men. The Authoricy of the 
Church muſt always be yielded to, becauſe it can never err: but we muſt never blindtoldly re- 
ſt1gn to the Authority of Men, becauſe they are always liable to miltake. The Doctrines ot the 
Church infinitely tranſcend the powers of Rea/or, but the Doctrines of Men ate ſubject ro ir : 
90 that if it be an intolerable Vanity and Preſumption to follow the Guidance ot our Mind, in 
{ecking for Truth in matters of Faith, without Reſpe& to the Authority ot the Ciurch , 16 is 
likewiſe a ſordid Levity, and a deſpicable Meanneſs of Spirit, blindly to believe upon rhe Au- 
thority of Men, in Subjects depending on Reaſon. on ei 
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Notwithſtanding which, it may be faid, that moſt of thoſe who bear the Name of Learned 
in the World, have purchas'd their Reputation merely by getting by rote the Opinions of A4riſto- 
ile, Plato, Epicurs, and fome other Philoſophers, and by blindfoldly embracing, and wiltully 
maintaining their Opinions. An Acquaintance With the Sentiments of ſome Philoſophers, is q 
enough to entitle to Degrees, and exteriout Badges of Learning-in the Univerſities : And provi- 
ded a Man ſhall ſwear 7 Verba Magiſtri, he ſhall ſpeedily commence a Do&or. Moſt Com- 
munities have a Ped, and Learning peculiar to themſelves, which every private Perſon is oblig'd 
to ſtand and fall by. What is true in one Society is falſe in another. They ſometimes take 
pride in maintaining the Doctrine of their Order againſt Reafon and Experience ; and think-they 
are oblig'd to warp and diſtort the Truth, or make their Authors buckle, that they may be con- 
fiſtent with it : Which has occaſion'd an infinite multitude of trifling Diftindtions, which are ſo 
many By-ways to lead infallibly to Errour. . | 
If any Truth be now a-days diſcover'd,; Ariſtotle muſt have known ir ; but if Ariorle be againlt 
it, the Diſcovery is falſe. Some make that Philoſopher ſpeak one way, ſome another ; tor all 
Pretenders to Learning teach him to ſpeak in their own Dialect. There is no Impertinence bur 
he is introduc'd as uttering ; nor any New Diſcovery, but is tound enigmarically treaſur'd up in 
ſome corner of his Books. In a wofd, he conſtantly contradicts himſelt'; if not in his Works, 
at leaſt in the Mouths of his Profeſſors. For though the Philoſophers declare, and indeed deſign 
to teach his Doctrine, yet *tis an hard thing to find rwo to meet upon his Opinions ; becaule in et- 
fea his Books are ſo obſcure, and abound with fo many looſe, indefinite, and general Terms, 
that even thoſe Mens Notions may with ſome likelihood be aſcrib'd to him, that are the moſt op- 
poſite in the World. He may be made to ſay any thing in ſome of his Works, becauſe he ſays 
Jult zothing, whillt he makes much Noile , as Children make the Bells found what they have a 
mind to, becauſe they are very noifie, bur inarticulate. on 
\ Tis true, it ſeems reaſonable to fix and determine the Mind of Man to particular Opinions, 
to keep it from rambling, and extravagance : But why muſt it be done by Falſhood and Errour ? 
Can Errour be thought capable of reuniting divided Minds ? If we conſider how rate it is to find ©” 
Men of Senſe and Parts fatisfy'd with reading Ariftotle, and perſuaded they have acquir'd true 
Science, - though grown old in poring on his Books, we ſhall evidently perceive that nothing 
but Truth and Evidence can quiet the Agitation of the Mind ; and that Diſputes, Averfions, 
Errours, and Hereſies, are kept up and fortify'd by the Corrupt Courſe and Method of Mens Stu- 
dy. Truth conliſts 7 indiviſtbihy is incapable of Variety, and nothing elſe can reunite Mens 
Minds : But Errour and Falſhood can only divide and diſturb them. * 
I make no queſtion but there are ſuch as honeſtly believe, that he, whom they ſtyle the Prince 
of Philoſophers, is guilty of no Errour; and that his Works are the Magazines of true and ſound 
Philoſophy. There are Men who imagine, that in the ſpace of two thouſand Years, the Time 
{lince he wrote, no Man has been able to ſay he has made a Blor, or been guilty of a Miſtake 
and ſo making him infallible in a manner, they can pin their Faith upon him, and quote him as 
infallible. But *tis not worth while to ſtand to anſwer ſuch Gentlemen as theſe, becauſe their Ig- 
norance muſt needs be exceeding grols, and meriting more to be piried than oppugn'd : Idefire only 
of them, tf they know that either 47:ſtot/e, or any of his Followers, have deduc'd any Truth 
from the Principles peculiar to him ; or it poſſibly themſelves have done it, that they would de- 
clare it, explain it, and prove it ; and'I promiſe them never more to ſpeak but to 4r:ſtotle's' 
Praiſe and Commendation. His Principles ſhall no longer be calumniated as uſeleſs, ſince the 
have at laſt been ſerviceable to prove one Truth. But we have no Reaſon to hope this : For the 
Challenge has been long ſince ofter'd, and M. Des Cartes, among the reſt, has done it in his Me: 
zapbyſical Meditations, almoſt Forty Years ago, and oblig'd himielf ro demonſtrate the Falſhood 
of that pretended Truth. And there is great Probability no Man will ever venture to attempt 


what M. Des Cartes's greateſt Enemies, and the moſt zealous Defenders of 471i/tor/e's Philolophy 
never. yet durſt undertake. 


* 


[ beg leave then, after this, to ſay, That it is Blindneſs, Slaviſhneſs of Spirit, and Stupidity, 
thus to betray Reaſon to the Authority of A7:ftotle, Plato, or whatever other Philoſopher : That 
*tis Loſs of Time-to read them, out of no other Defign than to remember their Opinions; and _ 
*tis to waſte that of others $00, to teach them in rhat manner. And I may fay with St. Augyſtiz, Ws tam 
That a Man muſt be ſottiſhly curious, who ſends his Son to the College to learn the Opinions of his 4" 1g gs? 
Tutour. That the Philoſophers cannot inſtruQ us by their Authority; and to pretend to it is a filium F 
piece of Injuſtice : That 'tis a kind of Madnels and Impiety to rake a ſolemn Oath of Allegi- um mirrar 
ance to them : And, Laſtly, that *tis -to detain Truth in an unjuſt Bondage, from Intereſt, and inScholam, 
Partiality, to oppoſe the New Opinions of Philoſophy, that may be true, to keep up the credit #5 apiaNe 
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CHAP. IV. 


A Continuation of the ſame Subje&. 1. An Explication of the Second Rule 
concerning Curioſity. Il. An Explication of the Third. 


HE Second Rule to be obſerv'd is, That Novelty ſhould never paſs with us as a Reaſon to 


a0. believe things to be true. We have often faid, That a Man ought nor to acquieſce in Er- 


finle con- 
cernirg Cu- 
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rour, and the ſeeming Goods which he enjoys: That *tis juſt he ſhould ſeek for the Evidence of 
Truth, and the True Good, which he does not-pofſeſs, and conſequently have an Inclination for 
things that are New and Extraordinary : Yet heis nor, for all that, to cleave to them, or to be- 


| Heve, out of a Levity of Humour, that Op:nzons are true, becauſe nove/; and that Goods are - 
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real, becauſe they have not been experienced. Novelty ſhbuld. only put him upon examining 
New things carefully ; which he ought not to deſpiſe, becauſe he does not know them z nor 
raſhly to believe, to contain what his Hopes and Withes aim at. 

But here follows a thing of common Obſervation : When Men have examin'd Amczent and 
Receiv'd Opinions, without perceiving the bright Light of Truth ; when they have taſted Com- 
mon Goods, without finding the ſolid Pleaſure that ſhould attend the Poſſcſhon of Good ; and 
when their Defires and Longings are not abated by ordinary Goods and Opinions + If then they 
hear, of any thing new and unexperienc'd, the Idea of Novelty gives them Grounds of hoping 
that this is the very thing they ſearch for. And becauſe they commonly Hatter themſelves, and 
willingly believe things are as they wiſh them to be, their Hopes ſtrengthen as faſt as their De- 


ſires incieaſe, till at laſt they inſenfibly grow into imaginary Aſſurances : Hereupon they 1o inſe- 


parably annex the Idea of Novelty to the Idea of I7uth, that the one 1s never excited without 
the other ; and that which is newelt, ſeems always truer and better than what is more ordinary 
and common. Whcerein they widely difter from ſome others, who from an Abhotrrence of Heye- 


/i-, having jo:1'd the Idea of Novelty with that of Fo//ity, imagine all New Opinions falſe, and 


including ſo:nething of dangerous Importance. | 

Thence it Pay be concluded, That this cuſtomary Diſpoſition of the Mind and Heart of Man, 
in reſpe*t of all that bears the CharaQer of Novelty, is one of the moſt general Cauſes of their 
Errours : It hardly ever conduQts them to the Truth ; but when it does, 'tis purely by Chance, 
and good Luck ; and it conſtantly obviates their Poſſeſſion of their 174e Good, by engaging them 
in tuar Multiplicity of Divertiſements, and fa//ly ſeeming Goods, the World is fill'd with ; which 
is the moſt dangerous Errour Man can fall into. 

The Third Rule againſt the exceſſive Defires of Novelty, is, That when we are otherwiſe aſ- 
{ſurd that ſome Truths lie ſo deep, rhat *rtis morally impoſſible to diſcover them ; and that ſome 
Goods are fo little and flender, that they cannot make us happy, the Novelty of rhem ought 
not to excite our Curioſity. 

Every one may know by Faith, Reaſon, and Experience, That all created Goods are notable 


- to fill che infinite Capacity of the W://. Weare taught by Fazth, that all worldly things are Va- 


nity ; and that our Happineſs conhits neither in Riches nor Honours. Reaſo7 aſſures us, rhat fince 
it is not in our Power to bound our Defires, and that we are carried by a Natural Inclination to 
the loving all Goods ; that we cannot become Happy, but by pollefling H I M who contains 
them all. Our own Experience makes us ſenſible, that we are not Happy in the Pofleffon of the 
Goods we enjoy, becauſe we are ſtill deſirous of others. Laſtly, We daily ſee that the mighty 
Goods which Princes, and the moſt Potent Kings enjoy on Earth, are incapable of filling their 
Defires : That they have even more Diſturbances and Troubles than other Men ; and thar being 
on the higheſt Point of For:une's Wheel, they muſt be infinitely more ſhaken and agitated by its 
Motion than thoſe which fit lower and nearer its Ax:s : For in ſhort, they never tall, but *ris 
from a Precipice ; they receive no little Wounds, and all that Grandeur which attends them, 
and which they incorporate with their own Bezzg, only enlarges and extends them, that they may 
receive a greater Number of Wounds, and be more expos'd to the Inſults and Blows of Fortune. 
Faith, Reaſon, and Experience thus aſſuring us, that earthly Goods and Pleaſures, which we 
have never taſted, could not make us Happy, though we ſhould enjoy them ; ſpecial Care ought 
to be taken, according to the Third Rule, ro ſuperſede being flatter'd with the vain Hope of Fe- 


| licity, which Hope inſenfibly increafing, proportionably to our Paſſions and Defires, will at laſt 


fought, but can't be poſleſs'd by many ar once; and at laſt we die, and can enjoy nothing more : 


end in a falſe Confidence, and an ill-grounded Aſſurance. For when we are extreamly paſſionate 
for any Good, we always imagine it exceſhyely great ; and by degrees perſuade our ſelves we 
{ſhall be happy in the Enjoyment. | 

Theſe vain Delires then muſt be reEfiſted, ſince to try to fatishe them would be a fruitleſs At- 


tempt : But eſpecially for this Reaſon, that when we give way to our Paſſions, and ſpend our 


Time to afford them SatisfaQtion, we loſe G O D, and all rhings: with him ; we only run from 
one ſeeming Good to another, live always in falſe Hopes, diſtract and agitate our ſelves a thou- 
{and ways, and meet with perpetual Oppolitions and fruſtrations, becauſe the defired Goods are 


For 
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For, as we are taught by St. Pau/, They that will be rich, full into temptation and a ſnare, and 2.Tim. 6.9, 


into many fooliſh and hurtful luſts, which drown men in deſtruttion .and perdition : for the love of 
money is the root of all evil. ET I | CER er oe 

Bur if we-ought not to be ſollicitous for the Goods of the Earth, which are new to us, as be- 
ing certain that the Happineſs we are in-ſearch of, is nor to be found in them ; much leſs ought 
we to delire to know the new Opinions abour a vaſt many ditficult'Queſtions: as being otherwiſe 
convinc'd, that an humane Mind can never diſcover the truth of them. Moſt of the Queſtions 
treated of in Morals and Phy/ic&s, are of that nature; which may afford us Reaſon to ſuſpe& the 
mm of thoſe Books we ſee daily compos'd upon very obſcure and moſt perplexing Subjefts. 

'or though, abſolutely ſpeaking, the Queſtions they contain are ſolvable; yer, ſo few Truths be- 
ing hitherto diſcover'd, and ſo many to be known betoge we can.come to thoſe that are handled 
in theſe Books ; they cannot be read without hazarding to loſe much by them. _ 

Bur yet this is not the Method thar is taken, bur the quite contrary : Men examine not whe- 
ther what is ſaid be poſſible. Promiſe them only extraordinary things, as, the Reſtiturion of Na- 
tural Heat, Radical Moiſture, Vital Spirits, or other Unintelligible Matters; and you excite theix 
vain Curiofiry, and prepoſleſs them. *Tis enough to dazle them, and win their Aſent, to offer 
them Paradoxes ; to make uſe of obſcure Words, Terms of Influence, or the Authority of ſome 
unknown Authors ; or to make ſome very ſenſible and unuſual Experiment, though ir have no 
reference to the thing advanc'd. For Confuſin is Convitfion to ſome ſorts of People. 

If a Phy/icren, a Chirurgeon, or an Empirick, quote but ſome Greek and Latin Sentences, and 
talk to their Heaters in new and extraordinary Terms, they take them for Great Men; they give 
them the Prerogative of Life and Death, and believe them as they would an Oracle : They imagine 
themſelves too, that they are elevated to a pitch above the common fize, and pierce to the bortom 
of things. And if one happen to be ſo indiſcreet, as to teſtthe, thar five or fix infignificative Words 
that prove nothing, will not go down for Reaſon; they think a Man void of Common-ſenſe, . and 
that he denies Firſt Principles: And indeed, theſe Gentlemen's Firſt Principles are five or fix Larin 
Words of an Author, or ſome Greek Paſſage, it they have greater Abilities. | 

It is even necelfary for skiltul Phy/:c:ars to talk ſometimes in an unknown Tongue to their Pa- 
tients, to purchaſe Reputation, and to make themſelves attended to. 

A Phyfician who can go no farther than Lat, may paſs well enough in a Country Pariſh, be- 
cauſe Latin is Greek and Arabick to the Illirerate. Bur if a Phyfician cannot ar leaft read Greek, 
to learn ſome Aphoriſm of Hypocrates, he muſt not expett to paſs for a Scholar with the Inhabi- 
tants of a City, who commonly underſtand Latin. Al fo the molt Learned amongſt them, 
knowing this Humour of the World, are forc'd to talk like Cheats and 2acks; and we are nor 
always to take an Eſtimate of their Parts and Learning from the Diſcourſe they have in their Viſits, 
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CHAP. V. 


I. Of the Second Natural Inclination, or of Self-love. II. The Diviſion of 
it into Love of Being, and of Well-being ; or, of Greatneſs and Pleaſure. 


HE Second Inclination which the Author of Nature conſtantly imprefies on our Will, is, 
The Love of our ſelves, and Our own Preſervation. 


We have already ſaid, That GOD loves all his Works; and that it is only his Love which * 7. 
preſerves them in their Being; and that *tis his Will, that all Created Spirits ſhould have the © rhe Sc- 


lame Inclination with his own. *Tis his Will therefore, that they all have a natural Inclination 
for their own Preſervation, and that they love themſelves. So that Self-loye is reaſonable, be- 
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ral Incling- 


cauſe Man is really amiable; in as much as GOD loves us, and would have us love our ſelves: $elf-loue, 


but it is not reaſonable to love our ſelves better than GOD, lince GOD is infinitely more lovely 
than we are. It is injuſt for us to place our ultimate End in our ſelves, and to centre our Love 
there, without reference to GOD, fince having no real Goodneſs, or Subliſtence of our ſelves, 
but only by the participation of the Goodneſs and Being of GOD, we are no farcher amiable rhan 
we ſtand related to him. 
Nevertheleſs, the Inclination we ſhould have for GOD, is loſt by the Fall ; and our Will now 
has only an infinite Capacity for all Goods, -or Good in general z and a ſtrong Inclinarion to poſieſs 
them, which can never be deftroy'd. But the Inclination which we ought to have for our own 
Preſervation, or our Self-/ove, is ſo mightily increas'd, that *tis at laſt become the abſolute Maſter 
of our Will : It has even chang'd and converted the Love of GOD, or the Inclination we have tor 
Good in general, and that due to other Men, into its own nature. For it may be faid, that the 
Love of our ſelves at preſent ingroſſes all, becauſe we love all things but with relation ro our 
ſelves ; whereas we ſhould love GOD only firſt, and all things after as related ro him. | 
When Faith and Reaſon certifie us, that GOD is the lovereign Good, and, that he alone can 
fill us with Pleaſures, we eafily conceive it our Duty to I6ye him, and readily aftord him our At- 
teQtions ; but, unaſſiſted by Grace, Selt-love always is the fitft Mover. All pure and detecate C\4- 
7ity is above the firength of our corrupt Nature ; and fo far are we from loving GOD tor himiel?, _ 
thar Humane Reaſon cannot comprehend how 'tis poſſible ro love him, withour Reterence Woe 
h elves, 
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ſelves, and making our ultimate End our own Satisfa&tion. Self-love therefore is the only Maſter 
of our TVi/l, ever ſince the Diſorders of Sin: and the Love of GOD, and our Nerghbour, are only 
Conſequences of it ; fince we love nothing art preſent, but with the hopes of ſome Advantage, or 
becauſe we aQually receive ſome Pleaſure therein. Ws 
IT This Se/f-/ove branches into, two ſorts; vis. Into the Love of Greatneſs, and the Love of Plea- 
The Djviſz. ſure 3 or into the Love of ones Being, and the Perfection of it, and unto the Love of Well-being 
on of Self- or Felicity. | | ; - 
love, of Be By the Love of Greatneſs, we affet Power, Elevation, Independency, and a Selt-ſubliſting Be- 
16 rar f ing. We are, after a fort, ambitious of having a CO Being ;, and in one ſenſe defire to be 
« of Great as Gods: for GOD only has properly Being and Necetfary Exiſtence, for that every Depending 
neſs and Nature exiſts only by the Will of its Upbolder? Wherefore Men, in defiring the Neceſfity of 
Pleaſure. their Being, defire Power and Independency, which may ſer them beyond the reach of the Power 
of others. But by the Love of Pleaſure, they defire not barely Being, but Well-being, Pleaſure 
being the beſt and moſt advantageous Mode of the Souls Exifience. 

For it muſt be noted, That Greatneſs, Excellency. and Independency of the Creature, are not 
Modes of Exiſtence, that render it more happy of themſelves; for it often happens, that a Man 
grows miſerable, in proportion to his growing great : But as to Pleaſure, *tis a Mode of Exiſtence, 
which we cannot Atua/ly receive, without being Aua!ly more happy. Greatneſs and Indepen- 
dency are commonly External Modes, confiſting in the relation we have to things about us. But 
Pleaſures are inthe very Soul, are real Modes, which modifie her, and are naturally adapted to 
content her. And therefore we look upon Excellency, Greatneſs, and Independency, as things 
proper for the Preſervation-of our Being, and uſeful ſometimes, by the order of Nature, to the 
continuance of our Well-being. But Pleaſure is always a Mode of the Mind's Exiſtence, which of 
it ſelf renders it Happy and Content. So that Pleaſure is Well-being ;, and the Love of Pleaſure, 
the -Love of Well-being. | - 

Now this Love of Well-being is ſometimes more powerful and fſfrong than the Love of Being : 
and Self-love makes us defire Non-exitence, becauſe we want Well-bezng. This Detire is incident 
to the Damn'd, for whom it were better, according to the Saying of our SAVIOUR, mot to be at 
all, than to be ſo 7/! as they are; becauſe theſe Wretches being the declar'd Enemies of him who 
contains in himſelf all Goodneſs, and who is the ſole Cauſe of all the Pleaſures and Pains we are 
capable of; *tis impoſhble they ſhould enjoy any Satisfaction. They are and will be eternally 


miſerable, becauſe their 1// ſhall ever be in the ſame Diſpoſition and Corruption. Se/f-/ove there- 
fore includes two Loves, that of Greatneſs, Power, and Independence, and ny of all things. 


thought proper for the preſervation of our Being ; and that of Pleaſure, and of a 
ſary to our Well-being ; that is, to our being Happy and: Content. - - 

Theſe two Loves may be divided ſeveral ways: whether becauſe we are compounded of two dif- 
ferent parts, of a Soul and Body, by which they may be divided; or becauſe they may be diſtin- 
guiſh'd or ſpecify'd by the different ObjeQs, that are ſerviceable to our Preſervation. But I ſhall 
infiſt no longer upon this, becauſe, deſigning not a Treatiſe of Morality, there is no need of ma- 
king an exact Diſquiſition and Diviſion of all the things relating to us, as our Goods. Only this 
Diviſton was neceſſary to reduce into ſome order the Cauſes of our Errours. 

Firſt, I ſhall ſpeak to the Errours that are caus'd by the Incl:nation we have for Greatneſs, and 
whatever ſets our Being free from Dependence upon others. In the next place, I ſhall rreat of 


thoſe which proceed trom our I7c1:zation to Pleaſure, and whatever meliozates our Being as much 
as poſſible, and contents us moſt. 


things necel- 


w * 
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_ I. Of the Inclination we have for whatever elevates us above others. II. O 


the falſe Tudgments of ſome Religious Perſons. II. Of the falſe Tudg- 


ments of the Superſtitions and Hypocrites. IV. Of Voetius, Mr. Des 
Cartes's Enemy. | 


L kv F42ele tends to exalt us above others, by making us more perfeCt, as Scrence and Vertue , 
Of the In- or gives us Authority over them by rendring us more powerful, as Honours and Riches , 
clinationwe fees to put us in a fort of Independence. All thoſe that are below us, reverence and fear us; 
werf nh are always prepar'd to execute what we pleaſe for our Preſervation, and are afraid of oftending 


elevates us US Or refiſting our Deſires: which makes Men conſtantly endeayour to be Maſters of theſe Ad- 
above 


others. 


make them everlaſtingly happy, conliſts not in the Rank they bear. in the imagination of others, 

as impotent and miſerable as themſelves; but in an humble Submiffion to the Will of GOD : who 
+ being uſt, will not fail to reward ſuch as perſevere in the Order he has preſcrib'd them. 

 - Bur Men not only deſire actually ro pofleſs Science and Vertue, Dignities and Riches ; but lay 

out their whole Endeavours, that they may at leaſt be thought really to poſſeſs them. And if it 


Tay 


vantages, which elevate them above others; for they don't confider that their Be:mg and Well- _ | 
_ being depend, in truth, on GOD alone, and not on Men: and that real Greatneſs, which ſhall 
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may be ſaid of them, That they are more ſollicitous to be Truly Rich, than to be thought ſo; we 

may fay too, they are leſs careful to be Truly Vertuoxs, than to appear ſo : for, as was hand: 

{omly faid by the Author of the Moral Reflexions ; Vertue would tot go far unleſs Vanity bore 

ber 7k | | | : RR 4 | 

The Reputation of being Rich, Learned, Vertuous, produces in the Imagination of thoſe about 
us, or that are of neareſt Concernment to us, very advantageous Diſpoſitions on our hehalf: it 
lays them proſtrate at our feet, atuates them on our account, and inſpires them with all the 
Motions that tend to the preſervation of our Being, and the augmentation of our Greatneſs : 
which makes Men careful to preſerve their Reputation, as a Good they have need of. to live con- 
veniently in the World. lc ; 

All Men then have an Inclination for Vertue, Science, Honours, and Riches; and for the Re- 
putation of polleſſing theſe Advantages. We will now make it appear, by ſome Inſtances, how 
theſe Inclinations may engage us in Errour: and will begin with the Inclination for Vertue, of 
for Sod ny a - - : | ; 

hoſe who ſeriouſly labour to become Vertuous, employ moſt of their Though ime in 
the learning Religion, and the exerciſe of Good Works "7 hey defire, with $. FI Ly nc 
only CARIST Crucity'd, the Remedy of the Diſeaſe, and Corruption of their Nature: They 
wiſh for no more Lzght than is requiſite to their living as becomes Chriſt:ans, and to diſcover 
their Duties : And next they ſtudy only to grow fervent and punCtual in Devotion ; and fo trouble 
not themſelves with thoſe Sczences which ſeem barren, and infiguificant to their Salvation. | 

Which Conduct is not to be blam'd, but highly efteem'd. Happy ſhould we think our ſelves ir. 
exaCtly to have ſerv'd it, as we repent the not having ſufficiently perſu'd ir. But what is reproya- Of the falſe 
ble is, That there being undoubtedly Sciences purely Humane, of greateſt Certainty as well as //4mnts 
Uſe, which take off the Mind from ſenſible things, and accuſtom or prepare it inſenfibly to reliſh 4 a4 
the Truths of the Goſpel : *Some pious Perſons too liberally condemn them without Examination We ne 
as either unprofitable or uncertain. HT 

True it is, that moſt of the Sciences are very uncertain and uſeleſs. *Tis no Miſtake, to think 
they contain only very inſignificant Truths. No body's oblig'd to ſtudy them ; and tis better to 
deſpiſe them altogether, than to be charm'd and dazI'd with them. However, we may affirm 
That the Knowledge of ſome Meraphy/ica! Truths is moſt neceſſary. The Knowledge of an Uni- 
verſal Cauſe, or of the Exiſtence of a GOD, is of indiſpenfible neceflity ; fince even the Cer- 
tainty of Faith depends on the Knowledge which Reaſon affords of the Exiſtence of a GOD - 
We ought to know, that *tis His Will that conſtitutes and governs Nature ; that the Strength 
and Power of Natural Cauſes is merely his Will : in a word, that all things depend on GOD alt 
manner of ways. — 

Again, *tis neceſſary to know what 7s Truth; the means to diſtinguiſh it from Errovr : The 
DiſtinQion betwixt Bodzes and Sprrits, and the Conſequences that may be drawn from ir, as the 
Immortality of the Soul, and many others of like nature, which. may be infallibly known. 

The Knowledge of Man, or of one's Self, is a Science that cannot reaſonably be defpis'd : It is 
ſtor'd with infinite things, abſolutely neceſlary to be known, in order to an Accuracy and Pene- 
tration of Mind. And if it may be ſaid, that a groſs and ftxp:d Man is infinitely ſuperiour to 
Matter, becauſe he knows that he exiſts, which Matter does not know : Thoſe who are acquaint- 
ed with the Nature of Man, are certainly much above the Ignorant and Stupid, becauſe they 
know what they are, which the others dont. 

But the Science of Man does not only merit our Eſteem becauſe it exa/ts us above others, but 
much more for aba/ing us, and humbling v5 before GOD. This Science throughly acquaints us 
with the Dependence we have on him in all things, even in our moſt cuſtomary AQtions : It ma- 
nifeſtly diſcovers the Corruption of our Nature, diſpoſes us to have recourſe ro him, who alone 
can cure us; to faſten upon him, to diſtruſt our ſelves, and quit our Selt-adherencies and Engage: 
ments: and furniſhes us with ſeveral other very requifite Diſpolitions of Mind, to fit us for the 
Grace of the Goſpel. 

| Nor can a ſuperficial TinQure, and a general Knowledge, at leaſt of Mathematicks and Nature, 
be diſpens'd with. Thoſe Sciences ſhould be learn'd when we are young, as diſengaging the 
Mind from things ſenfible, and preventing its growing ſoft and efteminate : they are very uſeful 
to the Condu of Life, and even bring us to GOD ; the Knowledge of Nature doing it dire&!y 
of it ſelf, and that of Marthematicks collaterally, by the Diſgult ir infuſes, for the falſe Impreſit- 
ons of the Senſes. 

The Vertuous and Religious would do well not to diſ-efteem theſe Sciences, nor look on them 
425 uncertain -or uſeleſs, till they are certain they have ſtudy'd them 1o throughly, that they can 
paſs a ſound Judgment on them. There are others enough, which they are ar liberty to deſpiſe 
4s peremptorily as they pleaſe. They may ſentence to the Flames the Heathen Poets and Philoſo: 
phers, the Rabbins, with ſome Hiſtorians, and a multitude of Authors, on whoſe Stock many ſet 
up for Fame and Learning; and. we ſhall eafily forgive them. But ler them not condemn the 

nowledge of Nature, as contrary to Religion; ſince Nature being ruP'd by the Will of G OD, 
the True Knowledge of it gives us to underſtand and admire the Divine Power, Greatneſs, and 
Wiſdom. For, laſt of all, it is probable that GO D has form'd the Univerle, that Spirits might be 
employ'd in ſtudying it; and by that ſtudy be brought to know and reverence its Author. So that 
thoſe who condemn the ſtudy of Nature, ſeem to be Oppoſers of the Will of GOD, but that they 
would have it thought, that fince the Fall the TEIN is incapacitated tor that ſtudy. Nox ler 
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it be ſaid, that the Knowledge concerning Man pufts up the Mind, and renders it vain and arro- 
gant; becauſe thoſe who are ſuppos'd to underſtand Humane Nature beſt (though frequently they 
underſtand it'very little) are intolerably proud and preſumptuous. - For *tis plain, that no Man 
can be well acquainted with himſelf, but he mult be ſenſible of his Weakneſs and his Miſery. 


So theft it is not true and ſolid Pzety that ſo commonly condemns what it does not underſtand, 


Of the but rather Superſtition and Hypocrifie, The Superſtitiows, out of a flaviſh Fear, and a dejettion 


falſe Fudg- and timerouſneſs of Spirit, ſtart and boggle ar a lively and penetrating Wit. Explain to them, 


ments of 
the Super- 
titious and 
Hypocrites. 


Of Voetius. 


for inſtance, the natural Reaſons of Thunder, and its EffeQs, and you ſhall be a reputed Athez/f. 


But Hypocrites, by a diabolical Malignity, transform themſelves into Angels of Light : for they 
employ the appearances of Truths of univerſally facred and rever'd Authority, to withſtand, from 
out of partial Intereſts, ſuch Truths as are rarely known, and of little Reputation. Thus they 
oppugn Truth by her own _ and whilit they ridicule in their Heart what is reverenc'd by 
the World, they eſtabliſh their Reputation ſo much more deep and impregnable in the Minds of 
Men, as the Truth they have abus'd is more facred and inviolable. : 

Such Perſons are the ſtrongeſt, powerfulleſt, and moſt formidable Enemies of the Truth. They 
are not indeed very common : but there need be but few to do a world of miſchief. The Shew 
of Truth and Vertue frequently do more Evil, than Truth and Vertue themſelves do Good. For 
one ſubtile Hypocrite is enough to overthrow what coſt a great many truly wiſe and vertuous, 
much labour and pains to build: — ' _ | a. 

Monſieur Des Cartes, for inſtance, has demonſtratively prov'd the Exiftence of a GOD, the Im- 
mortality of our Souls, and a great many other both Metaphyſical and Phy/ical Queſtions: and 
our Age is under infinite Obligations to him for the Truths he has diſcover'd to us. Notwith- 
ſtanding, there ſtarts up an inconſiderable Perſon, and takes upon him. ( being an hot and. vehe- 
ment Declamer, and in Eſteem with the People tor the Zeal he manitefted for their Religion ) to 


compoſe Books full of Calumnies againſt him, and accuſe him of the vilelt Crimes. Des Carres 


was a Catholick, and was Tutor'd in his Studies by the Zeſuwits, whom he frequently mention'd 
with an honourable reſpe&t. This was enough with that malicious Spirit, to perſuade a People, 
oppoſite to our Religion, and eaſie to be provok'd upon Matters fo nice as thoſe of Religion are, 
that he was an Emiſlary of the Feſuits, and had dangerous Deligns : becauſe the leaſt ſhadow of 
Truth in Points of Faith, has more influence on Men's Minds, than real and eftective Truths in 
Matters of Phy/icks or Metaphyſicks, for which they. have little or no regard. Des Cartes wrote 
of the Exiſtence of a GOD, and this was ſufficient for this S/anderer to exerciſe his falſe Zeal, 
and to oppreſs all the Truths that made for his Enemy's Defence. He accus'd him of Azheiſ+r, 
and of cunningly and clandeſtinely teaching it ; like that infamous Atheiſt Vanzo, burn'd at 1ou- 
/ouſe, who, to cover his Malice and Impiety, wrote for the __ of a GOD. For, one of 
the Reaſons he alledges for his Enemy's being an Azbe:ft, was, that he wrote againſt the d4rheifts, 
as did Vanino, for a cloak to his Villany. 

So ealie is it for a Man to overwhelm Truth, when ſupported with the ſhews of it, and when 
once he has obtain'd an Authority ovet weaker Minds. Truth loves Gentleneſs and Peace; and 
though ſhe be very ſtrong, yet ſhe ſometimes yields to the Pride and Arrogance of Falſhood and a 
Lye, dreſs'd up and arm'd in her own Appearances. She knows that Errour cannot finally prevail 
againſt her ; and if it be her Fate ſometimes to live proſcrib'd and in obſcurity, tis only to wait 
more favourable opportunities of manifeſting her ſelf: for ſhe generally ar laſt breaks out,in 
greater Strength and Brightneſs, even in the very place of her Oppreſſion. 

Tis no wonder to hear an Enemy of Des Cartes, a Man of a different Religion, and ambitious 
to raiſe himſelf upon the Ruins oft Men above him, an injudicious Haranguer ; in a word. a Veetizs 
to talk contemptuouſly of what he neither does nor will underſtand. But *tis to be admir'd. that 
ſuch as are neither Enemies to Des Cartes, nor his Religion, ſhould be poſleſs'd with an Averfion 
and Contempt of him, on the account of the Reproaches they have read in Bosks compos'd. by 
the Enemy both to his Perſon and his Church. | 

That Heretick's Book, intitled Deſperata Cayſa Papatus, is a ſufficient Proof of his Impudence, 
Ignorance, Outrage, and delire of ſeeming Zealous, thereby to purchaſe a Reputation amongſt 
his Flock: which ſhews that he's not a Man to be truſted on his Word. For as we are not to 
believe all the fabulous Stories he has heap'd together in his Book againſt our Religion, ſo we are 
not to believe, on the ſtrength of his Affirmation, thoſe bitter and hainouſly injurious Accuſations 
he has forg'd againſt his Enemy. 

"Tis not then the part of. a Rational Man, to enter into a Perſuaſion that M. Des Cartes was a 
dangerous Perſon; becauſe they have, perchance, read it in ſome Book, or heard it ſaid by others,- 
whoſe Piety is awful and reſpetted : for Mens bare words are not to be credited, when they ac- 
cuſe others of the higheſt Crimes ; nor is the Zeal and Gravity it is ſpoken in, ſufficient Induce- 
ment to perſuade us of the Truth of it. For, in ſhort, *tis poſſible for Folly and Falſhood to 
be let oft in the ſame manner as better things, eſpecially when the Speaker is won over to the 
Belief of them out of Simplicity and Weakneſs. | ; 

'Tis eafte to be inform'd of the Truth or Falſhood of the Indiftment drawn up againſt M. Des 
Cartes; his Writings being eafie to come by, and not difficult to be underſtood by an Attentive 
Perſon. Let a Man therefore read his Books, that better Evidence may be had againſt him than a 
bare Hear-ſay; and after he has well read them, and digeſted them, it may be hop'd the P/ea of 
Azheiſm will be thrown out, and on the contrary, all due Reſpe& and Deference paid to a Man, 

. who 
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who in a moſt ſimple and evident manner has demonſtrated not only the Exiſtence of a G 0D, 
and the Immortality of the Soul, but a great number of other Truths, that till his time were 
never thought on. - | [ok | 


CHAP. VII 
Of the Deſire of Science, and of the Tudgments of the falſly Learned. 


HE Mind of Man is doubtleſs of a little Reach and Capacity, and yet he longs to know 
every thing: All Humane Sciences are unable to ſatisfie his Defires, though he has not room 
to comprehend any one in particular. He is conſtantly diſquieted, and impatient for Knowledge, 
- either becauſe he hopes to find what he ſeeks for, as we have faid in the Songoins Chapters; or, 
| we = is perſuaded that his Soul is agrandiz'd by the vain poſſeflion of ſome extraordinary 
Knowledge. —_ 
The irregular Defire of Happineſs and Greatneſs, puts him upon the Study of all Sciences, ho- 
ping-to find Happineſs in moral, and looking for that falſe Greatneſs in ſpeculative Knowledge. 
Whence comes it, that there are Men who ſpend their Life in Reading the Rabbirs, and fuch 
like Books, written in foreign, obſcure, and corrupt Languages, by injudicious and ſenfleſs Au- 
thors ; but from a Perſuaſion that the Knowledge of the Oriental Tongues gives them a wonderful 
Lift and Exaltation above others that know nothing of them ? and what can bear up their Courage 
under 10 ungrateful, unpleaſant, painful, and uſeleſs a Study, but the hope of Eminency, and the 
- proſpeCt of ſome vain Greatneſs © And indeed, they are look'd upon as extraordinary Men : they 
are complemented upon their profound Learning; they are more awfully liftned to than others : 
and though we may, for the moſt part, pronounce them the moſt injudicious of all, if it were 
only for waſting their Life on ſo infignificant a Buſineſs, which can neither make them wi/er nor 
happier, yet they are ſuppos'd to have greater Sex/ſe and Zudgment than others : Becauſe they are 
more knowing in the Derrvation of Words, we think them more learn'd in the Nature of Things. 
*Tis for the ſame Reaſon that Aſtronomers employ their Time and Fortune to get an accurate 
Knowledge of what's not only uſeleſs, but impoſhble to be known: They would find in the 
Courſes of the Planets ſuch an exaCtt Regulafity, as does not belong to them, and ere Aſtrono- 
mical Schemes to foretel EfteQts, the Cauſes whereof they do not know. They have fran'd a 
Selenography, or Geography, of the Moor, as if Men defigr'd. to travel thither; and have already 
ſhard that World amongſt the moft famous Aſtronomers : few of them but are awarded ſome 
Province in this Country. as a Recompence for their Labours : And I queſtion whether they think 
- It not a piece of Honour to have been in the good Graces of him who ſo magnificently diſtribu- 
ted theſe Kingdoms. kh ney op : 
What makes Rational Men fo hot in the Study of this Sczence, whillt at the ſame time they are 
groſly ignorant as to moſt uſeful Truths, but that there ſeems to be ſomething great in the Know- 
ledge of Heavenly TranſaQtions : The Knowledge of the leaſt thing happening in the Upper 
World, ſeems more Noble, Sublime, and befitting the Greatneſs of their Mind, than the Know- 


ledge of things vile, abjef, and corruptible, as they think Sublunary Bodies. The Excellency of 


' a Science, derives from the Excellency of its Objef. This is a notable Principle! The Knowledge 
of the Motion of Inchangeable and ncomeptib e Bodies, is therefore moſt noble and elevated of 
all other; and as ſuch, ſeems worthy of the Greatneſs and Excellency of their Mind. 

Thus it is Men ſuffer themſelves to be dazled with a falſe Idea of Greatneſs, which flatters 
and excites them. The Imagination ſtruck, falls down before the Phantom, which it reverences, 
to the blinding Reaſon that ſhould Judge of it, and turning it upſide down. Men ſeem to be in 
2 Dream, when they judge of the ObjeQs of their Paſſions, to have their Eyes ſeal'd up, and to be 
deſtitute of common Senſe. For what is there of ſo great Importance in the Knowledee of the 


Motions of the Planets? Don't we know enough already to regulate our Months and Years? Why 


ſo much ado, to know whether Satzrn is incircled with a R:zg, or a great multitude of Lic 
Moons 2? and why muſt we make Parties hereupon? What Reaſon is there for a Man to boaſt him- 
ſelf upon the PrediQtion of the Greatneſs of an Ecl;p/e © when poſſibly the Succeſs was owing 
only to a luckier Gueſs. There are Men appointed and encourag'd by the Royal Order to obſerve 
the Stars; let us fit down content with their Obſervations: This Employment they follow w:zh 
Reaſon, becauſe they engage in it by Duty: It is their Proper Buſineſs ; and therefore their La- 
bours are ſucceſsful, as grounded upon Art, and carried on with all imaginable Accuracy and 
Application; and they want nothing to promote their Endeavours. Thns we ought to be fully 
fatisfy'd as to a Matter that concerns us fo little, whilſt they communicate to us their Diſco- 
veries. 

Tis requiſite that many Perſons ſtudy Anatomy, fince its Knowledge is exceeding uſeful ; that 
Knowledge being moſt to be defird which has moſt Uſe and Advantage. Whatever contributes 
any thing to our Happineſs, or rather to the eaſing our Infirmities, and mitigating our Miſeries, 
may, and mult be ſtudied: But to be prying whole Nights at the end of a Te/e/cope, to diſcover 
in the Heavens ſome Spot, or new P/azet or other; to ruin a Man's Health and Happineſs, to 


 neegleQt all his Buſineſs, that he may pay conſtant Viſits to the Srars, and meaſure their m_— _ 
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tudes and Situations, is, in my mind, entirely to forget both what a Man is at preſent, and what 


he ſhall be hereafter. | 


But you'll ſay pertas, that this manifeſts the Greatneſs of him who made theſe mighty Ob- 
jets: To which I fay, That the /eaſ? Fly ſhews forth the Power and Wiſdom of GOD, to thoſe 
who attentively confider it without prejudice to its Littleneſs, more than all that the Aſtronomers 
know concetning the Heavens : Yet Men are not made to conſider Flies; and we think their pains 
but i} employ'd, who have ſtudied to inform us how the ſeveral Lice of every reſpeCive Ani- 
mal are made, and how different Worms are transform'd into Flies and Butter-flies. , They may, 


if they pleaſe, for their diverſion, when they have nothing elſe to do, bufie themſelves abour 


theſe things : but they ought not: to ſpend their whole time upon them, unleſs they are become 
inſenſible to their mileries. BE 

But it lies upon them to be inceſſantly endeavouring to know GOD and themſelves, to labour 
ſeriouſly to get rid of their Errours and Prejudices, of their Paſhons, and Inclinations to Sin; to 
be importunate in the ſearch of Truths moſt needful for them: for at laſt thoſe ſhall be found to 


* -be moſt judicious, who are moſt careful in the Enquiry after the {olideſt Truths. 


The principal Cauſe which engages Men 1n theſe falſe Studies, is, their having conjoin'd the 
Idea of Learned to theſe vain and wnfruitful Sciences, inſtead of annexing it to the folid and ne- 
ceſfary. When once a Man has the Thoughts of growing Learned in his Head, and the Spirit of 
Polimathy begins to work, he is little concern'd to know what Sciences are molt neceſſary, either 
to guide him by the Rules of Vertue, or to perfeCt his Reaſon: he only fixes his Eye on ſuch as 
go for the Learned in the World, and obſerves what they have in them that makes them ſo confi- 
derable. All the moſt folid and neceſſary Sciences being of common and eahie acceſs, can neither 
make their Poſleſſors admir'd nor reſpected : for common things, however fine and admirable in 
themſelves, are careleſly and ſupinely regarded ; which makes the Pretenders to Learning, dwell 


but little on Sciences neceſfary to the ConduCt of Life, and the PerfeQion of the Mind. For 


theſe raiſe not in them that Idea of the Sczences which they had form'd, as not being rho/e they 
admir'd in others, and which they would have others to admire in them. 

The Goſpel, and Morality, are Sciences too common and ordinary for them: they love to be 
Skill'd in the C7:t1c:ſms of ſome words to be met with in the Ancient Philoſophers or Greek Poets. 
The Tongues, as Arabick and Rabbrnage, and all except their genuine native Language, ſeem wor- 
thy their Study and ', cr nh If they read the Holy Scriptures, *tis not to learn Pzety and Re- 
ligion;, but, Points of Chronology and Geography, and Dithiculties of Grammar, take them wholly 
up: and they are more earneſt to know theſe things, than the ſalutary Truths of the Goſpel: they 
aim at the polſefſion of the Science-they have foo/;/h/y admir'd in others ; and for which they are 
likely to be admir'd by other Fools in their turn. WR , 

'Tis fo with them in point of Natural Knowledge; not the moſt Uſeful, but the leaſt Com- 
mon, is their Beloved. Aratomy is too mean and low for them; but Aſtronomy is more noble and 
exalted. Ordinary Experiments are unworthy their Application z but thoſe rare and wonderful Ex- 
periments which can never inſtruct us, are thoſe they moſt carefully obſerve. 

Hiftories that are the moſt Rare and Ancient, they glory to know: and whilſt they are igno- 
rant of the Genealogy of Princes that at preſent Reign, are diligent in ſearching for the Pedigree 
of thoſe who died four thouſand Years ago. They ſcorn to learn the moſt common Hiſtories of 
their own Times, yet endeavour to be critically skilld in the Ezb/es and Fiffions of the Poets. 
They know not fo much as their own Relations , yet will, if you defire it, cite ſeveral Authorities 
to prove that a C:t:zen of Rome was allied to an Emperour : and a great many other ſuch things. 

Hardly can they tell the Names of the common Garments in preſent Uſe, yet buſie their Heads 
to know what were in wear with the old Greeks and Romans. Their own Country Animals they 
are ignorant of; while they grudge not to ſpend ſeveral Years in compoſing huge Volumes on the 
Creatures of Scripture; that they may ſeem to have a better gueſs than others at the Signification 
of unknown Terms : Such a Book is the Hearts-delight of its Author, and of its learn'd Readers; 
for being patch'd up of Greek, Hebrew, and Arabick Paſſages, &c. of Rabbinical and ſuch like 
dark and extraordinary Citations, it ſatisfies the Vanity of its Author, and the ridiculous Curio- 
"7 of thoſe that read zt, who fancy themſelves learneder than others, when they can confidently 
affirm there are fix different Words in Holy Writ fign tying a Lion, or the like. 

They commonly underſtand not the Map of their »wn Country, or even the Mode! of their 
Town, whilſt they ſtudy the Ceres of Ancient Greece, Italy, of the Gauls in Fulirs Caeſar's 
Time, or of the Streets and publick Places of old Rome. Labor ſtultorum, ſays the Wile-man, 
affiiget eos qui neſciunt in urbem pergere. They know not the way to their City, yet are ftooliſh- 
ly tatigu'd with fruitleſs Enquiries: They know not the Laws or Cuſtoms of the Places where they 
live, yet carefully ſtudy the Ancient Right, the Laws of the Twelve Tables, the Cuſtoms of the 
Lacedemonians, or of the Chineſe, or the Ordinances of the Great Mogu/. Laſtly, they would 
know whatever's Rare, Extraordinary, and Remote, and unknown by others, having by an Over- 
throw of Reaſon affix'd the Idea of Learning to theſe things: whilſt to be eſteem'd Learned, *ris 
enough to know what others know not, and yet be ignorant of the beſt and moſt neceſſary Truths. 
True, the Knowledge of all theſe things, and the like, is call'd Sczence, Erudition, Dottrine ; Uſe 
will have it ſo : Bur there is a Science which the Scripture tiles Folly : Dorina ſtultorum fatuu- 
tay. I never yet obſerv'd that the Holy Spirit, which beſtows ſo many Elogies on Science,-in Sq- 


cred Writ ſays any thing in Commendation of that falſe Science I have been ſpeaking of. 
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CHAP. VIII 


E. of the Deſire of ſeeming Learned. II. Of the Converſation of the Falſly 
Learned, II. Of their Works. Y 


is the immoderate Defire of Grow:ng Learned makes Men oftentimes more ignorant, the De- x. 
fire of being thought {o, not only renders them more ignorant, but ſeems to give a total Subyer- Of the De- 
fion to their Reaſon. For the World abounds with ſuch as /o/e common Senſe, becauſe they will/”* pF _w_ 
out-ſhoot it , and ſpeak nothing but /i/ly things, becauſe they will ſpeak only in Paradox. They * Ve 
deviate ſo far from the common Thoughts of Mankind, whilſt they purpoſe the acquiring the 
Charatter of Rare and Extraordinary IW:ts, that they efteQively gain their point, and are: never - 
---_  confider'd without much-Admiration or Contempt. : A Ta __ 
_ » 'They-are regarded with Admration, when being rais'd to lome Preferment or Honour, which 
conceals them, we fancy them as much above gthers in their Parts and Learning, as they are by 
their 2zality and Brith. But we frequently make a very difterent Eſtimate, when viewing them 
near at hand, and drawing the Curtain of their ſurrounding Grandeur, , we find them contemprti- 
ble, or even Fools and Changelings. 0 
The Falily Learn'd ſhew themſelves manifeſtly in the Books they write, as alfo in their ordina- 
ry Converſation. It will not, perhaps, be amiſs to.give a proof of it. | 
As it is Vanity, and Defire of Oftentation, which engages them in their Studies; ſo when they _ IJ 
find themſelves in Company, the Paſſhon and Defire of Preheminency re-kindles and tranſports 9 #** Cr: 
them. They are inſtantly ſo high upon the Wing, that we loſe light of them ; nor can they of- WE? 
ten themſelves tell where they are. They are fo fearful of not being above all their Audzzors, that regn'd; 
. they are vex'd to think any one can teach them : they will ftomach the Demand of an Explica- 
tion, and upon the leaſt oppoſition put on the Look of Scorn and Arrogance. In brief, The things 
they ſay are ſo novel, and extraordinary, and ſo remote from common Senſe, that the Wiſe have 
much ado to hold from laughing, while the Ignorant are ftunn'd and thunder-ſtruck. 
The firſt Heat being over, if any Man of an Head ſtrong, and ſettF'd enough not to be over- 
turn'd, ſhews that they are out, they will however ſtick obſtinately to their Errours : the very 
Look of their confus'd and giddied Hearers, turns their own Head round , and the ſight of fo ma- 
ny Approvers, which they have convinc'd by the Impreſſion, convinces them by rebound , at leaſt, 
if it does not convince them, it fluſhes them with Courage to maintain their falſe Opinions. 
Their Vanity -will not ſuffer them to make any RetraCtion: they conſtantly invent ſome Reaſon 
for their Defence. They never ſpeak with greater Fervency and Zeal, than when they have no- 
thing to ſay. They fancy it an Aﬀront, and a Deſign to make them deſpicable, to offer any Rea- 
fon againſt them : and the ſtronger and more judicious it 1s, the more it provokes their Pride 
and Averfton. | 
The beſt way to defend Truth againſt them, is, not to diſpute it : for, *tis better both for them 
and us to leave them to their Errours than provoke their Hatred. We mult take care not to word 
their Heart, when we would hea/ their Mind; the Wounds of the former being more dangerous 
than thoſe of the latter : befide that, we ſometimes fortune to have to do with a Perſon trulv 
Learned, whom *tis poſſible we may deſpiſe, for want of rightly taking his Conceptions. We 
muſt therefore __ of thoſe who talk in {o deciſive a Strain, to explain themſelves as diſtinC&t- 
ly as they can, without ſuftering them to change the Subject, or make uſe ot obſcure and equi- 
vocal Terms : and if they be truly Learned, ſomething may be got by their Diſcourſe. Bur if 
. they be falſly Learned, they will quickly be entangled and confounded by their own Words, and 
can thank no body for it but themſelves. And even from hence we may, perhaps, receive ſome 
InſtruCtion or Diverſion, if we may be allow'd to divert our ſelves with others Infirmities, when 
we try to cure them. But what is more conſiderable, we ſhall prevent the weaker fort, who hear 
them with Admiration, from engaging in Errour, by following their Deciſions. 
For it muſt be obſerv'd, thar Fools, or ſuch as are Machinally manag'd, and follow ſenfible Im- 
. preſſions, being far more numerous than Men of an enlarg'd Thought, and governable by Reaſon; 
one of rheſe Pretenders cannot diCtate and determine upon a Point, but there always are more who 
believe him on his Word, than others who diſtruſt him. Burt becaule thele tallly Learn d recede 
as far as poſſible from common Thoughts: either our of a deſire of finding an Opponent, whom 
they roughly handle, to elevate and ſhew themſelves ; or a Subverſion of Mind, and Spirit of 
Contradiction : their Deciſions are, for the moſt part, falſe or obſcure, and they are ſeldom at- 
tended to, without drawing the Contagion of Errour. - 9» 
Now the Method of diſcovering the Corruptneſs or Solidity of others Opinions, is very ditfi- 
cultly put in praQtice. The Reaſon whereof is, That theſe Pretenders to Science are not the on- 
ly Perſons who would be thought to know every thing : *Tis a Failing almoſt univerſal; but more 
eſpecially incident to Men of ſome- Reading and Srudy : which makes them always torward to 
talk, and explain their own Notions ; but negligent and inadvertent as to other mens. Such as are 
moſt Complaiſant and Rational, inwardly deſpiſing another's Opinion, make ſhew only of an 
Attentive Meer, whilſt their Eyes betray their Thoughts, and ſhew that they are buſied upon a 
Rf quits 
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quite contrary thing; not on anſwering what 1s faid to them, but on what they deſire to prove: 
which is the thing that frequently renders Converſation ſo diſagreeable. For as there is nothing 
more grateful, or wherein a Man could honour us more, than the comprehending our Reaſons, 
and approving our Opinions; fo there is nothing ſo offenhve as to ſee others not take, nor care to 
take our Meaning. For 'tis no pleaſure to talk and converſe with Szazzes; eſpecially Statues that 
are only ſo to us, becauſe they have little Eſteem for us, are careleſs to pleaſe us, and ſollicitous 
only to content themſelves, by recommending their own Abilities. Buc if-Men could hear, and 
anſwer well at once, Diſcourle would be molt uſeful, as well as pleaſant : whereas whilſt every 
one endeavours to be reputed Learned, all that's got by it is Conceitedneſs, and unintelligible Dif: 
putes. Charity is ſometimes wounded, and Truth ſeldom dilcovered. ; G 

But the Ramblings which the Fa//ly Learned are in their Converſation ſubject to, are in ſome 
meaſure excuſable. Ir may be ſaid in their behalf, that in theſe Diſcourſes Men uſe not much 
Caution and Advertency; and that the niceſt and moſt judicious tall frequently into Trifles and 
Impertinencies : and that they don't intend a Collection ſhould be made of their Sayings, as was 
of Scaliger”'s and Cardinal du Perron's. = DS 

There is Reaſon in theſe Excuſes, and we are eafie to believe theſe Faults deſerve ſome ſort of 
Indulgence. We are indeed willing to talk in Company ; bur there are ſome untortunate Seaſons, 
in which we but ill ſucceed. We are nor always in temper to think, or to ſpeak; juſtly : and 
the time is ſo ſhort in ſome Conjunctures, that the Mind never 10 little clouded or abſent, miſe- 
rably falls into extravagant Abſurdities, even in Perſons molt accurate and piercing. 

But though the Faults which the Falfly Learned are guilty of in Converſation, are excuſable , 
yet thoſe they commit in their Books, after due Thinking and Confideration, are unpardonable ; 
eſpecially if frequent, and not compenſated by ſome good things: For by writing an ill Book, 
a Man occafions loſs of time to a multitude of Readers; fubjects them to the ſame Errours he him- 
{elf is guilty of, and cauſes them to deduce Itill many others trom them : which is not a little 
Evil. 

But though it be a greater Crime than is imagin'd, to compole an-Ev:/, or only an U/e/eſs 
Book; yet the Author is oftner rewarded than puniſh'd for it. For ſome Crimes there are which 
eſcape the Laſh, either becauſe they are the Faſhion, or becauſe the Judges are not courageous 
enough to condemn ſuch Criminals as they think more Ingenious than themſelves. 

For Authors are commonly look'd on as rare and extraordinary Perſons, above the ordinary fize 
of Men; and therefore are reverenc'd inſtead of being deſpis'd and puniſh'd. So that there is 


little hopes of having a Tribunal erected for the trying and condemning all the Books that trend 


only to debauch and corrupt Reaſon. 

And for this Reaſon, we mult never expect to have the Repub/ick of Learning hetter govern'd 
than any other; as conſifting of Men no leſs than the reſt. But in order to free our ſelves from 
Errour, *cis fit that even greater Liberty be permitted in this than other Republicks, where Novel- 
ty is always dangerous. For it would be a means to confirm us in our preſent Errours, to rob 
the Literate World of its Liberty, and indifterently to condemn all ſorts ot Novelties. 

"Tis hop'd then, I ſhall not be blam'd for ſpeaking againſt the Government of the Learned Com- 
monwealth, and endeavouring to ſhew, that frequently the Great Men of it, who for their pro- 
found Learning are the Admiration of the reſt, are ar bottom - but haughty and vain Creatures, 
void of Judgment, and all true Science. 1 am oblig'd to uſe this freedom of Speech, to prevent 
4 blindfold Submiſhon to their Decitions, and engaging in their Errours. B 

The Proofs of their Vanity, their want of Judgment, and of their Ignorance, are evidently de- 
duc'd from their own Works : For it a Man would take the pains to examine them with purpoſe 
to judge of them by the Light of common Senſe, un-foreſtalPd with an Efteem for theſe Authors, 
he might find that the Deſigns of their Studies are moſtly ſuch as an injudicious' Vanity has for- 
med, and their principal End, not the pertecting their Reaſon ; and much leſs the regulating the 
Motions of their Heart ; but only the puzzling others, and ſeeming Wiſer Men than they, 

From this Proſpect it is (as has been faid before) that they treat but of rare and unuſual Sub- 
jects, and explain themſelves in as rare and unuſual Texms, and quote only rare and extraordi- 
nary Authors. They diſdain to write in their own Language, as being too common ; or in plain, 
peripicuous, and eafte Latin, fince their Deſign is, not to he Underſtood, but only to Write, and 
to be Admir'd. They ſeldom apply themſelves to Subjects thar are ſerviceable to the manage- 
ment of Lite ; that's too trite and vulgar : it not being their purpoſe to be ulſetul to others, or 
themſelves, but only to be reputed Learned. | 

They elther alledge no Reaſons of things which they advance ; or if they do, they are ſo my- 
ſterious and incomprehenſible, as neither themſelves, nor any body elfe, can evidently conceive. 
Clear Reaſons they have none; but if they had, they would not uſe them : becauſe they ſur- 
Prize not the Mind, are thought too fimple and common, and ſuited to the Abilities of all Man- 
kind. They rather bring Authorities to prove, or with pretence to prove their-Notions : for the 
Authorities employ'd ſeldom prove any thing by the Senſe they contain, but only by being Greek 
and Arabick. But perhaps it will be pertinent to ſpeak ſomething of their Quotations, which will 
acquaint us in part with the diſpoſition of their Mind. | 

It is, methinks, manitelt that nothing but a falily-term'd Learning, and a Spirit of Po/imathy, 
could bring theſe Citations into taſhion, as they have formerly been, and are {till at-this day with 
lome of the Learned. For *tis uſual with ſome Authors to be perpetually quoting long Senten- 
ces, without any Reaſon tor it; whether becauſe the things they advance are too clear to be 
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doubted of ; or that they are too intricate and obſcure to be made ont by the Authority: of their 
Authors fince they could know nothing of them: or laſtly, becauſe the Citations inſerted are in- 
{ſerviceable to adorn and beautife rheir Diſcourſe. | 

Tis repugnant to common Senſe, to bring a Greek Paſſage to prove the Air tranſparent, becauſe 
*ris evident to all the World ; to employ the Authority of Ar7Notle to perſuade us that Inte!l;- 
gences move the Heavens, becauſe we are certain Ariſtotle could not know it; and laſtly, to min- 
gle ſtrange Languages, Arabian and Perſian Proverbs with French, Engliſh, or Latin Books, writ: 
ren for every body : toralinuch as theſe Citations cannot be ornamental ; at leaſt, are ſuch fanta- 
{tical Ornaments as diſgult moſt Perſons, and can ſatisfie but very few. | 

Nevertheleſs, the greatelt part of thoſe who would fain be thought Learned, are ſo extream- 
ly pleas d with this kind of G70b74/h, that they bluſh not to quote in ſtrange Tongues which they 
do not underſtand; and tug might and main to draw into their Books an Arabick Paſſage, which 
they cannot fo much as read. 'Thus they puzzle themſelves ſtrangely, to effect a thing repugnant 
to good Senſe; bur thar ſacrifices to their Vanity, and makes them eſteem'd by Sots. 

- One very conſiderable Fault is ſtill behind ; which is, that they are but in little care to ſeem 
to have read with Choice and Judgment : all they defire being, to be reckon'd great Readers, eſpe- 
ciatly ot obicure Books, - that they may ſeem more Learned ; of Books that are ſcarce and dear, 
that they may be thought to have every thing ; of wicked and impious Books (which honeſt 
Men are atraid to read ) with much the fame Spirit as ſome boaſt to have a&ted Crimes, which 
others dare not. Hence they rather cite very Dear, very Rare, very Ancient and Obſcure Books, 
than other more Common and Intelligible: 4ſtro/ogrcal, Cabalitical, and Magica! Books, than 
fuch as are good and wholeſome: as it they did not ſee, that Reading being a kind of Con- 
verſing, they ſhould rather defire to ſeem induſtriouſly to have ſought the Acquaintance of Good 
and Intelligible, than Wicked and Obſcure Authors. 

For, as no Man in his Senſes would chuſe out for ordinary Converſe People that want an Inter- 
preter, when the ſame things that are to be learn'd. of them might be known another way ; ſo 'ris 
ridiculous to read Books not to be underſtood, without a D:&0nary, when the ſame things may 
be had in thoſe that are more intelligible. And, as it is a fign of a deprav'd Nature, to attect 
the Company and Converſation of the Imprors, fo tis the Criter:on of a corrupt Kearr, to delight 
in reading Wicked Books. But *tis an extravagant Pride, for a Man to pretend to have read tioſe 
which he has not: which yet is a thing of very common occurrence. For we find Men of Thirty 
Years ſtanding, quote more ill Books in their Works, than they could have read in many Ages: 
whilſt they would have others believe, they have very exactly read them. But moſt of the Books 
of ſome of theſe Learned Gentlemen, owe their Birth to the kind D:&107ary, and all their Read- 
ing may be reduc'd to the Indexes of the Books they quote, .and {ome Common Places heap to- 
gether trom out of different Authors. | 

- | venture not to enter into the Particulars of theſe things, nor to give Inſtances to prove them ; 
for fear ot provoking Perſons 1o fierce and cholerick as thele Learned *--cenders, as not caring to 
» be revild in Greek and Arabick. Beſides that, *tis needleſs more {caivly to evince what I have 
 _ faid by particular Ailegations, the Mind oft Man being ready enough to tax the Management of 
others, and make particular Application--of this Diſcourle. In the mean tirae, let them hug 
themſelves, and feed upon this vain Farrom of Greatneſs; and give one another the Applauſes 
which we deny them. For we have been, perhaps, already too troubleſome, by moleſting them 

in their {0 ſeemingly ſweet and grateful Enjoyments. 
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How the Tuclination for Honours and Riches conduces to Errour. 


Onours and Riches, no leſs than Vertue and Science, which we have already ſpoke of, are 
principal Acquirements to give us the Afcendant over other Men. For there ſeems to ac- 
crue to our Being a Growth and Enlargement, and kind of Independency from the Poſſefhon of 
theſe Advantages. So that the Love we have for our ſelves, naturally ſtreaming out to Honours 
and Riches, every body may be ſaid to have ſome ſort of Inclization for them. We will explain 
in brief, how theſe Thclinations obviate the Diſcovery of Truth, and engage us in Falſhood and 
Errour. | 
It has been ſhewn in ſeveral places, that much Time and Labour, Affiduity and Contention of 
Mind, muſt go to the clearing up Compound Truths, ſurroanded with Difficulties, and depend- 
ing on many Principles. Whence it is eaſie to conclude, that Men of publick Charadters, of great 
Employments, who have large Eitates to look after, and great Aittairs to manage, and whoſe 
Hearts are fix'd upon Riches and Honours, are not the htteft Enquirers atter Truth ; and that they 
commonly err in point of all things, diflicultly known whenever they pretend to judge of them ; 
And that becaule. | 
Firſt, They have little time to lay out in the Search of Truth. 
Secondly, They take but little Pleaſure in this S2arch. * 
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Thirdly, They are vey incapable of Attention, becauſe the Capacity of their Mind is divided 
by the multitude of the Ideas of the things they wiſh for ; which take up their Thoughts whether 
they will or no. | | 

4 the fourth place, They fancy they know every thing, and can hardly be induc'd to believe 
their Inferiours have more Reaſon than themſelves : fome Matters of Fatt they may vouchſafe to 
learn of them, but are above being taught by them ſolid and neceſlary Truths : contradiCt them, 
or diſabuſe them, and they fly out ina Paſhon. * | 

In the fifth place, Becauſe much Incenſe of Applauſe is uſually given them in all their Imagi- 
nations, though never ſo falſe and remote from common Senſe; and ſuch as difter from their 
Opinion, though only to defend undeniable Truths, are rally'd and ridicuFd : And *tis the fulſome 
Flatteries of thoſe about them, that ſtrengthen them in their Errours, encourage thar illegitimate 
Efteem of themſelves, and ſet them up for unappealable Judges of all things. 

In the fixth place, They dwell only upon Senſible Notions, as fitter for common Converſatio 
and to keep up the Eſteem of Men, than the pure and abſtract -Ideas of the Mind, which we 
employ in the finding out of Truth. 

Laſtly, Thoſe who aſpire to any Dignity, ſtrive, as much as poſſible, to accommodate and de- 
mean themſelves to the Meaſure and Capacity of others ; becauſe nothing provokes Mehs Envy 
and Averfion like the pretending to uncommon Notions. Rare it is tor Men, whoſe Minds and 
Hearts are taken up with the Thoughts and Defires of making their Fortunes, to be able to diſco- 
ver hidden Truths : but when they do, they abdicate them out of Intereſt, and becauſe the Defence 
of them will not accord with their Ambition. A Man muſt fide commonly with Injzſt:ce to be- 
come a Magiſtrate : Solid and uncommon Pzety is a frequent Bar to a Berefice; and the generous 
Love of Truth, often deprives Men of the P/p:r it ſhould be taught in. 

All theſe Reaſons in conjunQtion, extremely ſubject Men to Errour ; and incapacitate, for the 
Diſcovery of occult Truths, ſuch as are exalted above others by their Honours, Birth, and For- 
tune, or who are only intent upon making Eſtabliſhments, and raiſing Eſtates. For among the 
things that are requiſite to the avoiding Errour, in Queſtions any whit abſtruſe, there are twe 
eſpecially not eafie to be met with in the Perſons foremention'd; vs. Aztention of Mind, to go 
to the bottom of Things; and Retention, not to judge of them with too much Precipitation. 
Thoſe very Men who are EleCted for the Inſtrufting others, and who ſhould have no other Aim 
or Intereſt, than the qualifying themſelves for that purpoſe, commonly grow Erroneous as ſoon as 
they take Publick Employments: either becauſe having but /:7t/e time to rhemſelves, they cannot 
ive Attention and Application to things that require much; or, rhat being ſtrangely ambitious of 


being thought Learned, they confidently pronounce of all things withour Reſerve, and are zpa- 
tient either of Oppoſition or Inſtruttion. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Love of Pleaſure, with regard to Morality. I. That Pleaſure 3s to 


be ſhunn'd, though it make us happy. II. 1t ought not to carry us to the 
loving Senſible Goods. | 


E have treated in the three laſt Chapters, of the Incl:nation we have for the Preſervation 

of our Being ;, and ſhewn how it occafions us to fall into ſeveral Errours. We ſhall now 

ſpeak to That we have for our We!l-being, that is, for Pleaſures, and whatever makes us more 

happy or content, or is thought capable of doing it: And we will attempt to diſcover the Errors 
that ſpring from this Inc/:nation. 

There is a Tribe of Ph:/oſophers, that endeavour to perſuade the World, That Pleaſure 75 19 
Good, nor Pain an Evil, that *tis poſſible to be happy in the midſt of moſt violent Pains; and mi- 
{erable in the midſt of the greateſt Pleaſures. As theſe ens wv are very Pathetical and Ima- 
ginative, they carry away weak Minds which give way to the Impreſſion their Diſcourſe produces 
in them: For the Socks are ſomewhat Viſionary, and Viſtoniſts are vehement ; and fo eaſily im- 
print on others the falſe Sentiments they are themſelves prepofſeſs'd wirh. But becauſe there is 
no Convittion againſt Experience, and internal Conſcience, or Senſation ; all theſe pompous and 
magnificent Reaſons, which dazle and ſtagger the Imaginations of Men, vaniſh with all their 
Gaudery and Luſtre, as ſoon as the Soul is touch'd with any ſenſible Pleaſure and Pain. And thoſe 
who have plac'd all their Confidence in this falſe Perſuaſion of their Mind, tind themſelves, up- 
on the leaſt Aſſault of Vice, deſtitute of Wiſdom, forceleſs, and unnerv'd: they are ſeufible they 
were deceiv'd, and find they are vanquiſh'd. | 

If the Ph:1o/ophers cannot give their Diſciples Strength to Congrer their Paſſions, they ſhould 
at leaſt forbear ro ſeduce them, and make them fancy they have no Enemies to Aſſau/r. Things 
ſhould be ſpoken as they are: P/eaſure is always a Good, and Parr always an Evil: But it is not 
always for our Good, to enjoy Pleaſure ; and *tis ſometimes advantageous to ſuffer Pain, 

But to make my Meaning more intelligible, we muſt know, o. 
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Firſt, That none but GOD is powerful enough to att upon us, and to produce int us the Senſe 
of Pleaſure and Pain. For *tis manifeſt to every Man that conſults his Reaſon, and deſpiſes the 
Reports of Senſe, that *ris not the Senſible ObjeQs that really aCt upon us, nor is it any more the 
Soul that produces in her ſelf her Pain and Pleaſure occaſionally from them. Kh 

Secondly, Thar in ordinary Procedure no Good is to be given, but to encourage us to, or re- 
compence us for ſome good Attion ; nor any Evil to be afflicted; bur either to prevent a wicked 
Action, or to puniſh jt; and therefore ſince GOD always as with Order, and by the Rules of 
Juſtice, every Pleaſure muſt inc/ine us to ſome Good Ation, or Reward ws for it, and every Pairt 
avert 5 from ſome bad Attion, or puniſh us for it. EI ge LO 

Thirdly, There are A#707s which are good in one ſenſe, and evi/ in another. *Tis, for inſtance, 
an evi/ Attion to expoſe ones felt ro Death when GOD forbids it; but a good, when he com- 
mands it. For all our Actions are good or bad, becauſe GOD has commanded or forbidden them 
by his firſt General W1/, which is the Order and Inſtitution of Nature ,, or by his other Wills or 
particular Commandments, which are neceſſary to its re-eſtabliſhment. i 
: Tathrm then, Thar Pleaſure is always good, bur thar ir is not always advantageous to enjoy it 
and that firſt, Becauſe inſtead of engaging us to him, who alone is capable of cauſing it; it diſ- 
engages us from him, to unite us to the talſly ſeeming Cauſe of it: it looſens us from GOD, to 
unite us to a vile Creature. For though thoſe whom true Phz/oſophy has enlightened, think ſome- 
times that Pleaſure is not caus'd by External Objets, which may in ſome meaſure incline them to 
the acknowledging and loving GOD in all things ; yer fince the S777; the Reaſon of Man is fo 
teeble, and his Senſes and Imagination fo prevalent over his Mind that they ſpeedily corrupr his 
Heart, whilſt he deprives nor himſelf, according to the Advice of the Goſpel, of whatever leads 
not of it ſelf to GOD. For the beſt Phz/oſophy is unable to cure the Mind, and withſtand the 
Corruptions of Pleaſure. 

Secondly, Becauſe Pleaſure being a Reward, it is an AQ of Injuſtice for a Man to produce in 
his Body thoſe Motions which oblige GO D, purſuanr to his firſt Will, co give us the Senſation 
of Pleaſure, when we don't deſerve it; either becauſe the Action we do is unprofitable, or crimi- 
nal ; or that being full of Sin, we have no Right ro demand a Recompence. The Enjoyment of 
Senſible Pleaſures was juſtly due ro Man in his Regular ACtions, whilſt he remain'& Innocent. But 
{ince the Fall, there are no Senſible Pleaſures entirely innocent, or incapable of harming us when 
we taſte them. For it is commonly ſufficient only to taſte them, to become their Slave. | 

Thirdly, GOD being Juſt, cannot chuſe but puniſh one day the Violence that was done him, 
by obliging him to reward with Pleaſure criminal Attions committed againſt him. When our 
Soul ſhall be diſ-united from our Body, GO D will be diſpens'd from the Obligation he has im- 
pos'd upon himſelt of giving Ser/ations an{werable to rhe Motions of the Animal Spirits, but he 
will {till be oblig'd to fatisfhe his Juſtice : and ſo that will be the ſeaſon of his Wrath and Venge- 
ance. Then though he change not the Order of Nature, but remain ever fix'd and immutable 
in his f:7/t 1V7/7, he will puniſh the unmerited Pleaſures of the Voluptuous with Pains that will 
never have an end. 

Fourrhly, Becauſe the Certainty we have in this Life of the future Execution of that Juſtice, 
Exapgitares the Mind with dreadful Anxieties, and throws it into a fort of Deſpair, rhich renders 

. the Voluptuous miſerable, even amidſt the greateſt Pleatures. 

Fifthly, Becauſe of thoſe diſquieting Remorſes, which almoſt ever attend the moſt Innocent 
Pleaſures, by reaſon we are inwardly convinc'd we don't deſerve them: which Remorſes rob us 
of a certain internal Foy that is found even in the Severities of Repentance. 

And therefore though Pleaſure be a Good, yer it muſt be acknowledg'd, that the Enjoyment of 
it is not always to our Advantage, for the foregoing Reaſons : And for others of like nature, moſt 
requiſite to'be known, and eafily deducible from them; it muſt be granted, that it is moſt com- 
monly highly advantageous. ro ſuffer Pair, though really an Ev1/. 

Nevertheleſs, every Pleaſure is a Good, and aftually makes happy the Enjoyer at the time of 
Enjoyment, and ſo long as he enjoys it : and every Pain is an Evil, and makes the Sufferer aQually 
unhappy at the inſtant of ſuffering, and ſo much as he ſuffers it. The Righteous and Holy may 
be ſaid to be the moſt miſerable of all Men in this Lite, and moſt worthy of Compaſſhon. 5? 7 
vita tantum in Chriſto ſperamus, miſerabiliores ſumus omnibus hominibus, ſays St. Paul. For thoſe 1 Cor. 153 
that weep, and ſuffer Perſecution for Righteouſneſs ſake, are not bleſſed for ſuffering Perſecution 6. 
for the ſake of Righteouſneſs, but becauſe the Kingdom of Heaven is Theirs;, and a great Reward 
is laid up for them in Heaven: that is, becauſe they ſhall be happy. Such as are perſecuted for 
Righteouſneſs, are thereby Righteous, Vertuous, and PerfeQt, as being. in the D:vize Order, and _ 
becauſe Perfe&tion confiſts in the obſerving it. But they are not happy, becauſe they ſufter. There 
ſhall be a time when they ſhall ſuffer no more, and then they ſhall be happy, as well as righ- 
teous and perfect. = I 

However, I deny not but the Righteous even in. this Life may be in ſome meaſure happy, by 
the Srrength of their Hope and Faith, which bring thoſe furure Goods as it were preſent to their 
Minds :: For it is certain, that the vigorous and lively Hope of any Good brings it cloſer to the. 
Mind, and anticipates the Enjoyment: and thus makes a Man happy in part, tince *tis the Taſte 
and the Poſſe/ron of Good, *tis Pleaſure, that makes us happy. i 

Therefore we ſhould not tell Men that Senſible Pleaſures are not good, and that they render 
the Poſſeſſors never the Happier, ſince this is falſe; and at the time of Temptation they find it ſo 
ro their Misfortune. They ought to te told, Thar theſe "res are in their own nature good 
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and after a ſort capable to make them happy ; yet for all that to be avoided, for ſuch like Rea- | 
ſons as the fotemention'd ; but that they have not vir, oy enough to withſtand them of them- 
ſelves, becauſe they defire to be happy by an invincible Inclination, which thele tranſitory. Plea- 
ſures, to be avoided by them, in ſome meaſure ſatisfie : and therefore are under a fatal neceſſity 
of being loſt, unleſs reſcued and aſſiſted: Theſe things are to be inculcated to them, to give them 
a diſtinct Knowledge of their own Imbecillities, and their need of a Redeemer. : 

We ought to ſpeak to Men as our Lord, and not as the Stoicks do, who,underſtand neither the 
Nature nor Diſtemper of an humane Mind. We muſt continually tell them they are to hate and 
deſpiſe themſelves, and not.look for a Settlement and Happinels here below; that they muſt con- 
tinually bear their Croſs, or the Inſtrument of theit Suffering, and /o/e their Lite at preſent, to 
ſave it everlaſtingly. Laſtly, we muſt ſhew them their Obligation to att quite _— to their 
Deſires, to make them ſenſible of their Impotence to Good. For their 1W1// 1s invincibly bent on 
Happineſs; which *ris impoſſible aCtually to obtain, without doing what they have a Mind to. 
Perhaps being ſenſible of their preſent Evils, and knowing their future, they will humble them- 
ſelves on Earth : poſſibly they will cry to Heaven, will ſeek out a Mediator, ſtand in fear of ſen- 
fible Objeas, and conceive a falutary Abhorrence for whatever flatters Concupilcence and their 
Senſes. © Probably they may enter into that Spirit of Prayer and Repentance ſo neceſſary to the ob- 
taining Grace, without which no Strength, no Health, no Salvation can be expected. 

We are-inwardly convinc'd, that Pleaſure is good; which inward Conviction is not falſe : for 
Pleaſure is really ſo. We are naturally convinc'd, that Pleaſure is the CharaQter of Good, and that 
natural Conviction is certainly true : for whatever caufes Pleaſure, is unqueſtionably very good, 


loving Sen- and amiable. But we are not allur'd that ſenſible ObjeQs, or even our Soul it ſelf, are capable of 
fible Goods. producing Pleaſure'in us. For there is no reaſon why we ſhould believe it, but a thouſand why. 
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we ſhould not. Thus ſenſible ObjeAFare neither good nor amiable: they are ro be employ'd, as 
ſerviceable to the Preſervation of Life; but we muſt nor love them, as being incapable of ating 
upon us. The Soul ought only to love what is good to her, and able to-make her happier and 
more perfect : and therefore nothing but what's above her can be the ObjeQ of her.Love, {ince *tis - 
evident her Perfection can derive from nothing that is not ſo. - 

But becauſe we judge that a Thing is the Caule of ſome Effet when it conſtantly attends it, we 
imagine that ſenſible ObjeQs att on us, becauſe at their approach we have ireſh Senſations, and 
becauſe we ſee not him who cauſes them really in us. In taſting a Fruit, we have a Senfation of 
Sweetneſs; and we attribute that Sweetnels to the Fruit, which we judge both to caule it and con- 
tain it. We fee not GOD, as we ſee and touch this Fruit ; may we do not ſo much as think 
on him, nor perhaps on our ſelves. And ſo we judge not that GOD is the true Cauſe of that 
Steetneſs ; nor that it is a Modification of our Soul : but impute both the Cauſe and Effect to 
the Fruit we eat. 

What I have faid of Senſations relating to the Body, may be underſtood of thoſe which have 
no relation to it; ſuch are thoſe whictr are incident to pure Intelligences. 

A Spirit contemplates it ſelf, and finds nothing wanting to its Happineſs or PerfeCtion, or elſe 
fees that it is not in poſſeſſhon of what it defires. Upon the View of its Happrneſs it feels Foy 
upon the ſight of its Mz/ery it feels Sorrow. It immediately imagines, that 'tis the ſight of its. 
Happineſs which produces in it {elf this Senſation of Joy ; becauſe this Senfation ſtill accompanies 


this Perception ; and fancies likewiſe that the fight of its Miſery is what produces in it the Senſa- 


tion of Sorrow : becauſe the latter is a conſtant Attendant of the former. The true Cauſe of theſe 


Senſations, whish is GOD alone, does not appear to it; nor does it, it may be, think on GOD. 
For GOD acts in us in an imperceptible manner. 


GOD rewards us with a Senſe of Joy, when we find our ſelves in the ſtate we ought to be in, 
to the intent we may continue in it, that our Anxiety may ceaſe ; and that we may fully enjoy 
our Happineſs without ſuffering the Capacity of our Mind to be taken up with any thing elſe. 
Bur he produces in us a Senſation of Sorrow, when we know we are not in our convenient ſtate, 
to the end we may not ftay in it; but reſtlelly ſeek out for the PerteQtion which we want. For 
GOD continually drives us towards Good, when we know that we do not poſſeſs it, but gives. 
us a powerful Check when we ſee we are fully poſſeſs'd of it. Wherefore 'tis evident to me, that 
the Senſations of Inte/leftual Joy and Sorrow, no lefs than Sex/ible, are not the voluntary Produ- 
Ctions of the Mind. 

Our Reaſon then ſhould conſtantly teach us to diſcover that invifible Hand which fills us with 
Good, and which lies diſguis'd to our Mind under Senſible Appearances. This Hand we ate to 
adore and to love, and allo to fear ; fince though it loads us with: Pleaſures, ir can likewiſe over- 
whelm us with Pains. We ought to love it with a Love of Choice, an enlightned Love, a Love 
worthy of GOD, and our ſelves. Our Love is worthy of GOD, when it proceeds from our 
Knowledge of his being Amiable: and this Love is worthy of our ſelves; for that being Rea- 
fonable Creatures, we ought to beſtow our Love on that which Reaſon reaches us is worthy of ir. 
But we love ſenſible Things with a Love unworthy our ſelves, and undeſerv'd by them : whilft 
being reaſonable, we love them without any Reaſon for it; as not clearly knowing them to be 
lovely : and on the contrary, knowing they are not. But we are betray'd by Pleaſure tothe Love 
of them; the blind and irregular Love of Pleaſure being the true Cauſe of the falſe Judgments of 


Men in SubjeQts of Morality, 
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_ Chap. X1. The Search after Truth; * t5g 

CHAP. XI. 

Of the Love of Pleaſure, with Reference to Speculative Sciences, 1. How 
tt diſables us from diſcovering Trath. - Il. Some Inſtances. 


O*® R Inclination for Senſible Pleaſures being miſgovern'd, is not only the Original of thoſe 

dangerous Errours we are guilty of, in Subjeas of Morality, and the general Cauſe of the 

Corruption of our Manners ; but likewiſe one of the main Cauſes of the Depravation of our - 
Reaſon : And it inſenſibly engages us in moſt groſs, but. leſs dangerous Errours, in point of Sub- 
Jets purely Specrlative ; becaule it dilables us from bringing a ſufficient Attention to comprehend 
and judge well of things that do not affeCt us. _ | 

We have ſpoken ſeveral times already of the Difficulty we find to apply our ſelves to Subjeds 
ſomewhat Ab/traf, the Subjett of our Diſcourſe requiring it. As towards the End of the Firſt 
Book, where we ſhew'd thatSenfible Ideas more affeCting the Soul, than Ideas purely Intelletua], 
ſhe was more taken up with the o»r-/ide manners than the Things themſelves. So again, inthe Se- 
cond, where treating of the Tenderneſs of the Fibres of the Brain, we ſhew'd whence the Soft- 
neſs of certain Efteminate Minds proceeded. Laftly, in the Third, when ſpeaking -of the Azzan- 
tion of the Mind, it was neceflary to ſhew, that it was very careleſs of things Speczlative ; but 
very attentive to ſuch as afteCed her, and made her fc! Pleaſure or Pain. | 

Our Errours have moſt commonly ſeveral Caules contributing to their Riſe; ſo that it ought not 
to be thought it is for want of Order, that we repeat almoſt the ſame things, and aſſign leveral 
Cauſes of the ſame Errours; it is really becauſe they have fo many. I ſtill ſpeak of Occaſional 
Cauſes , for we have often declar'd, they have no orher true and real Cauſe, than the wrong »ſe 
of our Liberty , which wrong uſe contiſts in our not uſing ic fo much as we might, as we have 
explain'd at the. beginning of this Treatiſe. 

We are not therefore ro be blam'd, if, in order to make it fully conceiv'd, how, for Inſtance, 
the Senſible Manners Things are involv'd in, {urprize and lead us into Errour, we were oblig'd, by 
way of Anticipation, to ſpeak of our Inclination for Pleaſures in the other Books, which ſeems 
fitter to have been reſerv'd ior this, wherein we purpoſely treat of the Natural Inclinations, (and 
the ſame may be ſaid of other things in other places :) All the harm that will come of it, is 
this, that we may diſpenie with many things here, which we had been oblig'd to explain, if it 
had not been done elſewhere. ns 

All things in the Humane Nature are ſo link'd and twin'd to one another, that we find our 
{elves often, as it were, over-whelm'd with the Number of things neceſſary to be ſaid at the 
ſme time, to ſet our Conceptions in an open and clear Light. We are ſometimes forc'd to let 

. things go unſeparated, which Nature has join'd together; and to proceed againſt our own pre- 
{cribd Method, when this Method throws us in Confuſion, as it inevitably does on ſome Occa- 
fions. And yet, after all, it is impofſible to make others take in all our Conceptions. All rhat 
can commonly be pretended to, is, to put others in a Capacity of diſcovering with P/eaſiere and. 
Eaſe what we have diſcover'd our ſelves with great Pains and Fatigation. And fince *tis impoſ- 
ſible to make any Diſcovery without Attention, our Studies ſhould be chiefly employ'd on Means 
of making others Attentive. This is what we have eſlay'd to do, though, we muſt acknowledge, 
but weakly pertorm'd ; and we are the willinger to confeſs we have been defeQive, that the Con- 
fefſion may provoke our Readers to ſupply themſelves, what is wanting in us, to make them at- 
tentive, in order to penetrate the Bottom of Subjects, which deſerve to be thorowly confiderd. 

Infinite are the Errours wherein our Izc/nation for Pleaſures, and in general for whatever affects 
us, engages us ; becauſe that Inclination diſfipates the Sight of the Mind, and fixes it continually 
on the confus'd Ideas of the Senſes, and the Imaginarion ; and inclines us to judge over-haſtily 
of all things by the bare Relation which they have to us. | 

Truth never appears but when we ice things as they are in themſelves; which we never do, IL 
unleſs we ſee them in him who contains them, in an intelligible manner. When we perceive , IP if 
them within our ſelves, we perceive them at a very lame and imperfett rate ; or rather we per- _ dif: W 
ceive our own Senſations, and not the things we delire to perceive, and which we talſly think wering | 

we do. Truth. | | 

To /ee things as they are in themſelves, requires much Application, becaule at preſent we can- , 

l 
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not unite to GOD without great Pain and Reluctancy : Burt ro /ze them in our ſelves, requires 
no Application at all on our part, fince we are /en/b/e of what touches us whether we will or no. 
We do not naturally find any Preventing Pleaſure in our Union wirh GOD ; the pure Ideas of 
things do not touch and quicken us : Therefore the Inclination we have for Pleaſure, is not a 
Means to apply and unite us to G O D, but on the contrary {lackens our Engagements to him, and 

erpetually removes us farther from him, carrying us continually to conſider things by their Sen- 
fible Ideas, betauſe theſe falſe and impure Ideas are thole that afteA us. Love of Pleaſure then, 
and the Actual Enjoyment of it, which revives and corroborates this Love, throw us continually, 
of Truth, to plunge us into Errour. | 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe therefore who would draw near to "Truth, to be illuminated by its Light, muſt begin by 
the Privation of Pleaſure. They muſt carefully ſhun whatever ſenſibly afteRs, and agreeably 
ſhares the Mind. For the Voice of Truth cannot be heard; unleſs in the Silence of the Senſes and 
the Paſſions : An Averfion to the World, and* Contempt tor all Senſible things, being equally ne- 
ceſfary to the PerfeQtion of the Mind as to the Converſion of the Heart. | 
- Whenour Pleaſiires are-grear, and our Senſations lively; we are incapable of the moſt ſimple Truths , 
nor do we agree to common Notions, unleſs of'a ſenſible Make and Character. When our Pleaſures, 
or other Senſations are moderate, we may diſcover ſome plain and eafte Truths : Burif it were poſ- 
ſible to be abſolutely delivered from Pleaſures and Senſations, we ſhould be able eaſily to diſcover 
the moſt abſtraQ and difficult Trurhs that are known. For proportionably to our Removing from 
what is not GOD, we approach to G O D himſelf, we avoid Errour, and diſcover Truth. But ever 
fince the Fa/l, fince the diſorderly Love of Preventing Pleaſure, which domineers and triumphs, the 
Mind is grown ſo weak, that it can pierce into nothing ; and 10 materializ'd, and dependent on its 
Senſes, that it cannot lay hold of things abſtraCt and unaftetting. With much ado it perceives comn- 
mon Notions, and for want of Advertency. frequently concludes them falſe or obſcure. It cannot 
diſtinguiſh the Truth of things from their U71/ity, the Relation they have 7o one another, from the 
Relarion they have to it ſelf, and often takes thoſe to be mot 77ue that are moſt zſefu!, agreeable, 
and moving. Finally, this Inclination inte&ts and muddies all our Perceptions of Ohje&ts, and con- 
ſequently all the Judgements that we make of them. Here follows ſome Examples : . 
* *Tis a common Notion, that Vertue is preterable to Vice, that 'tis better to be Sober and Chaſt, - 


Some In- than Intemperate and Voluptuors. But the Izc/1nation for Pleaſure 10 ſtrangely confounds that Idea 


on certain Occaſions, that we have but a tranſtent glimpſe of ir, nor can draw thoſe Conſequences 
from it that are neceſſary to the Management of Lite. The Soz/is violently bent upon the Pleaſures 
ſhe hopes for, that ſhe ſuppoſes them innocent, and ſeeks only for the Means of enjoying them. 
Every body well knows that *ris more eligible to be 7/t than Rich : Thar Juſtice exalts a Man 
more than the Poſſeſſion of the moſt magnificent Buildings, which often ſerve more ro manifeſt 
the Greataeſs of the Injuſtices and Crimes.of the Poſleiior, than his own Grandeur. Bur the Plea- 
ſure that wretched Men receive in the vain Oltentation of their falſe Grandeur, ſufficiently fills np 
the narrow Capacity of their Mind, to conceal and obſcure fo evident a Truth from them. They 
abſurdly ir2agine they are Great Men, becauſe they have Great Houſes. 
Special Algebra. (or Analyticks,) is certainly the fineſt, I mean the moſt fruirful and moſt certain 
of all Sciences. Without 1r, the Mind has neither Penetration nor Extent ; and with ir, ir is ca- 
pable of knowing almoſt whatever 1s poſſible ro be certainly and evidently known. As imperfe£t 
As this Science has been. it has made Famous all that have been skill'd in'r, and knew how to employ 
- Ir, having by it diſcover'd Truths that ſeem'd. incomprehenſible to other Men. Iris ſo well propor- 
tion'd to an Humane Mind, that without dividing its Capacity with things uſcleſs to the Queſtion, 
it infallibly conduQ ir to its Point. In a word, it is an Univerſal Science, and as it were the Key 
of all other. Yet as valuable as it is in it felf, it has no Charms nor Luftre to caprivate Men ; 
for this Reaſon only, that itis not of a Senſible Nature. Ir has been buried in Oblivion for many 
Apes, and there are {till very many that know not ſo muchas ihe Name , and ſcarce one in a thou- |. 
ſand to be found that underſtands any thing of it. The moſt Learned, who have reviv'd it in our 
Days, have not yet carried it very tar, nor handled it with that Order and Perſpicuity it deſerves. 
Being Men no leſs than others, they have grown at length diſguſted with theſe purc Truths, whilſt 
unaccompanied with Senſible Pleaſure ; and the Ureaſineſs of their Will, debauch*d by Sin ; the Le- 
vity of their Mind, which depends on the Motion and Circulation of the Blood, have with-held 
them from feeding and growing upon thoſe great, thoſe vaſt and ſecond Truths, which are the Im- 
mutable and Univerſal Rules of all tranſitory and particular Truths police to be exattly known. 

Metapbyſick likewiſe is an Abſtraff Science, which Hlatters not the Senſes, nor does the Soul receive 
any Pleaſure.in the Study of it and for the ſame Reaſon iris ſo miſerably negleQed, that *ris uſual 
to find Perſons ſtupid enough confidently to deny Common Notions. There are thoſe who ſtick 
not to deny, that we may, or ought to attirm'/of a thing, what is included in the clear and diſtin 
Tdea we have of it: That Nothing has no Properties: That a thing cannot be annihilated without a 
Miracle: That a Body cannot move by any Force of its own : That a Body in Motion cannot com- 
municate to occurrent Bodies more Motion than it has it ſelf ; and other things of the ſame kind. 
They have never confider'd theſe Ax:oms with a View ſteady, and diſtin enough, to ſee clearly - 
the Truth of them ; and they have ſometimes try'd Experiments, which have abufively convinc'd 
them, that ſome of theſe Ax:oms were falle. 

They have ſeen in certain JunQtures, that two viſible Bodies meeting each others, have ceagd to 
move at the Inſtant of their Collifion. They have obſerv'd in others, that the impuls'd Body had 
more Motion than the viſible impelling ; and this ſenſible Obſervation of ſome Experiments, the 
Reaſons whereof they don't perceive, makes them determine abour things againſt certain Princi- 
ples, and which go for common Notions with all Artentive and Conſidering Men. Oughr they 
not to conſider, that Motions may be communicated from Vittble to Inviſible Bodies, when Bo- 
dies meet in their Motion ? And from Viſible to Inviſible on other Occafions ?: When a Body is 
ſuſpended by a Cord, *tis nor the Sciffars which cut the Cord, which gives Motion, to that Body, 
bur an Invifible Matter : When we throw a Fire-coal into an heap of Gun-pouder, ris not the 

» Motion of Coal, but an Inviſible Matter which ſeparates all the Parts of. thePouder, and aQu- - 
| ates them with a Motion capable of blowing up an Houſ2. A thouſand unktiown Ways there 
are whereby the Motion of an Invi/able Matter is communicated to Groſs and V/i/ible Bodies : 
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A1ay they, on Suppoſition that this Being exiſts. 


Chap. XI. The Search after Truth: 
'At leaſt it is not evident that it cannot be done, as it is evident that the moving Force of Bodies 
can neither be augmented nor diminiſh'd by the ordinary Strength of Nature. | 

Thus Men ſeeing that the Wood they throw on the Fire ceaſes to be what it was, and that all the 
ſenſible Qualities they obſerve in it, vaniſh away, imagine from thence they have Right to conclude 
it poſſible tor a thing 10 return into Nothing, whence it came. They ſee the Wood no more. and 
they ſee but a few Aſhes that ſucceed it, and thereupon judge thar the greateſt part* of the Wood 
is reduc'd to nothing, as if it could not be ſeparated into Parts not poffible to be ſeen. At leaſt 
it is not {o evident that this 1s impoſhble, as it is evident that the Power which gives Being to 
all things is not liable to Change ; and that by the ordinary Force of Nature, Being cannot be 
reduc'd to Nothing, as Nothing cannor begin to be. But few Men know what it is to retire into 
themſelves, to hear the Voice of Truth ſpeaking to them within, by which they ought to judge 
of all things ; *tis their Eyes that govern their Dererminations. They judge by what they feel, 
and not by what they conceive ; for they fee/ with Pleaſure, but conceive with Pain. 

Demand of all the Men in the World, whether it may nor be affirm'd wichout Danger of Er- 
rour, that the Whole zs greater than its Port ; and I am politive nor one will be found, but will im- 
mediately aniwer pertinently to the Queſtion. Ask them afterwards, whether we may with the 
{fame Security affirm of a thing, what we clearly concerve 10 be included in the Idea repreſenting it, and. 
you'll find that few will grant it withour boggling and heſitation ; more will deny, and moſt of all 
will not know what to ſay ro't. And yet this Merzaphy/tcal Axiom, viz. That we affirm of a thing 
what we clearly concerve to be contain'd in the Idea that repreſents it, is more evident than this 
Axiom, The Whole zs bigger than its Part : For as much as this laſt is nor an Axiom, but only a 
Concluſion in reſpect of the tormer ; it may be prov'd from the former Axiom, That the Whole 
is bigger than its Part ; but the former can't be prov'd by any other, as being abſolutely the 
Firſt and the Foundation of all clear and evident Knowledge. Whence comes it then thar no bo- 


* dy hefitates at this Concluſion, and yet many doubt of the Principle from whence *tis taken ; but 


only that the Ideas of Whole and Part are ſenſible, and we ſee, as we may ſo ſay, with our Eyes, 
that the Whole is bigger than its Part, but have no ocular Proof of the Truth of the prime Fun- 
damental Ax:om of- all the Sciences ? 

Whereas there is nothing in this Ax:o which naturally fixes and applies the Mind, we muſt 
be willing to confider ir, and thar too with ſome Conſtancy and Reſolution, to be evidently con- 
vinc'd of the Truth of it. The Earneftneſs of the Will muſt ſupply the Defe& of ſenſible In- 
ducements : But the'Thoughts of confidering Objects which have no Charms for the Senſes, ne- 
ver entef Mens Heads ; or it they do, their Endeavour is too languid and ineffeQtual. 

For (to carry on our ſaid inſtance) they think *tis evident, That the Whole is bigger than its 
Part ; that a Mountain of Marile 1s poſhble z and thar a Mountain without a Valley is impoſſt- 
ble, but that there is not equal Evidence tor the Exiſtence of a G OD. Nevertheleſs, we may aſſert, 
that there is equal Evidence in all theſe Propofitions,. fince they are all at an equal diſtance from 
the firſt Principle. 

This is the firſt Principle : We muſt attribute that to a thing which we clearly conceive to be con- 
tain'd in the Idea that repreſents it. We clearly apprehend there is more Magnitude in. the Idea 
we have of the Whole, than in that we have of its Part ; thar Poſfable Exiſtence is contain'd in the 
Idea of a Marble Mountain, Impoſſible Exiſtence 1n the Idea of a Mountain without a Valley, and Ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence inthe Idea we have of GOD; that is, of a Being Intinitely Perfect. Therefore the 
hole is greater than its Part; therefore a Marb/e Mountain is poſkble ro exiſt , therefore *tis im- 
poſſible for a Mountain without aVale to exiſt ; therefore & O D, or Being Intinitely Perfect, necefſa- 
rily exiſts. It is vifible that theſe Concluſions are equally remote from the firſt Principle of all the 
Sciences, and therefore are equally evident in themſelves; and fo tis as evident that G OD exiſts, as 
that the Whole is bigger than its Part. But becauſe the Ideas of Infinite, of Perfettrons, of Neceſſary Ex- 
iſtence, are not ſenfible, as are the Ideas of Whole and Part, Men fancy they have no Perception of what 
they have no Senſation; and though theſe Concluſions are equally evident in themſelves, yet they are 
not equally receiv'd. | 

There are Men who would fain perſuade us, that they have no Idea of an Infinitely Perte&t Be- 
ing ; which makes me wonder how they came to anſwer poſitively to the Demand, Whether an 
Intinitely Perfe&t Being is round, or {quare, or the like : For they ought to ſay, they did not know, 
if it were true that they had no Idea of it. 

There are another ſort who acknowledge it is good Arguing to conclude, that GOD 1s not an 
i Being, from the Perception we have that the Idea of GO D involves no Contradiction, 
or Impofhble Exiftence ; and they will not allow us to conclude in like manner, that G O D ne- 
ceſlarily exiſts, from our conceiving Neceflary Exiſtence to be included in the Idea we have of him. 


Laſtly, There are others 'who pretend, that this Proof of the Exiſtence ofa G O D is a Fallacy; . 


and the Argument is concluſive only on the Suppofition of the Truth of GO D's exiſting, as it we 
did not prove it. Our Proof is this: We are to attribute to a thing what we clearly concerve 10 
be included in the Ides that repreſents it. This is the General Principle of all the Sciences. Ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence is included in the Idea that repreſents a Being Infinitely Pertect. They willingly 
grant it ; and conſequently we muſt conclude, that an Infinitely PerfeCt Being exiſts. Allow'd, 

Burt let us make a like Anſiver to a like Argument, that we may judge of the ſolidity. of their 
Anſwer. A like Argument is this : We are 10 attribute to a thing what we clearly concerve to be 
included in the Idea that repreſents it. This is the Principle. We clearly conceive four Angles 
to be included in the Idea which repreſents a Square ;z or, oy cleaxly conceive poſſible Exiſtence 
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_ to be included in the Idea of a Marble Tower. Therefore a Square has four Angles ; therefore 

2 Marble Tower is poſſible. I fay theſe Concluſions are true, ſuppoſing a Square has four An- 

$les, and that a Marble Tower is poſſible ; juſt as they anſwer, That G O D exiſts, ſuppoſing he 

exiſts ; that is, in ſhort, that the Concluſions of theſe Demonſtrations are true. ſuppoſing they are true. 

*Tis true, ſhould I form ſuch an Argument as this : We muſt attribute to a thing what we clear- 
ly. conceive to be included in the Idea that repreſents it ; we clearly conceive neceflary Exiſtence 
to be included in the Idea of a Body Infinitely PerteQ : Therefore an Infinitely Perfect Body ex- 
ifts. Should I form ſuch an Argument, I ſay, I might reaſonably be anſwer'd, that it was inconclu- 
ding for the aQtual Exiſtence of a Body Infinitely Pertect ; and thar all it could interr, was this, 
That ſuppoſing ſuch a Body was in Being, it would have an independent Exiſtence. The Reaſon 
whereof 1s this, that the Idea of a Body Infinitely Perfect is a Fiction of the Mind, or a compos'd 
Idea, and which conſequently may be either falſe, or contradiQtory, as indeed it is. For we can- 
not clearly conceive a Body Infinitely Pertect, becauſe a Being particular and finite, as Body is, 
cannot be conceiv'd Univerſal and Infinite. | 

But the Idea of GOD, of Being in General, Unlimited, Infinite Being, is no Fiction of the Mind. 
*Tis not a compos'd Idea that includes any Contradiction; there is nothing more fimple, though it 
comprehends whatever zs, or whatever may be. Now this Simple and Natural Idea of Being, or 
of Infinite, includes necelſary Exiſtence : For *tis evident that Being, (I ſay not this or that Be-. 
ing) has its Exiſtence of ir ſelf; and that Berng connot be attually inexiſtent, {ince *tis impoſſible 
and contradictory, that true Being ſhould be withour Exiſtence. *Tis poſſible for Bodies not to be, 
becauſe they are /zcþ particular Beings, which participate of Being, and depend on it : But Being 
without Reſtriction, is neceſlary, independent, and derives whar it is only from it ſelf, all that zx, 
proceeds from it; and on that account itſelf zs, whatever zs : But were there not any thing in par- 
ticular, this would be, becauſe it is from it felt; and it could not be clearly conceiv'd, as not Be- 
ing, were it not for our repreſenting it as Berg in particular, or ſuch a Being, and our confider- 
ing quite another Idea than belong'd to it. For thoſe that perceive not that GOD zs, com- 
—_ confider not Berg, but this or that Being, and conſequently a Being that may or may not 
exiſt. 

However, in grder to make this Argument of the Exiſtence of a GOD more diſtinaly con- 

' Ceiv'd, and to give a clearer Anſwer to ſome Objections that might be made to ir, we muſt re- 
member that, in perceiving a created Being, we ſee it not in it felt, nor by it felt ; bur, as has 
been prov'd mn the Third Book, by the View of certain Perfections that are in G O D, repreſent- 
ing it. So that the Eflence of that Creature may be ſeen without ſeeing irs Exiſtence z we may 
lee in GOD what repreſents it, though Ir does not exiſt : And for that Reaſon, neceſſary Exi- 
ſtence is not. included in the Idea that repreſents it , it not being neceſſary that ir exiſt, in order to 
Our ſeeing it. Bur the Caſe is difterent with the Infinitely Perfe& Being ; we can't ſee him hut 
in himſelt : For nothing Finite can repreſent what's Infinite. GO D therefore cannot be ſeen, but 

/ he muſt exiſt. The Eflence of a Being Infinitely Perfect cannot be ſeen, withour ſeeing its Exiſt- 
ence. We cannot lee it barely as a pothble Being ; For what is there to contain it ? Nor can we 
think of- it bur it mult exiſt. 

But *tis to no purpole to offer theſe Demonſtrations to the Common ſort of People :. Theſe 
are Demonſtrations which we call Perſonal, becauſe they convince not Univer/ally. If we would 
convince them, we mult apply ſuch as are of a more ſenfible Nature ; and ſurely they are plenti- 
tul enough : For there is no Truth that has more Proofs than that of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 
This we urg'd only to thew, that Abſtrat? Truths, making little Impxefſion on our Senſes, paſs 
for Illufions and Ch:meras : Whereas groſs and palpable Truths, that {trike the Senſes, forcing the 

- Soul to conſider them, induces us to believe they have much Reality, becauſe ever fince rhe Fa// 
they have, made powerful Impreſſions on our Mind. 

For the ſame Reaſon "tis never to be hop'd, that the Vulgar of Men will ever ſubmit to that 
Demonſtration, which proves Brutes to be inſenfible , namely, that ſince they are innocent, as all 
the World allows ; and, I ſuppole, if they were capable of Senſation, it might happen thar under 
an Infinitely Juſt and Omnipotenr G OD, an Innocent Creature might ſuffer Pain ; which is a 
Penalty, and the Puniſhment of ſome Sin. Men are commonly incapable of ſeeing rhe Evidence 

Oper. Perf, of this Axzom, Sub Juſto. Deo, quiſquam, niſi mereatur., miſer eſſe non poteſt ,, which St. Auſtin 

with a great deal of Reaſon urges againſt Fu/an, to prove Original Sin, and the Corruption of : 

our Nature. They fancy there is nothing of Strength, or Truth in this, nor in many other A-x7- 

oms, Which prove that Beaſts have no Senſation ; becauſe, as has been ſaid, theſe Ax:oms are 
Abſtract, have nothing ſenſible or palpable in them, and make no Impreſſion on the Senſes. 

Thoſe ſenfible Actions and Motions perform'd by Beaſts tor the Preſervation of their Lite, though 


* 7 ſieak only probable Inducements, affe& us more, and conſequently weigh more with us to believe they 


according 


\ #0 commn Endure Pain, when we firike them, and they cry, than that abſtra&t Reaſon of Pure Intellef?, 
Opinim, though moſt certain and evident in it felt: For *tis plain, that moſt Men have no other Reaſon to. 


which s, believe that Beaſts have Souls, than the ſenſible View of all thoſe things they do for the Preſer- 


that the yation and Security of Life. 
Chicken 


form'd fron Which from hence is lutficiently apparent, that moſt People fancy there is no Soul in an Egg, 
the Ezz, though the Tranſ{muration of an Egg into a Chicken, * is infinitely harder than the bare Conler- 
though per- vation ot the Chicken when compleatly form'd ; For as greater Arr is requir'd to tabrick a Watch 
—_— ",., Out of a piece of Iron, than to make it go when 'tis perteUly made; fo a Soul ſhould rather be 
nuriſd by Admitted in the Egg, for the Formation of the Chicken, than for making the Chicken =, 
it, | ; ' W:lCn 


= 


[ 
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when entirely form'd. But Men don't ſee with their eyes the admirable Condu®t that goes ts the 
forming of a Chicken, as they {till ſenſibly obſerve its method of looking out what's neceſlary to 


its own Preſervation. And therefore they are not diſpos'd to believe there are Souls in Eggs, from 


any ſenſible Impreſſion of thoſe Motions which are requiſite to transform them into Chickens} 
bur rhey aſcribe Souls. to Animals, by reaſon of the ſenſible Impreſſion they receive from the ex- 
ternal Actions theſe Animals perform for their vital Preſervation : though the Reaſon I have here 
alledg'd, is ſtronger for the Souls of Eggs than of Chickens. RD : 

This ſecond Reaſon, namely, that Matter is incapable of Senſation and Deſire, is, without 
doubt, a Demonſtration againſt thoſe who aſcribe Sex/e to Animals, whilit they confeſs their Souls 
corporeal. But Men will rather eternally-confound and perplex theſe Reaſons, than acknowledge 
a thing repugnant to barely probable, but moſt ſenſible and pathetic& Arguments ; and there is no 
way fully to convince them, but by oppoſing other Sex/tb/e Proofs to theirs, and giving an ocular 
Pemonſtration, that all the Parts of Animals are mere Mechaniſm ; and that they may move with- 
out a Soul, by the bare Impreſſion of Objeas, and their own partitular Frame and Conſtiturion : 
as Monſieur Des Cartes has begun to do, in his Treatiſe concerning Man. For all the moſt certain 
and evident Reaſons of the pure Intelle& will never obviate the obſcure Proots they have from the 
| Senſes: and it were to expoſe our ſelves to the Laughter of ſuperficial and inattentive Perſons, to 

pretend to prove by Reaſons ſomewhat higher than ordinary, that Animals have no Ser/e. 

We mult therefore well remember, that the ſtrong Inclination we have for Divertiſements, Plea- 
ſures, and in general, for whatever atteQs us, expoſes us to a multicude of Errours ; becauſe our 
Capacity of Mind being limited, this Inclination conſtantly diſturbs our Attention to the clear and 
diſtinCt Ideas of the Pure Underſtanding, proper for the Diſcovery of Truth, to apply it to the 
falſe, obſcure, and deceitful Ideas of the Senſes; which®.influence the 1/7 more by the Hope of 
Good and Pleaſure, than they inform the Mind by their Light and Evidence. 


CH AP, XI. 


Of the Effefis which the Thoughts of future Happineſs and Miſery are ca- 
pable of producing in the Mind. Pn 


F it often happens that little Pleaſures and light Pains, which we aCtually feel, *or even which 
we expett to feel, ſtrangely confound our Imagination, and diſable us from judging on things 
by their true Ideas; we cannot imagine but the ExpeQarion of Erernity muſt needs work upon 
our Mind : But *tis requiſite to conftder what it is capable of producing it. | 
We muſt in the firſt place obſerve, That the Hope of an Eternity of Pleaſures, does not, work 
ſo ſtrongly on our Minds, as the Fear of an Eternity of Torments : The Reaſon is, Men love 
not Pleaſure ſo'much as they hate Pain. Again; by a Se/f-conſcrozs Senſation which they have of 
their Corruptions, they know they are worthy of Hell : and they ſee nothing in themſelves deſcr-. 
ving of ſo great Rewards, as is the participating the Fe/icity of God himſelf. They are ſenfibl 


as often as they w://, and even ſometimes againft their W//, that far from meriting Rewards, 


they deſerve the greateſt Puniſhments; for their Conſcience never quits them : But they are not 
- Jo conſtantly convinc'd that GOD will manifeſt his Mercy upon Sinners, after having ſatisfy'd 
his Juſtice upon his SO N. So that even the Righteous have more lively Appreben/cons of an Erer- 
nity of Torments, than Hopes of an Eternity of Pleaſures. Therefore the proſpect of Puniſhment 
works more upon them, than the proſpett of Reward. Here follows what it is capable of pro- 
ducing, not all alone, but as a principal Cauſe. | 
It begets infinite Scruples in the Mind, and ftrengthens them in ſuch a manner, that *tis almoſt 
impoſſible to get rid of them. Ir ſtretches Faith, (as I may ſo ſpeak) as far as Prejudices, and 
makes Men pay that Worſhip which is due to GOD alone, to-imaginary Powers. It obſtinarely 
fixes their Mind on vain or dangerous Superſtitions; and cauſes them tervently and zealouſly to 
embrace Humane Traditions and Practices, needleſs to Salvation z Jew and Phariſaick-like Devo- 
tions, which ſervile Dread has invented. Finally, it flings fome Men into the darkneſs of De- 
Tpair ; ſo that confuſedly beholding Death as Nothing, they- brutally wiſh to periſh, that they 
may be treed,of thoſe dreadful Anxieties and Diſquiets that torment and frighten them. 

The Scrupulous and Swperſtitious have commonly more of Charity than Se/f-/ove ; but only Self- 
love poſlelles the Deſperate : for rightly to conceive it, a Man muſt extremely love himſelf, who 
rather chuſes no Being rhan an ill one. Women, Young People, and thoſe of a weak and timo- 
Tous Mind, are moſt obnoxious'to Scruples and SAP One, and Men more liable to Deſparr. 

*Tis eaſte to conceive the Reaſons of all this: For the Idea of Eternity, being manifelty the 
greateſt, moſt terrible, and dreadful, of all thoſe that aſtoniſh the Mind and ſtrike the Imagina- 
tion, mult needs be attended with a large Retinue of additional Ideas, all which contribute to a 
Wonderty, eftect upon the Mind, by reaſon of the Analogy they have to that great and terrible Idea 
of Eternity. 

Whatever has any relation to Infinite, cannot be a little thing, or if it be little in ir ſelf, by 
that relation it grows 1o vaſt and immenſe, as not to be compar'd with any thing Finite. There- 
fore whatever has, or is fancied to;have any relation to that unavoidable Dz/emma, concluding for 
an Eternity either of 1orments or Delights; necelfarily diſmays the Mind, that's capable of any 
Reftexion or Thought. Women; 
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F. MALEBRANCHE Concerning Book IV: 
Women, Young People, and feeble Minds, having, as I have formerly ſaid, the Fibres of their 


- Brain ſoft and pliable, receive very deep Traces, or Impreſſions, from that 2wo-edg'd Confidera- 


tion; and when, through the plenty of their Spirits, they are more diſpos'd to Senſation than 
Juſt Reflexion on things, they admit, through the Vivacity of their Imagination, a great number _ 
of ſpurious Impreſſions, and talſe acceſſory Ideas, which have no natural Kelation to the principat. 

Nevertheleſs, that Relation, though imaginary, nouriſhes and confirms thoſe ſpurious Traces, and 
falſe acceſſary Ideas which it has produc'd. | ny 

When Men are engag'd in a troubleſome Law-ſuit, which they don't underſtand, and it takes 
up ali their Thoughts; rhey commonly fall into needleſs Fears and Apprehenſions, that there are 
certain things prejudicial to their Cauſe, which the Judges never think of, and which a Lawyer 
world not tear. The Succeſs of the Afﬀair is of ſo great Concernment to them, that the Concuſ. 
ſion it produces in their Brain, ſpreads and propagates it ſelf to diftant Traces, that have natural- 
ly no relation to it. *Tis juſt fo with the Scrupulous; they cauſlelly tancy ro themſelves Subjefts 
of Fears and Diſquiet; and ifiſtead of examining the W:J/ of GOD in Holy Writ, and referring 
to Men of untainted Imagination, they conſtantly :mtend an Imaginary Law, which the diſorderly 
motions of Fear have engraven in their Brain. And though they be inwardly convinc'd of their 
Infirmity; and thar GOD requires not certain Duties they preſcribe themſelves, as being incon- 
ſiſtent with his Service; yet they cannot forbear preferring their Imagination to their Underſtand- 
ing, and ſubmitting rather to ſome confus'd and terrifying Senſations, that throw them into Er- 
rour, than to the Evidence of Reaſon, which brings them back to a good Aſſurance, and reduces 
them into the right way of Salvation. NEST wY 

There is commonly a good ſtock of Vertze and Charity in Perſons tormented with Scruples, but _ 
not ſo much in People devoted-ro certain Superſtitions; and whole principal Employment is ſome - 
Fewiſh and Phariſaick PraQtices, GOD. requires to be worthip'd in Sprr:t and in Truth : He - 
is not fatisfy'd with our making Faces, and paying external Ceremonies ; with our bending the 
Knee before him, and praiſing him with a Lip-oftering, when our Hearr is far from him. If Men 
are content with theſe exteriour Marks of Reſpett, *ris becauſe they cannot fathom the depth of 
the Heart; for even they would be worſhip'd in Spirit and in Truth. GOD demands our Mind 
and our Heart, which as he has created, fo he preſerves only for himſelf: But many there are, 
who, to their own misfortune, deny him thoſe things which he has all manner of Right and 
Claim to. They harbour Idols in their Hearts, which they adore with a ſpiritual and rrue Wor- 
{ip, and to which they ſacrifice themſelves, and all they have. But becauſe the true GO D 
threatens, in the Recefles of their Conſcience, to puniſh their exceſſive Ingratitude with an Erter- 
nity of Torments, and yet they cannot think ot quitting their belov'd Idolatry ; they therefore be- 
think theinſelves of an external Performance of ſome good Works. They betake themſelves to 
Faſting, to Almſzsiving, and Saying of Prayers, as they lee others do ; and continue ſome time in 
ſuch b&e Exerciſes : but whereas they are painful to thoſe that have not Charity, they commonly 
forſaks them, to ſubſtitute ſome little Pra@icks. and eafte Devotions, in their room ; which ſtriking 
in vi Self-/ove, necefiarily, but inſenfibly, ſubvert the whole Syſtem of Morals which our LORD 
has 1:tt os. They are faithful, fervent, and zealous Defenders of thoſe Humane Traditions which 
Un-enlightned Perſons make them believe moſt nſetul, and the frighttful Idea of Eternity daily re- 
prejents, as abſolutely neceſlary to their Salvation. = 

It fares not ſo with the Righteous : They hear no leſs than the Wicked the Menaces of their 
GOD; but the confus'd Noiſe of their Paſſions does not deafen them to his Counſels. The falſe ' 
G/arings of Humane Traditions do not dazle them” ſo tar, as to make them inſenſible ro the Light 
0: Truth. They place their Confidence in the Promiſes of CHRIST, and follow his Precepts ; 
2; knowing that the Promiſes of Men are as vain as their Counſels. However, it may be faid, 
that the Dread which the Idea of Eternity breeds in their Minds, ſometimes eitects ſo great a Com- 
motion in their Imagination, that they dare not abſolutely condemn theſe Humane Tradirions ; 
and rhat ſometimes they approve them 4 their Example, becauſe they have 4 /hew of Wiſdom in 
Will-wor ſhip and Humility, like thoſe Phariſaick Traditions mention'd by St. Paul. 

Bur that which more eſpecially deſerves to be confider'd in this place, and which does not fo 
much relate to Moral as TerelleB ual Diſorder. is, that the fore-mention'd Fear ftretches the Faith 
as well as Zeal of thoſe it infeQs, to things falſe, or unworthy the Holineſs of our Religion, 
There are many who believe, and that with a {tiff and obſtinate Faith, That the Earth reſts im- 
movably in the Centre of the World : That Bruzes are ſenſible of Real Pain: That Senfible Qua- 
lities are ſtrew'd and diffusd over ObjeQs: That there are Forms or Real Accidents, diſtinguiſh'd 
from Matter ; and a world of the like falſe or uncertain Opinions, becauſe they conceit it would 
be repugnant to their Faith to deny them. They are frighted with rhe Expreſſions of the Holy 
Scripture, which ſpeaks to our Capacity, and conſequently makes uſe of the receiv'd manners of 
Speech, wichout defign of making us Ph:/oſophers. They believe not only what the Spirit of GOD 
means to teach them, but likewiſe all the Opinions of the Zews: They can't ſee, tor example, 
that Foſh:a ſpeaks before his Souldiers, as even Copernicus, Galileus, and Des Cartes would ſpeak. 
to the Vulgar part of Men; and that though he had been of the Opinion of theſe Ph:/o/ophers, 
he would not have commanded the Earth to ſtand till, fince he could not have manifeſted to his 
Army. in words which they did not underſtand, the Miracle GOD ſhew'd for his People. Don't 
thoſe who believe the $z7 1mmoveable, ſay to their Servants, to their Friends, or to thoſe who are 
of their Opinion, that The Sun Riſes and Sets 2 Do they atteCt to ſpeak ditterently from others 
whenever their chief Deſign is not to Philoſophize £ Was Fc/bua lo admirably vers'd in 4 tronomy 
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Or if he was, 4id his Souldiers underſtand it? But were he and his Souldiers Aſtronomers, could 

we think they would be playing the Phz/ofophers, when their Thoughts were intent on Fight- 

ing? Foſhua therefore muſt have ſpoke as he did, though both he and his Souldiers were of the 

{ame Opinion that the beſt A/tronomers hold now-a-days. And yet the Words of that- great Ge- 

neral, Sur, ſtand thou ſtill upon Gibeon z and what is faid afterwards, that the $z7 ſtood {till ac- 

cording to his Command ; perſuade a great many, that the Opinion of the Earth's Motion is not 

only dangerous, but alſo abſolutely Heretical, and unwarrantable. They have heard that ſome 

Devout Men, whom we are to treat with much Deference and ReſpeQ, have cenſur'd and con- RS 
demn'd it; and have ſome confus'd Notion of what happen'd to a Famous * Aſtronomer of our * Galilzus. 
own Age, upon that occaſion : All which ſeems ſufficient to make them obſtinately believe, that put into the 
Faith is concern'd in that Opinion. A certain confus'd Senſation, rais'd and encourag'd by a Mo- I9Juifition 
tion of Fear, which yer they are ſcarce aware of, throws them into Suſpicions of thoſe who follow nyt 
Reaſon in things of Reaſor's Juriſdiftion. Hence they regard them as Hereticks, they hear them Zarth 
but with Imparience, and Regret of Mind : and theſe their ſecret Apprehenfions breed in them as mov'd. 


great a Reverence and Submiſſion to theſe Opinions, and ſeveral others purely Phz/oſophical, as 
to Truths that are Objects of Farth. 


eo 


C H A P. XIIL 


I. Of the Third Natural Inclination ; viz. The Friendſhip we have for other 
Men. II. It makes us approve the Thoughts of our Friends, and deceive 
them by undue Praiſes. : 


NF all our Inclinations taken in the general, and in the Senſe explain'd in the firſt Chapter, 

there remains now. to be ſpoken to, only that which we have tor thoſe we live with, and 

for all the Objetts round about us : of which I ſhall ſay bur little, fince ir rather reſpe&ts Morals 

and Po/:tic&s than our Subjet. And whereas this Inc/:nation is always accompany'd with the Pa/- 

ſons, it might perhaps be more appoitly treated of in the next Book ; Bur *ris not of ſo great 
Concern, to be 1o nicely methodical in this Caſe. 4 

'That we may rightly comprehend the Cauſe and Effetts of this Natural Inclination, it is re- _E 
quilite to know, that GOD loves all his Works, and thar he ſtrictly unires them to one another — _ 
for their mutual Preſervation. For Loving inceſſantly the Works he produces (it being his Love ;u;a1 qncti- 
that produces them) he alſo continually impreſſes on our Heart a Love tor his Works, that is, nation, viz. 
he produces conſtantly in our Heart a Love like his own. And to the intent the Natural Love we Tie Fiens- 
have tor our ſelves might not ſwallow up, or too much infringe upon that which we have for ex- yo 
treriour things ; but on the contrary, that theſe two Loves which GOD puts in us, might cheriſh ,;z,y" 
and ſtrengthen each other : he has ſo artfully united us with all things about us, and eſpecially 
with thoſe Beings of the ſame Species as our ſelves, that their Evils naturally atllict us; their Joy 
rejoyces us; their Riſe, their Fall, or Diminution, ſeem to augment or diminiſh reſpectively our 
own Bzing. . The new Honours of our Relations or Friends, the freſh Atchievements of thoſe who 
have the neareſt Engagements to us : The Conqueſts and Victories of our Prince, and even the 
late Diſcoveries of the New World, give, as it were, an additional growth to our Subſtance. 
Belonging to all theſe things, we rejoyce at their Grandure and Extent : We gladly would, that 
even the World was without Bounds ; and that Noz7on of ſome Philoſophers, that the Works of 
GOD are infinite, not only ſeems worthy of GOD, but moſt agreeable to Man; who can con- 
ceive nothing nobler, than the being a part of Infinity ; whillt as inconfiderable as he is in him- 
felf, he fancies he feels himſelf infinitely enlarg'd by an expanſtan of Thought into the infinite 
Beings that ſurround him. 

*Tis true, the Union we have with all thoſe Bodies that row! in the vaſt ſpaces, is not very 
binding ; and conſequently inſenſible to the greateſt part of Men : and there are ſome who inte- 
reſs themſelves ſo little in the Diſcoveries made in the Heavens, that one would think they had 
no natural Union to them; did we not know rhat it was for want of Knowledge, or tor their too 
applicative Adherencies to other rhings. . 

The Soul, though united to the Body which ſhe animates, is not always /er/ble of the Motions 
thar occur in it; or if ſhe be, yet ſhe does not always actually confider them. The Paton where- 
by ſhe's afed being often greater than the Senſation wherewith ſhe's affefed, makes her ſeem to 
have a ftrifter Adherence to the ObjeCt of her Paſſion, than to her own Body. For 'tis chietly by 
the Paſſions that the Soul expands her {elf abroad, and finds ſhe is attually related to all ſur- 
rounding Beings : as it is eſpecially by Sex/ation that ſhe expands through 'her own Body, and 
finds ſhe is united to all the Parts that compoſe it. Burt as we are not to conclude that the Soul 
of a Man, in a Paſſion, is not united to his Body, becauſe he expoſes himſelf ro Death, and is 
unconcern'd for his own Preſervation ; ſo it ought not to be imagin'd we are not naturally en- 
gag'd to all things, becauſe there are ſome we are not at all concern'd tor. _ ; 

Would you know, for inſtaice, whether Men have any Adhefions to their Prince, or their Coun- 
try ? Enquire out ſuch as are acquainted with the intereſts of them, and have no particular Engage- 
ments of their own to take them up ; and you will then ſee how earneſt they are for News, how 
impatient to hear of Battels, how joyful for a Viftory, and how melancholy upon a Defeat, And 
this will convince you how {tritly Men are united to oy Prince, and their Country. By 


er Men: 


[ 
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In like manner, would you know whether Men are united to China, Japan, the Planets or Fix'd 
Stars ? Enquire out, or only imagine to your ſelf, ſome whoſe Cy or Family enjoy a ſettl'd 
Peace, who have no particular Paſſions, and thar are not aCtually ſenſible of the Union that binds 
them to nearer Objes than the Heavens z and you will find, if they have any Knowledge of 
the Magnitude and Nature of theſe Stars, they will rejoyce at the Diſcovery of any of them ; 
will confider them with Pleaſure: and, if they have Arr enough, will willingly be at the pains 
of obſerving and calculating their Motions. : | | 
- Such as are in the hurry of Buſineſs, have little Curiofity for the Appearance of a Comer, or the 
Incidence of an Eclipſe; but Men that have no ſuch Dependencies to nearer things, find themſelves 
conſiderable Employment about ſuch Events: becauſe indeed there is nothing but what we are uni- 
red to, though we have not always the Sexſe of this Union; as a Man doves not always feel the 
Soul united, I don't fay to his Arm or Hand, but to his Heart and Brain. 2 

The ſtrongeſt Natura! Union which GO D has eftabliſh'd between us and his Works, is that 
which cemetnits and binds us to our Fellow-Brethren, Men. * GOD has commanded us to love 
them as our Second-ſelves; and to the end that Ele&rve Love, with which we proſecute them, 
might be reſolute and conſtant, he ſupports and ſtrengthens ir continually with a Natura? Love, 
which he impreſſes on us: and for thar purpoſe has given us ſome inviſible Bonds, which bind 
and oblige us neceſſarily to love them ; to be watchful tor their, as our own Preſervation, to re- 
gard them as parts neceliary to the whole, which we conſtitute together with them : and with- 
out which we could not ſubfilt. — | 

There is nothing more admirably contriv'd, than thoſe Natural Correlpondencies obſervable 
between the Inc/inations of Men's Minds, between the Motions of their Bodies; and again, be- 
tween theſe Inc/inations and theſe Motions. All this ſecrer Chain-work is a Miracle, which can 
never be {ufficiently admir'd, nor can ever be underſtood. Upon rhe Senſe of ſome iudden furpri- 


Zing Evil, or which a Mail finds, as it were, too ftrong for him to overcome by his own Strength, 
he railes, ſuppoſe, -a loud Cry. This-Cry forc'd our trequently wirhout thinking on it, by the 


diſpoſition of the Machine, ſtrikes infallibly into the Ears of thoſe who are near enough to afford 
the Aſſiſtance that is wanted : It pierces them, and makes them underſtand it, let rhem be of whar 
Nation or Quality ſoever:- for *cis a Cry of all Nations and all Conditions, as indeed it ought to 
be. It makes a Commotion in the Brain, and inſtantly changes the whole Diſpoſition of Body 
in thoſe that are ſtruck with it ; and makes them run to give {uccour, without ſo much as know- 
irg it. But it is not long before 1t aQts upon their Mind, and obliges their -1W:/! to deſire,-and 
their Underſtanding to contrrve, means of aiiſting him who made that Natural Petition; pro- 
vided always, that urgent Petition, or rather Command, be juſt, and according to the Rules of 
Society. For an indiſcreet Out-cry made upon no occafion, or out of an idle Fear, produces in 
the Affiſtants Indignation or Laughter, inſtead of Pity : becauſe to. cry without cauſe, is to abufe 
things eltabliſh'd by Nature for our Preſervation. That indiſcreer Cry. naturally produces Averfion, 
and the defire of Revenging the Attront rhat was offer'd Narure ; that is, The /etrled Order of 
ihings : it he that made it without cauſe, did it wiltully. But it ought only to produce the Pal: 
fon of Derifion, mingled with ſome Compaſhon, without Averſton, and defire of Revenge; if it 
were a Fright, that is, a falſe Appearance of a preifing Exigency, which caus'd the Clamour. For 
Scoff, or Ridicule, is neceſlary to re-affure and correct the Man, as Fearful; and Compaſſion to ſuc- 
cour him as Weak. *Tis impoſhble to conceive any thing better order'd. 

I pretend not to explain, by an Example, what are the Springs and Movements, or ſecret 
Combinations in Men's Brain, as in that of all other Animals, whereby the Author of Nature 
maintains the Concordance and Union neceſſary to their Conſervation. I only make ſome Refle- 
x10n upon thele Contrivances, to put Men upon conlidering them, and diligently ſearching and. 
diſcovering (not how thele Ergzzes play, or how their Movement is communicated through the 


Air, the Light, and all the little Bodies that ſurround us, for that's near incomprehenfible, and 


not neceflary, but-) what Eftecs they have. ' By ſeveral different Obſervations, we find there are 
Ties which unite us together, but we cannot accurately diſcern how it is perform'd. We eaſily 
{ze that a Watch points out the Hour, but it requires rime to find out the Reaſons of: it. And 
there are ſo many difterent Movements in the Brain of the leaſt of Animals, as tar ſurpaſs the moſt 
compound Clock-work in the World. 
As the perfe& Knowledge of our Machina/ ConſtruQuure is not poſſible; ſo it is not abſolutel 

tecellary : but the Eftetts its Springs and Movements are capable of producing, are indiſpenſibly 
neceſfary to be known, for the well-managing our ſelves. There is no neceſtity of knowing how 


_ a Watch is made, to make uſe of it; bur ro uſe it in meaſuring out our Time, *ris at leaft neceſ- 


fary to know that irthews the Hours. Yet there are Men fo lirtle capable of Reflexion, that we 
might almoſt cotnpare them with Machines purely inanimate. 'They feel not in themſelves the 
Elaterium, which flackens upon the ſenſe of Objes. They are frequently toſs'd and agitated, 
without perceiving their own Motion ; are Slaves, and yer inſenſible of their Bonds. Finally, 
they are conducted a thouſand different ways, without perceiving the hand of rheir ConduQtor. 
They tancy themſelves the ſole Authors of the Motions which they perform: and not diſtinguiſh- 
ing what paſſes within them, purſuant to a free Att bf their Will, from whar the Imprefſion of 
{urrounding Bodies produces; they think they are their own Guides, even when they are guided 
by another. Bur this is not a place proper for the Explication of theſe things. 
Thoſe Alliances which Nature's Author has founded between our Natural lnclinations, in order 
to unite us to one anorher, ſeem yer more worthy our Application and Enquiries, than zhoſe be- 
tween Bodies, pr berween Minds, with reference ro Bodies: For all things are ſo hy 
__diſposd, 


& 
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diſpos'd, that thoſe very Inclinations which ſeen moſt repugnant to Society, are the moſt uſeful 
20 it, when they are lomewhat moderated. : 

"The Deſire, tor Inſtance, which all Men have of Greatneſs, direQly tends to the Subverſion of 
all Societies... Nevertheleſs, this Defireis ſo temper'd by the Order of Nature. that it conduces more 
ro Pub/ick Welfare than many other weak and languid Inclinations : For it breeds Emulations. it pro- 
vokes Men to Vertze, it bears up their Corrage in the Services pay'd to their Country ; and ſo man 
Conqueſts would not be obtain'd, did not the Soldiers, and eſpecially the Officers, aſpire to Glory 
and great Commands: So that all the Particulars that conſtitute Armies, labouring only for their 
private Intereſts, tail not to procure Happineſs to their Countries. Which evidences how highly 
advantageous it is to the Publick Good, that all Men ſhould have a' ſecret Ambition for Greatneſs 
and Promotion, provided it be moderated. 

Bur if all the Particulars ſhould ſeem what they really are, ſhould they frankly confeſs to others, 
they deſign'd to be the principal Parts of the Body they compole, and never to be the meaneſt, this 
would not be rhe means to unite them together. All the Members of a Body cannot be the Head 
and Heart ; there muſt be Feet and Hands, Little as well as Great, Members to Obey as well as to 
Command. And if every Member of a Society ſhould openly fay, he would Command, and nevet 
Obey, as in ettect every one naturally wiſhes, *ris viſible that all Politick Bodies would fall to Ru- 
ine and Confuſion, and Injuſtice would reign on Earth. 

It was necelfary therefore, that thoſe who'have the moſt Senſe, and are the fitteſt to command, 
as the ropmoſt and nobleſt Parts of a Community, ſhould be naturally Civil; thar is, ſhould he 
diſpos'd by a ſecret Inclination, to expreſs ro others by rheir Behaviour, and by the Civility and 
Courteſie of Expreſſion, how unworthy they think themſelves of any Conſideration, and that 
they are the meanelt of all ; but that thoſe they addreſs to, are worthy of all ſorts of Honours, 
and that they pay them the greateſt Eſteem and Veneration. Laſtly, to ſupply the Defet of 
Charity, and Love of Order, it was needtul for thoſe that command others, ro-have the Art of 
deceiving them, by an imaginary Abatement, conſiſting in external Civilities, and good Words, 
that they mighr enjoy an unenvy'd Preheminence ; which is neceflary in all Bodies : For by that 
means each: Particular poſleſies after a fort the Granderr he deſires. The great poſleſs it really, *and + 7 ei 
rhe Little and Weak only in Imagination, being in a meaſure perſuaded by the Compliments of as « Man : 
others, that they are not conſider'd as they are, that is, the Loweſt and Meaneſt of the People. = o 

By the way, it is eafte to conclude, from what we have. faid, that *tis a greatQftence to Civility tf Lp 
to ſpeak often of one's ſelf, eſpecially to one's own Advantage, though we had all poſſible Accom- 674andeur 
pliſhments; it being notallow'd to ſpeak to Perſons we converſe with, as it we /co/kd down upon conſiſts only 
them, unleſs in ſome Circumſtances, and when certain external CharaQers give us a {enfible Prehe- in the Tma- 
minence : For Contempt is the greateſt of Injuries ; *ris that which is moſt capable of diffolving $3” 
Society ; and we can never hope that a*Man, whom we have given to underſtand we think beneatn 
us, Will affociate with us, becauſe no Man can endure to be thought the meaneſt Member of the 
Body he is of. _ | 

The Inclination therefore Men have to Comp/imentine, is the fitteſt to counterbalance that other 
for Eſteem and Elcvation'; and to ſoften that internal Pain thoſe feel, who are the loweſt Parts of 
the Body-Politick. Nor can we doubt but the Mixture of theſe rwo Inclinartions is very eftica- 
cious to the keeping up Society. | Lang, 

But there-is a {{range Corruption in theſe Inclinations, -no leſs than in Friendſhip, Compaſſion, 
Good-will, and others, which tend to the uniting Men together. What ought to hold up a Civii 
Society, is commonly the Cauſe of its Dilunion and Downfal ; and, not to depart from my Sub- 

JeQ, is often the Cauſe of the Communication and Eſtabliſhment of Errour. 

Among all the Inclinations neceſfary to Civil Society, thoſe which ſubject us moſt to Errour, are 
Friendſhip, Favour, Gratitude, and whatever induce us to ſpeak too advaniageoully on others in 
their Pretence. Ne 

We ſet no Bounds to our Love of the Perſon of. our Friends; together with them we love what- xx 
ever after any {ort appertains to them; and whereas they commonly expreſs their Vehemence and This 7: 
Paffion for the Defence of their Opinions, they inſenfibly incline us to believe, approve, and defend ination 
them, with as great or greater Obſtinacy and Paſſion than themſelves; becauſe ir would often look 


2 . Noe by al UE $ heron Leer approve the 
but i]] in rhem, ro be hor in maintaining cheir Opinions, whereas we might detend rhem without Thouobts of 
being, blam'd for it : For in them 1t would be Sel-love, in us Generofity. our Friends, 


Our Aﬀettion for other Men proceeds trom as many Accounts, as they may pleaſe, and ſerve us - deceive 
ſeveral ways; Likeneſs of Humours, of Inchnations, Eniploynients; their Arr, their Behav: heir Sh Bot 
Vertze, Eftate, the Aﬀettion or Eſteem they expreſs for us, the Services they have formerly done, HEE 
or thoſe we hope from them, and many other particular Reaſons, determine us to love them : If 
it fortune then that any one of our Friends, that is, ſome Perſon who has the ſame Inclinations, 
an handſome Deportment, delightful Diſcourſe, a vertuous Repute, or is of grear Quality ; who 
teſtifies an Eſteem and Aﬀection for us, who has done' vs any tormer Service, or from whom we 
hope- any future ; or, in fine, whom we love tor any other particular Reaſon : If ſuch a Perſon, 

{ ſay. chances to advance any Propoſition, we greedily embrace it, without conſulting our Rea- 

fon. We maintain his Opinion, infollicitous tor the Truth of it, and even fomerimes againlt the 

Conviction of our Conſcience, according as we are determin'd, by either the Obſcurity and Con- 

tifion of our Mind, the Corruption of our Heart, or the Advantages we: hope to reap: from our 

Falſe Generoſity. | Gays 

 _ There is no need of bringing particular Examples of what I fay, fince we rarety can be in | 

Company an Hour together, without obſerving ſeveral, it we make but a linle Reflexion. Fa- 
EEE. | FOUL 
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your and Laughter, according to the Common Saying, are ſeldom on the fide of Truth, but al- 

moſt always on the fide of thoſe we love. *Tis a Well-bred and Obliging Gentleman that ſpeaks; 
he-is certainly therefore in the right : If what he ſays be only probable, it's look'd upon as true ; 
if abſolutely impertinent and ridiculous, it will at leaſt amount to a Probability. It it be a 
Man that loves me, efteems me, has done me ſome Kindneſs, or is diſpos'd or capacitated to do 
it, has maintain'd my Opinion on other Occafions, I ſhall be both ungrateful and unwile, it I op- 


ugn his, or even fail to applaud him. Thus Truth is ſported with, and made to truckle to our 
| ntereſt, and we careſs the talſe Opinions of each other. 


I A worthy Man ought not to take it ill to be inform'd, or inftruQted, if it be done by the Rules 
| of good Manners ; bur if our Friends are diſguſted, when we modeſtly repreſent to them their 
; | Miſtake, we muſt permit them to love themſelves and their Errours, fince they will have it fo, 


and becauſe we have no Power to command them, nor to change their Mind. 
But a true Friend ought never to approve the Errours of his Friend ; for we ought to conſider, 
that we do them greater Injury than we imagine, when we defend their Opinions without diftin- 
Etion. Our Applauſes ſerve only to {well their Heart, and ſtrengthen them in their Errours, where- 
by they grow incorrigible, and ac, and decide at laſt, as if they were infallible. 
Whence comes it that the moſt Rich, the moſt Powerful, the moſt Noble, and generally all 
that are above others, believe themſelves commonly infallible, and deport themlelves as if they 
had more Reaſon than Men of a Lower and Meaner Condition, but from a ſervile Approbation 
indifterently given to all their Thoughts ? So likewiſe the Approbation we give our Friends, in- 
ſenſibly leads them to believe themſelves wiſer than others ; which makes them arrogant, pre- 
ſumptuous, and imprudent, and obnoxious to the groffeſt Errours, without perceiving them. 
For which Reaſon ir is, that our Enemies often do us better Service, and open our Mind more by 
i their Oppoſitions, than our Friends by their Applauſes, becauſe the former keep us to our Guard, 
F- and make us give heed to what we, advance; which one thing ſuffices to acquaint, us with our 
Ramblings, but the HKtter lull us to ſleep; and give us an ungrounded Confidence that makes us 
| Vain and Ignorant. Men ſhould never therefore admire their Friends, and ſubmit to their Opini- 
| - ons, out of an 4ffeton.; as they ought not out of Di/affetion, to oppole their Enemies. But they 
| | ought to diveſt themſelves of the Spirit of F/atzery and Cantradittion, that rhey may grow lincere, 
| and approve the Evidence of Truth where ever they find it. | 
We ought moreover to fix it well in our Mind, that moſt Men are diſpos'd to Flatter or Com- 
pliment us, through a kind of Natural Inclhination, either to ſhew their Parts, or to obtain the 
00d Favour of others from the Hope of a Return; or, laſtly, out of a kind of Invidinuſneſs and 
Roz/lery : And we ought never to let our Brains be turn'd with any thing they: can ſay to us. Is 
It not a thing of daily Practice, to ſee Men that are unacquainted, cry up each other to the Hea- 
vens, upon the very ti:{t Intercourſe ? And what more common than for Men to give exceſſive 

..,-- Praiſes,.and. to expreſs even Extatic& Admiration to a Perſon upon a Publick Pertormance, even in ©* 
the -Company-g5 thoſe with whom they have ridiculed him juſt before? Whenever a Man cries _ 

ovt, and turns pale with Admiration, as it aſtoniſf'd at what he hears, *tis no good Proof that 

--- the Speaker utters Wonders ; but rather, thar he has, a- flattering Auditory,. that he has Friends, 

-or+jt may- be Enemies, that give themſelves diverſion : Thar he-'ralks in an engaging ſtrain, thar 

he is Rich, or Powertul; or, it you will, *tis a good Proof thar his Diſcourſe is founded on the 
contus'd and obſcure, bur:yery moving and agreeable Norions of the Senſes ; or that he has a lively 
Imagination, fince Praiſes ate beltow*'d on Friendſhip, Riches;, Honours, Probabilities, but rarely 
upon Truth. * | | | 
'Twill perhaps be expected, that having treated in general.of the Inclinations of the Mind, I 
Thould now deſcend to an exact Diſcufſhion of all the particular Motions it is ſenſible of, upon the 
Sight of Good and Evil, v:z. That I ſhould explicate the Nature of Love, Hatred, Foy, Sorrow, 
and all the Inte//etnal Paſſuons, whether General or Particular, Simple or Compound. Rur I have 
not oblig'd my ſelf to account for all the difterent Motions whereot the Mind is capable. 
i I am willing to have it known, that my principal Defign in all the foregoing 17eat:/e concern- 
| 2rng the Search after Iruth, was to make Men ſenfible how weak and ignorant they are, and how 
| 
| 


Tubject to Errour and Sin. 1 have faid ir, and I fay it again, perhaps it will be remembred, I had 
th never defign'd a Thorough particular Explication of the Nature of the Mind; butl have beenoblig'd 
Wo to fay lomething of it, to lay open its Errors in their Principle, to unfold them methodically, in 
a Word, to make my ſelf inte/l;gible. If I have tranſgreſs'd the Bounds I had preſcrib'd my 1elf; 
it was becauſe I had, methought, new things to ſay, which ſeem'd of moment, and which I be- 
liev'd might be read with Pleaſure. Perhaps I was miſtaken; but thar Prelumption was neceflary 
x0 encourage me to write then. For who would ſay any thing, it he did not hope to be attended 
to? Lhave ſaid, it's true, ſeveral things which ſeem to have leſs 4xa/ogy with the preſent Sub- 
Ject than would be the particular Treatment of the Motions of the Soul, and 1 acknowledge ir. 
But *ris not my Intention to put my ſelf under any Conſtraint, when I propole to my 1elf a Me- 
thod. I lay down a Rz/e to go by ; but Ipreſume it may be permitted me to turn alideas I walk, 
when any thing falls in my way to be confiderd. I prefume too I have the Liberty of diverting 
to a Keſting Place, provided I loſe not Sight of the Road I am to purſue. Such as will not 
eaſe themſelves with me, may go on if they pleaſe, *tis but turning ro a new Page. But if they 
take it amiſs, I would let them know that there are many who find that the Reſting Places I have 
made choice of, make their Journey eafter, and more pleaſant. 


The End of the Firſt Volume, 
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PREFACE to the Second Volume; 


Which may ſerve as an Anſwer to the ANIMADVERSIONS on the Firſt, 


Ome time ſince was publiſh'd a Book entituled, Anmadoerſions upon the Search after Truth, wherein, 
at the ſame time, are examin'd part of M. des Cartes's Principles, being a Letter by an Academick in 
Paris, &c. *Tis faid this Book attacks me, and truly not without Reaſon, for the Title ſhews it, and 

the Author maniteſts it was his Deſign; which gives me a Right and impoſes on me a ſort of Obligation of 
ipeaking my Thoughts of it. For belides thar, L'oughrt to diſabuſe ſome people who delight in theſe petty 
Quarrels, and immediately determine on the fide of the Criticks that gratifie their Paſſion ; I think my ſelf 
bound to give ſofne Anſwer to the Aggreſlor, that I may not be rhought to be filent out of Inſolence or Im- 
Otence. 

n The Animadverter may pardon me, if he pleaſes, if I ſometimes ſeem to give him Provocation; I 
ſhould be very ſorry ſo much as to defign it. Bur I cannot detend my felt without wounding him, nor re- 
ell the Blows he makes at me, without making him feel, and others know his Weakneſs and Imbecillity. 

Yelt defence is a natural Obligation, but the Defence of Truth is abſolutely indiſpenſible. | 
See here in ſhort his Deſign: He ſuppoſes the Book he animadverts on, is a Method tor laying the Foun- 
dations of the Sciences. He reduces this Method to fourteen Heads, and ſhews thar they are eirher Sup- 
ofirions without Proof, or Aflertious without Foundarion, and conſequently that che Subſtance of rhe 
Book is intirely uſeleſs to the Enquiry after Truth; though there are here and there ſome Obſervations in it 
thar place it in the rank of, Works which have gain'd the Eſtimation ot our Ag 
| 
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cules, he takes a Polypbemus, or Iherfites, 1 make him ridiculous: Should I ſay with many others, that the 
Animadverter is a Car1ef1an, or that he defigned by his Animadverfions on my Book to detend the Doctrine of 
Des Cartes, 1ſhould not wrong, him ; but it at the ſame time I ſhould ſhew that he oppoſes me without un- 
derſtanding me, I ſhould poſſibly cftend him. *Tis then injuring a Man, to charge upon him Defigns which 
he never had, to render him ridiculous. But 3 Man mult be wretchedly in the wiong who impoſcs them 
on ſuch as have, like me in ſeveral places, explain'd themſelves clearly upon the Subje&. 

But the Title of my Book evidences as much, for 'tis concerning the Search after Truth. TI anſiver, That to 
ſearch our Truth, two things are requiſite; farit to be delivered trom the Prequdices of Childhood, or vulgar 
Errours; Secondly, to have a good Method. The Title of the Book is comprehenſive of theſe two parts. I - 
have given the firſt in the former Volume, but the Animadverter will needs have ir, tha®I have given the 
ſecond; which ſurely is unreaſonable. _ He ought rather to correct rhe Title by the Book. if the Title diſ 
pleaſed him, tharzto go about to ruine a whole Book tor the Title's ſake. | | 
.- But, continues our Aurhor, 1 declare my ſelf upon the Point in this manner, © Let us exa- 
© mine the Caulſes-and Natute of our Errours, and fince the Method of examining things, by Page 10. 

* conſidering them in their Birth and Origin, is the moſt regular and perſpicuous, and ſerves 
** better than others to give us a thorough knowledge of them ; let us try to put it here in practice. 

I have Leen ſhewing, that T have declar'd diſtinctly enough in the Diviſion I have made of ny work, that 
T gave not my Merhod in the firſt Volume ; this cannor be doubred. But ler us ſee whether this paſſage 
was enough to make him think I have given a Method: I fay, Ler us examine the Caujfes ant Nature of 
our Errours. My Defign therefore according to this Pallage, is to examine the Cauſes and Nature of our 
Errours. Thar's plain. I courinae, 4rd fance the Method of examining things by cettfidering them in their 
Brth and Origin, is more regular and perſpicucus than others as iry to put it in prattice, hy 
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ſeveral places, 
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My Deſign therefore is to examine the Cauſes and Nature of our Errours methodically ; can anyione from 


hence believe I have given a Method? If ſo, we may believe there is no Author but has given a Method, 
fince there is none bur has the ſame Deſign as my ſelt to write methodically. I might even ſay that the Ani- 


 madverter has deſign'd to give a Method, and impugn him by his own Weapons, but rhar he had rather 


be thought to have written without any. Theſe are the Proofs imployed by him to demonſtrate I have 
given a Merhod. | EE Cie DOE Ks | ; I | 

The fourteen Heads of this Imaginary Method, are in the places whence they are taken, either incidental 
Propofirions, or Anſwers to ObjeCtions, or Opinions he aſcribes to me, tor want of Underſtanding what he 
engages ; or laſtly Examples, which of themſelves neither are-nor can be Heads of a Method. Here fol- 
lows the firſt of theſe Heads. ken es 

I begin thus, © The Mind (or Soul) of Man being neither material nor extended, is un- 

Page I. « doubtedly a ſimple Subſtance, indivifible, and without any Compoſition of Parts, notwith- 

_ < ſtanding it has been the cuſtom to diſtingiſh in 1t two Faculries, namely, the Underftand- 

« ing and thz Will; which it 1s neceſſary in the firſt place to explain: for it ſeems, &c. And in order to 

render the abſtract Ideas of theſe two words ſenſible, I explain them not as our Author miſrepreſents me, 

with Relation to the Effence of Matter, which he ſuppoſes unknown; but by Relation to the Properties 

which all the World acknowledge are in Matter: 7.e. the capacity of being mo'vd, and of receiving diffe- 
rent external Figures, and internal Configurations. Fil dined : 

The Animadverter ſuppoling, as has been ſaid, that the Book he impugns is a Method, be- 

Page 20. fins thus: The firſt thing to be obſerv'd when a Man pretends to the ſearch of Iruth, is not to 

Paze 21 ÞJ#ppoſe he has already found it, though he be in perfect poſſe/ſuon of it, &c. And lower, Which 

| thing the Author ſeems not to have ſufficiently conſider'd; for at hrs very firſt ſetting out, he 
engages in the ſuppoſition of a thing, the Knowledge whereof 2s the principal motroe to bis Enguary after Truth, 
and which he ought not to determine before he had exhauſted the greateſt Queſtions in Philoſophy. Thus it is 
he enters on his matter in his firſt Chapter. The Mind of Man being neither material nor extended, Ec, 
*Tis eafte #1 ſee this Suppoſition is not indifferent, &c. | 

| anfwer, firſt, rhat it was not my Deſign to give a Method in the Book he impugns, but only to prepare 
the Mind by detivering it from Prequdices. - 

Secondly, that though ir had bezn my Deſign, I might have ſuppos'd ſome Truths, which are commonly 
acknowledz/d, as that the Soul is not material: eſpecialy if I employ them not as a Foundation to buitd 
ſome Syſtem on. _ | , 

L an{veer inthe third place, that the Propoſition he will have to be an Head of my Method, is an incidental 
Propofition. The bare conitruQion of the words, is a ſulficient indication ; the proceſs of the Diſcourſe 
an un4iniable proc; and all that 1 ſay in this place might ſubfift though the Soul were material. *Tis not 
the par: of a good Cririck to take an incidental Propoſition, for a Fundamental, and an Head of a Method. 
Nor is wuis to prove { have ſuppos'd to have found the Truth I am in queſt of; fince the thing I ſuppoſe, 
or rather which I ds not examine; 15 not of any uſe to me. 

Whea it was neceſſary, to the ſequel of Diſcourſe, to know that the Soul was a kind of 

* Book i. Peing diftinc: from Matter, *I have prov'd it, or reterr'd to thoſe that have. Bur why will 
Ch. 9. B.3.'m ie oblige me 79 prove a thing in this place, which would be uſeleſs to the following Diſ- 
courſe, and I ſhould have been ſorry to have prov'd here? Whether the Soul be material or 
not, it is always true, that it has been the cuſtom to diſtinguiſh two Faculties in it, the Un- 
derſtanding and Will. Theſc two words are in uſe, and I may employ them; thev are perhaps obſcure, and 
| ovght to define them, and becauſe their Ideas are abſtract, I may make them ſenſible. This is what I 
have dome, and I cannot yet fee what any one can blame in ir. | 

Ar my very firft ſetting out, he lays, I engage in the ſuppoſition of a thing, the knowledge whereof is the 
principal motive to my Enquiry after Truth, and which I ought not 10 determine before having exhauſted the 
greateſt Queſtions in Philoſopby. 

A!l this Diſcourſe is falle, 1 engage not in a Suppoſition, for incidental Propofitions come not into account. 
The principal motrve to my Enquiry after Iruth, is not to know whether the Soul be Material or Immaterial , 
and fo far is this Queſtion from berng inſoluble, til! having drain'd ihe greateſt ©:1eſtions of Philoſophy, that its 
Reſolution depends on no other. This Queſtion is not complex'd. and the bare Compariſon ot Ideas which 
an{wer to the terms is ſufficient to reſolve it, as I ſhall ſhew in the fixth Book, though tius is aot diſcover- 
able by thoſe who make more ule of their Imagination than their Reaſon. There is-no necefkry of explain- 
ing this more at preſent ; we need but know that this Suppoſition is an incidental Propoſition, irom which I 
draw no Conſeqerice, and which I ſhould have been to blame to prove; and yer it we will 

Page 22. credit the Animadverter, What 7s worſt of all, rs thai ihis ſole Anticipation is enough to ruine 

all the hopes the Search after Truth might have raisd in us. 

In the four or five firſt Pages which our Animadverter ſpends in refuting the firſt pretended Head of the 
Imaginary Method, many things would deſerve our conſideration, it we thoughr our ſelves obliged to let 
the World know all his Faults ; for he impoſes on me here, as-in other places, without any Proof, Opi- 
nions and Deſigns which never entred my Head; and he does it with a confidence which. is capable of ſur- 
pang all thoſe who believe others on their Words. I am willing to think he is too honeſt and fincere a 
Man to prevaricate, 'and to be prodigal of that Reſpect which is due to the Publick ; bur if ſo, there is 
Leviry or Temeriry in his enterpriſe : he ſhould not have undertaken to oppole what he did not underſtand. 
Yer ! cannot chulſe but relate how he finiſhes his firſt Attack ; we ſhall know what we are to think of the - 
relt by che Beginaing and End. | | : 

{ {aid rhar the Soul being a Simple and Indiviſible Subſtance has. no parts ; however it had been the cu- 
{tom to diſtinguiſh in it two Faculties, the Underſtanding and Will, &c. This has given occaſion to the A- 
nim2arercicr to accuſe me of ContraditQtion, and atter having prov'd, after his manner, by many Interroga- 


. tions and Khetoricel Figures extremely convincing, he concludes: with theſe words, which repreſent his 


wiole hguative Reaſoning in ſhort, and tor thar Reaſon he has put it in Italick ; -Which zs the ſame thing, 
fiys he. as if I ſhould joy, THE SOUL IS WITHOUT ANY COMPOSITION OF PARTS, 
b6UT 1ETT AM GOING TO EXPLAIN HOW SHE CONTAINS THEM. To fee, 
917, continues he, zhat. this Sppoſition ſerves only to throw us unmediately into obſcurity; beſides that, it 
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1s contrary 0” lap eo to the ſucceſs of this Method. But who ever took Faculties for Parts? Cer- 
rainly the Paſſion for Criticifing muſt be very blind, to put into the Mouth of a Man of Parts, fo extraor- 
dinary Compariſons, and to make him believe the World muſt be content. with them; But let us examine 
his ſecond Head of my pretended Method, and ſee how he impugns it. ; is 

Afﬀeer having ſhewn that to the avoiding Errour, we muſt only give our conſent to things appearing in 
ſuch Light and Evidence'as make it impoſſible for us to withhold ir, without clearly Un- 
derſtanding the ſecret Reproaches of our Reaſon : I adjoyn, © *Tis-not however to be de- 
« nied but there are ſome Truths, beſides thoſe of Faith, tor which it would be unreaſonable 
* to demand indiſputable Demonſtrations, as are thoſe which relate to matter of Fat in Hiſtory, and othet 
« things which have their dependence on the Will of Men; for there are two kinds of Truth, the one ne- 
© ceflary, the other contingent, And becauſe theſe two words Neceſſary and Contingent, are not it may 
be clear enough, I explain them thus : © I call neceſtary Truths thoſe which are immutable by their Na- 
& ture, and thoſe which have been fix'd and determin'd by the Will of God, which is not ſubje&t to change : 
« All other ſorts of Truth are contingent. And lower, We demand theretore an exact obſervation of the 
« Rule we have been eſtabliſhing in the Search of neceſſary Truths, the knowledge of which may be call'd 
« Science; and we muſt be content with the greateſt probability in Hiſtory, which includes the knowledge 
« of things contingent. For under, &c. | 

I with it might be examin'd, firit, whether the things I have been faying are clear or obſcure ? Whether 
it may not be ſuppos'd there are neceſſary Truths, as that 2 times 2 are 4, and contingent Truths as thar 
Mr. --:-—- ſhall fay ſuch a thing at ſuch an hour, eſpecially when we have no defign of eſtabliſhing any 
Syſtem upon this Suppoſition? Whether there be any thing more certain than this Suppoſition, whereby it 
may be proved. Laſtly, whether a Man can reaſonably perſuade himſelf, that I lay down for one of the 
Heads of my Method, or a Suppofition eflential to any Syſtem, a Propoſition which begins with FOR. 

This being ſuppos'd I come now to produce the Kealſonings of our Animadverter againſt what I have ſaid 
of contingent and neceſlary Truths, I ſhall only place in the Margin ſome Notes or Antwers I ſhall think 
neceſſary ; this being the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way for me ; fince it is an harder thing than is imagined to an- 
ſiver clearly ſuch as are unintelligible and inconiequent Reaſoners. For we mult ar leaſt put rheir ObjeCti- 
ons in ſome form to ſolve them, which cannot be always done, either becauſe they will not bear ir, or be- 
cauſe we do not underſtand them. For my own part, I am very glad it cannor be imagined I uſe the Ani- 
madverfions, as the Animadverter has us'd ze Scarch or that from different Paſſages of this Book 1 com- 


Page 9g: 


poſe an incomprehenſible peice of Nonſeule. 


ANIMADVERSIONS. 
The Second Suppoſition concerning Neceſſary Truths, Page 9g: 


ANIMADVERSIONS. 


T” Second thing ſuppoſed by the Author is, that there 
are two forts of Truths, Neceſſary and Contingent. 1 
know not for what reaſon he looks upon what ke here alerts, 
as (a) undeniable, and why he does not think of proving it. 
For this is one of the moſt confiderable Queiiions that has em- 
ployed the Learned, eſpecially the Anciencs; infomuch thar the 
firft Philoſophers were (6) all, except Parmerides, of a con- 
trary opinion to that he maintains in rhis place. Yet Parme- 
nides acknowledged but one neceflary Truth, whereas he ſup- 
poſes a very great number. Prot agoras believ'd there was no 
Truth on the part of things, fo far was he from owning any 
nec2Mary ; and that Man was the Meaſure and Rule of all that 
could come in Queſtion ; that there was nothing but mere Ap- 
earances, and no Realities, and conſequently there were no 

ruths to ſeek, or Errours to avoid, all being equally true, or 
rather equally falſe. The Pyrron:ſts have {till maintained there 


was nothing certain or truly determined, or that if there were, 


yet we could not know it. The new Philoſophers grant that 
individuals are no wiſe immutable, but are ſubject to continual 
Viciffitudes; which being ſo, what becomes of neceſſary Truths? 
I ſpeak not of thoſe which are found in the Mathemaricks, that 
ought to make a Queſtion (c) apart; but of thoſe he ſuppoſes 
in Phyſicks, Medicine and Morality, though I {till except thoſe 
which regard the Eſſence or Exiſtence of a God. Where then 
could he place them, except in the (d) Species and Eilences 
of the ſame Individuals which are ſubject ro change? And it 
theſe Eſſences or Species are nothing but Ideas, as may be ſu- 
ſpected if their immutability be only*in appearance, ſhould not 
we, in following that ſuppoſition, engage in an Errour, which 
would abſolutely exclude us from the knowledge of the true 
{tate of things? 


Truths for certain little Beings, which are born and die eve 


no 


ANSWER. 


(a) **F1S becauſe this is more certiin 
than any thing elſe, and thar 
there 1s nothing certain it this be not. For 
it Two times Two are necefſurily equal to 
Four, it a Wale be neceſſarily bigger than 
irs Part, there are neceſſary Truths: { 
know not for what reaſon the Animadverter 
would have me taink of proving what can- 
not be prov'd, unleſs by ſomething more 
obſcure and diificult. This is | 
not to Philoſophize * after * Pref. Page 4, 
the manner of the ancient A- 
cademy. | 
(b) This is curious and far fetch's; Al 
the firſt Philoſophers, except Pormeniles, 
have denied there were neceſtary and con- 
tingent Truths. What wonder is it? *Tis 
a fine thing, this Erudition; certainly Me- 
ditation can never teach us what we learn 


from the reading the Ancients, though we 


underſtand them but by halves. Bur *tis 
viſible that our Author underſtands the old 
Philoſophers no better than the new. 

(c) 1 fay indeed that oughr to make a 
Queſtion apart, but he will ler ir have 
part. 

(4) The demand is pleaſant, but the 
Author would not have made it, if he 
had but read the Third Book of the 
Search afier Iruth , fince I lr.ve there 
clearly given my Thoughts upon theſe 
things. But it ſeems our Author takes 


iy Moment. 


But let us ſee what the Author calls necefiary Truths, for at leaft he explains what he means by theſe 
words, © I cali neceſſary Truths, thoſe which are immutable by their Nature, ard thoſe which have been 


* fixed and determined by the Will of God, which is not ſubject to change. | 


To 


| 


PREFACE. 


To ſay that theſe Truths are immutable by their Nature, what is it more than to ſay, they are immu- 
table becauſe immutable, unleſs this ſignifies they are ellenrially ſo without any external aSitance? Bur 
if theſe Truths were neceſary in this manner, how were they determin'd by the Will of God, fince God 
being free, as the Author will not deny, he might, if he had | 
pleas'd, have not determin'd them to be immutable (#). And  (e) There are two ſorts of immutable 
if fo, they are immutable only by Grace, becauſe God will'd Truths. Some are immutable of them- 
it ſo, and determin'd them to that ſtate of immurability. ſelves, or by their Nature, as that twice 

y - Two are Four; and others becauſe they 
have been determin'd by the Will of God, which is, not ſubjeCt to change; as that a Bowl ſhould move 
another on ſuch an encounter. *Tis eafte to ſee he has not underſtood what he pretends to oppoſe. He 
was not aware that the Conjuctive Particle and had ſometimes the ſame purport as the DjsjunCtive or z 
for if he had obſerv'd it, he could with no good Grace have ſerioully wrangled upon the Ambiguity of a 
Particle. He might have eaſily conſider'd that Truths which are Neceſſary by their Nature, as that Two 
times Two make Four, need not the Will of God to make them ſuch.. But be it granted, that I had not 
{ſufficiently explain'd my felt; yet the place on which he cririciſes being bur acceſlary to my Defign, it was 
nor neceſlary to explain my 1ſelt more at large. Would a Man be at the pains of reading it, he might ſee 
I needed only to ſay, there were neceſſary Truths, and that I was not oblig'd to examine the cauſe of their 
nececeſlity. | | 


This being ſo, how come they to be immutable by their Nature, ſince it was poſhble for them to be 
liable to change? Bur if it were not poſhble for rhem to be ſubject ro change, how could they be deter- 
mind by God to be immutable? and how could he have fix'd them by the operarion of his Will ? 

The Author may explain himſelf upon this Point, it he think convenient; mean time it is no little con- 
cern to know whether God can change the Eſſences of things, and make two Contradictories rrue at the 
{ime time ; for as a celebrated Divine of our Age has {aid upon the ſame words that are now under exa- 
mination, Is God the Author of the Iruth of þzs own Exiſtence ® Or ovghrt we tc attirm that we can form 
a right-lined Triangle, whoſe three Angles ſhall be greater than two Rigars; or that ſhall have one Side 
longer than the other two? In a word, it it be poſſible tor Contradictories to be true and falſe at the 


ſame time, what will become of humane Reaſoning ? And 
what ſhall we ſay to thoſe Theological Concluſions, which 
aſſure us rhar God is not Corporeal, that he is not ſubject to 
Change, that he has always been? (f) &c. 

(2) Might we nor fay in following this Hypotheſis, that its 
poſhble tor him to have been eternally, and not to have been 
eternally ; thar he is liable and nor liable to change? I mean 
not to pronounce upon ſo difficult a Queſtion, but I may af- 
firm the Author had no right to do it, eſpecially in the Cir- 
cumſtances he has done it, and: without alleadging ſufficient 
Proots. 


(f) For my part I know not what he 
drives at: this 1s a veiy commodious way 
of criticiſing; a Man has Reaſon when- 
ever he delires it. Ss 

(g) He impoſes on me three Falfities in 
lx Lines. 1 have neverderermin'd upon this 
Queſtion, neither in undue Circumſtances, 
nor with inſufficient Proots ; for I have not 
ſo much as ſpoken of ir; bur if he has a 
mind ro know my Thoughts of ir, I tear not 
to attirm thar God cannor cauſe Contradic- 
tories ro be true and talſe ar the fame rime. 


Yet methinks I perceive 2a ſhew of Reaſoning in theſe words, and by the Wil of God which is not ſubjef 
to change. He ſeems to confider the Will of God as the Cauſe of the Neceſhty of theſe Truths. But if 


ſo, he proves toc much in the place where we complain he proves nothing at all; tor it whar God wills 


be immutable, becauſe his Will is not ſubject to change; it follows that whatever he wills, muſt have an 


equal immutability, ſince it is the ſame Will which is the Cauſe of it: Mean whiie it is certain he wills 


things which are ſubject to change, when he determines the 
Exiſtence or Non-exiſtence of Creatures in the Viciflitude of 
times (þ). Thus though God ſhould have fix'd thele Truths 
bur for ſome Apes, his Will thereby would be no leſs immu- 
table, than for his producing daily all rhoſe admirable changes 
which make the Beauty of rhe Univerſe. - 


(h) He confounds Beings with Truths. 
Man is capable of Reaſon and Senſe. A 
Globe may be divided . inro two Hemi- 
ſpheres. A Man and a Globe are ſubject 
wk pag but theſe Truths are immu- 
table. 


Bur the Author will ſay, God wills that theſe Truths ſhould he immutable for ever. But how could he 
know this, had he any particular Revelation? yer he ſpeaks as poflitively as it he was very certain. 


Ic may be he bortoms upon this, that it theſe Truths ſeem 
immutable to us whilſt they are ſubject to change, we ſhould 
err in pretending to Science (7). But if it were fo, all that 
could thence be concluded is that the firſt Philoſophers, the 
Academicks and Pyrroniſts, have better Philoſophiz'd than the 


(!) Al this concerns not me, . but only 
ſhews the Fecundity ot our Author. 


Peripaeticks, Carteſians, and other Dogmatiſts; and I do nor believe the Author would eſtabliſh his Phi- 
lofophy upon ſuch a Sophiſm, wx/eſs there were neceſſary Iruths, we could have no 17.18 Sciences there- 
4 


fore there are neceſſary Iruths. | | 

(1) But though we might ſuppoſe there were neceſſary 
Truths in Phyſick, Medicine, &c. and might determine about 
tais Queſtion, withour being utterly excluded from the know- 


ledge of Truth. 


Though theſe Truths were neceſſary by their Nature, and 
their immutabiliry by ſome new Myſtery was {till an ettect of 
the trce derermination of the Will of God. 

- Though the neceſſity of theſe Truths proceeded from the 
immurability of this Will, whilſt yer it is the Caule of all the 
Changes happening in the Univerſe. 

Though we ſhould be moreover afſur'd that God had refolv'd 
to preſerve theſe Truths in an entire immurablliry. 

We muſt ſtill ſuppoſe in order to enter into his Opinion, the 
Inowledge of the E 
erty and of his Power. 


xiſtence of God and of his Will, of his Li- 


(m) Conſider, if you pleaſe, all theſe 
Flouriſhes, endeavour ro underitand them, 
and admire how the Imagination ſeduces 
Reaſon : I think our Author may be faid- 
to reſemble a Man, who imagining he 
ſees his Eremy at hard, ſhould preſently 
charge againit the Phantom, ſhould pierce 
it with his Sword, ſhould cur ott irs Head ; 
and then, over-Jjoy'd with 1o ſucceſstul 
and eaſe a Conqueſt, ſhould rriumphant- 
ly exclaim, though my .Fifiols had miſ- 
carried, my. {word had run him rhrough ; 
bur though my Sword had miſled him, 
yet ] had cut off his Head (bur laſtly, 
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though his Head ſhould have remained upon his Shoulders, yet found: him fo feeble and eaſily to. be con- 
quered, that I had nothing to fear from him. Tis viſitte from all theſe Flouriſhes, that our Author fan- 
cies he has ſeverely handled me, whilſt yer I am as inſenfible of his Wounds, as the Enemy the poor Man 


thought he had {ſo cruelly Butcher'd. | 
(7) Which obliges me to make ſome Reflexions upon what 

he has borrowed from Faith to add to Reaſons Philoſophical, 

which is what we may look upon as his third Suppoſition. 


(a) Tought in our Author's opinion to 
have begun with Theology to prove me- 
thodically there are neceflary and contin- 


. gent Truths : but I do not believe that 


Condu&t would have had the Approbation of many People ; and ſeeing it is an hard task to content the 
Criticks, I cannot believe our Animadverter would haye been well ſatisfied. This third Head, which I am 
going to. comment on, as on the preceding, ſufficiently ſhews us what he is. | 


. After having prov'd that we muſt yield only to Evidence, . except in matters of Faith, which 
are not- {ſubmitted to the diſquiſition of Reaſon; I conclude with theſe words. © Myſteries Page 5 


a 


<, then of Faith muſt be diſtinguiſhed from things of Nature: we ought equally to ſubmit | 

* to Faith and to.-Evidence, but in the concernments of Faith we mult not look for Evidence, as in thoſe 
* of Nature we ought not to take: up with Faith; that is, with-the Authority of Philoſophers. In a word, 
' * to be a Believer 'tis required. to aſſent blindly, but to be a Philoſopher it is neceflary to lee plainly. 


Myſteries of Faith muſt be diſtinguiſhed from things of Na- 
zure. Thus jufliciouſly ſpeaks the Author, and concludes with 
theſe words, which might even paſs for (o) a Proverb: T9 
be a Believer "ts requir*d to aſſent blindly, but to be a Philoſopher 
"tis neceſſary to ſee plainly. Mean while 1 wonder he obſerves 
not in his Book the Reſolution he made of not (p,) mingling 
the concerns of Religion with the decifions of Philoſophy : tor 
it's too viſible that one half of his Book is nothing but Reflexi- 
ons upon original Sin, deprav'd Manners, and corrupt Inclina- 
tions, which Chriſtian Morality is to correct. 


(0) I know nor whether what 1 ſay 
ought to be rank*d amongſt-Proverbs and 
Quibbles, for that depends upon tne Taft ; 
and I refer my ſelf to thoſe whom the 
Paſſion for criticiſing has not made over 
{crupulous and dainty. They likewilz may 
reflect whether this niceneis' ſuits well 
wita the Author of this Diſcourſe, and 
whether he ought ſo much to pretend to 
an exquiſite Tall. 


. (p) There's a great difference between mingling and confounding. I ſhall always diſtinguiſh things of 
Faith from thoſe of Nature, as I here ſay ought to be done. Bur I never wade a Reſolution not to ipeak 
of.God or Chriſtian Morality in treating about the Search after Truth, The Author ſeems not to undet- 


ftand me, that he may play the Critick wirh leſs trouble. 

. (4) I blame not his Piety in this, nor believe it a thing un- 
becoming a Chriſtian to labour upon theſe Subjetts. Bur that 
ought to be reſerv'd for Sermons, 


(r,) Or if he had defign'd to take the occaſion of inſinuating 
theſe Morals, as knowing. that the true way of moving the 
Heart pathetically is to. do it by diſcovering to the Mind the 
Trurhs that are of neareſt concernment to it; he might have 
{atisfed that laudable defire, but ſhould have'contriv'd for that 
purpoſe particular Chapters, which he has done too in ſome 
places.  - But once more, a very little thing will ſerve to con- 
found the Light we begin to receive in the Search after Truth. 

: (8) We cannot at the ſame time fſatisfie both Reaſon and 
Faith, fince Reaſon obliges us to open our Eyes, and Faith 
commands us to ſhut them. . | 

(7) And yet I find he has ſo interwoven his principal Pro- 
politions with the Credenda of Religion, that he ſeems to talk 

h more like a Divine than Philoſopher. For exam- 

Page s.'. ple, among other things he concludes, That (x) if 

the Will had not this Liberty, -but muſt have embrac'd 
every thing that came cloath'd with an appearance of Truth, it 
would have almoſt ever been decerved; whence probably it might 
be concluded that the Author of its Being was the: Author of its 
Errours and Seducements. And afterwards, IWe have therefore 
a Liberty groen 4s by God, that we might avoid falling into Er- 
our. Tis viſible this reaſoning is founded on - the Author's 
{ſuppoſing God will not deceive us (x). But may it not be doubt- 
ed whether God has not made us for the enjoyment of proba- 
'bility only., and refolv'd to reſerve the knowledge of Truth as 
his own peculiar; or whether he deſigns not this as a. pure-ac- 
ceſſion to our Happineſs (y) itt Heaven ; wherefore we ought 
not to-conclude that he would be a Deceiver, it he ſhould not 
afford us the means of diſcovering it. en Re 

(=) I leave it, vir, to you to think. what the Pyrronſts 
would ſay, if they ſhould hear. this arguing. Many ſuch there 
are in the proceſs of rhis piece, eſpecially in the laſt part, 
whereof. moſt Chapters contain Arguments which include the- 
ological Queſtions (a). 


(9) Can he not ſee that theſe things are 
not of themſelves Articles of Faith, and 
that we may ſpeak of the Goodneſs of 
God, deprav'd Manners, and corrupt {ncli- 
nations without having recourle to Faith. 
(7) There are in thele Animadverhions 
ſome little Raileries which provoke to 
Pity, but this might raiſe ones Indigna- 
tion. , Let him know once for all, that it 


T] conſented to the Publication of this 


Book, *twas chiefly becaule it 
contains thoſe things which he Page 12. 
condemns as Enthuſiaſms. 

(s) If he ſpeaks of himſelf, we ought 
to take his word tor it. 


(7): What he has ſaid is true, but what 
he goes to conclude from ir is falle, it be- 
ing Reaſon-and not Faith which teaches 
us God 1s no Deceiver. . 
(x) He has here ſuppreſs'd two words, 
which give all the force to my reaſoning, 


' which runs thus, 1f it muſt infallibly ard 


neceſſarily have embrac'd every thing, we 
ſhall fee by and by what reaſon he had 
tor this Retrenchmenr, 


(x) Reaſon teaches us; that God is no 
Deceiver, and Faich ſuppoſes it ; which 
is quite: contrary to what the Animadver- 
ter 1Magines. | | | | 

(y) Ir cannot be doubted when we have 


Reaſons for ir; but it is needleſs to ſtand 


to an{wer all thefe- Queſtions. 

(z) I do not conclude it with that Ar- 
gument : Mine is good, and this good for 
nothing; there is diftterence between I N- 


FALLIBLY and NECESSARILY 


forcing us to embrace Errour, and not giv- 


ing us the: means to diſcover Truth. Certainly theſe words, Infa/libly and Neceſſarily, ought not to be 


luppreſs'd. 


(a) He cannot ſhew a place in the whole Book he animadverts on, where I ſuppoſe any Article of Faith - 


AS a Principle from whence to draw any Conſequences Effential to the Search of Trurh. Bur he imagines 


lome Article of Faith, 


it a Man ſpeaks.but of the Goounels of God, deprav'd Manners, a corrupt Inclinations, he is treating ot 


(b) Whether 


ths. 


a 
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(b) Whether then he conſiders all theſe Suppoſitions as Arti- (b) Methinks theſe two Concluſions - 
cles of Faith, or regards them as Truths demonſtrable by Phi- have no other aim than to gain by ſur- 
loſophy, he ought ſtill to diſtinguiſh them from the Fundamen- priſe ſome little Applauſes trom ſuch as 
tals f his Work. . give them g7ratzs. 

If he conſiders them as Articles of Faith, he is very well 
p rſuaded they are obſcure : If he looks on them as concluſions 
of Humane Science, his Method ought to precede them, and 
not imploy them as Principles to depend upon. 

If I thought the World would be concern'd to know exatQtly that the Animadverter has not underſtood 
what he has pretended to encounter, I would thus continue him on to the end of his Book, and would 
make it undeniably appear that he has hardly ever taken my Senſe, and that he had no Idea of my Defign , 
but I believe that reaſonable Men will be very indifferent in this-particular: and therefore not to weary 
them to no purpoſe, and yet to diſcharge that Debt which ſome perſons think 1 owe to Truth, I will an- 
{fwer in few words all the Chapters of the Animadverſions ; and I defire ſuch as ſhall have leaſure and cu- 
riofity enough, to examine whether my Anſwers are Juſt, by confronting the Armadver/rons with the Search. 

In the fourth Article or Chapter, the Animadverter oppoſes my Opinions at large, without knowing them. 
He does not confider there are two ſorts of Traces, one which the Mind forms to repreſent things by, as 
the Trace which accompanies the Idea of a Square ; the other which accompanies abſiract Ideas but re- 
preſents them not; ſuch are the Traces which the Sound of Words and the Sight of Characters produce in 
the Brain, which naturally have no power to repreſent or raiſe Ideas. This one Diſtinction overthrows the 
grand Reaſonings of our Author. Y 

In this fifth Chapter he puts upon me many Opinions which I never had. *Tis not true, 

Page 44 Thatl acknowledge all our Ideas to be but Modes of our Soul's exiſting. On the contrary, 1 
have in the third Book which he reflects on, given a Chapter on purpoſe to ſhew-that Opi- 

nion indefenſible. When a Man will play the Critick, *tis fit, merhinks, he ſhould read the 

Paze 47. Book he takes to task. Nor is it true, zhat I own that the Ideas we recerve by the Senſes, re- 

preſent only the Efjefts produc'd in us hy external Objetts. I have {aid the contrary in ſeveral 
places, in the fitteenth Chapter of the firſt Book, and elſewhere. Why does he nor cite, or rather why 
does he not examine what he Criticiſes on ? For what remains, I cannot diſtinctly conceive all the Argu- 
mentations he here makes. I know not the Reaſon of them : thoſe who attentively read them may think of 


them what they pleaſe. But I ſcruple not to affirm, that he is ſo far from impugning my Opinion about 


the manner of the Minds perceiving external Objetts; that on the contrary, what he ſays in this Article 
ſhews he knows nothing of it. © Set : 

In his ſixth Chapter, he impoſes on me what he calls my ſixth Suppoſition ; or rather he has no know- 

ledge of my Opinion upon that Subject: To me he ſeems not 1o much as to have read what I 

Page 56,57. have written on it; he affirms in ſeveral places that I borzom upon My. des Cartes's reſolution 

fon that Queſtion, when yet my Opinion is intirely different from his. Bur *ris evident ro 


. all that underſtand Mr. des Cartes, and have read what I have ſaid upon that Queſtion, thar the Author 


neither underſtands mine nor Mr. des Cartes's Opinions. Mean-while he argues vehemently without know- 
ing what he oppoſes, and even ſometimes without diſcovering what he aims ar. 

The Author is very much in the wrong 1n his ſeventh Chapter, to require me to prove the 

Pages22 Exiſtence of Extenſion, when I mean only to aſſault the Errours ot the Senſes in point of 

ſenſible Qualites, and I ſhould have repented it I had follow'd that Method. I prove what 

is ſerviceable-to me in'the ſequel, and I eſtabliſh nothing upon the Suppoficion he attributes 

Page 644 to me. Moreover I cannot tell how it came into his Head, after ſeyen years, to complain of an 

Anſwer of Monfreur Robault , he ſhould have replied ro it whilſt he was alive, bur he want- 


ed courage: for every one knows with what accuracy and torce that learned Man repelF'd the Blows thar 


were ofter'd him, and with two or three words, pronounc'd without all manner of Heat and Paſſion, hum- 
bled the Imagination of ſuch as being full of themſelves, thought to cover him with confuſion. 
In anſwer to the eighth Chapter, 1 deſire the Author to take notice, firſt, that there is dif- 
Page 80. Fference berween an Evil, and the Repreſentation of it ; and therefore the Will may fly the for- 
mer, and yet aquieſce in the latter. Secondly, that though the Will be nothing but the na- 
tural Motion of the Soul towards Good in general? yer the Reſt or Acquieſcence of the Soul in evident 
Truths proceeds from the Will, becauſe Reſt is produ'd by Motion. God will ſtill imprint on us this na- 
tural Motion of Love, when we ſhall intirely repoſe our ſelves upon him. For the Motion of Love doth 
not ceaſe by the poſſeſſion of Good, and by the view of Truth, as Motion of Bodies is interrupted by Reft. 
We might ſay farther, that even Bodies reſt not as capable of Figures, but with reſpect to Motion. The 
reſt need no Anſwer, if the Reader will carefully conſider thoſe places in the Search which he arracks; for 
tis needleſs to anſwer ObjeQtions which vaniſh upon a diſtinct Underſtanding of what I have written, 
though they appear conſiderable in themſelves. | 5 

In the ninth Chapter the Author oppoſes my own ObjeCtions, and neglects the Anſwers I have given them , 
and not knowing thereare ſeveral ſorts of Liberty, he fancies, with a great deal of Joy, that I have fallen into 
a ContradiCction. 

I have nothing to ſay to his Tenth Chapter, but that what he comments on ſeems too clear 

Page 58, to ſtand in need of his Reflexions; and that I think it cannot reaſonably be doubted there is a 

: City in Iraly call'd Rome, though it cannot be mathematically demonſtrated. 

In the eleventh Chapter, the Author does not obſerve that I have referred to lome Books of St. Aſtin, 
and the Meditations of Mr. des Cartes, to prove a thing, which yet is ſufficiently receiv'd, and which he 
pretends I had no right to ſuppoſe. He ought to know my Deſign was nor to eſtabliſh a Syſtem, and to re- 
member that all I vigoroully demand, is, to enter into ſome diffdence*of our Senſes; as I have caution'd in . 


_ the laſt Chaprer concerning the Errours of: the Senſes. 


In anſwer to the Conſequences he infers in his Twelfth Chapter, againſt an Example alleadg'd by me, and 
which he will have to pals tor an Head of my Method, we need bur ſay, that Men ought to reaſon only 
upon their clear and diſtinct Ideas, whichout being follicitous about what rhey cannor reach; and that *tis not 


_ necellary to know whether there are attually Bodies without us, to conclude many Phyſical Truths. 


| WE De T1 have. 


| 
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I have no more to fay to his Thirteenth Chapter, but that I wiſh a Man would attentively tead what I 
have {aid concerning the manner of our knowing the Soul, in the Seventh Chapter of the Second Part of 
the Third Book, and the Chapter following, where I ſpeak of the Efſence of Matter. | 
_ Laſtof all, rodo juſtice to the Reaſonings of the laſt Chapter, ir ſuffices to know diſtinQly my manner 
of explaining how we ſee external ObjeQts. | F 
This is all I thoughr neceſfary to anſwer to the Animadverter, as being perſuaded that thoſe who tho- © * 
roughly conceive my Notion will have no need of an Illuſtration upon the pretended Dithculties he urges to 
me; and others who have not read nor comprehended the things I treat of in the Book he oppoſes, would 
not underſtand the largeſt Anſwers I could give them. | 

'Tis ſufficiently manifeſt from the three firſt Chapters of the Animadverſions, which I have refuted more 
at large, what, we are to think of the orher, which 1 have anſwerd in a word or two. Thoſe who have Time 
aud Inclination may examine them more exaUQly : but for my own part I ſhould think I waſted both my 
own time and thar of others , it I ſhould ſtay to collett all the Paralogiſms which are ſcatter'd through his 
Book, to acquaint thoſe perſons with them, who doubtleſs have litrle or no defire to know them. - 

The Reaſon and Judgment of worthy Men cannot ſuffer thoſe long-winded Diſcourſes, which tend to no 
good, but onely ſhew the Spleen and ill Humour of their-Authors; and *tis a ridiculous thing to imagine 
that others intereſs themſelves in our Quarrels, and to call them to be Witneſles of the weakneſs and vain ef- 
torts of our Adverſary. | 

He thar attacks me has no reaſon to find fault with ny manner of Defence , for if I anſwer-not all his 
Animadverſions in an ample way, *tis not becauſe I deſpiſe him. He may conclude, thar I ſhould not have 
warded oft the Blows he defign'd me, if I did not think him able to hurt me; and I think I have more reafon 
to complain of the negligence of his Animadverting, than he has to be angry at my manner of anſwering 
him. Had our Author zealouſly buckled to engage me, I am perſuaded he had tound me Exerciſe; for I judge 
not of the Strength of his Parts by a venturous Sally of his Pen, which he ſeems only to make by way of Paſ- 
time. Thus rhe negligence he manifeſts is to my advantage, and for my part I complain not of his remiſ- 

... nels, as being unworthy his Application and his Anger. All that I am forry tor, is, that he ſpeaks nor ſe- 
rioully of ſerious things; that he ſports with Truth, and wants ſome of thar Reſpect which is due to the Pub- 
lick, when he trys to over-wit it ſeveral difterent ways, as this Anſwer in part has manifeſted. 
[t I have been oblig'd to ſpeak of him as I have done on ſome occaſions, he muſt thank no body but 
himſelt; for I have ſuppreſs'd, for fear of diſpleafing him, many Expreffions and Thoughts, which his man- 
ner of acting breeds naturally in the Mind. I have ſo great an Averfion to all uſeleſs Conreſts, and that are pre- 
Judicial to Charity, that I will never anſwer thoſe who oppole me without underſtanding me, or whoſe Dil- 
courſes give me {ome reaſon to believe they have ſome other motive than the Love of Truth. As for | 
others I ſhall endeavour to ſatisfhe them. I ſee plainly, that if I were oblig'd to-anſwer all that have the | 
good Will of aſſaulting me, I ſhould ſcarce ever enjoy the repoſe I defire. But as there is no Law in France | 
which hinders them from ſpeaking, ſo there is none which forbids me to be filent. 
It may be whilſt I am filent, my Inſulters may find themſelves ill rreated by ſome inviſible hand , for I ! 
cannot help it, if the Love of Truth provokes ſome Wits, who might do it with better Grace, to defend a | 
Work in which rhey had no part. But I wiſh this promiſe I make, and freely without any coultraint, may | 
be remembred; and that thoſe Writings may not be imputed to me, which I might make, bur which I de- f 
clare I never will. Mean-time I think rhat thoſe that have nothing {olid to oppoſe to me, had much better | | 


ſay . than fatigue the World with Writings, which break Charity, and are ulclels to the dilcovery 
of Iruth. | 


——_— 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ince the firſt Impreſſion of this ſecond part, two Books have been publiſh'd relating to it. The firſt en- 
0 tituled, 4nimadoerſions upon the Animadver ſions on the Search x7 as Truth, wherein 1s diſcovered, Rc. 
Tam highly oblig'd to the Author of theſe. Animadverſions for the Honour he ſeems to.do me by the Ticle 
of his Book z bur fince this Title may make the World belieye I had ſome hand in his Work, I think my 
ſelf oblig'd to ſay, that though I am very well ſatisfied with his Perſon, I am not extremely pleas'd wich 
his Book. Methinks that thoſe who meddle in defending or oppoling others, ought to read their Works 
carefully, ſo as to be throughly acquainted with their Opinions. Burt the Search after 174th, you'll ſay, me- 
rits not the Application of Men of Parts : True, it-deſerves not therefore that the Perſon ſpoken of, who un- 
doubtedly is a Man of great Senſe and Worth ſhould either impugn or detend tt. 

The Title of the ſecond Book runs thus; The Animadoerter's Anſwer to the Preface of the ſecond Volume 
of the Search after Truth, wherein is examin'd &c. 1 intreat thoſe who intereſs themſelves in the diffe- 
rence of others, nd to believe me on my bare word, nor eafily to imagine I am in the right. I think I have 
Liberty to demand of them, that they will carefully examine the Anſwers I have made to the Animadverlions S 
in that Preface, and the Argumentations of the Animadverter, in reference to the Book oppos'd? 101 think ER | 
1 may without offence to the Author of this Anſwer, require of thoſe who would Judge of it, not to ima- = 
gine he has reaſon on his ſide, upon a {light and tranſient reading of his Book. I delire them not to judge of ———= 
any of his Anſwers before having examined it, with reference to this Preface and the preceeding Books. | 
Take here for an inſtance the firlt of his Anſivers, which begins thus. 3 | 


7 . | o . 4 Pa els 
' Upon what the Author of the Search pretends, the Animadverter impoſes on hint ns ning 
touching his Deſrgn T P* | —— yerter's An- 


{wer. | 


*Tis not impoſing on him, to make his Book paſs for a Co/ledtion of Obſervations, thought by him uſeful to the 
diſcovery of Truth. *Tis plain I have poſitively declared that Ilook upon his Book, as a Collettion of many Re- 


3 


marks, &c, 1 the Author had confider'd theſe words, he would not have accus'd me of impoſing on Bos 
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for he could not deny but he had a Deſign of offering ſomething ſerviceable to the diſcovety of Truth, which 
' 38/all that T attributed to him. 4nd lower, Wherein I even prove that that is not to be imputed to him, 
which he affirms I impoſe upon him. Laſtly, he concludes this Article with theſe words ;, *Fis therefore 
evident the Author of the Search cannot prove I impoſe on him, unleſs he will maintain he had a Defign of 
writing a Book altogether uſeleſs to the Search of Truth. | | 
Theſe Words might poſſibly make a Man imagine, I had wuhout Reaſon accus'd the Animadverter of impo- 
fine on me in the Deſign of the Search , but whoever would but confront what he here ſays with the foregorng 
Preface, or with what he has ſaid himſelf, pag. 9, 10. of his Animadverſions, would I hope be of another 


mind. That 1 may not give the trouble of turning 10 it, theſe are my words. | 6 
| Nevertheleſs as he is pleas'd to make me undertake a Deſign I do not execute, that he-may have the more 
to chargeupon my Condut, ſo he goes to prove it was my Delign to lay down a Method in that Book. I 
do him no injury, ſays he, in looking on his Book as a Method to lay the Foundation of the Scrences. For beſides 
that the Title expreſſes ſo much, he declares himſelf upon the Point in the following manner : © Let us 
« examine the Cauſes and Nature of our Errours ; and fince the Method of exaqiining things by confidering 
< them in their Birth and Origin is the moſt regular and perſpicuous, and ſerves better than others to give 
© us a thorough knowledge of them, let us try to put it here 1n practice. FE 
Methinks theſe words, 1 do him no injury, ſays he, &c. which 1 cite out of the Animadverſions, are clear 
enough, and that'a Man need but underſtand Engliſh to ſee that the Animadverter impoſes on me a 
Deſign of giving a Method, and pretends too to prove it by the 1:7/e of the Search, as alſo by a ? wp S 
of the ſame Book; and yet he boldly concludes this Article with theſe words , *Its therefore evident the 
Author of the Search cannot prove I impoſe on him, &C. | 
But what! he has poſitively declar'd he look'd upon the Search after Truth, as a ColleCtion of many Ob- 
ſervations. I cannot deny, ſays he, but he bad a Deſign of offering ſomething uſeful to the diſcovery of Truth, 
_ which is ALL (mark that word) I attribute to him. Since he has a mind to be diverted, ſee my Anſiver. 
A Painter has drawn a Polyphemus, and ſtanding behind his Piece, hears ſome Critick fay, Look here; 
Gentlemen, the Artiſt defign'd to paint an Hercu/es; but it you mind it, it is a Pol/yphemus. The Pain- 
- ter, out of patience, ſtarts from behind the Scene, and gives the Spectators to undreſtand, he had no Deſign 
of repreſenting an Hercules, and that he impoſes on him. The Critick ſurpriz'd, addrefles the Painter, Sir, 
why ſo angry ? what did you defign to repreſent? Polyphemus, returns the Painter. Strange, Sir! replies 
the Critick, why do you ſay I impoſe on you? 1 call theſe Gentlemen to witneſs, that ALL that I faid, 
was, you had drawn a Polyphemus : upon which the Painter withdraws contented, and ſays no more. 
; - Tthink my ſelf therefore obliged to reſt filent upon ſuch like Anſwers. TI have ſhewn by the Animadyer- 
| '  ..__ ter's own words, that he impoſes on me a Deſign ot. giving a Method in the tirft Book of the Search, and: 
that he likewiſe pretends to prove. it. I have cited the place of the Animadverfions, from whence I have 
taken my proof. Nevertheleſs, this Author affirms he does not impoſe on me; 2hat *r:s evident I can- 
| 20t prove it; that he proves quite contrary ; that what I ſay he impoſes on me is not to be imputed to me, 
| that ALL he atributes to me is a Delign of offering ſomething uſeful to the diſcovery of Truth. In a 
l —_ word, that he has poſitively declared he look'd on the Search as a Collection of many Obſervations? as if 
from his regarding the Search as a Collection, it were to be concluded I had no other Deſign. | 
1 fay no more then, but hope this Example may keep Men from judging without examining. TI have ta- 
| ken the three firſt Pages of his Book, and have not given my {elf the liberty of chuſing, which ought to be 


confider'd ; yet I intend not this for an Anſwer, remembring the obligation I have laid on my ſelf at the end 
of the preceding Preface ; and I had rather thoſe who think I have nor fatisfied rhe Animadverfions, becauſe 


] I have anſwer'd but three Chapters at length, ſhould ſay, this Book whereof I anſwer but three Pages, re- 
|| mains without Reply, than weary the World with Anſwers, which tend only to the Juſtityng other Replies. . 
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CHAP. I. 
of the Nature and Original of Paſſons in general. 


HE Mind of Man has two eſſential or neceſſary Relations extreamly different; the one 
to God, and the other to its Body. As mere Mind, it is eflentially united to the Di- 
vine Word, the Eternal Wiſdom and Truth fince it is only by that Union that *tis ca- 
pable of thinking, as is proved in the Third Book. Ava bumane Mind, it has an eſ- 

ſential Relation to its Body, ſince it is by Virtue of that Union that it imagines and perceives 

by its Senſes, as is explained in the Firſt and Second Book. We call the Mind Sexſe or Imagina- 

7:0, when the Body is the natural or occaſional Cauſe of its Thoughts : and we. call it Under- 

ſtanding, when it aQts by it ſelf, or rather, when God aQts in it, or his Light illuminates it ſeve- 

ral different ways, withourt a neceſſary Relation to what is done in the Body. - 

It's even ſo with the 1:7! of man; asa W1., it eſſentially depends on the Love that God 
bears to himſelf, on the Eternal Law, and in ſhort on the Will of God. It is only becauſe God 
loves himſelf, that we love any thing ; for it God did not love himſelf, or did not continually 
influence the Soul of man with a Love like his own; that is, with the Motion of Love, which 
2 Man feels in himſelf for Good in general ; we ſhould love nothing, we ſhould will nothing, 
and cenſequently ſhould be deſtitute of Will; fince Will is nothing elſe but that- Impreſſion of 
Nature that carries us towards Good in general, as hath been aid ſeveral times *. 

But the Will, conſidered as the Will of Man, eflentially depends upon the Body. fince it is 
by reaſon of the Motion of the Blood and Animal _— thar it feels its {elf affeted with all 
its ſenſible Commotions. And therefore I have called Natural Inclinations all the Motions, which 
"the Soul has common with pure Intelligences, together with ſome in which the Body hath a great 


; wt Share, but of which it is only the indireQ Cauſe and End, and I have explained them in the fore- 
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bn occaſion of the extraordinary Motion of the Blood and Animal Spirits. And 16 ſhall theſe ſenſi 


;_ _-poins Book.---------Here I underſtand by Paſfions, All the Motions which naturally affett the Soul, 


ble Commotions be the Subject of this Book. _ Rau | 
* Though the Pailions be inſeparable. from the Inclinations, and Men be only ſuſceptible of a ſen- 
fible Love and Hatred, becauſe they are capable of .a Spiritual Love and Hatred ; however it was 
thoughr fit to treat of them ſeparately, in order to prevent Contuſton: For if it be confidered, 
That the Paſſions are far ſtronger and livelyer than.the Natural Inclinarions ; that they have for the 
moſt part other Objects, and are always produced by different Cauſes : it will be granted, That 
we do not diſtinguith, without Reaſon, things that are infeparahle in their own Nature. © 

Men are capable of Senſations and Imaginations only becaule they are capable of pure IntelleQi- 
ons. the Senſes and Imagination being infeparable from the Mind ; and yet none finds fault with 
thoſe that diſtinatly rreat of thoſe Faculties of the Soul, which are naturally infeparable. 

Laſt of all, the Senſes and Imagination differ not more from the pure Under anding, than the 
Paſhons from the [nclinations.: And therefore as the three firlt Faculties uſe to be diſtinguiſhed, ſo 
ought allo the rwo laſt; that we may the better diſtinguiſh what the Soul receives from its Au- 
thor, with Relation to its Body, trom'thar which it allo has from him, but without that Relation. 

The only Inconveniency that may grow out of the diltinction ot-two things ſo naturally united, 
is the necefſiry of repeating ſome things that had been ſaid betore, as is uſbal. in the like occafions. 

Min is one. though he he Compounded of ſeveral parts, and the union of thoſe parts is fo 
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* Book x. 
Chap. 1. 
and elſe- 
where. 


intimnte, that one of them canor be aftected without a Commotion of the whole. All his - 


A Faculiites 
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Facultics are linked together, and ſo ſubordinated, that it is impoſſible to explain ſome of them, 
without touching upon the others. - So that when we labour to find out a Method to prevent Con- 
fafion, we neceflarily fall into Repetitions : but *tis better to repeat, than not to be Meth-odical, 
becauſe we ought above all to be plain and intelligible; and therefore whatever we can doe in 
this occaſion, is to repeat, 'if poſſible, without wearying the Reader. 

The Paifions of the Soul are Impreſſions of the Author of Nature, which incline us to love 
our Body, and whatever is uſeful for its preſervation : AS the natural Inclinations are Impreſſions 
of the- fame Author, that principally move us to love him as the Sovereign Good. : 

The natural ccafiond Cauſe of thele Impreſhons is the Motion of the Animal Spirits, which 
diſperſe through the Body, to produce and maintain in it a diſpoſition ſuitable to the Objett per- 
ceiv'd, that the Mind and Body may in that conjuncture mutually help each other. For *ris the 
Inſtitution of God that our W1/l;ngs be attended with fuch Motions of our Body, as are fit to put 
them in execution ; and that the Motions of our Body which Machinally riſe in us, at the per- 
ception of ſome ObjeQ, be follow'd wirh a Paſſion of the Soul, that inclines us to will what ſeems 
at that time profitable to the Body. It is the continual Impreflion of the Will of God upon us, 
that keeps us FY {trialy united to a-portion of matter ; for if that Impreſſion of his Will ſhould 
ceaſe but a moment, we ſhould inffantly be rid of the Dependency upon our Body, and all the 
Changes it undergoes. 7 | | 

For I cannot underſtand what ſome people imagine, that there is a neceſſary ConneCtion betwixt 
the Motion of the Blood and Animal Spirits, and the gommotionsÞf the Soul. Some ſmall Par: 
ticles of Choler violently move in the Brain, muſt therefore the I be agitated with ſome Paiſi- 
on, and muſt that Paiſion be Anger rather than Love ? What Relation can there be conceived be- 
twixt the Idea of an Enemy's ImperfteCions, the Paſſion of Contempt or Hatred, and the Corpo- 
real Motion of ſome Particles of the Blood, that beat againſt ſome parts of the Brain? How they 
can imagine that the one depend upon the other, and that the Union or Connettion of two things 
1o diſtant, and ſo incompatible, as the Mind and Matter, can be cauted and preſerved any other- 
wile,” than by the continual and Almighty Will of the Author of Nature, is to me unconceivable. 

Thoſe that ſuppoſe that Bodies neceſſarily and by themſelves communicate their Motion to each 
other, in the inflant of their concourſe, make hut a probable ſuppoſition ? neither is their prequ- 


dice altogether groundlefs, fince Bodies ſeem to have an Effential Relation to Bodies. Bur the 


Mind and Body are two ſorts of Beings fo oppoſite, that thoſe who think that the Commotions' 
of the Soul neceſſarily follow upon the Motion of the Blood and Animal Spirits, do it without 
the leaſt probability. For nothing but our own Conſciouſneſs of the Union of thoſe two Beings, 


and the _ of the continual Operations of God upon his Creatures, can make us imagine 
-another 


uſe of the Union of our Soul and Body, than the Will of God. 
| It is hard to determine, whether that Union or Connettion of the thoughts of the Mind of 
Man, with the Motions of his Body, is a punithment of Sin, or a Gift of Nature. And ſome 


perſons believe it a rath and imprudent Attempt to chuſe one of theſe Opinions rather than the 


other. Ir is well known, that Man before his Sin was not-a Slave, but abſolute Maſter of his 
Paſhons, and that he could, merely by his Will, ſtop at his pleaſure, the Agitation of the Blood 


that cauſed them. But we can hardly perſuade our ſelves that the Body did not importune the 
Soul of the firft Man to find out ſuch things as were fit for the preſervation of his Life : We 


can ſcarce helieve but Adam before his Sin found Fruits pleaſant to the fight and grateful to the 
Taſte, if we rightly confider the words of the Holy Scripture ; nor ſhall we come to think that the 
Oeconomy of the Senſes and Pafſtions, which is ſo wonderfully contrived and adapted to the pre- 
{ervation of the Body, is a Corruption of Nature, inſtead of its Original Inſtitution, 

Doubtleſs Nature is at this preſent corrupted : the Body acts too violently upon the Mind : 


and whereas it ought only to make an humble Repreſentation of its wants to the Soul, it domi- 
neers over her, takes her oft from God, to whom ſhe ought to be inſeparably united, and conti- 


nually applies her to the ſearch of ſuch ſenfible things, as tend to its preſervation. She is grown 
as it were material and tereſtrial ever fince her Fall; the Effential Relation and Union that ſhe had 


with God being broken. that is to ſay, God being withdrawn from her, as much as he could be 
_.withour her deſtruction and annihilation. A thouſand diſorders have attended the abſence or de- 
Parture of him that preſerv'd her in Order ; and without making a longer Enumeration of our Mi- 


ſeries, TI treely confeſs that Man fince his Fall is corrupted in all his parts. 

That Fall however has not quite deſtroyed the Work of God ; for we can ſtill diſcover in Man, 
what God at firſt put in him ; and his immutable Will, that conſtitutes the Nature of every 
thing, was not changed by the Inconſtancy and Fickleneſs of the Will of Adam. Whatever God 


has once will'd he {till wills, and becauſe his Will is efficatious, brings it to paſs. The Sin cf 


Man was indeed the Occaſion of that Divine Will, that makes the Diſpenfation of Grace, bur 
Grace is not contrary to Nature ; neither do they deſtroy each other ; fince God is not oppoſed 
to himſelf, that he never repents, and that his Wiſdom being without Limits, his Works will 

be withour End. | | | X 
And therefore the Will of God, that conſtitutes the Diſpenſation of Grace, is ſuperadded to 
that which makes the Oeconomy of Nature, in order to repair and not to change it. There are 
then in God bur theſe two general Wills, and the Laws by which he governs the World depend 
on one or other of them Ir will plainly appear, by what tollows, that the Paſſions are very well 
order'd, 1t confidered only in reterence to rhe Preſervation of the Body, though they deceive us 
in lome very rate and particular Ogcalions, which the univerſal Cauſe did not think fit to remedy. 
< . Thence 


Chap, II: 2 The Search after Truth. 
Thence I conclude, That the Paſſions belong to the Order of Nature, fince they cannot be ranked 
under the Order of Grace. : | 

Tis true, that ſeeing the Sin of the firſt man has deprived us of the Help of an always- 
pretent God, and always ready -to defend us; It may be laid, That Sin is the Gaul of our - 
cetlive adhetion to ſenſible things, becauſe Sin has eſtranged us from God, by whom alone we 
can be rid of our Slavery. : - 
But without infiſting longer upon the Enquiry after the firſt Cauſe of the Paſſions let us ex: 
amine their Extent, their particular Natuge, their End, their Uſe, their DeteQs, and whatever 
they comprehend. 


CHAP. Il EO, 
Of the Union of the Mind with ſenſible things ; or of the Force and Extent 
of the Paſſrons in general. _ 


all thoſe who read this Work would be at the pains to refle&t upon what they feel within 
I themſelves; it would nor be necellary to infilt upon our Dependency upon all ſenſible Ob- 
jects. I can fay upon this Head but what every one knows as well as I do, if he will but think 
on itz and was therefore very much inclined to paſs ir over. But Experience having taught me, 
' Thar Men often forget themſelves 10 far, as not to think or be aware of what they feel, nor to en- 
quire into the Reaſon of what paſles in their own Mind; I thought it fit to propoſe ſome Conſi- 
derations"that may help them to retle& upon ir. And even I hope, That thoſe who know ſuch 
things will not think their Reading ill beſtowed: for though we do not care to hear ſimply re- 
| hearſed what we very well know, yet we ule to be afteQed with Pleaſure at the hearing of what 
we know and feel together. TE $9 O 

The moſt honourable Sect of Philoſophers, of whoſe Opinions many Pretenders boaſt till now 
a-days, will perſuade us, That it is in our power to be happy. + The Stoicks * con- 


tinually ſay, We ought only to depend upon our ſelves; we ought not to be vexed 
for the Loſs of Digniries, Eſtates, Friends, Relations, we ought to be always calm 
and without the leaſt Diſturbance whatever happens; Baniſhment, Injuries, Aﬀronts, 


Diſeaſes. and.even Dearh are no Evils, and ought not to be feared, and a thouſand - 


Paradoxes of that Nature, which we are apt enough to believe; both becauſe of 


* Tunc beatum eſſe te 
judica cum tibi ex te gau- 
dium omne naſcetur ; cum 
in bis que homines eripi- 
unt, optant, cuſtodiunt, ni- 
hil inveneris, non dico quod 


malis, ſed quod velis.” Sen. 


our Pride, that makes us attect Independency, as that becauſe Reaſon teaches us 
that moſt part of the Evils, which really atfict us, would not be able to diſturb us, 
it all things remained in good Order. Ys | EET 
But God has given us a Body, and by that Body united us to all ſenfible things : Sin has ſub- 
jected us to our Body, and by our Body made us dependent upon all ſenſible things. It is the Or- 
der of Nature, it is the Will of the Creatour, that all. the Beings that he has made ſhould hang 
together: And therefore being united to all things, and the Sin of the firſt Man having made us 
dependent on all Beings, to which God had only #r7ted us: there is now none but he is at once 
united and ſubjected to his Body, and by his Body to his Relations, Friends, City, Prince, Coun- 
try, Cloaths, Houſe, Eſtate, Horle, Dog, to all the Earth, to the Sun, the Stars, and the Heavens. 
It's then ridiculous to tell Men, that it is in their power to be happy. wiſe, and free: It is to 
Jeer them, ſeriouſly to adviſe them they ought not to be afflicted for the Loſs of their Friends or 
{tates. For as'it were abſurd to exhort Men not to feel Pain when they are beaten, or not to be 
ſenfible of Pleaſure when they eat with an Appetite z ſo the Szo:cks are either unreaſonable, or 
not in good earneſt, when they cry, That we ought not to be ſorry for the Death of our Father, 
the Loſs of our Goods, our Baniſhment, Impriſonment, and the like; nor to be glad of the hap- 
py Succeſs of our Aﬀairs: fince we are united to our Country, Goods, Friends, Ec. by a Natural 
i Sag which at preſent has no dependence on our Will. I grant that Reaſon teaches us, we 
are to undergo Baniſhment without Sorrow: but the ſame Reaſon likewiſe teaches us we ought 
to endure the cutting off our Arm without Pain z becauſe the Soul is ſuperiour to the Body, and 
that, according to the light of Reaſon, her happinels or miſery ought not to depend upon it : 
bur *tis ridiculous to argue againſt Experience, which in this occaſion will convince us that things 
" are not {o, as our Reaſon intimates they ought to be. 
The Philoſophy of the Chriſtians is quite ditterent from that; they deny not but Pain is an 
Evil, and that it 1s hard to be ſeparated from thoſe things to which Nature has united us, or to 
rid our ſelves frotn.the Slavery Sin has reduc'd us to. They agree that it is a Diſorder that the 
Soul ſhall depend upon her Body, but they own withiall that ſhe depends upon it, and even fo 


Epiſt. 124. 


much that ſhe cannot tree her felt from thar Subjection but by the Grace of our Lord. I /ee, faich Rom. 7: 
Sr. Paul, another Law in my Members warring againſt the Law of my Mind, and bringing me into 23, 24+ 


Captivity 10 the Law of Sin, which is in my Members. O wretched Man that I am! who ſhall de- 
liver me from the Body of this Death? the Grace of God through Feſus Chriſt our Lord ſhall do it. 
The Son of God, his Apoſtles and all his true Diſciples command us above all to be Patient, be- 
cauſe they know thar Miſ.ry muſt be rhe ExpeRation and Portion of the Righteous. In ſhort, true 
Chriſtians or true Philoſophers, ſay nothing bur what is agreeable to found Reaſon and Experience 
whereas all Nature continually impugns the proud Opinion and preſumprion oi the Sroicks. Ne 
1 
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The Chriſtians know that to free themſelves in ſome-manner from the SubjeQion they are under, 


| they muſt endeavour to deprive themſelves of all thoſe things that rhey cannot enjoy without Plea- 


fure, nor want without Pain; it being the only means to preſerve that Peace and Liberty of Mind, 
which they owe to their Deliverer's Beneficence. On the contrary the Szozcks, following the falſe 


| Notions of their Chimerical Philophy, imagine that they are wiſe and happy, and that they need 


but think npon Vertue and Independency, to become Vertuous and Independent. - Sound Reaſon 
and Experience aſſure us, that the beſt way not to feel the ſmart of ſtinging is to ſhun the Nettle: 
but the Sroicks ſay, © Sting me never ſo much, I ſhall by the ſtrength of my Mind, and the help 


_ « of my Philoſophy, raiſe my. ſelf ſo high above my Body, that all your pricking ſhall not reach 


« me. I can demonſtrate that my Happineſs depends not upon it, and that Pain is not an Evil, 
« 1nd you ſhall ſee by the Colour of mf Face, and by the whole deportment of my Body, that 
« my Philoſophy has made me invulnerable. ; 

Their Pride bears up their Courage, however it hinders not but that they ſhould ſuffer Pain 
with Vexation, and be really miſerable , ſo that their Union with their Body 1s not deſtroyed, nor 
their Pain vanifhed ; but all this proceeds from their Union with other Men, ſtrengthened by the 
deſire of their Eſteem, which in ſome manner withſtands the Union of their Soul with their Bo- 
dy. The ſenſible view of the SpeCtators, to whom they are united, ſtops the Courſe of the Ani- 
mal Spirits that ſhould follow upon the pain, and blots out the Impreſſion they would mak&up- 
on their Face ; for was there no body to look on them, that Phantaſm of Conſtancy and Liberty 
of Mind would preſently vaniſh : So that the Szoicks do only in ſome degree withſtand the Union 
of their Soul to their Body, by making themſelves greater Slaves to other Men, to whom they _ 
are united by a drift of Glory. And *tis therefore an undoubted truth, rhat all Men are united 
to all ſenſible things,: both by Nature and their Concupiſcence ; which may ſufficiently be known 
by Experience, and of which all the Actions of Mankind are ſenſible demonſtrations, though Rea- 
ion ſeems to oppoſe it. 


Though this Union be common to all Men, *ris not however of an equal Extent and Strength 


inall; for as it proceeds from the Knowledge of the Mind ; ſo it may be ſaid that we are not* 


actually united to unknown Objects. A Clown in his Cottage does not concern himſelf with the 


Glory, of his Prince and Country, but only with the honour of his own and the Neighbouring 


Villages ; becauſe his Knowledge does not extend farther. 

The Union with ſuch ObjeQs as we. have ſeen, is ſtronger than the Union to thoſe we have 
only imagin'd, or heard relation of; becauſe by Senſation we are more ſtriatly united to ſenfible 
things, as leaving deeper Impreſſions in our Brain, and moving the animal Spirits in a more vio- 
lent manner, than when they are only imagin'd. | 

Neither is that Union fo ſtrong in thole that continually oppoſe it, that they may adhere to 
the Goods of the Mind, as it is in thoſe who ſuffer themſelves to be carried away and inflav'd by 
their Paſſhons, ſince Concupiſcence increaſes and ſtrengthens that Union. | 

Laſt of all, the ſeveral Employments and States of this Life, together with the various diſpoſi- 
tions of divers Perſons, cauſe a conſiderable difference in that ſenfible Union which Men have with 
Earrhly Goods: Great Lords have greater Dependencies than other Men, and their . Chains; as'I 
may call rhem, are longer. The General of an Army depends on all his Souldiers, becauſe all 
his Souldiers reverence him. This Slavery is often the Cauſe of his Valour ; and the defire of 


being eſteem'd by thoſe that are Witneſſes of his AQtions, often drives him to Sacrifice to it more 


ſenſible and rational defires. The ſame-may be faid of all Superiours, and thoſe that make a great 
Figure in the World; Vanity being many times the Spur of their Vertue, becauſe the love of Glo- 
ry is ordinarily ftronger than the love of Truth. I ſpeak here of the love of Glory, not as a ſimple 
Inclination but a Paſhon, fince that love may become ſenſible, and is often attended with very 
lively and violent Commotions of the Animal Spirits. Gn 
Again the different Ages and Sexes are primary Cauſes of the difference of Paſſions. Children 
love not the ſame things as adult and old Men, or at leaſt love them not with that Force and 


Confſtancy. Women depend only on their Family and Neighbourhood ; but the dependencies 


of Men extend to their whole Country, becauſe 'tis their part to defend it; and that they are 
inightily taken up with thoſe great Offices, Honours and Commands, that the State may beſtow 


upon them. 


There 1s ſuch a variety in the Employments and Engagements of Men, thart it is impoſſible to 


explain them all. The diſpoſition of Mind in a Married Man is altogether different from that of 


a {ingle Perſon ; for the former is in a manner wholly taken up with the care of his Family. ' A 
Fryar has a Soul of another make, and depends upon fewer things than the Men of the World, 
and even than Secular Eccleſiaſticks, but he is ſtronger faſtned ro thoſe few things. One may 
argue in the ſame manner concerning the different States of Men in general, but the little ſenfi- 
ble engagements cannot be explain'd, becauſe they differ almoſt in every private Perſon , it of- 
ten hapning that men have pgticular Engagements altogether oppoſite to thoſe that they ought 
to have 1n Teterence to their dition. But though the different Genius and Inclinations of 


Mcn, Women, Old Men, Young Men, Rich, Poor, Learned, and Ignorant, in ſhort of all the 
ditterent Sexes, Ages and Conditions, might be fully treated of in general ; yet they are too 
well known by thoſe that aze converſant with the World, and of all the thinking part of Man- 
kind, to increaſe with them the Bulk of this Book, eſpecially, ſeeing that our Eyes may afford 
us a very pleaſant and folid Inftrudtion of all ſuch marters. Bur if any chuſe to read them in 


[ refer him to the ſecond 
Book 


Gteck, rather than to learn them by his own reflettion on what he ſees, 


» 


Chap. II. The Search after Truth. 


ook of the Rhetoricks of 41ſtot/e;, which I take to be the Maſter-Picce of tag Philoſopher , 

becauſe he ſays there tew things, in which he can be miſtaken; and thar he feidom vet: ures in 
prove whar he aſlerts. | _— | 

It is therefore evident that the ſenſible Ulnion of the Mind of Men, with whatever has any P-- 
Jation to the preſervation of their Life, or of the Society of which they are Members, ditters in 
different Perſons; reaching farther in thoſe that have more Knowledge, that are in a khighet Sra- 
tion, and are indued with a larger Fancy z whereas that Union is ſtricter and ftronger in thoſe thar 
1re more ſenſible, that have a livelyer Imagination, ant have more blindly given up themſelves ty 
the violence of their Paſſions. | | | 

Such Conſiderations upon the almoſt infinite Bands that faſten Men to ſenſible ObjeQs, are of 
an extraordinary Uſe; and the beſt way to hecome a great proficient in this fort of Learning, i; 
the ſtudy and obſervation of our ſelves; fince from the Inclinations and Paiſkons, of which we are 
conſcious in our ſelves, we can be fully affur'd of a// the inclinations of other Men, and can make 
a good gueſs at a great part of the Paſſions they are ſubject to: to which adding the [nformation 
we can get of their particular Exgagements, and of the different Judgments that tollow tiom eve- 
ry different Paſſion, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter; it may perhaps not prove ſo hard a Task 
to gueſs moſt part of their Attions, as it is for an Aſtronomer to. toretell an Eclipſe. For though 
Men be free, yet it ſeldom happens that they make uſe of their Liberty, in oppolicion to their na- 
tural Inclinations and violent Paſhons. 

Before the Cloſe of this Chapter I muſt obſerve, that it is one of the Laws of the Union of the 
Soul and Body, that all the Inclinations of the Soul, even thoſe ihe has tor Goods, that have no 
relation to the Body, ſhould be attended with Commotions of the Animal Spirits, thar. render 
_ thoſe Inclinations ſenſible; becauſe Man being not a pure Spirit, ir is impoſſible he ſhould have 
any Inclination altogether pure, and without mixture of any Paſſion whatſoever. 50 that the love 
of Truth, Juſtice, Vertue, of God himſelf, is always attended by fome Motion of the Animal Sp1- 
rits that render that love ſenſible, though we be not aware of their ſenſibility, being then taken 
up with livelyer Senſations. Juſt as the Knowledge of Spiritual things is always accompanied 
with traces on the Brain, which indeed make that Knowledge more lively, but commonly more 
confuſed : *Tis: true we are frequently inapprehenfive of the Imagining Faculty's mixing in any 
manner with the Conception of an abſtracted Truth. The Reaſon of it is, that thoſe Truths are 
not repreſented by Images, or traces of Nature's Inſtitution, and that all the traces that raiſe {ſuch 
Ideas, have no'Relation with them, but ſuch as proceeds from Chance, or the Free-will of Men. 
For Inſtance, Arithmeticians and Algebraifts, who apply themſelves to very abſtracted ObjeQs, 
make however a very great uſe of their Imagination, in order to fix the view of their Mind upon 
theſe Spiritual Ideas. The Cyphers, the Letters of the Alphabet, and the other Figures which 
they ſee or imagine, are always join'd to thoſe Ideas, though the traces that are wrought by theſe 
CharaQters have no proper Relation to thoſe abſtrated Objeas, and ſo can neither change nor ob- 
{cure them : Whence follows, that by a proper Uſe and Application of theſe Cyphers and Lettetrs, 
they come to diſcover ſuch remote and difficult Truths, as could not be found out otherwiſe. 

Since therefore the Ideas of ſuch things as are only perceivable by the pure Underſtanding, can 


be conneQted with the traces of the Brain, and that the fight of ObjeQs that are beloved, hated oz - 
fear'd by a Natural Inclination, can be attended with the Motion of the Animal Spirits; it plain- 


ly appears, that the thoughts of Eternity, the fear of Hell, the hope of an Eternal Happineſs, 
. though they be ObjeQs never ſo inſenfible, can however raiſe in us very violent Paſſions. 

And therefore we can ſay that we are united in a ſenfible manner, not only to ſuch things as 
relate to the preſervation of our Life, but alſo to Spiritual things, with which the Mind is im- 
mediately. and by it felf united. And even it often happens, that Faith, Charity, and Self-Love, 
make that Union with Spiritual things ſtronger, than that by which we are join'd to all ſenfible 
Objeas. The Soul of the true Martyrs is more united to God, than to their Body ; and thoſe 
that ſuffer Death for aſſerting a falſe Religion, which they believe to be true, give us ſufficiently 
to know, that the fear of Hell has more power upon them than the fear of Death. There is for 
the moſt part ſo much heat and obſtinacy on both ſides, in the Wars of Religion, and the defence 
of Superſtitions, that it cannot be doubted but ſome Paſſhon has a hand in it; and even a Paſſion 
far ſtronger and ſtedfaſter than others, becauſe it is kept up by an Appearance of Reaſon, both in 
ſuch as are deceived, and in thoſe that follow. the Truth. 

We are then united by our Paſſions to whatever ſeems to be the Good or the Evil of the Mind, 
as well as to that which we take for the Good or Evil of the Body. Whatever can be known to 
have any relation to us can afteCt us, and of all the things we know, there is not one but it has 
ſome reference or other to us. We are fomewhat concern'd even for the moſt abſtracted Truths, 
when we know them; becauſe there is at leaft that Relation of Knowledge betwixt them and 


-» our Mind, and that in ſome manner we look on them as our Property, by virtue of that Knov:- 


_ ledge. We feel our ſelves as wounded when they are impugned ; and if we be wounded, then ſure- 
ly we are aftefted and diſturb'd. So that the Paſſions have ſuch a vaſt and comprehenſive Do- 
minion, that it 1s impoſſible to conceive any thing in reference to which it may be ſaid, that Men 


are exempt from their Empire. But let's now ſee whart is their Nature, and endeavour to diſco- 
ver whatever they comprehend, | 
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A particular Explanation of all the Changes, happening either to the Body or 
Soul in every Paſſton. | ; 


—_ 


deed but an ImperfeQ Paſſion. _ 
he firſt is the Judgment the Mind makes of an ObjeQ, or rather the confuſed or diſtin& View 
of the Relation that Object has to us. 

The ſecond is a New Determination of the Motion of the Will towards that ObjeQ, provided 
it be or ſeem to be a Good. Before that View, the Natural Motion of the Soul was either 
undetermin'd, that is tb ſay, ſhe was carried towards Good in general, or it otherwiſe deter- 

' mined by the knowledge of ſome particular Obje&t. Bur in the very inſtant of the mind's per- 
ceiving that Relation of the new Objett to zt ſelf, that general Motion of the Will is forthwith 
determin'd, conformably to the perception of the Mind. * The Soul advances near that Object by 
her Love, that ſhe may reliſh it, and diſcover her good in it, through a ſenſible deleQarion which 
the Author of Nature aftords her, as a Natural Reward of her Inclination to Good. She judged 
that that Object was a Good by an abſtratted and unpathetick Reaſon, but ſhe pertiſts in the per- 
{uation of it, through the Efficacy of Senſation; and the livelyer that Senſation is, the ſtronger is 
her adheſion to the Good that ſeems to be the Cauſe of it. 

Burt if that particular Obje& be confidered as Evil, or able to deprive us »f ſome Good, there 
happens no New Determination in the Motion of the Will; but only the Motion towards the 
Good, oppos'd to that ſeemingly ev:/ Ohjet, is augmented : which augmentation is greater or lef- 
ler, as the Evil ſeems to be more or leſs formidable to us. For indeed we hate only becauſe we 
/ove, and the Evil that is without us is judg'd no farther Evil, than with reference to the Good of 
which it deptives us: So that Evil being confider'd as a privation of Good, to fly from Evil is to 
fly the privation of Good, which is the ſame thing as to tend towards Good ; and therefore there 
happens no new determination of the Natural Motion of the Will, at the preſence of an unwel- 
come Object; but only a Senſation, painful, diſtaſteful or imbitter'd, which the Author of Nature 

* Before infliQts on the Soul, as a pain naturally conſequent to her being depriv'd of Good. * Reaſon alone 
Sin, that had not, been ſufficient to carry her to it, wherefore this painful and vexing Senſation is ſuper- 
Senſation added to quicken her. Thence I conclude, that in any Paftion whatſoever, all the Mortions of the 
dzin, but on. Soul towards Good, are the Motions of Love. But as we are atteCted with divers Senſations, ac- 
ly a war- Cording to the various Circumſtances that attend the View of Good, and the Motion of the Soul 
ning; be- towards it; ſo we come to confound our Senſations with the Commotions of the Soul, and to 


_ (i 1 imagine as many different Motions in the Paſſions, as there are different Senſations. 


elſewhere, Adam might, whenever he pleaſed, ſtop the Motion of the Animal Spirits that produce Pain: So that, if he ever felt pain, "twas 
. becauſe he conſented to feel it ; or rather he never felt any, becauſe he never had a mind to feel it. 


Ghre things may be diſtinguiſhed in each of our Paſſions, ſave Admiration only, which is in- 
T 


Upon this head it muſt be obſerved that Pain is a true and real Evil, and no more the Privation 
of Pleaſure, than Pleaſure the Privation of Pain : for there is a great difference betwixt not feel- 
ing or being depriv'd of ſuch a Senſation of Pleaſure, and the attual enduring of Pain: So that 
every Evil is not preciſely ſo, becauſe it deprives us of Good, but only that Evil, as I have ex- 
plain'd, that is without us, or is not a Modification of our Soul. Nevertheleſs as by Goods and 
Evils we commonly underſtand things good or evil, and not the Senſations of Pleaſure and Pain, 
which are rather the natural Tokens by which the Soul diſtinguiſhes Good from Evil; it may be 
{aid methinks without Equivocation, that Evil is nothing but the privation of Good, and that the 
natural motion of the Soul, that removes us from Evil, is the ſame with that which carries us to 
good for in brief, all natural Motion being an Impreſſion of the Author of Nature, whoſe aQting 
centers in himſelf, and who can incline us only towards himſelf : The true Motion of the Soul! 
is always efſentially the Love of Good, and but accidentally an Averfion from Evil. 

I grant that Pain may be conſider'd as an Evil, and in that ſenſe the Motion of the Paſſions, 
which is ſtir'd up by it, is not real, fince we never will Pain; and though we poſitively will the 
abſence of Pain, yet *tis only becauſe we poſitively will the Preſervation or PerfeUtion of our Being. 

The third thing to be oblerv'd in every Paſſion is the Senſation that attends them; the Senſation 
of Love, Hatred, Defire, Joy, Sorrow, which are all different in the different Paſſions. 

The fourth thing is a new Determination of the courſe of the Animal Spirits and Blood to the 
outward and inward parts of the Body. Before the View of the Objett of the Paſhon, the vital 
Spirits were diſpers'd throughout the whole Body, for the preſervation of all its parts in general 
but ar the appearance of that new Object, all this Order and Oeconomy is diſturb'd, and molt part 
of the Spirits are thrown into the Muſcles of the Arms, Legs, Face, and other exteriour parts of 
the Body, to put them in a diſpoſition ſuitable to the ruling Paſhon, and to give it ſuch a geſture 
and motion, as are neceſſary for the obtaining, or avoiding the imminent Good or Evil : Bur if its 
own Forces are inſitticient tor its occaſions, theſe ſame Spirits are diſtributed, in ſuch a manner as 
make it machinally utcer certain words and cries; and which diffuſe over the Face and the reſt of 
the Body, ſuch an air and comportmenr. as 15 capable of aFtuating others with the ſame Paſſion 

it 
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| Chap. III. The Search after Truth, | 

« it {elf is poſſeſs'd with. Fs Men and Beaſts having a "mutual colizſfion by the Eyes and Fars. 
then any one of them is. in a violent Commotion, it neceſſarily afteats the SpeRtators and Flea- 
rers, and naturally makes upon their Imagination ſuch an Impreſſion as troubles them, - and moves 
them to preſerve 1t. TnT- EO IE 

As to the reſt of the Animal Spirits, they violently deſcend into the Heart, Lungs, Liver, 
Spleen, and other V7/cera, thence to draw contributions, and to haſten thoſe parts to tend forth 
a ſufficient and timely 1upply ot Spirits, necellary to preſerve the Body in that extraordinary Con- 
tention. ., | 

The fiith thing is a ſenſible Commotion of the Soul, who feels her {elf agitated by an unex- 
peed overiiow of Spirits. This ſenſible Commotion of the Soul always atrends that Motion 
of the Spirits, that the Soul may participate of all that afteQs the Body ; even as the Motion of 
Spirits 1s raiſed in the Body, when the Soul is carried roward any Object. For the Body and 
goul being mutually unired, their Motions are reciprocal. | | | 

The fixth thing are ſeveral Senſations of Love, Hatred, Joy, Deſire, Sorrow, that are produ- 
ced, not by the Intellectual view of Good or Evil, as thole that have been already mention'd; 
bur by the various concufſions that are cauſed in the Brain by the' Animal Spirits. 

The teventh thing 1s a certain Senſation of Joy, or rather internal Satisfaction, which detains 

the Soul in her Paſſion, and aſſures her that ſhe is in the fitteſt State ſhe can be. in reference to 
the Object the conſiders. This internal farisfaction attends all the Paſhons whartoever, whether 
they proceed from the fight of an Evil, or from the fight of a Good, Sorrow as well as Joy. This 
facisfaction makes all the Paſſhions pleaſant, and induces us to yield our conſent, and give up our 
ſelves to them; and *tis that fatisfaction which muſt be overcome by the Delights of Grace, and 
the Comforts of Faith and Reaſon. For as the Joy of the Mind is the reſult of a certain or evi- 
dent Knowledge that we are in the beſt ſtate that can be in relation to the Objects perceiv'd by 
the Underſtanding, ſo the pleaſantneſs of the Paſhons is a natural conſequence of that confuſed 
Senſation we have of being in the. beſt ſtate we can be in reference to thoſe things we perceive 
by our Senſes. Now *tis by the Joy of the Mind, and the Comforts of Grace, thar the talſe de- 
light of the Patſhons, which makes us Slaves to ſenfible Goods, muſt be vanquiſhed. 
_ All the forementioned things are to be found in all the Paſſions, unleſs they be raiſed by con- 
fuſed Senſations, and that the Mind perceive not the Good or Evil from whence they proceed ; 
for then *tis plain that they have not the three firſt qualifications. Ir likewiſe appears that all 
theſe things are not free, fince they are in us without our Conſent, and even ry it fince the 
Sin ; but that the Conſent of our Will is the only thing which is really in our power. However 
it will be fit to explain all theſe things. more at large, and to make them more ſenſible by ſome 
Inſtances. " | | 

Let us ſuppoſe a Man to whom an Afﬀront” has been aQually ofter'd, or one whoſe Imagination 
is either naturally ſtrong and lively, or over-heated by ſome Accident, as a Diſeaſe or a Surfeir 
of Sorrow and Melancholy. This Man in his Cloſet fancies that ſuch a one, who perhaps does 
not think upon him, is willing and ready to wrong him. The ſenſible View. or the Imagination 
of the Oppoſition betwixt the Actions of his Enemy and his own defigns, will be the firlt Cauſe 
of his Paſhon. | = 

That the Motion of this Man's Will may acquire ſome new determination, it is not abſolute- 
ly neceffary that he ſhould receive, or imagine he receives any Afﬀront , for *tis ſufficient that his 
Mind only ſhould think on it, without his Body's being concern'd in it. However as this new 
determination would not be the determination. of a Paſſion, but only a moſt weak and languiſhing 
Inclination : *Tis better to ſuppoſe that ſome great oppoſition is actually made to this Man's 
Deſigns, or that he ſtrongly fancies that it will be ſo; than to make another Suppoſition, where- 
in the Senſes and Imagination are little or not at all concerr'd. 

The ſecond thing to be confider'd in this Man's Paſſion, is an increaſe of the Motion of his 
Will towards that Good, of which his real or pretended Enemy endeayours to deprive him : the 
{fronger the oppoſition is, or appears, the more conliderable will be the increaſe. He at firſt 
hates his Adverſary, only becaute he loves that Good, and his Hatred againſt him grows in pro- 
portion to his Love for it; becauſe the Motion of the Will in the Paſſion of Hatred is at bottom 
nothing elſe but a Motion of Love; that Motion of the Soul towards Good not differing from 
that by which ſhe avoids its Privation, as has been already obſerv'd. 

The third thing is a Senſation ſuitable to that Paſſion ; in our Inſtance *tis a Senſation of Ha- 
tred. Bnt though the Motion of Hatred be the ſame with that of Love, yet the Senſation of 
Hatred is altogether different from that of Love, as any one may experience in himfelf. Motions 
are Actions of the Will, but Senſations are Modifications of the Mind. The Motions of the Will 
are natural Cauſes of the Senſations of the Mind ; and theſe Senſations of the Mind reciprocally *+ | | 
encourage and keep up the Motions of the Will in their Determination. The Senſation of Hatred | " 1-6 
is in the Man before us, the natural reſult of the Motion of his Will, excited upon the view of E 

| Evil, and this Motion is afterwards maintained by the Senſation it hath produced. _ 

What we have juſt now faid of this Man might happen to him, though he had not a Body. 
But becauſe he's made up of two Subitances naturally united, the Motions of his Soul are com- 
municated to his Body. and thoſe of his Body to his Soul; ſo that the new Determination, or 
the increaſe of the Motion of his Will, naturally cauſes a new Determination in the Motion of 


the Animal Spirits, which is always ditterent in all. the Paſſions, though the Motion of the Soul 
be {till almoſt the ſame. 


The 
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The Spirits therclore are violently driven into the Arms, Legs and Face, to diſpoſe the Body it: « 
a manner adapted to the Paiſion, and to ſhed over the Face the Look of an injured Perfon, with 
reference to all the Circumſtances of the Injury receiv'd, and to the Quality and Capacity both of 
the Agent and Patient. That Expanſion of the Spirits is ſo much the more ſtrong, abundant and 
quick, as the Good is greater, the Oppoſition more vehement, and the Brain livelyer afteQed. 

And therefore if the Perſon whercot we ſpeak only imagine himſelf injur'd, or if he receive 
2 re] bur flight injury, that makes no confiderable concuſſion in the Brain, the Expanſion of the 
Animal Spirits will prove weak and languiſhing, and perhaps inſufficient to alter the natural and 
ordinary Diſpoſition of the Body. Bur if the Outrage be.exceeding great, or the Imagination en- 
fAam'd, the Brain will be extraordinarily ſhaken, and the Spirits ſo violently diſpers'd, that in a 
mornent they will imprint on the Face and Body the Symptoms of the ruling Paſhon. If he be 
ftrong enough to obtain rhe Victory, his Countenance will be fierce and threatning. If weak and 
unable ro withſtand the overwhelming Evil, he will appear humble and ſubmiſſive. His Moans 
and: Tears naturally exciting in the Spectators, and even in his Enemy Motions of Pity, he will 
draw from thence thoſe ſuccours which he could not expeCt from his own ſtrength. True it is, 
that ir the Spirits and Fibres of the Brain, in the SpeQators and Adyerfary of that unhappy Wretch, 
be already agitated with a violent Motion, contrary to that which breeds Compaſſion in the Soul, 
the bemoanings of rhe Diſtreſs'd will but increaſe their Fury z and ſo would his undoing be inevi- 
table, ſhould he always keep the ſame Countenance and Aſpet. But Nature has provided for it, 
for at the fight of the imminent loſs of a great good, there are naturally produced on the Face 
{uch ftrange and ſurprizing CharaCters of Rage and Deſpair, as to diſarm the moſt Barbarous Ene- 
mies, and to make them as it were unmovable. That frightfull and unexpeQed fight of the Li- 
neaments of Death, drawn by the Hand of Nature upon the Face of an unfortunate Perſon, ſtops 
in the very Enemy, {tricken therewith, the Motions of the Spirits and Blood, that carried him to 


| Revenge; and in that favourable moment of Audience, Nature printing again an humble ſubmiſ: 


five air-upon the Face of the poor Wretch, that begins to entertain ſome hopes, becauſe of the 
unmovableneſs, and alreration of the Countenance, of his Enemy, the Animal Spirits of that E- 
nemy receive a new determination, of which they were not capable a moment before, and this. 
Machinal Motion of Compaſſion which he yields to, inclines the Soul to yield to the Pleas of 
Charity and Mercy. 


Becauſe a Man taken up with a Paſſion cannot, without a great plenty of Spirits, produce' or 


_ preſerve in his Brain an Image of his Miſery lively enough, nor a Concuſhon ſufficiently ſtrong, 


to give his Body an extraordinary and conſtrain'd Diſpoſition : the correſponding Nerves within 
the Body receive upon his fight of the Evil, the Concuffions and Agitations chat are neceſſary to 
infuſe, into all the Veſſels that communicate with the Heart, fit Humours, to the producing ſuch 
Spirits as the Paſſion requires. For the Animal Spirits ſpreading through the Nerves that go to 
the Liver, Spleen, Pancreas, and all the other Vi/cera, agitate and ſhake them, and by their Agi- 
_ force out ſuch Humours as thoſe parts keep in reſerve, for the Wants and Exigencies of the 

achine. | 

But if thoſe Humours always flowed in the ſame manner into the Heart; if they received an 
equal Fermentation in different times, and the Spirits, that are made of them, regularly aſcend- 
ed into the Brain, we ſhould not ſee ſuch haſty Changes in the Motions of the Paſſions. For 
inftance, the fight of a Magiſtrate would not ſtop, of a ſudden, the extravagant Tranſports of an 


_ entaged Perſon, perſuing his Revenge; and his Face, all fiery with Blood and Spirits, would not 


in an inſtant turn pale and wan for tear of Puniſhment. 

So, to hinder thoſe Humours that arc-mixed with the Blood from entering the Heart conſtant- 
ly in the ſame manner, there are Nerves that ſurround all the Avenues thereof, which being com- 
preſſed or dilated by the Impreſſion, that the fight of the Obje&, and the ftrength of the Imagi- 
nation produce in the Spirits, ſhut up or open the way to thoſe Humours. And leſt the faid Hu- 
mours ſhould undergo the ſame Agitation and Fermentation in the Heart in divers times; there 
are other Nerves that cauſe the Beatings of it, which being not equally agitated in the different 
Motions of the Spirits, drive not the Blood with the ſame force into the Arteries. Other Nerves 
ſpread through the Lungs, diſtribute the Air to the Heart, by conſtringing or relaxing ſeveral 
Branches of the Trachea uſed in Reſpiration, and order the Fermentation of the Blood proportio- 
nably to the Circumſtances of the predominant Paſhon. 

Laſt of all, to regulate with the greateſt Accuracy and Readineſs the Courſe of the Spirits, 
there are Nerves ſurrounding the Arteries, as well thoſe that end in the Brain, as thoſe that car- 


\ Ty the Blood into the other parts of the Body ; ſo that the Concuſſion of the Brain, which accom- 


panies the unexpeCted Sight of ſome Circumſtance, for which *tris convenient that the Motions of 
the Paſſion ſhould be alter'd, ſuddenly determines the Courſe of the Spirits to the Nerves thus 
ſurrounding the Arteries; that by their ContraQtion they may ſhut up the Paſſage to the Blood 
that aſcends into the Brain, and by their Dilatation lay it open to that which runs into all the 
other Parts' of the Body. 

When thoſe Arteries that carry the Blood to the Brain are free and open, and on the contrary, 
thoſe that diſperſe it through the reſt of the Body are ſtrongly bound up by theſe Nerves, the 
Head mult all be full of Blood, and the Face appear all fiery ; but ſome Circumſtance altering the 
Commotion of the Brain, that cauſed that Diſpoſition in the Nerves, the Arteries that were ſtrait 
bound are looſened, and on the contrary, the Arteries of the Brain ſtrongly contraQted. Then is 
the Head empried of Bloud, the Face covered with Paleneſs, and the {mall quantity of ow, 
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v7 hich iffues from the Heart, and which the Nerves before mentioned admit into-It, as the Fewel 

to kezp' in Life, deſcends moſt or all into the lower parts of the Body; the Brain-wants Anima 
SHirits, and all che reſt of the Body is ſeized with Weakneſs and Trembling. | 


1 . 


 Totexplain and prove the Particulars of what we have mentioned, it would be neceſſary to give 
2 general Knowledge of Phy/ic&s, and a particular of the, Humane Body ; but thoſe rwo Sciences 
2re fill roo timpertett to be treated of with as much Accuracy as 1 could Wiſh : beſides raat, 
ihould I proceed farther in this Matter, it would carry me too far from my Subject ; and there- 

foxes I only deſign here to give a groſs and general Idea of the Paſtions, and am fatished, provided 
- that rhis Idea be not falſe. _ iq do. 

Thoſe Concuſfons of the Brain, and Motions of the Blood and Spirits, are the fourth thing to 
be found in every Paſſion, and produce the fifth, namely the ſentthle Commotions of the Soul. 

At the very Inttant that the Animal Sprits ate driven from the Brain into the reft of the Body, 
to produce ſach Motions as are fit to keep up the Paſſion; the Soul is carried towards the good 
perceived : and this more or leſs ſtrongly, according as the Spirits come down from rhe Brain 
with more or leſs vehemence ; for *ris that Concuſſion of the Brain which agitates the Soul and 
the Animal Spirits: En | PD 
The Motion of the Soul towards Good is ſo much ſtronger, as the View of Good is more ſenſible 
and apparent; and the Morion of the Spirits that proceed ftom the Brain, and. How into the other 
- Parcs of the Body, is the more violent, as the Vibration of the Fibres of the Brain, cauſed by the 
*T:nprefiion. of the Object or of the Imagination, is more forcible; becauſe thar Concuthon of the 
Bruin occationing a more ſenfible and hvely View of Good, neceffarily makes the Commorion of 
 tizz2 Soul in rhe Paſſions to increaſe proportionably to the Motion of the Spirits. 

Thote Commotions of the Soul are nor different from thoſe that immediately follow the In- 
tcliectual View of Good, which we have mentioned before : only they are ſtronger and livelyer, 
becanle of rhe Union of the Soul and Body, and the ſenfibleneſs of the. View that produces them. 
The fixth thing to be met with is the Senſation of the Paſhon , the Senſation of Love, Hatred, 
Deine, Joy or Sorrow: This Senſation is not at all different from rhat which has been ſpoken of; 
- only "ris livelyer, becauſe the Body has a greater ſhare in it : but *tis always attended with contu- 
| ſea Senlarion of SatistaCtion, that makes all the Paſſions grateful ; which is the laſt thing ro be 
t0u114 in each of thern, as has been already hinted. _ 

The Caule of this laſt Senſarion is ſuch; Ar the ſight of the Object of a Paſſion, or.of any new 
Circumſtance, part of rhe Animal Spirits are driven from the Head to the outward Parts of the 
B-udy, ro put ir in the Diſpohtion that the Paſhon requires ; together with which fome other 
Syirics make a violent deſcent into the Heart, Lungs, and other V:/cera, to draw from thence 
tne necetſary Supplies, as has been already ſufficiently explained. Now the Body is never in a 
_ c{avenienr Stare, bur the Soul reliſhes it with great Satisfaction z whereas it is never in a State 
conrrary to irs Good and Preſervation, but that ſhe endures it with pain. And therefore when we 
toilow che Morions of our Paſhons, and ſtop not the Courſe of the Spirits, which the View of 
Lie \JoJet of che Paſhon produces in the Body, to put in it the moſt convenient State with rela- 
tion to tnar Objea, the Soul by Nature's Law is afteQted with a Senſation of Satisfaction and De- 
1.2htr, becauſe her Body is in the Diſpoſition it requires : whereas when, according to the Laws 
0: ix2alon, the Soul ſtops the Current of the Spirits, and withſtands thoſe Paſhons, ſhe ſutfters a 
Pain proportionable to the Evil that may from thence ariſe to the Body. - 

For as the Reflection that the Soul makes upon her {elf is neceflarily accompanied with the Joy 
or Sorrow of the Mind, and afterwards with the Joy or Sorrow of the Senſes ; when doing her 
Darcy, and ſubmitting to the Orders of God, ſhe is conſcious that ſhe is in a due and convenient 
{tate; or when having given her {elf up to her Paſſions, ſhe is afterwards affeQed with Remorſe, 
which teaches her that ſhe is in a corrupt Diſpoſition: So the Courſe of the Spirits raiſed for the 
- good of the Body, is firſt attended with ſenſible, and afterwards with Spiritual Joy or Sorrow, 
* according as the Courſe of the Animal Spirits is retarded or promoted by the Will. 

| There is however this, notable difterence betwixt the IntelleQual Joy that attends the clear 


Knowledge of the good Eſtate of the Soul, and the ſenfible Pleaſure that accompanies the confu- 


ſel Senſation of the good diſpoſition of the Body; that the intelleCtual Joy is ſolid and ſubſtan- 
tial, without Remorſe, and as immutable as its Original Cauſe, the Truth; whereas ſenſible Joy 
is almoſt ever followed with the Sorrow of the Mind, or the Remorſe of the Conſcience, and 15 
as reſtleſs and fickle, as the Paſſion or Agiration of the Blood from whence it proceeds. To con- 
clude, the firſt is for the molt part attended with an exceeding Joy of the Senſes when it is derived 
trom the Knowledge of the great good that the Soul poſlefles; whereas the other is very rarely ac- 


companied with any great Joy of the Mind, though it proceeds from a Good, conſiderable for the 
Body, bur contrary to the Good or Perfection of the Soul. xs | _ 


'Tis nevertheleſs true, -'That without the Grace of our Lord, the ſatisfaCtion the Soul reliſhes 
when ihe gives her {elf up to her Paſhons is more grateful, than that which ſhe enjoys when ſhe 
tollows the Rules of Reaſon; which ſatisfaction is the Source of all the Diſorders that have at- 
tended the Original Sin, and would have made us all Slaves to our Paſſions, had not the Son of 
God rid ws from their Tyraony, by the Delectation of his Grace. For what I have ſaid on behalf 
ot the Joy of the Mind in oppoſition to the Joy of rhe Senſes, is only true amongſt the Chriſtians, 
and was alrogether falſe in the Mouths of Seneca, Epicurus, and all the moſt rational of the Hea- 
then hag: agothh, becauſe the Toke of Chrift is only /iwzer to thoſe that belong to him, and his 
burthen only light; when his Grace helps us ro ſupport the Weight of it, ae " a Þ 
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CHAZ Iv. - 
That the Pleaſure and Motion of the Paſſions engage us in Errours, and falſe 


Tudgments about Good ; That we ought continually to reſiſt them. How to 
impugn Libertiniſm. 


L L thoſe general Qualities and EffeCts of the Paſſions, that we have hitherto treated of, are 
{A not free, they are in us without our Leave, and nothitig bur the Conſent of our Will is 
wholly in our Power. The View or Apprehenſion of Good is naturally followed with a Motion 
of Love, a Senſation of Love, a Concuſſion of the Brain, a Motion of the Spirits, a new Com- 
motion of the Soul that encreaſes the firſt - Motion of Love, a new Senſation of the Soul, that 
likewiſe augments the firſt Senſation of Love z and laſtly, a Senſation of Satisfaction which re- 
 compenſes the Soul for the Bodies being in a conventent State. All this happens to the Soul and 
Body naturally and mechanally ; that is, withour her having any part in it, nothing but her Con- 
ſent being her own real Work. This Conſent we muſt regulate, preſerve, and keep free, in ſpite 
of all the Struggle and Attempts of the Paſſions. We ought to. ſubmit our Liberty to none but 
God, and to yield to nothing but to the Voice of the Author of Nature, to inward Evidence, and 
Conviction, and to the ſecret Reproaches of our Reaſon. We ought never to conſent, but when 
we plainly ſee, we ſhould make af ill Uſe of our Liberty, in with-holding our Conſent. This is 
the principal Rule to be obſerv'd tor the avoiding of Errour. 

God only makes us evidently perceive, That we oltght to yield to what he requires of us ; to 
him alone therefore we ought to devote our Services. There is no Evidence in the Allurements 
and Carefles, in the Threats and Frightnings cauſed in us of the Paſſions ; they are only confu- 
{ed and obſcure Senſations, to which we mult never yield up our ſelves. We muſt wait till all 
thoſe falſe Glimpſes of the Paſſions vaniſh, till a purer Light illuminates us, till God ſpeaks in- 
wardly to us. We mult enter within our ſelves, and there ſeek him that never leaves us, that 
always enlightens us. He ſpeaks low, but his Voice is diſtinct; his Light is weak, but pure. But 
no, his Voice is as ſtrong as *tis diftint, and his Light 1s as bright and attive as *tis pure. Bur 
our Paſſions continually keep us from home, and by their Noiſe and Darkneſs, hinder us from 
being inſtruQed by his Voice, and laminated by his Light. He ſpeaks even to thoſe that ask him 
no Queſtions; and thoſe, whom Paſſions have carried fartheſt from him, fail not yet many times 

14. iv, to hear ſome of his Words, but loud, threatning, aſtoniſhing Words, ſharper than a rwo-edged 

:2,13, Sword, piercing into the inmoſt Receſles of the Soul, and diſcerning the Thoughts and Deſigns of 
the Heart. For all things are open to his Eyes, and he cannot ſee the unruly Adtions of Sinners, 
without laſhing them inwardly with ſmarting Reproofs. We muſt then re-enter into our ſelves, 
and approach near him ; we muſt interrogate him, liſten to him, and obey him, for by always 
liftning to him, we ſhall never be deceived , and always obeying him, we ſhall never be ſubjeQ- 
ed to the Inconſtancy of the Paſſions, and the Miſeries due to Sin. 

We muſt not, like ſome pretenders to Wit, whom the Violence of Paſſion has reduced to the 
Condition of __ who, having a long time deſpiſed the Law of God, ſeem at laſt to have 
retained no Knowledge of any other than zhat of their infamous Paſſions : We muſt not, I ſay, 
imagine, as do thoſe Men of Fleſh and Blood, that it is following God, and obeying the Voice 
of the Author of Nature, to give up our {elves to the Motions of Paſſions, and to comply 
with the ſecret Deſires of our Heart : This is the utmoſt poſſible Blindneſs, *tis, according. to 
St, Paul, the temporal Puniſhment of Impiety and Idolatry, that is to ſay, the Deſert of the 
moſt enormous Crimes. And herein indeed the greatneſs of this terrible Puniſhment conſiſts, that, 
inſtead. of allaying the Anger of God, as do all the others in this World, it continually exalperates 
and encreaſes it, till that dreadful Day comes, wherein his juſt Wrath ſhall break out to the Con- 
tuſion of Sinners. 

Their Arguings however ſeem likely enough, as being agreeable to common Senſe, countenanc'd 
by the Paſhons, and ſuch, I am ſure, as all the Philoſophy of Zero could never overthrow. We 
muſt love Good, ſay they ; Pleaſure is the Sign which Nature has affix'd to it to make it known, 
and that Sign can never be fallacious, fince God has inſtituted it to diſtinguiſh Good from Evil. 

| ; We muſt avoid Evil, fay they again ; Pain is the Charatter which Nature has annex'd to it, and 
| a Token in which we cannot be miſtaken ; fince it was inſtituted by God for the diſtinguiſhing 
ir from Good. We feel Pleaſure in complying with our Paihons, Trouble and Pain in oppoſing 
them; and therefore the Author of Nature will have us to give up our ſelves to our Paſſions, and 
never to refift them, fince the Pleaſure and Pain wherewith he afteCts us-in thoſe Caſes, are the 
infallible Criterion of his Will. And conſequently, it is to follow God, to comply with the De- 
fire of our Hearts ; and *tis to obey his Voice, to yield to the Inſtinct of Nature, which moves 
us to the ſatisfying our Senſes and our Paſſions. This is their way of Reaſoning, whereby they 
confirm themſelves in their infamous Opinions : And thus they think to ſhun the ſecret Reproofs 
| _ of their Reaſon; and in Puniſhment of their Crime God ſuffers them to be dazzled by thole talſe 
®  Glimpſes; delufive Glarings, which blind them inſtead of inlightning them, and ſtrike them with 
iuch an inſenfible Blindneſs, as they do not fo much as wiſh to be cured of it, God delivers 

| | | them 
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them to a reprobate Senſe, he gives them up to the Deſires of their corrupt Heart ; to ſhameful 
Paſtions, to Actions unworthy of Men, as the Holy Scripture ſpeaks, that having fatned them- 
ſelves by their Debauches, they may to all Eternity be the fit Szcr7fice of his Vengeance. 

Bur ler us ſolve this Difficulty which they ofter. The Sect of Zero, hot Knowing how to un- 
tic the Knot, has cut it, by denying that Pleaſure is a Good, and Pain an Evil: But that's too 
venturous a Stroke, and a Subtertuge unbecoming Philoſophers, and very unlikely, I am ſure, to 
convert thoſe who are convinc'd by Experience, That a great Pain 1s a great Evil. Since there- 
tore Zeno, and all his Heathen Philoſophy, cannot ſolve the Difficulty oft the Eprexres, we muſt 
have recourſe to a 'more folid and inlightned Philoſophy. TR PV 

 *Tis true, that Pleaſure is Good, and Pain Evil ; and that Pleaſure and Pain have been Join'd 
by the Author of Nature to the Uſe of certain Things, by which we judge whether they are Good 
or Evil, which make us perſue the Good and fly from the Evil, and almoſt ever follow the Mo- 
tions of the Paſhons. All this is true, but relates only to the Body, which to preſerve, and keep 
long a Lite much like to that of Beaſts, we muſt ſufter our ſelves to be ruled by our Paſſions and 
Detires. . The Senſes and Pafſhons are only given us for the good of the Body ; ſenſible Pleaſure 
is the indelible CharaCter which Nature has affix*d to the Uſe of certain Things, that without 
putting our Reaſon to the trouble of examining them, we might preſently imploy them for the 
preſervation of the Body ; but not with intent that we ſhould-loye them: For we ought only to 
love thoſe Things which Reaſon undoubtedly manifeſts to be our Good. 

We are Reaſonable Beings; and God, who is our Sovereign Good, requires not of us a blind, 
an inſtinctive, a compell'd Love, as I may fay, but a Love of Choice, an enlightned Love, a Love 
that ſubmits to him our whole Intellectual and Moral Powers. He inclines us to the Love of 
him, in ſhewing us by the Light that attends the DeleCtation of his Grace, that he is our Chief 
Good ; but he moves us towards the Good of the Body only by InſtinCt and a contuſed Senſation 
of Pleaſure, becauſe rhe Good of the Body is undeſerving of either the Attention of our Mind, 
or the Exerciſe of our Reaſon. oo ON 

Moreover, our Body is not our ſelves ; "tis ſomething that belongs to us, and, abſolutely 
ſpeaking, we cannor ſubliſt without it: The Good of the Body therefore is not properly our 
Good ;: tor Bodies can be but the Good of Bodies. We may make uſe of them for the Body, 
buc we mult not be taken up with them. Our Soul has alſo her own Good, v2. the only Good 
that is ſuperiour to her, the only one that preſerves her, that alone produces in her Senſations of 
Pleaſure and Pain : For indeed none of the ObjeQts of the Senſes can of themſelves give us any 
Senſarion ot them ; it is only God who aflures us of their Preſence, by the Senſation he gives us 
of them; which is a Truth that was never underſtood by the Heathen Philoſophers. 

We may and muſt love that which is able to make us ſenfible of Pleaſure, I grant it : But by that 
very Reaſon we ought only to love God, becauſe he only can att upon our Soul ; and the utmoſt | 
that ſenſible Objects can do, is to move the Organs of our Senſes. But what matters ir, | 
you'll ſay. from whence thoſe grateful Senſations come ? I will taſte *em. O thou ungratefu} b | 
Wretch ! know the Hand that ſhowres down Good upon thee. You "require of a juſt 
God unjuſt Rewards : You defire he ſhould recompence you for the Crimes you commit againſt 
him, and.even at the very time of committing them ; you make uſe of his immutable Will, 
which is the Otder and Law of Nature, to wreſt from him undeſerved Favours ;. for with a 
guilty Managery you produce in your Body fuch Motions as oblige him to make you reliſh all 
{forts of Pleaſures. But Death ſhall diflolve that Body ; and God, whom you have made ſubſer- 
vient to your unjuſt Defires, will make you ſubſervient to his juſt Anger, and mock at you in his 
turn. | 

*Tis very hard, I confeſs, that the. Enjoyment of Corporeal Good ſhould be attended with 
Pleaſure, and that the Poſſeſſion of the Good of the Soul ſhould often be conjoin'd with Pain 
and Anguiſh. We may indeed believe it to be a great Diſorder, by this Reafon, that Pleaſure 
being the Charafter of Good, and Pain of Evil, we ought to poſleſs a SatisfaCtion infinitely great- 
er in loving God, than in making uſe of ſenſible Things; fince He is the true, or rather the only 
Good of the Mind. So doubtleſs will it be one Day, and ſo was it moſt probably before Sin 
entred into the World : At leaſt, *tis very certain, that before the Fall Man ſuffered no Pain in 
diſcharging his Duty. | 

Bur God is withdrawn from us fince the Fall of Adam , he is no more our Good by Nature, 
bur only by Grace ; we-feel now no Delight and Satisfa&tion in the Love of him, and he rather 
thruſts us from, than draws us to him. - If we follow him, te gives us a Rebuft; if we run at- 
ter him, he ſtrikes us ; and if we be obſtinate in our Perſuit, he continues to handle us more ſe- 
verely, by inflicting very lively and ſenfible Pains upon us. And when, being weary of walking 
through the rough and {tony Ways of Vertue, without being ſupported by the Repaſt of Good, 
or ſtrengthned by any Nouriſhment, we come to feed upon ſenſible Things, he faſtens us to them 
by the reliſh of Pleaſure, as though he would reward us for turning back trom-him, to run after 
counterfeit Goods. Tn ſhort, fince Men have finn'd, it ſeems, God is not pleas'd that they ſhould 
Jove him, think upon him, or eſtzem him their only and ſovereign Good. It is only by the de- 
leQable Grace of Chriſt our Mediator, that we fſenfibly perceive that God is our proper Good 
For Pleaſure being the ſenfible Mark of Good, we then perceive God to be our Good, when the 
Grace of our Redeemer makes us love him with Pleaſure. | 

Thus the Soul not knowing her own Good, either by a clear View, or by Senfation, whout 
the Grace of Fe/7s Chriſt, the takes the Good of the Body tor her own; ſhe loves it, and cloſes 
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to it with a ſtrifter Adheſion by her Will, than ever ſhe did by the {/t Inſtit3tion of Nature. 
For Corporeal Good being now the only one left that is ſenſible, muſt needs operate upon Man 
with more Violence, ſtrjke his Biain livelier, and conſequently be felt and imagined by the Soul 
in a more ſenſible manner: And the Animal Spirits receiving a more vehement Agitation, the Will 
by conſequence muſt love it with a greater Ardency and Pleaſure. 
The Soul might before Sin blot our of her Brain the too lively Image of Corporeal Good, and 
diſfpare the ſenſible Pleaſure this Image was attended with. The Body being ſubject to the Mine, 
the Soul might on a ſudden ſtop the quavering Concuſſion of the Fibres of the Brain, and the Com- 
motion of the Spirits, by the meer Conſideration of her Duty : But ſhe loſt that Power by Sin. 


Thoſe Traces of the Imagination, and thoſe Motions of the Spirits, depend no more upon her ; 


- whence it neceſſarily follows, that the Pleaſure, which by the Inſtitution of Nature is conjoin'd 
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to thoſe Motions and Traces, muſt uſurp the whole Pofleiſtion of the Heart. * Man cannort long 
reſiſt that Pleaſure by his own Strength ; *tis Grace that muſt obtain a perfeQ Vitory ; Reaſon 
alone can never doe it : None but God, as the Author of Grace, can overcome himſelf as the Au- 


thor of Nature, or rather exorate himſelt as the Revenger of Adam's Rebellion. 


The Sroicks, who had but a confuſed Knowledge of the Diſorders of Original Sin, could not 
anſwer the Epicures. Their Felicity was but Idea/, ſince there is no Happineſs without Pleaſure, 
and no Pleaſure to be ſenſibly perceiv'd by them in Vertuous ACtions. They might feel indeed 
ſome Joy in following the Rules of their phantaſtick Vertue ; becauſe Joy is a natural Conſe- 
quence of the Conſciouſneſs our Soul has of being in the moſt convenient State. That Spiritual 
Joy might bear up their Spirits tor a while, but was not ſtrong enough to withſtand Pain, and over- 
come Pleaſure. Secret Pride, and not Joy, made them keep their Countenance z for when io 
body was preſent, all their Wiſdom and Strength. vaniſhed, juſt as Kings of the Stage loſe all 
their Grandeur in a Moment. 

It is not ſo with thoſe Chriſtians that exaQly follow the Rules of the Goſpel. Their Joy is 
ſolid, becauſe they certainly know, that they are in the moſt convenient State: Their Joy is grear, 
becauſe the Good they poſſeſs through Faith and Hope is Infinite ; for the Hope of a great Good 
is always attended with a great Joy ; and that Joy is ſo much livelier, as the Hope is ſtronger ; 
becauſe a ſtrong Hope repreſenting the Good as preſent, neceſlarily produces Joy, as alſo that ſen- 
ſible Pleaſure which ever attends the Prefence of Good. Their Joy is not reſtleſs and uneaſie. 
becauſe grounded on the Promiſes of God, confirm'd by the Blood of his Son, and cheriſhed by 
that inward Peace and unutterable Sweetneſs of Charity, which the Holy Ghoſt ſheds into their 
Hearts. Nothing can ſeparate them from their true Good, which they reliſh and take Compla- 
cency in by the DeleCtation of Grace. The Pleaſures of CO Good are not ſo great as 
thole they feel in the Love of God. They love Contempt and Pain : They feed upon Diſgraces, 
and the Pleaſure they find in their Sufferings, or rather the Pleaſure they find in God, for whom 
they deſpiſe all rhe reft, to unite themſelves to him, is ſo raviſhing and tranſporting, as to make 
them ſpeak a new Language, and even boaſt ; as the Apoſtles did of their Miſeries and Abuſes, 
when zhey departed from the preſence of the Council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 


fuffer ſhame for the Name of FESUS. Such is the Diſpolition of Mind in true Chriſtians, 


when they are moſt baſely affronted for the Defence of Truth. 

CHRIST being come to reſtore the Order which Sin had overthrown, and that Order re- 
quiring that the greateſt Goods he accompanied with the moſt ſolid Pleaſures ; it is plain, that 
things ought to be in the manner we have ſaid. But we may farther confirm and ſtrengthen Rea- 
ſon by Experience ; for *tis known, that as ſoon as any Perſon has formed but the bare Reſolution 
ro deſpiſe all for God, he is commonly afteCted with a Pleaſure or internal Joy, that makes him 
as ſenſibly and lively perceive that God is his Good, as he knew it evidently before. 

The true Chrittians aſſure us every Day, that the Joy they feel in an unmixt loving and ſerving 
God, is inexpreſfſible ; and *tis but reaſonable to believe the Relation they make of what happens 
within them. On the contrary, the Impious are perpetually vexed with horrible Diſquietudes ; 
and thoſe that are ſhar'd betwixt God and the World, partake of the Joys of the Juſt, and of 
the Vexations of the Impious : They complain of their Miſeries, and *tis reaſonable to: believe 
that their Complaints are not groundleſs. God ſtrikes Men to the Quick, and through the very 
Heart, when they love any thing beſides him ; and *tis this Stroke that cauſes a real Miſery. He 
Pours an exceeding Joy into their Minds, when all their Adherencies are to him only, and that 
ſoy is the Spring of true Felicity. The Abundance of Riches and Elevation to Honours being; 
without us, cannot cure us of the Wound God makes ; and Poverty and Contempt, that are 


Likewiſe without us, cannot hurt us under the Almighty's Protection. 


By what we have ſaid, *ris plain, That the Objetts of the Paſſhons are not our Good, that we 
muſt not follow their Motions, unleſs it befor the Preſervation of Life ; that ſenfible Pleaſure 
bears the like Proportion to Good, as Senſations to Truth ; and that as our Senſes deceive us in 
Matters of Truth, ſo do likewiſe our Paſſions in point of our Good ; that we ought to yield to 
the DeleCtation of Grace, becauſe it evidently moves us to the Love of a true Good, is not fol- 
lowed with the ſecret Reproaches of Reaſon, as the blind Inftin&t and contuſed Pleaſure of the 
Paſhons ; bur is always attended with a ſecrer Joy, ſuitable to the good State we are in. Laſt of 
all, fince God alone can operate upon the Mind of Man, he cannot find any Happineſs out of 
God, unleſs we would ſuppoſe that God rewards Diſobedience, or that he commands to love 
more, what /efs deſerves to be loved, a ears, 


: | - CHAP, 


Chap. Y. The Sareb after Truth: 


CHAP. V, 
That the PerfeStion of the Mind conſiſts in its Union with God, by the Know- 
ledge of Truth, aud the Lowe of Uertne; and contrariwiſe, that its Im- 


perſedtion proceeds only from its Dependency on the Body, cauſed by the 
Diſorder of the Senſes and Paſſons. 


HE ſhorteſt RefleQion is ſufficient to let us know, that the Good of the Mind muſt needs be 
ſomething of a Spiritual Nature, for our Bodies are much inferiour to our Mind ; they are 
unable ro at&t upoff it by their own ſtrength ; they cannot immediately unite themſelves to it , 
laſtly," they are not intelligible of themſelves, and therefore cannct be its Good : whereas Spiri- 
tual things ueing intelligible of their own Nature, can be united to the Mind, and conſequently 
be itz Good, provided they be Superiour to it. For that a thing may be the Good of the Mind; 
it m:| not only be Spiritual as ir ſelf; but it muſt alſo be Superiour to it, that it may att up- 
on -:, enlighten ic, and reward it  fince otherwiſe it cannot make it pertecter and happier, nor by 
co::iequeice Fe its Good. Now, of all Intelligible or Spiritual things, God alone 1s thus Supe- 
riot io-the Mind ; whence it follows, That nothing but God alone, either is, or can be, our true 
Goo; and that we cannot become either more happy or more perfect, but, by enjoying him. _ 
F very. one 1s perſuaded rhat the Knowledge of Truth, and tne Love of Vertue, make the Mind 
mo's peitect , and that the Blindneſs of rhe Mind, and the Depravation of the Heart, leſſens its 
natural Pertection. The Knowledge of Truth, and the Love of Vertue, cannot then be any thing 
elſe bi: the Union of the Mind ro God; or, if I may fo ſpeak, a Poſlefſion of him : and, on 
the concary, the Blindneſs of the Mind, and the Depravation of the Heart, can be nothing elſe 
buc « ſenaracion of the Mind from God, and its Union with fomething Inferiour to it, 0:2. with 
the P:4y ; fince that is the only Union that can make it imperfect and unhappy. And therefore 
to know che Truth, or to know things as far as they are agreeable to the Rules of Truth, is 
really ro know Ged. And to love Vertue, or to love things as far as they are. amiable, or accord- 
ing io the Rules of Vertue, is to love him. 

The Aid 1s fituate, as it were, betwixt God and Bodies, betwixt Good and Evil, between 
thai wich eniighrens, and that which blinds it ; that which rules, and that which-miſrules it; that 
wh'-n can m2ke irc pertect and happy. and that which can render it imperfeCt and miſerable. When 
it Q1icovers lcme Truth, or lees things as they are in their own Nature; it ſees them in the Ideas 
oft God. that is, diſcovers them by a clear and diſtin view of what is in God repreſenting them. 
Fo;., :5 I have obſerved elſewhere, the Mind of Man contains not in it ſelf the PerteQions or Ideas 
O1 Ui the Beings it is capable of perceiving : *tis not the univerſal Being, and therefore cannot 
ſec 31. 11 {elt ſuch rhings as are diſtinguith'd from _it ſelf. It does not inftruQ or enlighten it ſelf, 
by conſviring with it ſelf, as being neither Perfection nor Light to it ſelf; it ſtands in need to be 
erl.giuned by the immenſe Light of Eternal Truth. Thus the Mind, by knowing Truth, is united 
to Q0d, and in ſome manner knows and poſſeſſes him. 

We may not only ſay, That a Mind perceiving the Truth, partly knows God, who compre- 
he:ds it ; we may add alſo, That in ſome fort it knows things as God himſelf knows them: 
For the Mind knows their true Relations, and ſo does God ; the Mind ſees them in viewing the 
PericQtions of God that reprefent them ; God perceives them the ſame way : for God neither per- 
ceives by Senſe, nor Imagination ; but ſees in himſelf, as being the IntelleQual World, the Cor- 
poreal and Senſible World, which he has created. *Tis the {ame with the Mind in its Knowledge 
of Truth : it comes. not to it by Senſation or Imagination; for Senſations and Pantaſms ofter 
but falſe Repreſentations of things to the Mind ; ſo that whoſoever diſcovers the Truth, ſees it in 
the Intellectual World, to which *tis united, and in which Good ſees it ; for this material and 
ſenſible World, is not intelligible of it ſelf: fo that the Mind ſees in the Light of God as does 
God himlfelt, all the things which it plainly ſecs, though it ſees them very imperfeRly and ſo ve- 
ry ditterently from God in that reſpect. Thus when the Mind ſees Truth, it not only is united 
to God, ollalibs and beholds God, bur alſo ſees Truth in one ſenſe as God himſelt ſees it. 

So when we love according to the Rules of Vertue, we love God ; for by regulating our Love 
according to theſe Rules, the Impreſſion of Love towaids him, which he continually produces 
in qur Heart, is not turn'd oft by tree Will, nor chang'd into Selt-Love. The Mind at that time 
freely follows the Impreſhon which God gives : and God never giving any Impreſhon which does 
not tend towards him ; fince he only acts tor himſelt, it is plain, That to love according to the 
Rules of Vertue, is to love God. | 
Bur '*tis not only to love God , *tis likewiſe to love as God loves : He loves himſelf only, and 
his Works bur becauſe rhey relate to his Perfections, and proporrionably to the degrees of Con- 
formity they have with them ; It being the lame Love by which God loves himſelf, and what:- 
ever he has made or done. To love according to the Rules of Vertue, is to love God only, to 
love him in all things, and to love things proportionably as they partake of his Goodneſs and 
Purtetions, lince this is to love them xpeting to the degree they are lovely. In ſhort, W to 
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love by the Impreiſion of the ſame Love by which God loves himſelf; for tis the Love by which 
God loves himſelf, and whatever elſe with relation to him, that animates us, when we love as we 
ought: whence I conclude, That.we then love, as God loves. | 

It is therefore evident, That the Knowledge of Truth, and the regular Love of Vertue, conſtitute 
all our PerteCttion, ſince they are the coftomary Attendants on our Union with God; which alſo 
aftords vs the Enjoyment of him, as. tar as we are capable of it, in this Lite : whereas the Blindneſs 
of the Mind, and the Depravation of rhe Heart, make our Impertection; and are the Reſults of the 
Union of our Soul and Body, as I have proved in ſeveral Places; ſhewing that we never know 
the {les nor love tlie real Good, when we follow the Impreſſions of our Senſes, Imaginations, 
and Faikons. = 


upon the Mind but as occaſional Cauſes : that the Mind cannot immediately, or by ir ſelf, enjoy 
any Corporeal thing, and that all the ways it has of uniting to an ObjeC& are by its Knowledge 
and Love ; that God only is ſuperiour to.it, can reward or puniſh it, by Senſations of Pleaſure or 
Pain. that can enlighten and move it, in a word, act upon it. Thoſe Truths, though moſt evi- 
dent to attentive Minds, are not however ſo powerful to convince us, as is the deceiving Ex- 
perience of a ſenfible Impreflion. 

When we confider ſomething as part of our ſelves, or look on our ſelves as a part of that 
thing, we judge it our Good to be united to it ; we love it, and this love is ſo much the greater, 


2s the thing, whereunto we think our ſelves united, ſeems to be a more conſiderable part of the 


whole we make up together with it. Now there are two ſorts of Proofs, which perſuade us 
that a thing is part of our ſelf, v:z. the Inſtindt of Senſation, and the Evidence of Reaſon. 

By the Inſtinct of Senſation 1 am oe ng that my Soul is united to my Body, or that my 
Body makes part of my Being; but 1 have no full Evidence of it, ſince I know it not by the 
light of Reaſon, but by the Pain or Pleaſure I feel at the preſence and impreſſion of Obje&ts. My 
Hand is prick'd, I ſuffer Pain; thence I conclude, that my Hand makes part of my ſelf: my Cloaths 
are rent, and I endure nothing ; therefore, I ſay, my Cloaths arenot my ſelf: my Hair is cut with- 
out Pain, but cannot be pluck'd up without ſmart; that puzzles the Philoſopher. ,and he knows 


not what to determine. In the mean while this perplexity ſhows, that even the wiſeſt rather Judge 


by the inſtin& of Senſation than by the light of Reaſon, that ſuch or ſuch things belong or belong 
not to themſelves. For ſhould they determine them by Evidence, and the light of Reaſon, they 
would quickly know, that the Mind and the Body are two ſorts of Beings, altogether oppoſite ; 
that the Mind cannot be united to the Body by it ſelf, and rhat the Soul is wounded when the 
Body is ftruck, only becauſe of her Union with God. *Tis then only by the Inſtinct of the Senſa- 
tion that we look on our Body, and all the ſenſible things to which we are united, as part of our 
{elves, that is, as belonging to that which thinks and feels in us: For what zs zot, cannot be known 
by evident Reaſon, fince Evidence diſcovers Truth alone. | 

- But on the contrary, tis by the light of Reaſon that we know-the Relation we have with In- 
tcllectual things. We diſcover, by a clear View of the Mind, that we are united to God in a more 
frict and eſſential manner than to our Body ; that without him we are nothing, and neirher can 
doe, nor know, neither will, nor be ſenſible of any thing : that he is our All, or if we may ſo 
{peak, that we make up a whole with him, of which we are but an infinitely ſmall part. The 
light of Reaſon diſcovers us a thouſand Motives to love God only, and to diſpiſe Bodies, as un- 
worthy of cur Love. But we are not naturally ſenſible of our Union to God, nor perſuaded 
that he is our All, by the InſtinQ of ſenſe; *tis only the Grace of our Lord which produces in ſome 
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Men that ſpiritual ſenſe to help them to overcome the contrary Senſations, by which they are united 
to their Body. For God, as the Author of Nature, inclines Minds to the love of him by a Know- 
 ledpe of Illumination, and not of Inſtin& ; and in all probability, *tis but ſince the Fall that God, 

as the Author of Grace, has ſupetadded Inſtinct to Illumination, becauſe our lighr is at preſent {0 
mighrily impair'd, as to be incapable of bringing us to God, being belides continually weakn'd by 
contrary pleaſure or inftinct, and tendred ineffectual. Tent 

_ We therefore diſcover by the light of the Mind, that we are united to God, and to the intel- 
Jectual World which he contains; and are convinced by Senſation, that we are united to our Body, 
and by it to the material and ſenſible World God has Created: Bur as our Senſations are more 
lively, moving, frequent and laſting than our Illuminations, ſo *tis not ſtrange that our Senſa- 
tions ſhould agitate us, and quicken our love for ſenſible things ; whereas our Light diihpates and 
vaniſhes, without producing any zeal and ardency for Truth: ba | | 

'Tis true that ſeveral Men are perſuaded thar God is their real Good, love him as their All, 
and earneſtly deſire to ſtrengthen and increaſe their Union with him. But few evidently know, 
that by meditating on the Truth we unite our ſelves to God, as far as natural ſtrength can attain z 
thar ir is a ſort of Enjoyment of him, to contemplate the true Ideas of things ; and that that ab- 
{tractel view of ſome general and immutable Trurhs, on which all the particulars depend, are 
tights of a Mind thar ſequeſters it ſelf from the Body to unite ir {elf to God.' Metaphyticks, 
{heculucive Mathemaricks, and all thoſe univerfal Sciences, which regulate and contain the par- 
ticular, as the Univerſal Being comprehends all particular Beings, ſeem to be Chimerical to moſt 
Mein, as well to the pious as to thoſe that do nor love God. So' that I dare hardly make bold 
to ſay, that rhe ſtudy of thoſe Sciences is the moſt pure and perfect Application to God, that the 
Mind may be naturally capable of, and that it is by the fight ofthe Intellectual World, which is 
their Object, that God has produced and ftill knows this fenfible Wosld, from which Bodies re- 
ceive their Lite, as Spirits live from the other. 
Thoſe that purely follow the Impreſſions of their Senſes, and motions of their Paſſons, are not 
capable of reliſhing the Truth, becauſe it flatters them not. And even the Vertuous, who conſtant- 
ly oppole their Patfons when they profter them falſe Goods, do not always refift them when 
they conceal from them the Truth, and make it deſpicable; becauſe one may be pious without be- 
ing a Man of parts. To pleaſe God we need not exactly know, that our Senſes, Imagination, 
and Paſhons, always repreſent things otherwiſe than they are; fince it appears not that our Lord 


and his Apoſtles ever intended to undeceive us of ſeveral Errours upon this matter, which Deſcar- 
zes has dilcover'd to us. © 


There is a great difference betwixt Faith and Underſtanding, the Goſpel and Philoſophy : the. 


Dy Clowns are capable of Faith, but few can attain to the pure Knowledge of Evident Truth. 
"ith repreſents to vulgar Men God as the Creator of Heaven and Earth, which is a ſufficient mo- 
tive of Love and Duty towards him; whereas Reaſon, -knowing that God was God before he was 
Creator, not only conſiders him in his Works, but alſo, endeavours to contemplate him in himſelf; 
or in that immenſe Idea of the infinitely perfect Being, which is included in him. The Son of 
God, who is the Wiſdom of his Father, or the Eternal Truth, made himſelf Man, and became 
{enlible, that he might be known by Men of Fleſh and Blood, by groſs material Men ; that he 
might inſtruct them by that which was the Cauſe of their Blindneſs, and draw them to the love 
of him, and diſengage them from ſenſible goods, by.:the ſame things that had enflav'd them, 
for having to doe with Fools, he thought fit to take-upon him. a ſort of Folly whereby to make 
them wiſe: So that the moſt pious Men, and trueſt Believers, have not always the greateſt 
Underſtanding. They may know God by Faith, and love him by the help of his Grace, with- 
out underſtanding, that he is their All, in the ſenſe Philoſophers underſtand him; and without 
thinking, that the abſtraQted Knowledge of Truth is a ſort of a Union with him. We oughr 
not therefore to be ſurprized, if ſo few Perſons labour to ſtrengthen their natural Union with God 
by the Knowledge of Truth, fince to this there is required a continual oppoſition of the Impreffions 
of the Senſes and Paſſions, in a very different way from that which is uſual with the vox 
who are not always perſuaded, that the Senſes and Paſſions abuſe them in the manner that has been 
explain'd in the toregoing Books. 

The Senfarions and Thoughts, P which the Body has a ſhare, are the ſole and immediate Cauſe 
of the Paſſions, as proceeding fro the Concuſhon of the Fibres of the Brain, raifing ſome parti- 
cular Commotion in the Animal Spirits: And therefore Senſations are the only ſenfible proofs of 
our dependence on {ome things, which they excite us to love: but we feel not our Natural Uni- 
on with God, when we know the Truth, and do not ſo much as think upon him, becauſe he is, 
and operates in us ſo privately and inſenfibly, as to be imperceptible to our ſelves: And this is 
the Reaſon*that our natural Union with God raiſes not our Love for him. But it goes quite 
otherwiſe with our Union to ſenfible things. All our Senſations prove it, and Bodies APPEN be- 
fore our Eyes, when they actin us. Their ACtion is viſible and manifeſt. 'Otr Body is even 
more preſent to us than our Mind: and we conſider the former as the beſt part of our Selves. 
90 that our Union to our Body, and by it to ſenſible ObjeQts, excites in us a violent Love, which 
increaſes that Union, and makes us depend on things that.are infinitely below us. 
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C H A*'P: VI. 
Of the more general Errours of the Paſſions, with ſome particular Inſtances. 


*T1IS the part of Moral Philoſophy to diſcover the particular Etrours concerning Good, in 


, which our Paſſions engage us, to oppoſe irregular aftections, to reſtore the Integrity of the 
Heatt, and to rule the Courſe of our Life. But here we chiefly aim at giving Rules to the Mind. - 
and finding out the Cauſes of our Errours, in reference to Truth, ſo that wethall not proceed far- 
ther in thoſe Matters rhat relate to the Love of true Good. We are tending to the Inftrution of 
the Mind, and only take the Heart in the way, in as much as the Heart is its Maſter. We ſearch 
into Truth it ſelf, without a ſpecial ReſpeCt to our ſelves; and we conſider its Relation with us, 


* only becauſe that Relation is the Spring of Self-love's diſguiſing and concealing it from us: for 


Joan. 5.30. 


Joan. 19. 7+ 


Joan. 1t. 
48. 


2 Sam. 18. 
5, 


Odii, ut Hud; Nos Legem haberius, & 


we judge of all things by our Paſſions, whence it is that we miſtake in all things, the Judgments 
of Paſſions never agreeing with the Judgments of Truth. ; 
"Tis what we learn in theſe excellent Words of 
| OY apes \ Bernard. * Ne "JO = 
cum neſcit. Vis Fudicium Veratis audire* nh pt, Pula we 2 - = ” / . = 
Sjeuit audio, fic judico: ron /icut odr, non - 8 +. JETT FO08 


| Se bear a true Fudgment * As$1 hear, I judge, /ays our 
cut amo, non ficut timeo. ciu | OS Fog OV? 
fr 0, non ft wco. Eft Fudicrum 7 ;-be ſays not as I bate, as I love, or as [ fear. 


Here you have a Judgment of Hatred : We have a 
Law, ſay the Fews, and by that Law he ought to 
die. Here a Fudement of Fear : If we let him a- 
lone, ſay the Phariſees, the Romans ſhall come, 
and take away our Place and Nation. Here another 
of Love, as that of Pavid, ſpeaking of his Parricide 
Son, vpare the young Man Abſalom. 

Our Love, Hatred, and Fear cauſe us to make falſe Judgments only. Nothing but the pure 
Light of Truth can illuminate our Mind; nothing bur the diſtin Voice of our common Maſter 
can cauſe us ro make true Judgments, provided we only judge of what he ſays, and as he fays, in 
Imitation only of our Lord, as I hear 1 zxudge : But let's fee how it is that our Paſſions ſeduce us, 
that we may the eaſier reſift them. 

The Paſſions are ſo nearly related to the Senſes, that, remembring what hath been ſaid in the 
firſt Book, it will not be dithcult to explain, how they lead us into Errour ; becauſe the general 
Cauſes of the Errours of the Paſhons are altogether like to thoſe of the Errours of the Senſes. 

The moſt general Cauſe of the Errours of the Senſes, is, as we there have ſhewn, our attributing 
to external ObjeQs, or to the Body, the proper Senſations of our Soul, annexing Colours to the 
Superficies of Bodies, diftuſing Light, Sounds and Odours in the Air, and fixing Pain and Titil- 
{ation to thole Parts of'our Body that receive ſome Changes by the Motion of other contiguous 
Bodies. 

Almoſt the ſame thing may be ſaid of the Paſſions : we too raſhly aſcribe to the ObjeQs, that 
canſe, or ſeem to cauſe, them, all the Diſpofitions of our Heart, our Goodneſs, Meekneis, Malice, 
Sowrenefs, and all the other Qualities-of our Mind. The Object that begets ſome Paſhon in us. 
Teemes afrer a ſort to contain in it Telf the Paſſion produced in us, when we'confider it, as ſenſible 
things ſeem to contain in themſelves the Senſations, which their Preſence excites in us. When we 
love any Perſon, we are naturally inclin'd to believe-that he loves us, and can hardly imagine that 
he deſigns to hurt us, or to oppoſe our Defires. But if Hatred ſucceed in the place of Love, we 
cannot Perſuade our ſelves that he has any Aﬀection for us; we interpret all he does in the worſt 
Senſe, we are always diſtruſtful and upon our Guard, though he thinks not upon us, or perhaps 
intended to doe us Service. -In ſhort, we unjuſtly attribute to the Perſon that ſtirs up a paſſion in 
us, all the Diſpoſitions of our Heart, and with as much Imprudence, as we aſcribe to the Objets 
of the Senſes, all the Qualities of our Mind. wy | 

Moreover by the ſame Reaſon that we believe, other Men receive the ſame Senſations from the 
ſame ObjeQs as we do; we think they are agitated with the ſame Paſhons, for the fame SubjeQs 
it they are in a State of being ſuſceptible of them. We ſuppoſe them to love and defire the ſame 
things as we our ſelves do, whence proceed ſecret Jealoufies and Hatreds, if the defired Good can- 
not be enjoyed entire by ſeveral; for the contrary happens in Goods that can be poſleſſed without 
Diviſion by ſeveral Perſons, as Science, Vertue, the Sovereign Good, and the like. We alſo ſup- 
poſe that they hate, fear or tly from the ſame things that we do; whence proceed ſecret Plots 
of publick Affociations, according to the nature and ſtate of the thing hated, ' by which means we 
hope to rid our ſelves of our Mileries. | 

We therefore aſcribe to the Objects of our Paſſions the Commotions they produce in us, think- 
ing that all other Men, and even ſometimes Beaſts, are agitated as we are; and belides judge yet 
more raſhly, the Cauſe of our Paſſions, which is often but imaginary, is really in ſome ObjeRt. 

When we have a paſſionate Love for any, Body, his Grimace and Faces are charming, his Ug- 
neſs is not diftaſttul, his ill-compoſed Motions and Geſtures are regular, or at leaſt natural. If 
he never ſpeak, he is wiſe; it he be a great Talker, he is witty ; if he ſpeak upon all adventures, 

| he's 
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he's Univerſal ; if he continually interrupt others, it is becauſe he's full of Fire, of Life, and 
Opirit; if he pretend to top and ſway every where, *tis becauſe he deſerves it. Thus can Paſſion 
cover or diftemble the Impertections of Friends, and advantagiouſly ſer off their moſt iriconfider- 
able Qualities. | | FU ; | 

Bur when that Friendſhip, which only proceeds as other Paſſions do, from the Agitation of the 
Blood and Animal Spirits, comes to cool, through want of Heat and Spirits. fit to nouriſh it; when 
Intereft or ſome falſe Relation alters the Diſpoſition of the Brain ; then Hatred ſucceeding Love, 
is {ure to repreſent to us in that ObjeCt of our Paſſion all the Detects that are capable of ſtirring 
up our jult Averſion. We perceive in him Qualities quite contrary to thoſe we admired before : 

e are aſham'd of having lov'd him z and the ruling Paſhon never fails to juſtifie it ſelf, and to 
ridicule that which it has follow'd. | 7 SN 

The Power and Injuſtice of Paſſions are not included within ſuch narrow Limits as thoſe we 
have deſcribed, but extend infinitely farther ; not only diſguifing their principal Obje&, bur alſo 
whatever has any reference to it. They make us love not only the Qualities of our Friends, but 
alſo moſt part of thoſe of the Friends to our Friends. And in thoſe who are .endued with any 
ſtrengch and extent of Imagination, the Paſſions have ſo vaſt a teach and ourt-let, that it is not 
pothble to determine their Limits. hs 

Thoſe Things I have mention'd, are ſuch general and fruitful Principles of Errour, Prejudice, and 
Inuſtice, that it is impoſſible to obſerve all the Conſequences of them : Moſt of the Truths, or 
rather Errours, entertained in ſome Places, Times, Commonalties, and Families, procezd from 
thence. What is followed in Spazz, is rejected in France, what js true at Porzs, is talſe at Rome 
whar is certain amongſt the Domnrrcans, 1s uncertain amongſt the Franci/cans ; and what appears 
undoudted to the Black Fryars, ſeems an Errour to the White. The Domncans believe themſelves 
obliged ro ſtick to St. Thomas. Why ? Becauſe that DoQtor was one of their Order: Whereas the 
Franciſcans tollow the Opinion of Scotzs, becauſe he was a Black Fryar. 

There are likewiſe Truths and Errours proper to certain Times. The Earth turned two thou- 
land Years ago ; then it remain'd unmovable till our Days, wherein it has began to turn again: 
Ariftoile was formerly burnt, and a Provincial Council, approved by the Pope, moſt wiſely for- 
bad his Phyſicks to be taught : He was admired ever fince, and falls now again into Contempr. 
Opinions that are now publickly received in the Schools, were formerly rejected as Herefies, and 
their Aſſertors excommunicated by the Biſhops z becauſe Paſhons ſtirring up FaQions, Fa&ions 
eſtabliſh thoſe ſorts of Truths or Errours, that are as inconſiſtent as the Principle they proceed 


from. Men may indeed be indifferent as to the Unmovableneſs of the Earth, * or the Eflence of * conciy. 


Bodies, conftder'd in themſelves ; but they are no longer ſo, when they look on thoſe Opinions as 
defended by their Adverſaries. Thus Hatred, kept up by a confuſed ſenſe of Piety, breeds an in- 
diſcreet Zeal, that kindles by degrees, and at laſt produces ſuch Events, as are not ſo ſaurprizing 
to all. the World, till a great while after their arrival. | 

We can hardly imagine that Paſſions ſhould reach ſo far, becauſe we know not that their Im- 
petuoſity extends to whatever may fſatisfie them. Perhaps Haman would have done no harm to 
the 7ewtſh People ; but becauſe Mordecar, a Few, forbore to ſalute him, he on a ſudden deſign'd 
the deſtroying of the whole Nation, that his Revenge might be the more ſplendid. 
Two Men lue each other about a Piece of Land ; they. ought only to produce in Court their 
Titles to it, and to ſay nothing but what relates to the Caſe, or to {et it off fair. However, they 
{ſeldom fail to ſlander one another, to contradiCt each other in every thing, to raiſe trifling Con- 
teſtations and Accuſations, and te intricate the Suit with an infinity of Acceflary Circumſtances, 
which confound the Principal. In ſhort, the Paſſions reach as far as the ſight of the Mind does, 
in thoſe that are affeQted by them. I would fay, there is nothing to which we may ſuppoſe their 
Obje& to be related, but their Motion will extend to it; which is done after the following 
tinanner. | 

The Tracks of the Objets are ſo connetted to each other in the Brain, that it is impoſſible the 
Courſe of the Spirits ſhould violently move any one of them, without raiſing ſeveral others at 
the ſame time. The principal Idea of the Thing perceiv'd, is therefore necellarily accompanied 
with a vaſt number of accelfary Ideas, which increaſe more and more, as the Impreſſion of the 
Animal Spirits is more violent. Now that Imprefſion cannot but be very violent in the Paſhons, 
becauſe they continually hurry into the Brain abundance of ſuch Spirits as are fit to preſerve the 
Traces of the Ideas which repreſent their ObjeQ. So that the Motion of Love or Hatred extends 
not only to the Chief Obje& of either Paſſion, but alſo to all the Things that are found any ways 
relating to it becauſe the Motion of the Soul in the Paſſion follows the Perception of the Mind, 
as the Motion of the Animal Spirits in the Brain follows the Traces of the Brain, as well thoſe 
that excite the principal Idea of the Paſhon's Obje&t, as thoſe that are related to it. 


wn. 


And therefore we muſt nor be ſurprized if Men carry their Hatred or Love to ſuch a heighth, 
and commit ſuch ſtrange and capricious Aftions. Every one of thoſe Effet has'its proper Caule, 
though unknown to us ;z becauſe their accelſary Ideas being not always like to ours, we cannot 
rightly judge of them: So that Men aQ always by ſome particular Reaſon, even in thoſe AdQions 
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that appear molt extravagant to us. 
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"OA. Vit | 
Of the Paſſions in particular : And firſt, Of Admiration, and its ill EffeSs. 


Hatever I have faid hitherto of the Paſſions is general, yet*ris no hard matter to draw par- 

V/ ticular Interences from it : If one do but reflect upon what occurs in his own Breaft, and 
upon the Actions of others, he will diſcover at one View, a greater number of thoſe Truths, than 
can be explain'd in a confiderdble time. However, there are fo few who think of retiring into 
themſelves, and make any Attempt to that purpoſe, that, to quicken them, and raiſe their At- 
tention, it will not be amiſs ſomewhat to deſcend into Particulars. © : 

Ir ſeems, when we handle or ſtrike our ſelves, that we are almoſt inſenhible ; whereas if we be 
but never 1o little touched by others, we receive ſuch lively Senſations as awaken our Attention. 
In a word, as it never comes into our Mind to tickle our ſelves ; and if it did, perhaps the At- 
tempt would be unſucceſsful: So, almoſt for the ſame Reafon, the Soul cares nor to feel and found 
her ſelf, is preſently diſguſted at that fort of Exercife, and commonly is incapable of feec/:7g or 
Enowing all the Parts that belong to her, till rouch'd and made ſenſible to her by others : So that 
it will be neceſſary, for the facilitating ſome People in acquiring the Knowledge of themſelves, 
to mention ſome of the particular Eftets of the Paſſions, to teach rhem, by rouching them, oft 
what Make and Conſtitution their Soul is of. ts. 

In the mean while, thoſe that ſhall read the following Thoughts, mult be forewarn'd, that they 
will not always be touched to the Quick, nor be aware that they are ſubje&t to the Paſſions and 
Errours of which I ſhall ſpeak ; becauſe particular Paſſions are not always the ſame in all Men. 

All Men indeed have the ſame natural Inclinations, which referr not to the Body ; and Iikewiſe 
all thoſe that relate to it, when *tis in a very good Conſtitution : But its various Tempers and 
frequent Alterations, produce an infinite Variety in particular Paſhons : To which diverſity of 
Conſtitutions, if that variety of Obje&s be added, which cauſe very difterent Impreſſions upon 
thoſe who follow not the ſame Employments and manner of Life, it will plainly appear, that ſuch 
a Perſon, who is lively touched by ſome Things in one Place of his Soul, may be abſolutely in- 
ſenſible as to many others ; ſo that we ſhould commonly miſtake, ſhould we always judge of the 
Commotions of others by what we feel in our ſelves. ; 

E am not afraid of being deceiv'd, when I aſſert, That all Men would be happy ; tor I fully and 
certainly know, that Chineſe and Tartars, Angels and Devils, in a word, all Spirits whatſoever, 
have an Inclnation for Felicity : Nay, I know that God ſhall never produce any Spirit without 
that Deſire. I never ſaw either Chineſe or Tartar ; fo that I never learn'd it from Experience, 
nor yet from my inward Conſciouſneſs, which only teaches me that I would my {elf be happy. 
God alone can inwardly convince me, that all other Men, Angels, and Devils, defire Happineſs ; 
and he only can aſſure me, that he will never create a Spirit that ſhall not care for Felicity : For 
who elſe can politively aſſure me of what he does, and even thinks.? And as he cannot deceive me, 
ſo I may ſafely relie on what I learn from him : And therefore I am certain that all Men would 
be happy, becauſe that Inclination is natural, and independent on the Body. Nj 

[t goes quite otherwiſe with particular Paſſions : For, becauſe I love Mufick, Dancing, Hunting, 
Sweet-meats, high-ſeaſon'd Diſhes, E£7c. I cannot certainly conclude that other Men have the ſame 
Paſhons. Pleaſure is doubtleſs {ſweet and grateful to Men ; but all find it not in the ſame Things. 
The Love of Pleaſure is a Natural Inclination, not depending upon the Body, and therefore general! 
to all Men : Burt the Love of Muſick, Hunting, or Dancing, is not general, becauſe the Diſpoſiti- 
on of the Body trom which it-proceeds being different in ſeveral Perſ6ns, the Paſſions they pro- 
duce are not always the lame. 

_ General Paſhons, as Defire, Joy, and Sorrow, are the Mean betwixt natural Inclinations and par- 
ticular Paſſions. They are general, as well as Inclinations ; but they are not always of the ſame 
ſtrength ; becauſe the Cauſe which produces and feeds them is not always equally ative. There 
is an infinite Variety in the Degrees of Agitation of the Animal Spirits, in their Plenty and Scar- 
city, in their Solidirty and Fineneſs, and in the Relation betwixt the Fibres of the Brain and thoſe 


' Opirits. 


And therefore it often happens, that we touch not Men in any part of their Soul, when we 
treat of particular Paſſions z bur if they chance to be touched, they are violently moved: On the 
contrary, the mentioning of general Paſſions and Inclinations never fail to affe& us, but ſo weakly 
and taintly, that we are ſcarce ſenſible of it. 1 mention this, leſt any ſhould judge of what I ſay by 
his own Commotions, that he either has, or ſhall receive from my Diſcourſe; but rather that he 
ſhould judge of it by confidering the Nature of the Paſſions I ſpeak of. | 

Should we purpoſe to handle all the particular Paſſions, and diſtinguiſh them by the ObjeQs that 
raiſe them, it is plain, the Task would be endleſs, and we ſhould only repeat the ſame thing: The 
former, becauſe the Objects of the Paſſions are infinite ; the latter, becauſe we ſhould be conſtant: 
ly engag'd in the ſame Subject. The particular Paſſions for Poetry, Hiſtory, Mathematicks, Hunt- 
ing, Dancing, are bur one general Paſſion : For, for example, the Paſſions of Defire or Joy for 
whatever pleaſes, are not difterent Paſſions, though delightful Obje&s in particular differ much. + 

And therclore the Number of Paſſions muſt not be multiplied by the Number of Objects, which 


are 
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are infinite; but only by the principal Relations they may have to us : And fo it will appear, as 
we ſhall explain it hereafter, that Love and Hatred are the Mother-Paſhons, which produce no 
other general Paſhons, beſides Defire, Joy, and Sorrow : that the particular Paſhons are made un 
only ot thoſe Three primitive, and more or leſs compounded, according to the nuinber of acceſſa- 
ry Ideas, that attend the principal Idea of the Good or Evil, which has rais'd them, or as the 
Good and Evil are more or leſs circumſtantidated with reference to us. _ 

It weremember what has been {aid of the Connection of Ideas, and that in all great Paſſions 
the Animal Spirits being extreamly agitated, ſtir up in the Brain all the Traces ahy ways related 
to the moving Object ; we ſhall own, rhat there is an infinite Variety of different Paiſions, which 
have no particular Names, and cannot be explain'd but by ſaying they are inexplicable. 

If the primitive Paſhons, of the Complication of which others are made up, were not ſu- 
{ceptible of more or leſs, it would not be difficult to determine the Number of all the Paſſions ; 
but that number of complicated Paſſions mult needs be infinite, becauſe one and the ſame Paſhon 
having infinite Degrees, may by its ConjunQtion with others be infinitely complicated ; fo that 
there were perhaps never two Men affected with the ſame Paſſion, if by that Name be under- 
{tood an even Mixture and Likeneſs of all the Motions and Senſations that are occaſionally rais'd 
in us upon the preſence of ſome ObjeQ. | 

But as more or leſs do not alter the Speczes, ſo it may be ſaid, that the Number of Paſſions is 
not infinite ; becauſe the Circumſtances that attend Good or Evil, which excite the Paſhons, are 
not innumerable. But let us explain our Paſſions in particular. 

When we ſee any thing the firſt time, or when having ſeen it ſeveral times accompanied with 
ſome Circumſtances, we ſee it again attended with others, we are ſurprized, and admire it. Thus 
a new Idea, or a new Connettion of old Ideas, raiſes in us an Imperfect Paſhon, which is the firſt 
ot all, and nan'd Admiration. I call it 7mperfett, becauſe *ris not excited either by the Idea or 
S:nſe of Good : The Brain being then ſtruck in ſome unuſual Places, or in a new manner, the Soul 
is ſenſibly moved, and therefore muſt needs ſtroffgly apply her ſelf to what is new in that Object , 
for the ſame Reaſon that a bare Tickling the Soale of the Feet raiſes a very lively and moving 
Sen{arion in the Soul, rather by the Novelty than by the Strength of the Impreſſion. 

There are other Reaſons: of the Application of the Soul to new Things; but I have explain'd 
them, where I ſpeak of the Natural Inclinations. Here we conſider the Soul only as related to 
the Body, in which reſpect the Commoticn of the Spirits is the natural Cauſe of her Application 
to new Things. | | 

In Admiration, ſtritly taken, we conſider things only as they are in themſelves, or as they ap- 
pear, and look not on them as related to us, or as good or bad. Hence it comes, that the Spirits 
diſperſe not through the Muſcles to give the Body the Diſpoſition that is required for perſuing 
Good, or ſhunning Evil ; and ſhake nor the Nerves that go to the Heart and other Vi/cera, to ha- 
ſten or retard the Fermentation or Motion of the Blood, as it happens in other Paſhons. All the 
Spirits go the Brain, to print a lively and diſtin& Image of the ſurprizing Object, that the Soul 
may conſider and know it again z whilſt the reſt of the Body remains in the fame poſture, and as 
unmovable : For as there is no Commotion in the Soul, ſo there is no Motion in the Body. 

When the admired Things appear great, Admiration is always follow'd with Eſteem, and ſome- 
- times with Veneration ; whereas it is always accompanied with Contempt, and ſometimes with 
Diſdain, when they appear little. — _ 

The Idea of Grandeur cauſes a great Motion of the Spirits in the Brain, and the. Tracks that 
repreſent it are kept very long : And likewiſe a great Motion of thefSpirits raiſes in the Soul an 
Idea of Greatneſs, and powerfully fixes the Mind on the Conſideration of that Idea. 

On the contrary, the Idea of Littleneſs produces but an inconſiderable Motion of Spirits in the 
Brain, and the Traces repreſenting it are {oon blotted out : And likewiſe a {mall Motion of Spi- 


rits. raiſes in the Soul an Idea of Meanneſs, and ſtays the Mind but little on the Confideratiqn of 


that Idea. Thoſe things deſerve to be taken notice of. -* 

When we confider our ſelves, or ſomething united to us, our Admiration is always accompa- 
nied with ſome moving Paſhon, which however only agitates the Soul and the Spirits, that go to 
the Heart ; becauſe there being no Good to ſeek, nor Evil to avoid, the Spirits diſperſe not them- 
ſelves through the Muſcles, to diſpoſe the Body to fome Action. 

The Contemplation of the PerfeCtion of our Being, or of ſomething belonging to it, naturally 
produces Pride, or Self-eſteem, Contempt of others, Joy, and ſome other Paſhons. The Contem- 
plation of our own Grandeur, caufes Haughtineſs ; that of our Strength, Valour, or Boldnels ; 
and that of any other Advantage naturally raiſes ſome other Paſſion, which is ſtill a kind of Pride. 
On the contrary, the Confideration of fome Impertetion of our Being, or of ſomething be- 
longing to it, naturally produces Humility, Contempt of our ſelves, Reverence for others, Sor- 
row, and ſome other Paſſions. The fight of our Littleneſs cauſes Puſilanimity'; that of our 
Weakneſs, Timidity ; and that of any Diſadvantage whatſoever, naturally raiſes ſome other Pal: 
ſion, which is {till a kind of Humility. But neither thar Humility, nor that Pride, are properly 
Vertues or Vices ; being only Paſons or involuntary Commorions, which yet are very uſeful to 
Civil . Society, and even in ſome Caſes abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of the Life or 
Goods of thoſe that are aCtuated by them. | 
 *Tisneceſſary, for inſtance, ro be humble and timorous, and even outwardly to teſtifie that Di- 
ſ>ofitton of the Mind, by a modeſt Look, and reſpectful or rimorous Deportment, when we are 1n 
the Preſence of a Perſon of Quality, or one that is proud and powerful ; It being almoſt ever uy 
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table for the Good of the Body, that the Imagination ſhould ſtoop before ſenſible Grandeur, and 
give it outward Marks of its inward Submithon and Veneration. But this is done naturally and 
machinally,, without the Conſent. of the Will, and ſometimes notwithſtanding its Oppoſition. 
Even ſuch Beaſts, as Dogs, which ſtand in need of prevailing upon thoſe with whom they live, 
have ordinarily their Bodies ſo diſpoſed, that it machinally takes the Poſture thar is moſt ſuitable, 
in reference to thoſe that are about them : For that is abſolutely neceſfary to their Preſervation. 
And if Birds, and ſome other Creatures, want ſuch a Diſpokition, *tis becauſe they need not aſ: 
{wage the Fury of thoſe whom they can eſcape by Flight, or whoſe Help is not neceffary for the 
Preſervation of their Lite. Fe ES 

It can never be too much obſerv'd, that all the Paſons which are raiſed in us, at the fight of 
ſomething external, machinally ſpread on the Face thoſe Looks that are fit and ſuited to our pre- 
{>nt State ; that is, thoſe that are apt by their Impreſſion machinally to diſpoſe the Spettators to 


{ſuch Paſhons and Motions as are uſeful tor the Good of Civil Society. Admirartion it ſelf, when 


produced in us by the Perception of ſomething external, which others can confider as well as we, 
puts the Face in ſuch a Shape as is fit to ſtrike others with a machinal Impreſſion of Admiration 
and which acts ſo regularly on the Brain, that the Spirits contain'd in it are driven to the Muſcles 
of the Face, to faſhion it into a Look altogether like our own. | 

This Communication of the Paſſions of the Soul and the Animal Spirits, to unite Men toge- 
ther, in reference to Good and Evil, and to make them altogether like, not only by the Diſpoſition 
of their Mind, but alſo by the Poſture of their Body, is ſo much the greater and more obſervable, 
as the Pathons are more violent ; by reaſon that the Animal Spirits are then agitated with more 
{trength. And this mult needs be ſo, becauſe the Good and Eyvil being then greater, or more 
pretent, requires a greater Application, and a ſtricter Aﬀociation of Men to ſeek or avoid them. 
But when the Paſſons are moderate, as Admiration uſually is, their Communication is inlenfible , 
and they do not alter the Countenance, by which the Communication uſes to be wrought : For 
chere being no urgent Occaſion, it would be neeH#ſs to put a Force on the Imagination of others, 
or to take them oft from their Buſineſs, to which their Application is perhaps more requiſite, 
than to the looking on the Caulſcs of thoſe Paſſions. | | 

-There is nothing more wonderful, than that Oeconomy of the Paſſions and Diſpoſitions of the 
Body, in referahice to the ſurrounding Objedts. All our machinal Attions are moſt becoming the 
Wiſdom of our Maker. God has made us ſuſceptible of all thoſe Paſhons chiefly to unite us with 
all ſenſible Things, for the Preſervation of Society, and of our corporeal Being. ; and his Deftgn is 
ſo exactly perform'd by the Conſtruction of his Work, that we cannor but admire his Wiſdom in 
the Contrivance of the Springs and Texture of it. | 

However, our Paſſions, and all thoſe imperceptible Bands which tie us to the ſurrounding Ob- 
jects, often prove, by our own Fault, fruitful Cauſes of Errours and Diſorders. For we make 
not of our Paſhons the Uſe we ought to do ; we allow them every thing, and know not ſo much 
as the Bounds we ought to preſcribe to their Power ; ſo that the weakelt and leaſt moving Paſ- 
ſions, as Admiration for inftance, have ſtrength enough to draw us into Errour, Some Examples 
whereof are theſe. 

When Men, and eſpecially thoſe that are endu'd with a lively Imagination, contemplate the 
beſt {ide of themſelves, they find for the moſt part a great deal of Selt-complacency and. Sarisfa- 
Ction ; and their internal SatisfaQtion is increaſed by the Compariſon they make betwixt them- 
{elves and others that are not ſo airy and ſpirituous : Befides that they have many Admirers, and 
that few of their Oppolers gain Succeſs and Applauſe ; for Reaſon is ſeldom or never applauded, 
in oppoſition to a ſtrong and lively Imagination. In ſhort, the Face of their Hearers takes on ſuch 
ſubmiſhve and dutiful Looks, and expreſſes, at every new Word they fay. ſuch lively Strokes of 
Admirarion, that-they admire themſelves too ;' 4nd that their Imagination, pufft up with their 
pretended Advantages, fills them with an extraordinary SatisfaCtion of themſelves. And ſince we 
cannot ſee Men in the heighth of a Paſhon, without receiving ſome impreflion from it, and adopt- 
ing, as I may ſay, their Sentiments ; how ſhould it be poſſible that thoſe who are ſurrounded 
m_ . Throng ot Admirers, ſhould give no accels to a Paſſion that is 1o flattering and ſo grateful 
to Seli-love ? | 

Now that high Eſteem which Perſons of a ſtrong and lively Imagination have of themſelves 
and their good Qualities, pufts them up with Pride, and gives them a Magiſterial and Decifive 
C.omportment ; they liſten ro others, but with Contempt ; they anſwer, but with Jeering ; they 
think, but with reference to themſelves ; and as they look on the Attention of the Mind, that is 
{0 requiſite for the diſcovery of Truth, as a Slavery ; fo they are altogether indocible. Pride, 
tznorance, and Blindneſs, go hand in hand. The bold, or rather vain-glorious Wits, will not be 
tne Diſciples of Truth, and never retire into themſelves, unleſs it be to contemplate and admire 
thcir ſuppoſed Perfections ; ſo that he who reſiſts the Proud, ſhines in the middle of their Dark- 
nels, without diſhpating it. _ 

There 1s, on the contrary, a certain Diſpoſition of the Blood and Animal Spirits, that occafi- 
ons too mean Thoughts of our ſelves. The Scarcity, the Dulneſs, and Fineneſs of the Animal 
Spirits, join'd to the Courſneſs of the Fibres of the Brain, cauſe the Imagination to be weak 
and languithing : And the Contemplarion, or rather the confuſed Senſe of that Fainrneſs of Ima- 
gination, 1S what breeds in us a vicious Humility, which we may call Meanneſs of Spirit. 

All Men are ſuſceptible of rhe Truth, bur all apply not themſelves to him who alone is able 
io teach it. The Proud make their Addreſs and liſten but to themſelves ; and the Diſſpirited 
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make' their Application to the Proud, and ſubmit themfelves to their Determinations. Botlt the 
one and the other give ear to bare Men. Proud Minds follow the Fermentation of the:r ow; 
Blood, that is, their own Imagination; and the Low-ſpirited are over-lway'd by the over-ruline; 
Countenance of the Proud, and ſo are borh ſubjected to Vanity and Lies. The Proud is like 
rich and powerful Man, who has a great Retinue, who meaſures his own Grearneſs by the num- 
ber of his Attendants, and his Strength by that of the Horſes of his Coach: whereas the Low-ſpi- 
rired is like a poor, weak, and languiſhing Wretch, who though he have the fame Spirit and Prin- 
ciples, yet becauſe he is Maſter ot Nothing, imagines he is almoſt Nothing himſelf. However, 
our Rertinue is not our ſelf, and fo far is the plenty of thc Blood and Animal Spirits, the vigour 
and impetuoulſneſs of the Imagination, from leading us to the Truth, that on the contrary nothing 
carries us ſo far from it; whereas *tis the Dull, if I may ſo call them, that is, the cool and ſedate 
Minds, thar ate the fitteſt for the Diſcovery of ſolid and hidden Truths. Their Paſhons being filent 
and quier, they may liſten in the Recels of their Reaſon to the Trurh that teaches them bur moſt 
unhappily they mind not its Words, becauſe it ſpeaks low, without a forcible ſound, and that no- 
thing wakens them but a mighty Noiſe. Nothing convinces them but what glitters to appear- 
ance, and is judg'd great and magnificent by the Senſes ; they love to be dazled with Brightnels, 
and rather chuſe to hear thoſe Philoſophers, who tell them their Stories and Dreams, and aſſert, 
4s the falſe Prophets of former times, that the Truth has ſpoken to them (though it has not ) than 
to liFFen to Truth ir ſelf; For they have already ſufter'd tour thouſand Years, and thar without op- 
polition, humane Pride to entertain them with Lies, which they reverence and keep to, as to Ho- 
ly aud Divine Traditions. It ſeems the God of Truth is wholly gone trom them; they think on 
hin and conſult him no more, they meditate no more, and cover their neglect and lazineſs, with 
the deiufive pretences of a ſacred Humility. 

"Ts true; that we cannot of our ſelves diſcover the Truth ; but we can doe it at all times with 
the ailittance of him that enlightens us, and can never doe it with that of all the Men in the 
World. Thoſe that know it beſt cannot ſhew it to us, unleſs we ask it of him, to whom they 
have made their Application; and unleſs he be pleaſed to anſwer our Queſtions, that is, our At- 
tention, as he has done theirs: We are not therefore to believe, becauſe Men ſay this or that, for 
every Man is a Liar ; but becauſe he that cannot deceive ſpeaks to us, and we mult perpetually 
interrogate him for the ſolution of our Difficuties. We ought not-to truſt to them that ſpeak 
only to the Ears ; inſtruct bur the Body, or at the utmoſt move but the Imagination. But we 
ought attentively to liſten unto, and faithfully believe him who ſpeaks to the Mind, informs the 
Reaton, and piercing into the moſt abſtruſe Receſſes of the inward Man, is able to enlighten and 


{trengthen him, againſt the outward and ſenſible Man, that continually labours to ſeduce and cor- 


rup: nim. I often repeat theſe things, becauſe I believe them moſt worthy of a ſerious Confidera- 
tion. God alone is to be honour'd, becauſe he only can endue us with Knowledge, as 'tis he a- 
lone that can fill us with Pleaſure. | 

There is ſometimes 1n the animal Spirits, and the reſt of the Body, a Diſpoſition that provokes 
to Hunting, Dancing, Running, and other Corporeal Exerciſes, wherein the Force and Ativity 
of the Body are moſt conſpicuous : Which Diſpoſition is very ordinary to young Men, eſpecially 
betore their Body be in a State of Conſiſtency. Children cannot ſtay in one place, and will al- 
ways be moving, if they tollow their humour. For whereas all their Muſcles are not yet ſtrengta- 
ened, nor pertettly finiſht; therefore God, who as the Author of Nature, regulates the Pleaſures 
of the Soul, with reference to the Good of the Body, cauſes them to be delighted with ſuch 
Exerciies as may invigorate it. Thus whilſt the Fleſh and Fibres of their Nerves are yet ſott, 
the Channels through which the animal Spirits muſt necellarily low, to produce all forts of Mo- 
tion, are wore, and kept open, Humours have no time to ſettle, and all ObſtruQions and Cauſes 
of Corruption are removed. = | 

The confuſed Senfation that young Men have of that Diſpoſition of their Body, makes them 
pleated with the thoughts of their Strength and Dexterity. They admire themſelves when thev 
know how to meaſure their Motions, and to make extraordinary ones, and are ambirious of be- 
ing in the preſence” of SpeQators and Admirers. Thus they ſtrengthen by degrees their Inclina- 
tion to Corporeal Exerciſes, which is one of the principal Cauſes of Ignorance and Brutiſhnels. 
For beſides the time that is by that meanes laviſhr away, the little uſe they make of their Under- 
ſtanding, cauſes the chief part of the Brain, in whoſe traQtableneſs the force and quickneſs of the 
Mind elpecially conſiſts, to become altogether inflexible, and the animal Spirits, through diſuſe, 
are difficultly diſpers'd in the Brain, in a manner requihte to think of what they pleaſe. 

This incapacitares moſt part of the Nobility and Gentry, eſpecially ſuch as follow the Wat, to 
apply themſelves to any thing. They anſwer with a Word and a Blow, as the Proverb ſays; for 
it you {peak any thing that they don't willingly hear, inſtead of thinking upon a ſuitable Reply, 


their Animal Spirits inſenſibly flow into the Muſcles that raiſe the Arm, and make them anſwer 


without Confideration, with a Blow, or a Threatning Geſture; becauſe their Spirits, agitated by 
- the Words they hear, are conveyed to ſuch Places, as are moſt open through Habit and.Exerciſe. 
The ſenle of their Corporeal Strength confirms then in thoſe inſulting Manners; and the ſubmil:- 
ſive Aſpect of their Hearers puts 'em'up with ſuch an abſurd Confidence, as makes them believe 
they have ſaid very fine things, when they have but haughtily and brutiſhly uttered Impertinen- 
cies; being flater'd by the Fear and Caution of the Standers by. 

It is not poſſible to have applied our ſelves to any Study, or to make aQual profeſſion of any 
Science, to be either Author or Doctor, without being conſcious of it. But that very Conſcioul- 
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neſs naturally produces in ſome Men ſuch a vaſt Number of ImperfeCtions, that it would be hetter 
with them it they wanted thoſe Honourable Qualities. As they look upon them as their moſt con- 
{i lerable Perfections, fo they are extreamly pleaſed with thar Contemplation ; they ſet them hetore 
the Eyes of others with all the poſſible Dexterity, and conceive they have thereby right to judge of 
every thing without Examination. If any be ſo couragious as to contradiCt them, they ar firſt en- 
deavour Skilltully, and with a ſweet and obliging Countenance, to infinuate what rhey are, and 
what right they have to determine of ſuch Matters: And it any {till preſume ro oppoic them, 
and thar they be at a loſs for an Anſwer, they do not ſtick openly to declare what they think ot 
themſelves and of their Adverfaries. 

Every inward Senſe of any Qualification we enjoy, naturally ſwells up the Courage. A Troop- 
er well mounted and accoutred, who neither wants Blood nor Spirits, 1s ready to undertake any 
thing ; that Diſpoſition inſpiring him with an undaunted Boldneis. So it goes with a Man of Let- 
ters; when he tanfies himſelf to be Learned, and that the Haughrineſs of his Heart has corrupted 
his Mind, he becomes, it I may ſo ſpeak, bold and fierce againſt Truth. Sometimes he raſhly 

Impunegs it without knowing it, at other times he conſciouſly betrays it; and relying upon his ima- 
ginary Learning, is always ready to afſert, either the Affirmative or Negative, according as he is 
poſſeſſed with a Spirit of ContradiQtion. 

It goes quite otherwile with thoſe that make no Offtentation of Learning : they are not poſitive ; 
neither do they ſpeak, unleſs they have ſomething to ſay ; and it even often happens that they re- 
main filent when they ſhould ſpeak. They have neither that Fame, nor thoſe outward Charac- 
ters of Learning, which ſpur Men on to ſpeak without Knowledge, and ſo may decently hold 
their Peace : bur the Pretenders are afraid to make a ſtop, fince they are ſenſible rhey ſhall be de- 
ſpis'd for rheir Silence, even when they have nothing to ſay ; and that they are not always in dan- 
ger of falling into Contempt, though they ſpeak but Impertinencies, provided they utter them 
witk a Scientifick Confidence. 

What makes Men capable of thinking, enables them to know the Truth; but neither Honours, 
Riches, Univerſity-Degrees, nor Chimerical Erudition, makes them capable of thinking. Ir's their 
own Nature, for they are made to think, becauſe they are created for the Truth. Even bodily 
Health qualifies them not for thinking well, but only is a leſs Hinderance than Sickneſs. Our 
Body afhfts us in ſome manner in perceiving. by Senſe, and imagining ; but not ar all in con- 
ceiving. For though without its Help we cannot attentively meditate, nor oppoſe the continual 
Impreſſion of the Senſes and Paſhons, which endeavour to perplex and obliterate our Ideas, be- 
cauſe in this preſent State, we- cannot overcome the Body, but by the Body ; yet 'tis plain that the 
Body cannot illuminate the: Mind, nor produce in it the Light of Underſtanding, fince every Idea 
thar diſcovers the Truth proceeds from Truth it ſelf. All that the Soul receives from the Bo- 
dy relates only to it, and when ſhe follows thoſe Glimpſes, ſhe ſees nothing but Phantaſms and 
Dreams ; that is to fay, ſhe ſees not things as they are in themſelves, but only as they have rela- 
tion to her Body. 

As the Idea of our own Greatneſs or Littleneſs is a frequent occaſion of Errour, ſo likewiſe the 
Ideas of outward things that have refference to us, make no leſs dangerous an Impreflion. We 
have already obſerv'd that the Idea of Greatneſs is always attended with a great Motion of Spirits, 
and a great Motion of the Spirits is ever accompanied with the Idea of Greatneſs: and that on the 
contrary, that of Littleneſs is always followed with a ſmall.Motion of Spirits, which is in its turn 
accompanied with the Idea of Meanneſs. From that Principle *tis eaſy to infer, that ſuch things 
as produce in us great Motions of Spirits, muſt naturally appear greater, fironger, and more rea! 
and perfeQ than others; for in the word Greatneſs I comprehend all thoſe Qualifications, and ſuch 
like, So that ſenſible Good muſt needs ſeem to us more conſiderable and ſolid, than that which 
cannot be felt ; if we Judge of it by the Motion of the Spirits, and not by the pure Jdea of - 
Truth. A great Houſe, a ſumptuous Retinue, a fine Furniture, Offices, Honour, Riches, will then = 
appear to us to have more greatneſs and reality in them than Juſtice and other Vertues. i 

When we compare Vertue to Riches by the pure Eyes of the Mind, we prefer Vertue: but if we i 
make uſe of our Corporeal Eyes and Imagination, and judge of thoſe things by the Motion of the P 

Spirits, which they raiſe in us, we ſhall doubtleſs chule Riches rather than Vertue. 
 *Tis from the ſame Principle that we imagine that ſpiritual and inſenſible things are almoſt no- 
thing ; that the Ideas of our Mind are leſs noble than the Objects they repreſent ; that there is 
leſs reality and ſubſtance inthe Air than in Metalls, and in Water than in Ice ; that thoſe vaſt Spa- 
ces that reach from the Earth to the Firmament, are empty, or that the Bodies that fill them have 
not ſo much reality and fſolidity, as the Sun and Stars. In ſhort, our reaſoning upon that falſe Prin- 
ciple induces us into an infinite number of Errours, concerning the Nature and PerteCtion of eve- 
ry thing. | 
; A feat Motion of Spirits, and by conſequence a ſtrong Paſſion, always attending, the ſenſible 
Idea of Grandeur, and a ſmall Motion, and conſequently a weak. Paſſion, ſtill accompanying the 
lenfible Idea of Meanneſs, we are very. attentive to, and beftow a great deal of our time on the ſtu- 
dy of ſuch rhings as raiſe the ſenſible: Idea. of Grandeur; whereas we negle& thoſe which afford ' _ 
but the ſenſible Idea.of Meanneſs. Thoſe great Bodies, for inſtance, which make their Circumvo- _ * - 
tions over our Heads, have ever made a great Impreſſion upon Men, who at firſt ador'd them, be- , 
cauſe of their Light and Brightneſs, or ſenſible Idea of Grandeur, ſome bolder Wits preſum'd to- 
examine their Motions: fo that the Stars have been in all Ages the ObjeQ, either of the Study, or of 
the Veneration of the greateſt pars of Mankind. It may even be ſaid, that the fear of their _ 
| | | rartic 
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taſtick Influences, which ſtill fright Aſtrologers and weak Perſons, is a ſort of Adoration, paid by 
a Brain-fick Imagination, to the Idea of Greatneſs that repreſents Celeſtial Bodies. 

Bur the Body of Man, on the contrary, that is infinitely more admirable, and deſerves more our 
Application, than whatever we can know of Satur#, FZupiter, and other Planets, has remained 2 
long time almoſt unknown. The ſenfible Idea of diflected parts of Fleth, having nothing great, buc 
being rather diſtaſttul and noiſome, it is but a few years ſince Men of Parts have looked upon A- 
natoiny, as a Science that deſerved their ſtudy. There have been Princes and Kings that boaſted 


of being Aſtronomers; the height and magnitude of the Stars ſeem'd to ſuit their Dignity and 


Grandeur: but I know not of any that were ever ambitious of knowing Anatomy, and skiltully 
difleting a Heart, or a Brain. The ſame may be {aid of ſeveral other Sciences. . 

Rare and extraordinary things incite in Mens Minds greater and more ſenſible Motions, than 
ſuch as are ſeen every day ; we admire them, and by a natural Conſequence we fix on them an Idea 
of Greatneſs, that is followed with Paſſions of Eſteem and Reverence. This perverts the Reaſon 
of ſeveral Perſons, who ate ſo very reſpeQ&tful and curious of all the Remains of Antiquity, and 
whatever comes from far. or is rare and extraordinary, that they are as Slaves to them; becauſe 
the Mind dares not fit and pronounce upon the Objects of its Veneration. 

I grant Truth is in no great danger, becauſe {ome Men are taken up with the Medals, Arms and 
Habirs of the Ancients, or with te Dreſs of the Chineſe and Savages, It is not altogether un- 
ſerviceable, tro know the Map of Ancient Rome, nor the ways from 1omqurn to Nanguin, though 
ir be more uſeful to us to know thoſe from Loxdon to Oxford, or from Paris to St. Germain ox 
Verſailles. In ſhort, we cannot find fault with thoſe that will enquire into the Hiſtory of the 
Wars betwixt the Greeks and Perftans, betwixt the 1artars and Chineſe; let them have for 
Thucydides, Xenophon, or any other whatſoever, .as much Inclinations as they pleaſe. But we can- 
not ſuffer that Admiration of Antiquity ſhould lord it over Reaſon ; that it ſhould be torbidden 
to make uſe of our Underſtanding in examining the Opinions of the Ancients, and that the Dif: 
covery and Demouſtrarion of their Errours ſhould paſs for a raſh and preſumptuous Attempt. 
Truth is of all Times and Ages. If Ariſtotle did diſcover it, it may ſtill be found out: his Opi- 
nions are to be proved by ſtrong Reaſons; for if they were ſolid in his time, they will be ſo in 
ours. ?Tis to deceive our ſelves, to. pretend to demonſtrate natural Trurhs by humane Authorities. 
Ir may perhaps be proved, that A7:ſtotle has had ſuch and ſuch Thoughts, upon ſuch and ſuch Sub- 
Jets; but *ris a very ſlender improvement of Reaſon, to read Ariſtotle, or any other Author, 
with great Diligence and Trouble, that we may hiſtorically learn his Opinions, and teach them 
to others. 

We cannot without Indignation look on ſome Univerſities that were eſtabliſhed for the Enquiry 
and Defence of Truth, and are now turned into particular Sects, and boaſt of ftudying and main- 
raining the Opinions of ſome Men. We are ready to fall into Paſhon at the reading of thoſe 
Philoſophers and Phyſicians, who ftore their Books with ſo many Quotations, that one would 
rather take them for Commentaries of the Civil and Cannon Law, than for Tracts of Natural 
Philoſophy and Phyfick. For who can ſuffer that Reaſon and Experience thould be deſerted, and 
the Fancies of Plato, Ariſtotle, Epi.urus, or any other Philoſopher, blindly followed. 

Such ſtrange methods would perhaps ſtrike us dumb with Amazement, though we were not 
hurt by them ; I mean, though theſe Gentlemen did not impung the Truth, which alone we think 
our ſelves obliged to eſpouſe : But their admiring the Dreams of the Ancients inſpires them with 
2 blind Zeal againſt Truths newly diſcovered ; they cry them down without knowing them ; they 
oppoſe them without underſtanding them, and by the ſtrength of their Imagination infuſe their 
Sentiments into the Minds and Hearts of their Auditors and Admirers. 

As they judge of thoſe new Diſcoveries by the Eſteem they have tor their Authors, and that their 
Contemporaries which they have ſeen and convers'd with, have not that big and extraordinary 
Appearance, which the Imagination attributes ro Ancient Authors; ſo they have no Conſideration 
for the Modern. For the Idea of the Men of our Age raiſes nothing but Contempt, becauſe it is 
not attended with violent and {urprizing Morions. ety : 
 Limners and Statuaries never repreſent Ancient Philoſophers as other Men, but give them a 
big Head, and a broad and high Fore-head, and a long and venerable Beard. That's a good Ar: 
rument to prove that the Vulgar Sort has ſome ſuch Idea of them ; for Painters pidture things as 
they repreſent them to themſelves, and follow the Natural Motions of the Imagination ; and ſo 
for the moſt part we look on the Ancients-as Uncommon Men. Whereas Imagination repreſenting 
Men of our Age like to thoſe with whom we daily converce, and producing no extraordinary Mo- 
tion in the Spirits, raiſes nothing in the Soul bur Contempt and Indifferency towards them. 

I have ſeen Des-Crates, {aid one of thoſe learned Admirers of Antiquity, I have known him, 
and converſed with him ſeveral times; he was an honeſt Man, and no Fool, but had nothing ex- 
traordinary. He had form'd a contemptible Idea of the Cartefran Philoſophy, becxuſe he had con- 
verſed with the Author ſome minutes, and had not obſerved in him thoſe great and extraordinary 
Looks that overſway the Imagination. If he were puzzled with ſome Arguments of that Philo- 
ſopher, he proudly ſaid, rmeaning it a ſufficient Anſwer, That he had known him formerly. T 
could wiſh thoſe Gentlemen might ſee Ari/torle otherwiſe than in Picture, and converſe an hour 
with him, provided he ſhould ſpeak French, or Enghfh, and not.Greek, and not make himſelf known, 
before they had declar'd their Opinion of him. 

Such things as bear the CharaQter of Novelty, whether they be new in themſelves, or appear in 
a new Order or Situation, agitate us very much, {ſtriking the Brain in places that are _- 
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ſible, hecaule leaſt expoſed to the Courſe of the Spirits. Such things as bear a ſenſible Mark of 
Greatneſs, do alſo ſtrangely move us, becauſe they ftir up a great Motion ot the Spirits. But 
fuch as ar once come attended with CharaCters of Novelty and Greatneſs, do not fimply move us: 
they overthrow, raviſh, ftupifhe us by their violent Commotions. 

For Inftance, Thoſe who ſpeak nothing but Paradoxes attract the Admiration of weak Minds, 
becauſe what they ſay has the CharatQter of Novelty : thoſe that ſpeak by Sentences, and uſe high 
and lofty Flights, infpire Veneration, becauſe they ſeem to ſay ſomething great. Bur thoſe that 
Joyn Loftineſs to Novelty, and Greatneſs to Rarity, never fail of raviſhing and Rtupitying the Vul- 
gar Sort, though they-ſhould ſpeak but Impertinences ; for that pompous and ſtately Nonſence, 
inſani fulgores, thoſe falſe Declamatory Glitterings for the moſt part dazle the Eyes of infirm 
Minds, and make ſuch a lively and ſurprizing Imprefſion upon their Imagination, that they know 
not where they are, that they venerate the Power that blinds 'em, and caſt *'em down, and admire, 
as ſhining Truths, confuſed and unexpreffible Senſations. 


I_ 


C H A P. VII. 
A Continuation of the ſame Subject, What good Uſe can be made of Adini- 


ration, and other Paſſtons. 


LL Paſhons have two very conſiderable Eftets, for they apply the Mind; and win the Heart : 

\ by the former they may, by a due uſe, be made ſerviceable to the Knowledge of Truth ; becauſe 
Application produces that light by which it is diſcovered : but the latter Effect is always diſadvan- 
tageous ; becauſe Paſhons cannot win the Heart, but by corrupting the Reaſon; and repreſenting 
things, not as they are in themſelves, or according to Truth, but as they are related to us. 

Admiration is, of all Paſhons, that which leaſt aftets the Heart ; becauſe *ris the Sight of things 
confider'd as Good or Evil, that agitates us, and that the Conſideration of their Greatneſs or Small- 
neſs, without any other Relation to us, makes bur little Impreſſion upon us : ſo that the Admirati- 
on that attends the Knowledge of the Greatneſs or Littleneſs of new things, we confider, corrupts the 
Reaſon much leſs than any other Paſſion , and can even be of great ule for the Knowledge of Truth, 
be ys we be very careful to hinder its being followed by other Paſhons, as it happens for the 
molr part. 

In 7 RO the Animal Spirits are ſtrongly driven to thoſe places of the Brain, that repreſent 
the new Objett as it is in it felt; which print thereon Traces of it, diſtinct and deep enough to be 
long continued, and conſequently afford to the Mind a clear Idea, and eafie to be remembred ; and 
therefore it cannot bedenied, but Admration may be very uſeful to Scrences, fince it applies and en- 
lightens the Mind ; whereas other Paſhons apply the Mind, but enlighten it not. They apply it, 
becauſe they raiſe the Animal Spirits, but enlighten it not, or enlighten it with falſe and deceiving 
Glimples, becauſe they drive thoſe Spirits in ſuch a manner, as that they repreſent Objects, only 
as they are related to us, and not as they are in themſelves. | 

There is ngthing harder, than to apply our ſelves a conſiderable time to any thing which we ad- 
mire not: becauſe the Vital Spirits are not then eafily carried to places fitted to repreſent them. In 
vain we are exhorted to be attentive; we can have no Attention, or none ſufficiently long, though 
we may have an abſtracted, but not moving Perſuaſion, That the thing deſerves our Application. 
We muſt needs deceive our Imagination to quicken our Spirits, and repreſent to our ſelves in a 
new Manner, the Subject on which we will meditate, that we may raiſe in us ſome Motion of 
Admirarton. | 

We meer every day with Men that reliſh .not Study, and find nothing ſo painful as the Ap- 
plication of Mind : They are convinced that they ought-to ſtudy certain Matters, and to doe their 
atmoit endeavours for it; but their endeavours are, for the moſt part, vain; their progreſs is incon- 
{iderable, and quickly follow'd by wearineſs. True it is that the Animal Spirits obey the order of 
the Will, and make us attentive, when we defire it, but when the Commanding Will is the 
Will of mere Reaſon, that is not kept up by ſome Paſſion, it is ſo weak and languiſhing, that 
our Ideas are like wandering Phantaſms, that afford us but a tranſient glimpſe, -and vaniſh in a 
moment. Our Animal Spirits receive ſo many private Orders from the Paſhons, and are become 
by nature and habit ſo prone to perform them, that they are eaſily turn'd from thoſe new and: 
rough ways, through which the Will endeavours to lead them. So that it is eſpecially in ſuch 
Cates, that we need a particular Grace to know the Truth, fince we cannot any confiderable time 
bear up the Mind againſt the incumbent weight of the Body ; or it we can, yet we never doe all 
we are able. | = 

Bur when ſome Motion of Admiration quickens us, the animal Spirits naturally run to the Tracks 
of the Object which have raiſed it, repreſent it clearly to the Mind, and produce in the Brain what- 
ever is requir'd to Perſpicuity.and Evidence, without putting the will to the trouble of managing 
the rebellious Spirits. Hence it comes that thoſe that are prone to Admiration, are fitter to ſtudy 
than others; are quick and ingenious, and others {Jow and dull. - : 

- In the mean while, -when Admiration grows to ſich an Exceſs, as to produce Amazement and 
Stupetaction, or when it does nor excite to rational Curiohity, it may prove of very ill Conſequence 


becauſe 
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becauſe the animal Spirits are then taken up with repreſenting the admired ObjeCt by one of its 


Faces, without ſo much as thinking on the others, which ought no leſs to be Conſidered. Thoſe 


Spirits likewiſe ſuperſede their ſpreading through all the parts of the Body for the performance of 
their ordinary FunQions, whilſt they imprint ſuch deep Traces of the Object, and break ſo great 
a number of the Fibres of the Brain, that that Idea raiſed by them can never be blotted our of the 
Mind. | Een, 

It is not enough that Admiration ſhould make us attentive, unleſs it makes us curious ; neither 
1s 1t ſuficient for the full knowledge of an Object, to conſider one of its Faces, unleſs we be fo far 
inquiſitive, as to examine them all; that we may judge of it upon ſure grounds. And therefore 
when Admiration moves us not to examine things with the utmoſt Accuracy, but inſtead of that 
ſtops our Enquiry, it is very unprofitable to the Knowledge of Truth, becauſe it fills up the 
Mind with likelihoods and probabilities, and incites us to judge raſhly and precipitately of all 
things. | DOES | RS E 

Anleation muſt not center in its ſelf, but its buſineſs is to facilitate Examination. The Ani- 
mal Spirits that are naturally excited in Admiration, offer themſelves to the Soul, that ſhe may 
ule them to repreſent the Obje&t more diſtin&tly. to her felt, and to know it better. This 1s Na- 
ture's Inſtitution, for Admiration ought to move us to Cutioſity, and Curiofity to conduct ts to 


the Knowledge of Truth : But the Soul knows not how to make an Advantage of her own Strength ; 


ſhe prefers a certain ſatisfactory Senſation, that ſhe receives from the plenty of the Spirits thar 
attect her, before the Knowledge of the ObjeCt that has raiſed them ; and ſhe chuſes rather ro 
be conſcious of her own Riches than to diſſipate them by uſe ; not much unlike thoſe Miſers who 
chule rather to hoard up their Treaſures, than to ſupply their wants with them. 

Men are generally pleaſed with whatever raiſes any kind of Paſſhon. They not only ſpend 
Money to be moved to Sorrow, by the Repreſentation of a Tragedy. but they alfo throw it away 
upon Legerdemains, that may ſtir up their Admiration ; fince it cannot be faid that they give 
it to be deceived. Therefore that inward and ſatisfaQtory Senſation, which we are conſcious of in 
"Admiraton, is the principal cauſe why we dwell upon 77, without putting it to the uſe which Na- 
ture and Reaſon preſcribe to us. For that delectable Senſation ſo powerfully holds the Admirers 
Bent to the admired Object, that they will fall into a Paſſion, if any ſhew them its Vanity. A 
mourning Perſon reliſhes ſo well the ſweetneſs of Sorrow, that he's angry with thoſe that go ahout 
to*make him merry. The caſe is the ſame with Admirers ; who ſeem to be wounded by the En- 
deavours that are made to demonſtrate the unreaſonableneſs of their Admiration, becauſe they feel 
that the ſecret Pleaſure they receive from that Paſſion, diminiſhes proportionably as the Idea that 
cauſed it vaniſhes from the Mind. 7 

The Paſhons perpetually labour to juſtifie themſelves, and inſenſibly perſuade us we doe well 
to be led by them. The SatisfaCtion and Pleaſure, with which they affect the Mind, that is to be 
their Judge, draws it over by degrees to their fide, inſpiring it with ſuch, and the like Reaſons. 
* We are to Judge of things but according to our Ideas, but of all Ideas the moſt ſenfible are the 
© moſt real, ſince they aCt upon us with the greateſt force, and therefote *tis by thoſe Ideas thar 


© I muſt judge of them. Now the Subje&t 1 admire contains a ſenſible Idea of Greatneſs, I muſt - 


© then judge of it by that Idea, for I ought to eſteem and love Greatneſs; and therefore I am in 
* the right when I infiſt upon, and am taken up with that Object. And indeed the Pleaſure which 
© the Contemplation of its Idea affords me is a natural proof that itis for my good to think upon 
© it; fince I ſeem to add to my growth by ſuch thoughts, and fancy that my Mind is more en- 
< larged by embracing ſo great an Idea ; whereas the Mind ceaſes to exift when it thinks upon no- 
© thing. Should thar Idea vaniſh, my Mind, it ſeems, ſhould vaniſh with it; or at leaſt become 
© ſmaller and narrower, if it ſhould fix upon a leſs conſiderable Idea ; fo that the preſervation of 
© that great Idea, being the preſervation of my own Greatneſs, and the perfeCtion of my Being, 
© I am in theright to admire ; nay others ought to adinire me for it, ſhould they give me my due. 
© For I am really ſomething great, by the Relation I have to great things, and I enjoy them in 
* ſome manner by my Admiration, and that Foretaſt which a fort of Hope affords me. Other 
© Men would be Happy, as well as I am my ſelf, if, knowing my Greatneſs, they ſhould fix them- 
* ſelves upon the Caule that produces it ; but they are blind and-infenfible to great and fine things, 
© and know not how to raiſe and make themſelves conſiderable. | 

It may be ſaid, That the Mind naturally, and without Refleftion, argues in ſorhe ſuch manner, 
when it it ſuffers it ſelf to be led away by the abufive Meteors of the Paſſions: Thoſe Reaſonings 
have ſome Likelihood, though their Weikneſe be ſufficiently viſible ; however, that Probability, 
or rather the confuſed Senſe of the Probobility that attends natural and inconſiderate Arguments, 
is 1o prevalent, that they never fail of feducing us, when we ſtand not upon our guard. 
For Inſtance, When Poetry, Hiſtory, Chymiſtry, or any other Humane Science has ſtruck the 
Imagination of a young Man with ſome Motions of Admiration, if he do not caxefully watch the 
Attempt theſe Motions make upon his Mind, if he examine not to the bottom the Uſe of thoſe 
Sciences, if he compare nct the Trouble of learning them with the Benefits that may accrue to 
him ; in ſhort, if he be not as nice in his Judgment as he ought to be, he runs the hazard of be- 
ing ſeduced by his Admiration, ſhewing him only the faireſt Part of thoſe Sciences; and tis even 
.to be feared, leſt they ſhould 1o far corrupt his Heart, as that he ſhould never awake out of his 
Dream, even when he comes to know it to be but a Dream; becauſe ir is not poſlible to blot out 
of the Brain deep Tracks, engraven and widened by a long-continued Admiration. And therefore 
we ought to-take diligent care to keep our as 4 Rog untainted ; that is to ſay, to ce the 
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formation of dangerous Traces, that corrupt the Heart and Mind. I ſhall here ſet down a very 
uſeful Way to prevent not only the Exceſs of Admiration, but alſo of all other Paſhons in general. 

When the Motion of the Animal Spirits is ſo violent, as to imprint on the Brain deep Traces 
that corrupt the Imagination, it is always attended with ſome Commotion of the Soul : And as 
the Soul cannct be moved without being conſcious of it, ſhe is thereby ſufficiently warn'd to 
ſtand upon her guard, and to examine whether it be for her good to ſufter thoſe Traces to be en- 
larged and finiſhed. But at the time of the Commotion, the Mind is not fo free, as rightly to 
judge of the Uſefulneſs of thoſe Traces, becauſe the fame Commotion deceives and inclines it to 
indulge them : We muſt therefore endeavour to ſtop that Commotion, or to turn to ſome other 
Place the Current of the Spirits that cauſe it ; and in the mean while 'tis abſolutely neceffary ro 
fuſpend our Judgment. | | | | 

But we ought not to imagine that the Soul always can, by her bare Will, ſtop the Courſe of 
the Spirits that hinder her from making uſe of her Reaſon ; her ordinary Power being nor {utflici- 
ent to quell Motions not raiſed by her ; ſo that ſhe muſt dexterouſly endeavour to decetve an 
Enemy that attacks her unawares. 
As the Motions of the Spirits ſtir up reſpe&ive Thoughts in the Soul, ſo our Thoughts excite 
{ſuch and ſuch Motions in the Brain ; fſo that to ſtop a rifing Motion of the Spirits, a bare Will 
is not ſufficient, but Stratagem muſt be us'd ; and we muſt skilfully repreſent to our ſelves ſuch. 
Things as are contrary to thoſe that ſtir up and indulge that Motion, whence a Revwfon will 
ariſe : But if we would only determine another way the Motion of the Spirits already riſen, we 
mult not think of contrary but only different Things from thoſe that have produced it, which will 
certainly make a Diver ſton. Es 

But becauſe the Diverſion and Revnlſion are great or little, as the new Thoughts are accompa- 
nied with a greater or leſs Motion of the Spirits ; we muſt carefully obſerve, what ſort of 
Thoughts agitate us moſt, that we may in urging Occaſions repreſent them to our ſeducing Ima- 


- gination, and uſe our ſelves ſo much to that forr of Reſiſtance, that no ſurprizing Motion may 


fect our Soul. a 

If we take care firmly to unite the Idea of Eternity, 6r ſome other ſolid Thought, to thoſe 
violent and extraordinary Motions, they will never be ſtirr'd up for the future, without raifing 
that Idea, and furniſhing us with Weapons to refiſt them. This appears from Experience, and _ 
from the Reaſon mention'd in the Chapter Of the Conneion of Ideas * , fo that we muſt not 
imagine it abſolutely impoſſible, by a dexterous Managery, to conquer our Paſſions, when we are 
ſftedfaſtly reſolv'd upon it. | 

However, by that Reſiſtance we ought not to pretend to Impeccability, nor to the avoiding of 
all Errours whatſoever. : 

_ Eirſt, Becauſe *tis very difficult to acquire and preſerve ſuch a Habit, as that our extraordinary 
Motions ſhall raiſe in us Ideas fit to oppoſe them. 

Secondly, Though we ſhould have gotten that Habit, thoſe Motions of the Spirits will direQl 
excite the Ideas to be impugned, and but indireQly ſupply us with the neceſſary Weapons to ai- 
ſault them : So that the Evil Ideas, being ſtill the principal, will be ſtronger than the Good, that 
are but acceſlary ; and the latter ever ſtand in nced of the Help of the Will. 

Thirdly, Thoſe Motions of the Spirits may be ſo violent, as to take up the whole Capacity of 
the Soul ; ſo that there will remain no room, if I may fo ſpeak, for the reception of the acceſſary 
Idea, that is proper to make a Revullion in the Spirits ; or not at leaſt for ſuch a Reception as 
_ incite us to an attentive Contemplation of it. 

aſtly, There are ſo many particular Circumſtances, that can make that Remedy uſeld, that 
though it ought not to be neglected, yet we muſt not relie too much upon it. We muſt have a 
perpetual Recourſe to Prayer, that we may receive from Heaven neceffary Helps in the time of 
Temptation , and in the mean while endeavour to preſent to the Mind fome Truths fo /o/:d and 
prevalent, as that they may overcome the moſt violent Paſſions. For I muſt needs add by the 
way, That ſeveral pious Perſons often return into the ſame Faults, becauſe they fill their Mind 
with a great many Truths that are more g/#ter:ng than /o/:d, and fitter to weaken and diſſolve, 
than to fortifie it againſt Temptations ; whereas others, that are not endued with {o much Know- 
ledge, faithfully ſtick to their Duty, becauſe of ſome great and ſolid Truth, which they have 
rendred familiar, and which bears *em up and ſtrengthens them in all' Occaſions. 4 
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CHAP. Dx. 
Of Lowe and Averſion, and their principal Species. 
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Bu and Hatred are the Paſſions that immediately ſucceed Admiration ; for we dwell not long 
upon the Conhideration of an Object, without diſcovering the Relations it hath to us, or to 
ſomething we love. The Obje&t we /ove, and to which conſequently we are united by that Paſ- 
fion, being for the moſt part preſent, as well as that which we aQually admire; our Mind quick- 


iy, and without any confiderable Reftetion, makes the neceſſary Compariſons, to find out the Re- 
lations rhey have to each other, and to us, or elſe is naturally aware of them, by a preventing 
Senſe of Plcature and Pain, Then it is, that the Motion of Love we have for our ſelves, and 
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Chap. IX. The Search after Truth. _ | 5 
tor the beloved Object, extends to that which is admired , if the Relation it has imineviately to 
us, or to ſomething united to ns, appear advantageous, either by Knowledge or Senſation. Now 
that new Motion of the Soul, (or rather that Motion of the Soul newly determin'd, join'd to 
that of the Animal Spirits, and followed with the Senſation that attends the new Diſpoſition, that 
the ſame new Motion of the Spirits produces in the Brain) is the Paiſion we call here Love. 

But when we feel by any Pain, or diſcover by a clear and evident Knowledge, that the Union 
or Relation of the admired Object would prove differviceable to us, or to ſomething united to us, 
then the Motion of the Love we have for our ſelves, or for the Thing united to us, terminates 
in us, or cleaves to the united Object, without following the View of the Mind, or being car- 
ried to the admired Thing. - But as the Motion towards Good in general, which the Author of 
Narure continually imprints on the Soul, carries her to whatever is kown and fc/t, becauſe what 
is either 7-977e//;g1ble or ſenſible is Good in it ſelf; fo it may be ſaid, that the Reliſtance of the 
Soul againſt that natural Motion which attraQts it, is a kind of voluntary Motion, which termi- 
nates in Nothingneſs. Now that veluntary * Motion of 'the Soul being join'd to that of the Spi- * zeſt an; 
Tits and Blood, and followed by the Senſation that attends the new Diſpoſition, which that Mo- frould mi- 


tion of rhe Spirits produces in the Brain, is the Pafſhon we call here 4ver/ton or Hatred. | po ps 

| | t er 
voluntary Motion, T deſire him to read the firſt Illuſtration on the firſt Chapter. It would intricate my Conceptious ſhould I ſay whatever 
relates to it, to ſatisfie the Nicety of ſome Perſons, 


That Paſſion is altogether contrary to Love, and yet tis never without Love : It is alrogether 

contrary to it, becauſe Aver/ron leparates, and Love unites ; the former has moſt commonly Ne- 

thingneſs for its Object ; and the latter has always a Being : The former refiſts the natural Mo- 
tion, and makes it of no eftect; whereas the latter yields to it, and makes it victorious. How- 
ever, Aver/1on 1s never ſeparated from Love, becauſe Ev/, the Object of the former, is the Pri- 
varion of Cood ; ſo that to fiy from Evil, is to fly trom the Privation of Good ; that is to ſay, 
to tend to Good : And therefore the Averfion of the Privation of Good. is the Love of Good. 
Þur if Þvil be taken tor Pain, the Averſion of Pair is not the Averficn of the Privation of Plea- 
{ure ; becauſe Pain 1s as real a Senſation as Pleaſure, and therefore is not the Privation of it : But 
the Averſion of Pain, being the Averſion of ſome internal Miſery, we ſhould not be atiected with 
that Paſſion, ſhould we not love our ſelves. Laſtly, It Evil be taken for what cauſes Pain in us. 
or tor whatever deprives us of Good, then Averſion depends on Selftlove, or on the Love of 
{omerhing ro which we defire to be united : So that Love and Averſion are two Mother-Paſſions, 
oppoſite to each other ; but Love is the Firſt, the Chief, and the moſt Univerſal. 

As at thar great Diſtance and Eftrangement we are from God lince the Fall, we look upon our 
Being as the Chief Parr of the Things to which we are united ; ſo it may be ſaid in ſome ſenſe, 
that our Motion of Love for any thing whatſoever, is an Eftect- of Self-love. We love Honours, 
becauſe they raile us; our Riches, becauſe they maintain and preſerve us.; our Relations, Prince, 
and Country, becauſe we are concern'd in their Preſervation. Our Motion of Selt-love reaches 
to all the Things that relate to us, and to which we are united ; becauſe *tis that Motion which 
unites us to them, and ſpreads our Being, if I may ſo ſpeak, on thoſe that ſurround us, propor- 
tionably as we diicover by Reaſon, or by Senſation, that it is our Intereſt to be united to them. 

And theretore we ought not to think, that, ſince the Fall, Seli-Love is only the Cauſe and Rule 
of all other Aﬀections ; but, that moſt part of other Aﬀections are Species of Selt-love : For when 
we lay, that a Man loves any new Obje&, we muſt not ſuppoſe that a new Motion of Love is 
produc'd in him ; but rather, that knowing that Object to have ſome Relation or Union with him, 
he loves himſelf in that ObjeQ, and that with a Motion of Love coeval to himſelf. - For in- 
deed without Grace there is nothing but Self-love in the Heart of Man : The Love of Truth, of 
Tuſtice, of God himſelf, and eyery other Love that is in us, by the firſt Inſtitution of Nature, 
have ever ſince the Fall been a Sacrifice to Self-love. 

There is no doubt, however, but the moſt wicked and barbarous Men, Idolaters and Atheiſts 
themſelves, are united to God by a naiural Love, of which conſequently Self-love is not the 
Cauſe , for they are united to him by their Love to Truth, Juſtice, and Vertue.; they praiſe and 
efteem good Men, and do not love them becauſe they are Men, but becauſe they fee in them 
ſuch Qualities as they cannot forbear to love, becauſe they cannor forbear to admire and judge 
them amiable. And therefore we love ſomething beſides our ſelves ; but Seli-love over-rules all . 
the reſt, and Men forſake Truth and Juſtice for the ſmalleſt Concerns : For when by their natu- 
ral Force they venture their Goods and Lives to defend oppreſs'd Innocence, or on any other Oc- 
caſion, their greateſt Spur is mere Vanity, and the hopes of getting a Name by the ſeeming Pol: 
{con of a Vertue which is reverenc'd by all the World. They love Truth and Juſtice when on 
their fide, but never againſt themſelves ; becauſe wirhout Grace they cannot obtain the leaſt Vi- 
Ctory over Selt-love. : 1 

There are many other ſorts of natural Love : We naturally love our Prince, Country, Relations, 
thoſe that have any Conformity of Humour, Deſigns, and Eimployments with us : But all thoſe - 
ſorts of Love are very weak, as well as the Love of Truth and Juſtice ; and Seli-love being the 
moſt violent of all, conquers them fo eaſily, as to find no other Rehiltance but what it creates 
againſt ir {e1f. | _ | | 

Bodies that ſtrike againſt others, loſe their Motion proportionably as they communicate it to 
the itricken ; and, after having moved many other Bodies, may art lalt entirely loſe their own 
Motion. Ir is not ſo with Selt-love ; It determines every other Eove by its Impreſſions upon ef 
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56d its own Motion diminiſhes not; on the contrary, it gets new Strength by its new ViQories : 
For as that Motion never goes out of the Heart, ſo it cannot be loſt, though ir be continnally 
Cymraunicated. | | | 
$elt-love is therefore the Ruling and Univerſal Love, fince it is to be found, and bears the ſway 
every where ; {o thar all the Paſſions having no proper Motion of their own, it may be ſaid, thar 
velt-love is the moſt extenſive and powerful off all Paſſions, or the Ruling and Univerſal Paſſion. 
And as all Vertues are but Species of that firſt Vertue we call Chary, according to St. Auſtin, 
{0 all Vices and Paitions are but as ſo many EffeQs and Sorts of Selt-love, or of that general 
Vice we call Concuprſcence. | 
We often diſtinguiſh in Morals the Vertues or Species of Charity, by the Difference of Ob- 
jects ; but that ſometimes confounds the true Idea we ought to have of Vertue, which rather 
depends on its own Motive, than any thing elſe : And therefore we ſhall not follow that Me- 
thod in treating of the Paſhons, nor diſtinguiſh them by the Objects ; becauſe one and the ſame 
Object may excite them all, and that ten thouſand ObjeQts may raiſe but one. For though Ob- 
jects difter from each other, yer they differ not always in relation to us, nor do they ſtir up in us 
difterenc Paſons. The promis'd Staff of a Mareſchal of France difters from a Biſhop's Crofier, 
or Paitoral Staff promis'd ; yet thoſe two Marks of Honour excite almolt the ſame Paſlion in the 
Ambitious, fince they raiſe in the Mind of both the ſame Idea of Good. Bur the ſame Mare- 
{chal's Staff, when promiſed, granted, enjoyed, taken away, ftirs up Paihons altogether different, 
becauſe ir raiſes in the Mind ditterent Ideas of Good. 

We mult not then multiply the Paſſions by their different Objects that cauſe them ; but only 
admit as many as there are accefſary Ideas that attend the chief Idea of Good or Evil, and. cont1- 
derably alter it in relation to us. For the general Idea of Good, or the Senſation of Pleaſure, 
which is good to him that enjoys it, agitating the Soul and Animal Spirits, produces the general 
Paſkon of Love ; and the axaibiry Ideas of that Good determine that general Agitation of Love, 
and Courſs of che Spirits in ſuch a particular manner, as puts the Mind and Body in a conveni- 
= Diſpoſition in relation to the perceived Good : And thus they produce all the particular 

aflions. | 

And therefore the general Idea of Good produces an indeterminate Love, which is but an Ex- 
tenſion of Self-love. The Idea of Good, as poſſeſs'd, produces a Love of Foy : The Idea of 
Good, not as poſſelsd, but hop'd for, thar is, as judg'd poſſible to be poffeis'd, produces a Love 
of Deſire : And /aſtly, The Idea of any Good, that is neither poſſefs'd nor hop'd for ; or, which 
is the ſame, the Love of any Good which we cannot hope to enjoy without lofing ſome other, 
or which we cannot preſerve when we are poſleſs'd of it, produces a Love of Sorrow. Thoſe 
are the Three fimple and primitive Paſſions that have Good for their Object ; tor the Hope that 
produces Joy, is not a Commotion of the Soul, but - ſimple Judgment. 

However, we muſt obſerve, That Men confine not their own being within themſelves, but ex- 
tend it to all Things and Perſons, to whom they helieve it their Advantage to unite themſelves : 
So rhat we muſt conceive that they are poſleſs'd in ſome manner of a Good, when enjoy'd by 
their Friends, though they do not poſlefs it immediately themſelves : And therefore when I ſay, 
That the Poſſeffion of Good produces Joy, I underſtand it not only of an immediate Poſſeſhon or 
Union, but alſo of any other ; for we naturally feel a Joy upon the Succeſs or good Fortune of 
thoſe we love, | 

Evil, as I faid, can be taken Three ways ; for the Privation of Good, for Pain, and for the 
Thing that carſes the Privation of Good, or produces Pain. 

In the firſt ſenſe, the Idea of Evil being the ſame with the Idea of a Good not enjoy'd, it is 

plain thar Idea produces Sorrow, or Defire, or even Joy ; for Joy is always excited from that we 
{ind our ſelves exempt of the Privation of Good, that is to ſay, when we polleſs Good : So thar 
thoſe Paſſions that refer to Evil, taken in that ſenſe, are the ſame as thoſe that relate to Good, 
becauſe at the Bottom they have likewiſe Good for their Object. 
» When Evil ſignifies Pain, which alone is always a real Evil to him that ſuffers it, whilſt he 
ſuffers it ; then the Senſe cf that Evil produces thoſe Paſſions of Sorrow, Deſire, and Joy, that 
are Species of Averfion, and not of Love; becauſe their Motion is altogether oppoſite to that 
which accompanies the Perception , of Good, that Motion being but the Reſiſtance of the Soul! 
againſt the natural Imprefſion. 

The Actual Senſe of Pain produces an Aver/ion of Sorrow. The Pain we ſuffer not, but are 
afraid to ſufter, produces an Aver/ton of Nefire. And laſtly, the Pain we neither ſufter, nor are 
atraid to ſufter z or, what is the ſame, the Pain that ſhall be attended by a conſiderable Re- 
ward, or the Pain from which we are freed, produces an Averſion of Foy. Thoſe are the Three 
imple or primitive Paſſions that have Evil for their Object ; tor the Fear that produces Sorrow, 
is not a Commotion of the Soul, but a bare Judgment. 

Laſtly, If by Evil we underſtand the Perfon or the Thing that deprives us of Good, or cauſes 
us to endure Pain, the Idea of Evil produces a Motion of Love and Averſion together, or only 
a Motion of Averſion : The former, when the Evil is that which deprives us of Good ; for by 
the ſame Motion we tend towards Good, and fly from that which hinders its Poſſeſſion : And the 
_ latter, when *ris the Idea of an Evil whictr cauſes Pain in us; for *ris by the ſame Motion of 
Averiion'that we hate Pain, and whatever produces it. 7” : 

And therefore there are Three {imple or primitive Paſſions that relate to Good, and as many 
that refer to Pain, or to that which cauſes it. 975. oy, Deſire, and Sorrow, For we are joyful 
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when Good is preſent, and Evil is paſt ; we are ſortowful when Good is gone, and Pain is pre- 
_ ſent; and wee agitated with Deſires when Good and Evil ire to come. | 
Thoſe Paſhons thar relate to Good are particular Determinations of that Motion God gives us 
for Good in general, and therefore have a real ObjetQt ; bitt otliers, who have not God tor the 
Cauſe of their Motion, terminate only in Norh:ngne/s. 5% 
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Of Paſſions in particular ; and in general of the way to explain them, and 
to kuow the Errors they cauſe. 


Hen we conſider how Paſſions are formed, It viſibly appears, that their Number is unde- 
terminable, or that there are more than we have Terms to expreſs them by. - For Paſſions 
difter not only by rhe various Complication of the Three firſt Primitive, which would not encreafe 
them to a great Number bur alſo differ by the differeht Perceptions and Judgments rhar cauſe cr 
accompany them. Thoſe different Judgments of the Soul, concerning Good or Evil , produce 
difterent Motions in the Animal Spirits, to diſpoſe the Body in relation to the Object, and conſc- 
quently cauſe in the Soul Senſations that are not altogether like: Whence it proceeds, thar ſome 
Paſſions are obſery'd to differ from each other, though their Commotions be not different. 

In the mean while, the Commotion of the Soul being the chief Thing obfervable in every Paſ- 
ſion, *tis herter to reter them to the Three original Paſhons, in which thofe Commotions are ver 
different, than to treat contuſedly and diſorderly of them, in reference to the difterent Percepti- 
ons we may have of the Good ahd Evil that raiſes them. For we may have fo many difterent 
Perceprions of Objects, in reference to Time, to our ſelves, to what belongs to us, to the Per- 
{ons or Things to which we are united, either by Nature or Choice, that ir is wholly impoſſible 
to make an accurate Enumeration of them: 

When the Soul perceives any Good which ſhe cannot enjoy, it may perhaps be ſaid, that ſhe 
hopes for it, though ſhe defires it not : However, ris plain, rhat this her Hope is not a Paſhon, 
bur a ſimple Judgment. And therefore *tis the Commotion that attends the Idea of any Good, 
of which we take the Enjoyment to be poſſible, that adoprs Hope into a true Paſſhon. Ir is the 
{ame when Hope grows into Security : For the latter is a Faſhon, only becauſe of the Commori- 
on of Joy. that mixes with that ot Deſire ; fince the Judgment of the Soul that conſiders any Good 
as certain, is a Paſhon but as much as it is a foregoing Taſte of the Good that afteas us. Laſt 
of all, When Hope diminiſhes, and is ſucceeded by Deſpair, 'ris viſible again, that the latter is 
a Paſkon but becauſe of the Commotion of Sorrow that mixes with that of Defire ; for the 
Judgment of the Soul, that conſiders any Good as unattainable, would nor be a Paſhon, ſhould 
we not be actuated by that Judgment. 

Bur becauſe the Soul never looks upon Good or Evil without any Commotion, and even witli- 
out any Alteration in the Body, we often give the Name of Paſſion to the Judgment that produ- 
ces it, confounding together whatever happens both to the Soul and Body at the ſight of any 
Good or Evil: For the Words, Hope, Fear, Boldneſs, Shame, Impudence, Anger, Pity, Derifion. 
Grief, and the Names of all other Paſſions in common ule, are ſhort Expreſſions made up of ſe- 
veral Terms, by which can be explain'd in particular whatever Paſhons contain. 

We underſtand by the Word Paton the View of the Relation any thing has to us, the Com- 
motion and Senſation 'of the Soul, the Concuſſion of the Brain, and the Motion of the Spirits, a 
new Commotion and Senſation of the Soul; and laſtly, a Senfation of Pleaſure that always at- 
tends the Paſhons, and makes them grateful. All theſe we commonly underſtand by the Name of 
Pathons ; but {ſometimes it only fignifies either the Judgment that raiſes ir, or only the Commori- 
on of the Soul, or the bare Motion of the Spirits and Blood, or laſtly, ſomething elſe that ac- 
companies the Commotion of the Soul. 

It is very uſeful, for rhe Knowledge of Truth, to abridge Idzas and Expreſſions ; but that of- 
ten cauſes ſome conſiderable Errour, eſpecially when thoſe Ideas are abridg'd by popular Uk: : 
For we ought never to abridge them, but when we have made them very clear and diſtinct, by a 
great Application of Mind ; and not, as *tis ordinarily done, as to Pathons and ſenſible Things, 
when we have made them familiar to us by their Senfations, and the mere Action of rhe Imagi- 
nation, which eaſily impoſes on the Mind. | 

There is a great difterence betwixt the pure Ideas of the Mind, and the Senfations or Com- 
motions of the Soul. - Pure Ideas are clear and diſtinct, bur *tis a hard Task to make them fami- 
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{ations and Paſſions: of the Soul, we perſuade our ſelves that we perfectly comprehend them; be- | 
cauſe they Rtrongly move us, and that all the Words that reverberate upon our Eyes 2gitate our Soul. 
The hearing of the very Names of Shame, Deſpair, Impudence, &'. ftraightway excite in our Mind 
1 confuſed Idea, and obſcure Senſation, that powerfully influences us z, and becaule this Senfarion 
is very familiar to us, and preſents it ſelf withour any Trouble or Endeavour of the Mind, we 
fancy it to be clear and diſtint. Thefe Words, however, are the Names of compounded Pajſions, 
and by conſequence abridg'd Expreſhons, which popular Lie has made up of many contulcd and 
oblcure Ideas. 

-Secing we are oblig'd to employ ſuch Terms as common Uſe has approv'd of, the Reader ſhould 
not be ſ{urpriz'd to meet with Obſcurity, and iometimes with a fort of Contradiction in our 
Words. And if it were but confider'd that the Senſations and Commotions of the Soul, that an- 
{wer to the Terms usd in ſuch Diſcourſes, are nor wholly the ſame in all Men, becauſe of their 
different Diſpoſitions of Mind, they would not ſo eafily condemn us, when they could not enter in- 
to our Opinions. This I ſay, not ſo much to prevent ObjeQtions againſt my felt, as that we nay un- 
derſtand the Nature of the Paffions, and whar we are to think of Books treating of ſuch Matrers. 

After ſo many Cautions, I ſtall not ſtick to ſay, that all the Paſhons may be reterr'd to rhe 
three Primitive, namely, Deſire, Foy and Sorrow ; and that it is ſpecially by the different Judg- 
ments the Soul makes of Goods and Evils, that ſuch as relate to the ſame Primzrve Paſſion dit- 
ter from each other. | 

For Inſtance, F may ſay that Hope, Fear, and Irrefolution, that is the Mean betwixt them both, 
are Species of Defire : That Boldneſs, Courage and Emulation, &c. have a greater Relation to 
Hope, than to all others ; and that Timidity, Cowardiſe, Jealoutie, &c. are Species ot Fear. 

1 may fay, that Alacrity and Glory, Kindneſs and Gratefulneſs, are Speczes of Joy, cauſed by 
the Sight of the Good that we know to be in us, or in thoſe to whom we are united ; as Derifion or 
Teering is a ſort of Joy, commonly arifing at the Sight of the Evil that betalls thoſe from whom 
we are ſeparated. Laſtly, That Diſtaſte, Tediouſneſs, Regret, Pity, Indignation, are ſo many 
kinds of Sorrow, cauſed by the Conſideration of ſomething diſpleafing; 

But befides thoſe Paſhons, and ſeveral others I paſs by, which particularly relate to ſome of the 
Primitive Paſhons, there are yet many others, whoſe Commotion is almoſt equally compounded, 
either of Defire and Joy, as Impudence, Anger and Revenge ; or of Delire and Sorrow, as Shame, 
Regret and Vexation ; or of all Three together, when Mortives of Joy and Sorrow meet. And 
though theſe laſt Paſſions have no particular Names that I know of, they are however the moſt 
common ; becauſe in this Lite we ſcarce ever enjoy any Good without a Mixture of Evil, nor ſufter 
any Evil without Hopes of being freed of it, and enjoying Good. And though Joy be altogether 
contrary to Sorrow, yet it allows of its Company, and even admits it an equal Sharer in the Capa- 
City of the Soul as Volert, when the Sight of Good and Evil divide its Capacity as Inte/hgent. 

All the Paſhons therefore are Speczes of Deſire, Foy and Sorrow ; and the chiet difference be- 
twixt thoſe of the ſame ſort afhr be taken from the difterent Perceptions or Judgments that 
cauſe or accompany them. So that to become learned in the Nature of Paiſhons, and to make of 
them the moſt accurate Enumeration poſhble, it is requiſite-to enquire into the difterent Judgments 
that may be made of Good and Evil. But as we eſpecially intend to find out the Cauſe of our 
Errours, we need not ſo much to infiſt upon the Judgments that precede or cauſe the Paſſions, as 
upon thoſe that follow them, and which the Soul makes of Things when ſhe is agitated by ſome: 
Patton, becauſe thoſe laſt Judgments are the moſt liable to Errour. 

Such Judgments as precede and cauſe the Paſſhons, are almoſt ever falſe in ſomething, becauſe 
they are, for the moſt part, grounded upon ſuch Perceptions of the Soul as conſider ObjeQs in rela- 
tion to her, and not as they are in themſelves. Burt the Judgments that follow the Paſhons are falfe 
all manner of ways ; becauſe ſuch Judgments heing only made by the Paſſions, are only grounded 
upon the Perceptions the Soul has of Objects as relating to her, or rather to her own Commotion. 

In the Judgments that precede the Paſſions, Truth and Falſhood are join'd together ; but when 
the Soul is agitated, and judges by every Inſpiration of the Paſſion, Truth vaniſhes, and Ealſhood 
remains to be the Principle of {ſo many more falſe Concluſions as the Paſhon is greater. | 

All Paſſions Juſtifie themſelves, continually oftering to the Soul the moving ObjeR, in the fitteſt 
way tor preſerving and increaſing her Commotion. The Judgment, or the Perception that cauſes 
it, gets ftill new Forces from the Increaſe of the Paſſion, and the Paſſion likewiſe augments pro-. 
portionably as the Judgment that produces it, in its turn, is ſtrengthen'd. | 

Thus talle Judgments and Paſhons Join in Contederacy, for their mutual Preſervation. And 
ſhould the Heart never ceaſe ſending up Spirits for keeping open the Tracks of the Brain, and 
{upplying rhe Expences, which that violent Senſation or Commotion make of the ſame Spirits, 
Pajlions would perpetually increaſe, and never allow us to be ſenſible of our Errours. But as all 
our Paſhons depend on the Fermentation and Circulation of the Blood, and that the Heart can ne- 
ver furniſh as many Spirits as are neceſſary tor their Preſervation, they muſt needs expire when the 
Opirits diminiſh, and the Blood grows ccol again. 


Though it be an eafie matter to diſcover the ordinary Judgments of Paſſions, yet *tis not a thing, 
to be neglected ; there being few SubjeCts that deſerve more the Application of an Enquirer after 
iruth, who endeavours to tree himſelf from the Dominion of the Body, and will judge of every 
thing by true Ideas. | . 

We may inſtrud our ſelves in this Matter two ways, either by pure Reaſon, or by our inward 
Coniciouinels, when we are agitated by ſome Paſſion, For Inſtance, Experience teaches us, 

; | . | That 
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Thar we are apt to judge of thoſe we love not, to their Diſadvantage, and to ſpir all the Ver:o5 
of our Hatred ar the Object of our Paſſion. We alſo know by Reaſon, that us we cannot hate but 
what is Evil; fo *tis neceſſary for the preſervation of Hatred, thar the Mind ſhould repreſent tg 
it ſelf the worft parr of irs Object. For 'tis {ufficient to ſuppole that all Paſſions juſtifie themſelves, 
and give ſuch a Diipotition, firit to the Imagination, then to the Mind, as is fit to preſerve their 
own Commotion, direaly to conclude what are the Judgments which all the Paikons cavſe us w 
make. | 
| Thoſe that are endued with a ſtrong and lively Imagination, that are extremely ſenſible. and 
much ſubject ro the Motions of Patſions, may perteQly inform themſelves of thoſe things by th&ir 
own inward ſenſe; and it often comes to paſs, that they ſpeak of them in a more pleafing and in- 
{tructing manner than others, whoſe Reaſon over-tops their Imagination: yet it follows nor, that 
thoſe that diſcover beſt the Springs of Self-love, that penetrate fartheſt inro Man's. Kearr, and 
more ſenſibly diſcover its Recellzs, are always the greateit Underſtandings. This only proves that 
they are livelier, quicker of Imagination, and ſometimes more malicious than others. 

Bur thoſe thar without conſulting their inward Senſe, make uſe only of their Reaſon to enquire 
into the Nature and Effects of Paſhons ; though thiey be not always fo quick-fighted as others, 
ate always more rational, and leſs obnoxious to Errour; becauſe they judge of things as they are 
in themſelves: They ſee very near what Men poſleft with Paſkons can doe, as they ſuppoſe them 
more or leſs agitared; but do not raſhly judge of the Actions of others, by what they would doe 
themſelves in ſuch Occaſions , for they well know, that Men are nor equally ſenlible ro the ſame 
things, nor alike ſ{uſceprible of involuntary Commotions, and therefore *ris not by conſulting our 
ventations which the Paſhons create in us, but by liſtening to Reaſon, that we muſt treat ot the 


Judgments that accompany them leſt we ſhould draw our own Picture, inſtead of difcovering the 
Nature of Paſhons in general. 
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That all the Paſſrons juſtifie themſelves. What Judgments they cauſe us fo 


make in their Vindication. 


AE need no long deduQion of Arguments to demonſtrate, That all Paſhons Jjuſtife them- 
Y ſelves: That Principle is ſufficiently evident, both by our internal Conſciouſneſs of our 
ſelves, and the Behaviour of thoſe we ſee agitated by them; and therefore we need only barely 
propound ir, to conſider it as we ſhould do. The Mind is ſuch a Slave to the Imagination, thar 
it always obeys when rhe Imagination is over-heated; and dares not aniwer when the ſame is in- 
cenſed, becauſe ir meets with Abuſes when it refiſts, and is always rewarded with fome Pleaſure 
when it humours thar imperious Faculty. Even thoſe whoſe unruly Imagination perſuades them 
they are tranſmuted into Beaſts, find out Reaſons to prove they mult live as Beaſts do, walk 
Four-footed, eat Graſs, and imitate every AQtion that is purely Brutal. They find Pleaſure in 
living by the Impreſſions of their Paſſion, and ſuffer inward Pain in refiſting it; which is ſutfici- 
ent ro make Reaſon, that commonly deſcends to be the Slave ro Pleaſure, to argue in ſuch a man- 
ner as may beſt defend the Cauſe of ir. 

If therefore it be true that all Paſſions juſtifie themſelves, *ris evident that Deſire muſt of it ſelf 
move us to judge favourably of its ObjeQ, if it be a De/re of Love, and unkindly if ir be a Deſire 
of Averſion. The Defire of Love is a Motion of the Soul raiſed hy the Spirits, that provoke it 
to the Enjoyment or Uſe-of ſuch things as are not in its power z for we defire even the Continuation 
of our Enjoyment, becauſe future things depend not on us. *Tis then neceſfary for the Juſtifica- 
tion of thar Defire, that the Object which produces it be eſteemed good in it felt, or in reference 
to ſomething elſe: the contrary muſt be ſaid of that Defire, which is a kind of Averſion. 

' 1 grant, we cannot judge any thing to be good or bad, wirhqut ſome Reaſon; but Paſſions have 
no Obje& which is not good in ſome ſenſe. And if it may be laid there are ſome, which contain 
no real Goodneſs, and therefore cannot be contemplated as Good by the Mind ; yet no one can fay 
but they may be enjoyed as Good, fince they are ſuppoſed to agitate us z and that Commotion, 
Enjoyment, or Senſe 1s more than ſufficient to move the Soul to entertain a kind Opinion of the 
Object. | 
If we ſo eaſily judge that Fire contains in it {elf the Heat we feel, and Bread. the Savour we 
reliſh, becauſe of the Senſation thoſe Bodies excite in us ; though thar be never ſo incomprenſible 
to the Mind, which cannot conceive Heat and Savour as Modifications of a Body : thence ir tol- 
| lows, That there is no Obje& of our Paſſions, how vile and contemptible ſoever it appears, but we 
may judge it good, when the Enjoyment of it affects us with pleaſure. For as we imagine that 
Hear goes our of Fire when we feel it, {o we blindly believe, that rhe ObjeQts of the Paſſions cauſe 
the pleaſure which we receive in their Enjoyment, and that therefore they are good, lince they are 
able to doe us good. The like may be {aid of the Paſhons that have Evil for their Object. : 

But, as I ſaid juſt before, there is nothing but deſerves either Love or Averhion, either by it felt, 
or by ſomething elſe to which it relates; and when we are agitated with ſome Paſſhon, we quickly 
diſcover in its ObjeCt the Good or Evil that may nouriſh the lame. It is therefore ealieto know by 
| Reaſon the Judgments which our Paſſions make, whillt agitaring us, I 
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For, it a Defire of Love move us, we may well conceive that it will-not fail to juſtine it ſelf, 1: 
the fivourable Judgments it ſhall make of irs Object. We eafily percetve thar thoſe Judgments wi:l 
have more Extent, as the Deſire thall be more violent; and thar they will be fomecimes abſolute 
and wirhout exception, though but 2 very {mall parr of the thing appears good. We muy with 
ditficulry underſtand that thoſe favourablg Judgments will reach all things, that ſhall have, or tivn 
to have, any Connection with the principal Object of the Paſhon, proportionably ro the ſtrecigtt 
of the Pathon, and the Extent of the Imagination. The contrary will happen if it be a Defoe ot 
ver/ron, the Reaſons of which are as eaſily comprehended, and pertectly confirmed and mide cul 
by Fxperience. Burt let us make theſe Truths more ſenfible and familiar by fome Inſtances: 

Min natwutally defire Knowledge, becauſe all Minds are created tor Trurh. Bur thar Defire, j:ow 
juſt and reaſonable ſoever it may be in it ſelf, often becomes a dangerous Vice, by the falfe Judo- 
ments that attend it; Curioſity trequently offers to the Mind vain Objects of its Study and Lucubra- 
tions, aſcribes to them falſe Ideas of Greatneſs, ennobles rhem with the deceiving Luſtre of Rari- 
ty, and drefles them up with ſuch gay and ſplendid Apparel, that one can hardly forbezr to Con- 

template rhem with too much Pleature and Application. Ex 7 
There is no Trifle but will whollf take up fome Perſons, whoſe fruitleſs Toil is ftill juſtified bv 
the talſe Judgments that ariſe from their vain Curioliry. For inſtance, thoſe that beftow their time 
in Learning Tongues, imagine that all the Sciences conſiſt in the Knowledge of Terms, and find 
vut a Thoulind Reafons to juſtifie themſelves ; and the Venerarion thoſe pay them whom an un- 
known Term'contounds, 1s none of the weakeſt, though the leaft reaſonable. 

Some Perfons employ their whole lives 1n learning to ſpeak, who ought perhaps to hold their 
Peace all rhe while; ince 'tis evident he ought to be ſilent, who has nothing worth the hearing to ſav. 
Put*tis not that which they propoſe from their Learning. They fhould know that he muſt think wel]. 
uſe his Underſtanding to exactnels, diſcern Truth from Falſhood, clear Ideas from obſcure, thoſe of 
the Mind from thoſe of the Imagination, that will ſpeak accurately. They imagine themſelves fine 
and uncommon Wits, becauſe they know how to pleaſe the Ear with an Elegant Harmony, how to 
flatter the Paſſions by Figures and-taking Geſtures; how to rejoyce the Imagination by lively and ſen- 
lible Exprefſions; whillt they leave the Mind empty of Ideas, void of Light and Underſtanding. 

Some probable reaſon may Juſtifie their Paſſion, that ſpend a great deal of rime in the ſtudy of their 
own Tongue, fince they make uſe of it all their Lite; but as to thoſe who indifferently apply them- 
{elves to all forts of Languages, I know not what to ſay in their behalf. The Paſſion of thoſe who 
make a complete Library of all ſorts:&f DiQtionaries, may be excuſable, as well as the Curioſity of 
hoſe, who make a colleXion of Coins and Medals of all Countries and Times; that may be uſeful ij 
{ome occaſions, and if it doe them not much good, at leaſt it does them no harm: a Store-houſe of 
{uch Curiofities being not cumberfome, fince they carry not with them either their Books or Medals: 
But how may the Paſhon of thofe be jyuRtihable, that make their Head a Library of DiCtionaries, that 
neglect rheir Afﬀairs and Eſſential Duties for words of no ute. They are ſmatterers in their own: 
"Tongue, frequently mingling ſtrange and unknown words in their Diſcourſes, and never paying their 
Countreymen with Current Money. Their Reaſon ſeems not to be better guided than their Tongue ; 
for all the Corners and Recefles of their Memory are fo full of Erymologies, that their Minds 
mult lie as {tifl'd under the innumerable number of words that are perpetually flying about it. 

However, it mult be granted that Philologers and Linguiſts will not ftick for Reaſons to juſtifie 
their capricious Studies. Which to know, you need bur to liſten to the Judgments thoſe preten- 
ders to Science make of Tongues z or tuppoſe ſome Opinions, that are taken amongſt them for un- 
doubted Axioms, together with the Inferences that may be deduc'd from them. For inſtance, that 
thoſe Perſons who ſpeak ſeveral Tongues, are as many individual Men as they know different Langua- 
ges, fince Speech diſtinguiſhes us from Beaſts; that the Ignorance of Tongues deprives us of a mul- 
rirude of things, ſince Ancient Philofophers and Strangers are more Learned then we. Suppoſe but 
theſe and the like Principles and Concluſions, and you'll quickly form fuch Judgments as are fit to 
beget the Paſſhon for Tongues, and conſequently like thoſe, wherewith the ſame Paſſion inſpires 
the Linguiſts to vindicate their Studies. 

There is not a Science ſo abject and CON, but ſome part of it will ſhine very bright to 
the Imagination, and dazle the Mind, when Paſſion heightens thoſe falſe Glimpſes. Thar Splen- 
dour, 1 own, vaniſhes when the Blood and Spirits cool, and the Light of Twth begins to ſhine 
bur that Light diſappears alſo, when rhe Imagination grows warm again, and leaves but ſome tran- 
firory Shadows of thoſe ſolid Reaſons which pretended to condemn our Paſhon. 

Farthermore, when the Paſhon that agitates us finds it {elt a dying, it repents not of its demea- 
nour, but on the contrary it diſpoſes all things, either to an honourable Funeral, or to be reviv'd ſpe- 
dily again ; that is. to lay, it always prepares the Mind to frame Judgments in its Vindication. 
In this condition it makes a fort of Alliance with ſuch other Paſſions as may keep' it up in its 
weakneſs, ſupply it with Spirits and Blood, in its neceſſity ; raiſe it out of its Aſhes, and give it 
a new Birth. For Paſhons are not unconcern'd for one another, and thoſe that can live together, 
taithfully contribute to their mutual preſervation. So that all the Paſſions that are not contra 
r0 the Srudies of Tongues, or of any thing elſe, do continually follicite and fully confirm thoſe 
Judgments that are made to vindicate It. RE 

A Pretender to Learning imagines himfelf, now as ſurrounded with reſpeQfull Hearers, then 
as Conquerour of thoſe whom he has amaz'd with his unintelligible words; and-almoſt always as 
one 14S & tar aboye the common ſort of Men. He Hfatters himſelf with rhe Commendations he 
receives, with the Preterments that are propoſed to him, with the Courtſhip that is made to him. 
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He's of all Times and Countries : He is not limited, as vulgar Wits, to the preſcat, nor connn'd 
within the Walls of his Town ; but is continually communicating himfelt abroad, and his Com- 
munication makes his Delight. See how many Paſſions combine together to manage tne Caule of 
pretended Learning, how hotly they proſecute their Judgments, and bribe the Mind in its favour. 
Should every Paſſion at ſeparately, without caring tor the reſt, they would vaniſh immediately 

| after their Riſe, not being able to make a ſufficient number of: talſe Judgments ro maintain rhem- 
{:lves.and defend the Glimmerings of Imagination againſt the Light of Reaton : Bur all Paſſions 
concur admirably well to their mutual Preſervation, afſiſting and {trengthning each other, though 
never ſo remote, provided they be not declared Enemies, as though they were minded to tollow 
rhe Rules of a well-order'd State. | | 

_ If the Paſſion of Defire were atone, all the Judgments it might paſs would only amount to 
repreſent the Good as attainable : For the Deſire of Love, confider'd as ſuch, is produced by the 
Judgments we make, that it is poſſible to enjoy ſuch a Good : And fo this Defire could only form 
Judgments about the Poffibility Y Eero. it., fince the Judgments which tollow and preſerve 
the Paſhons, are exaQtly like thoſMWhich precede and produce them; Bur that Delire is animated 
by Love, fortified by Hope, increaſed by Joy, renewed by Fear, attended by Courage, Emulation, 
Anger, Irreſolution, and. ſeveral other Paſhons, that form each in their rurn a grear, variety of 
"Judgments, which ſucceed each other, and maintain the Deſire that has produced them. , *Tis nor 
therefore ſtrange thar the defire of a mere Trifle, or of a Thing rhat is evidently hurttul or fruit-: 
leſs, ſhould howeveruſtifie it ſelf againſt Reaſon tor many Years, nay, during the whole Lite 
of a Man that is agitated with it, fince ſo many other Paſhons endeavour to vindicate it. I ſhall 
_ ſet down in few Words how Paſſions juſtifie themſelves, that I may explain Things by diſtinct 

deas. 
Every Paſhon agitates the Blood and Spirits, which, when agitated, are driven into the Brain 
by the ſenſible Sight of the Obje&, or the Strength of the Imagination, in ſuch a manner as is 
-t to imprint deep Tracks repreſenting that Object. They bend, and even_ ſometimes break by 
their impetuous Courſe the Fibres of the Brain, and thereby leave the Imagination 1ſoil'd and 
*corrupted. For theſe Traces obey not the Commands of Reaſon, nor will they be blotted our 
when ir pleaſes ; on the contrary, they put a Force upon ir, and oblige it inceflantly to conſider 
'ObjeQs in ſuch a manner as moves and inClines it to favour the Pafhons. Thus the Pafſions att 
upon the Imagination, and the corrupted Imagination makes an Effort againſt Reaſon, by conti- 
nually repreſenting Things not as they. are in themſelves, that rhe Mind might ptonounce”a true 
Judgment ; but as they are in reference to the preſent Paſſion, that it might pals a favourable Sen- 
tence In its behalf. | ET I 1 I 
The Paſſions not only bribe the Imagination and Mind in. their favour, but produce in other 
Parts of the Body ſuch Diſpoſitions as are neceffary to preſerve them. The Spirits they move, 
ftop not in the Brain, but run, as I have elſewhere ſhewn, to all other Parts of the Body, eſpeci - 
ally to the Heart, the Liver, the Spleen, and the Nerves that ſurround the principal Arteries; 
and laſtly, to all Parts whatſoever, that may ſupply neceſſary Spirits for the maintenance of. the 
predominant Paſhon. But while theſe Spirits diſperſe themſelves into all the Parts of the Body, 
they deſtroy all along, and by degrees, whatever mighit hinder their Courſe, and make their Pai- 
Tages ſo ſlippery and ſmooth, that a very. inconſiderable Obje& exceedingly moves us, and conſe- 
quently inclines us to make ſuch Judgments as favour the Pafhions : Thus it comes to paſs, that 
they eſtabliſh and juſtifie themſelves. | 2 | | 

_ If we confider how various the Conſtitution of the Fibres of the Brain, and wirhal the Com- 
motion and Quantity of the Spirits and Blood may. be, in the different Sexes and Ages, we ſhall 
ealily and nearly conjeQure to what Paſſions ſome Perſons are moſt ſubje&, and conſequently, what 
Judgments they paſs upon IJ. For inſtance, we.may make a very near Gueſs, by the plenty 
or want of Spirits that is obſervable in ſome People, the ſame Thing being propoſed and explain- 
ed to them in the ſame manner, that ſome of them will make Judgments of Hope and Joy, whilſt 
others 1ſhall paſs ſuch Judgments as proceed from Fear and Sorrow. - = 

| For thoſe that abound with Blood and Spirits, as young Men, cholerick Perſons, and thoſe thaz 
are of a Sanguine Complexion uſe to doe, being very ſuſceptible of Hope, becauſe of the ſecret - 
Senſe of their Strength, will not believe thar they ſhall meet with any Oppoſition to their De- 
tigns, which they may not overcome; and ſo will quickly feed themſelves with a borrowed Taſte of 
| the Good they hope to enjoy, and will paſs ſuch Judgments as are fit to juſtifie their Hope and 

Joy. Bur thoſe that want agitated Spirits, as Old Men, and thoſe thar are of a Phlegmatick and 
Melancholy Temper, being inclined to Fear and Sorrow, becauſe their Soul is conſcious of her 
own Weakneſs, and deſtitute of Spirits to perform her Orders, will make quite contrary Judg- 
ments, imagine inſuperable Difficulties to Juſtifie their Fear, and give up themſelves ro Envy, 
- Sorrow, Deſpair, and other ſorts of Aver/for, of which weak Perſons are moſt ſuſceptible. 
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That ſuch Paſſtons as bave Evil for their Obje&, are the moſt Dangerous and 
Unjuſt : And that thoſe that have the leaſt Mixture of Knowledge, are the 
moſt lively and It enſible. | 


F all the Paſſions the ſeveral ſorts of Averfions make their Judgments the moſt remote from 

Reaſon, and the molt dangerous; there being no Pathon which corrupts and bribes Reaſon 

{0 much in its behalf, as Hatred and Fear ; Hatred chiefly in the Cholerick, or in thoſe whoſe 

Spirits are in a perpetual agitation; and Fear in the Melancholy, or thoſe whoſe groſs and heavy 

Spirits are neither eaſily moved, nor ſoon quieted. But whenMatred and Fear conſpire together 

to bribe Reaſon, which is very frequently done, then there are no Judgments ſo unjuſt and capri- 
cious, but they will paſs and defend them with an inſuperable Obſtinacy. 

The Reaſon of tlus is, That as in this Life Evil ftrikes the Soul more to the quick, than Good ; 
{o the Senſe of Pain is livelier than that of. Pleaſure : Injuries and Scandals more ſenfibly affect 
us, than Commendations and Applauſe; and though there are Men indifterent as to the enjoying 
{ome Pleaſures, and receiving certain Honours ; yet there is ſcarce one that can bear Pain and Con- 
tempt without Uneaſineſs. 

And therefore Hatred, Fear, and other ſorts of Aver ton, that haye Evil for their ObjeCt, are 
moſt violent Paſſions, which ſhake the Mind with ſuch unexpected Commotions, as diſcompolz 
and ſtupihe it, and quickly pierce into the bottom of the Heart, dethrone Reaſon, and paſs upon 
all ſorts of Subjects erroneous and unjuſt Sentences, to favour their tyrannical Madnels. 

Of all Paſſions they are the moſt cruel and diſtruſtful, contrary to Charity and Civil Society, 
and at the ſame time the moſt ridiculous and extravagant, fince they give ſuch impertinent and 
trantick Judgments, as excite the Laughter and Indignation of all other Men. 

Thoſe Paſhons inſpired the Phariſees with theſe abſurd Diſcourſes : What are we doing ? This 
Man works many Miracles : If we let him alone, all Men will believe in him, and the Romans till 
come an4 deſtroy both our City and Nation. They agreed that our Saviour had wrought many Mi- 

' Tacles ; for the Reſurrection of Lazar was undeniable : But what were the Judgments of their 
Paſhons ? To murther both FESUS and Lazars whom he had raiſed from the Dead ! Why 
FESUS? Becauſe, ſay they, if we /et him alone, all Men will beheve in him, and the Romans 


Joh.12.1t. ſhall come and extirpate our Nation. And why Lazarus ? Becauſe that, by reaſon of him, many 
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of the Fews went away, and believed on Jeſus. Oh Judgments equally Cruel and Irrational ! . 
Cruel, through Hatred ; and Irrational, through Fear : The Romans ſhall come, and deſtroy our 
City and Nation. 

The ſame Paſſions moved a great Aﬀembly, conſiſting of Anas the High-Prieft, Cazaphas, Fohn, 
Alexander, and as many as were of the Kindred of the High-Prieſt, to tpeak thus : What /ha/l 
we doe with theſe Men 9 For that, indeed, a notable Miracle hath been done by them, is manifeſt to 
all them that dwell in Ferufalen, and we cannot deny it. But kft it ſhould ſpread farther, let ws 
threaten to puniſh them ſeverely, if they preach the Name of FES US any more. 

All thoſe great Men, agitated by their Paſſions, and blinded by their falſe Zeal, paſs Judgment 
both impertinent and umuſt. They dare not punith the Apoſtles, becauſe of the People, and that 
the Man who had been miraculouſly cured was above Forty Years of Age, and preſent in the Af 
ſembly ; but threaten them, leſt they ſhould reach in the Name of 7e/z ; ſuppoſing they ought 


AR. 5. 29. tg condemn the DoQtine, becauſe they put the Author to death : Tos intend, fay they, to bring 
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iis Man's Blood upon 1s. 

When falſe. Zeal unites it ſelf to Hatred, it ſhelters it from the Reproofs of Reaſon, and juſti- 
fies it fo well, that we ſ{cruple not to be led by its Motions. When Ignorance and Weaknels ac- 
company Fear, they extend it to innumerable SubjeQs, and drive on its Commotions to that 
heighth, that the leaſt Suſpicion diſturbs and trightens Reaſon. 

Falſe Zealots imagine they ſerve God, when they obey their Paſhons : They blindly follow the 
ſ:cret Motions of their Hatred, as Inſpirations from internal Truth ; and infiſting with great ſa- 
tisfa&ion on the Proofs of Senſe that juſtific that Exceſs, their Errours become confirmed with 
an unconquerable Stnbbornnels. TS : 

As to ignorant and weak Perſons. they create to themſelves Matter of ridiculous and fantaſtick 
Fears ; like Children that walk in the dark without a Guide-and Light, fanfie frighttul Bugbears, 
are diltur& and cry out as thongh zhey were zndone. Knowledge retrieves them it they be igno- 
rant; but if they be weak, their Imagination continues crazed, and the leaſt-thing that relates to 
that {rightful Object, renews the Tracks, and opens the Current of the Spirits, which cauſe the 
Symptoms of their Fear : So that ir is altogether impoſſible to cure or pacihe them for ever. 

But when falſe Zeal meets with Hatred and Fear in a weak Mind, ir inceffantly produces ſuch 
unjuſt and violent Judgments, as cannot be thought upon without Horrour ; To change a Mind 
oof with thoſe Paſhons, requires a greater Miracle than that which converted St. Pax/ ; and 
his Cure would be abſolutely impoſſible, could we ſer Bounds to the Power and Mercy of God. 

Thoſe that walk in the Dark, rejoyce at the ſight of Light ; but this Man cannot ſufter it, ” 
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cauſe it wounds him by oppoſing his Paſſhon. His Fear is in ſome ſore voluntary, as being prc- 
duced by. his. Hatred . and rheretore he loves to feel its Commorions, becauſe we love.to be agi- 
rated even with the Paſſhons that have Evil for their Object, when the Evil is only imaginary, ox 
rather when we know. as in 1ragedres, that the Evil cannot hurt us. J 


The Phantaſms which thoſe that walk in the Dark. frame in their Irtiginations, vaniſh at, the 


Approach of Light ; but the idle Dreams. of this ſort of Men-will not diſappear. at the Light of 
Truth, which inſtead of diifparing the Darkneſs of their Mind, incenſes their Imagination , 16 


that the fruſtrated Light recoils, becauſe they are wholly taker up with the Objects of their Pati: 


{ion ; and it ſeems thoſe Apparitions have a real Body, fince they, reflect fome weak Rays of the 
Light rhat falls upon them. i ro ey bn” nl oo | 

Bur though we ſhould ſuppoſe in thoſe Mn a ſufficient Teachableneſs and Attention, to liften 
to, and comprehend the Reaſons that may difſipate their Errours ; yer their Imaginaricn being dif: 
order'd by Fear, and their Heart corrupted by Hatred and falſe Zeal, thoſe Reatons, how ſolid fo- 
ever they might be, could not long ſtop-the impetuous. Stream of thoſe violent Paſſions, nor hin- 
dzr them from ſpeedily juſtifying themſelves by ſenſible and convincing Proots. « 

For we ought to oblerve, that there are tranſitory Paſſions, which never return ; whereas there 
are others that are conſtant and permanent. Thoſe that are not kept up by. the fight of the Mind, 
but are only produced and fortified by the ſenſible View of an Object, and the Fermentation of the 
Blood, are not laſting, but commonly die ſoon after their Birth ; whereas thoſe thar are aflociated 
with the Contemplarion of 'the Mind, are ſteady, becauſe the Principle thar produces them is nor 
ſubjeCt to change, as Blood and Humours are. So that Hatred, Fear, and all other Paihons that 
are excired or preſerved by the Knowledge of the Mind, and not raiſed by the ſenſible View of 
Evil, muſt needs be durable, and withal very violent and unjuſt. However, thoſe Patſions are nor 
the moſt lively and ſenſible, as we ſhall now ſhew. . 

The Perception of Good and Evil, which raiſes the Paſſions, is produced Three ways ; by the 
Senfes, by the Imagination, and by the: Mind. By. way of the Senſes it produces very-quick and 
ſeniible Paſſions ; by way of the Imagination, much weaker ; but thoſe which proceed trom the 
Perception of Good and Evil by the Kind alone, are true Paſſions, on no other account than as 
that View of Good and Evil is always attended by ſome Motion of the Animal Spirits. ©. 
Paſſions are only. given: us. for the good of the Body, and for uniting us by it to ſenſible Things : 
For though ſenfible Things. are neither good nor bad; in reference to the Mind ; yet they are fo in 
relation to the: Body,- to which the- Mind is united : So- that the Senſes and Imagination, diſco- 
vering much better than the Mind the Relation of ſenſible Objects to our Body, muſt needs raiſe 
Pafſions far livelier than a clear-and. evident: Knowledge : But becauſe our Knowledge is always 
attended with ſome Commortion of the. Spirits, a clear and evident Knowledge of a great Good, 
or a great Evil, not to be diſcover'd by the Senſes, always raiſes ſome ſecret Paſſion. 

However, all clear and evident Knowledge of any Good or Evil, is not always followed with 
a ſenſible and perceptible Paſſion , as. all our Paſhons are not accompanied with an intellectual 
Knowledge. For, as we ſometimes think upon Good. or Evil, without being conſcious of any 
Commotion ; ſo we often feel our {elves agitated with Paſſion, without knowing or ſometimes 
without being ſenſible of the Cauſe. A Man that ſucks in a good Air is affected with Joy, and 
knows not why, nor what ſort of Good he enjoys that produces it : And if ſome inviſible Cor- 
pulcle mixes with his Blood, and hinders its Fermentation, he is taken with Sorrow, and may 
_ aſcribe the Cauſe of it to ſomething viſible, that offers it {elf to him in the time of his 

aftion. 

. Of all Paſſions, none are more ſenſible nor quick, and conſequently leſs mingled with Know- 
ledge, than Horrour and Am ipat by, Agreeableneſs and Sympathy. A Man fleeping under the Sha- 
dow of a Tree, often ſtarts up, when a Fly _ him, or a Leaf tickles him, as though a Ser- 
pent had bitten him : The confuſed Senſe cf a Thing as terrible as Death it ſelf, trightens him, 
and he finds himſelf ſurpriz?d with a very ftrong and violent Paſſhon, which is an Aver/ton of 
Defire, before he bethinks himſelf. On the contrary, a Man in want diſcovers by chance ſome 
{mall Good, the Sweetneſs of which ſurprizes him ; and he is inconſiderately taken up with that 
Trifle, as though it were the greateſt Good in the World, without making any Reflection on it. 
The ſame happens in the Motions of Sympathy and Antipathy. We ſee in a Company a Perſon 
whoſe Deportment and Manners have ſome ſecret Agrecablenelſs to the preſent Diſpoſition of our 
Body ; ſo his Sight pierces and ſtrikes us, and we are inclined, without Reflection, to love and. 
with him well. Thus we are agitated by I don't know whar, fince Reaſon has no Share in it. 
The contrary befals thoſe whoſe Aſpett and Looks ſhed, as it were, Diſguſt and Averſion : They 
have I know not what, that offends and puts us back : for the Mind underſtands nothing in 1t 
the Senſes only are competent Judges of ſenſible Beauty and Uglineſs, which are.the Objects of 
thoſe kinds. of Paſſions. | 
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CHAP. LI 


The Deſign of this Book, Two general Ways for the Preſerving Evidence 
in the Search of Truth, which ſball be the Subje& of this Tra&. 


E have ſeen in the foregoing Books, that the Mind of May: is-very obnoxious to 
Errour ; that the Deceprions of his Senſes *, the Vi/tons of« his Imagination F, 


| Inclinations of his Will *.*, and the Paſſions of his Heart *,. almoſt ever conceal 
the Truth from him, and never ſuffer it to appear without being tinged with thoſe falſe Colours” 
that flatter Concupiſcency. In ſhort, we have partly diſcover'd the Errours of the Mind, with 
their Cauſes : Now *tis time we ſhould ſhew the Way that leads to the Knowledge of Truth, and - 
do Mind all the poſſible Skill and Strength to walk therein, without firaying or wearying 
it ſelf in vain. heron | 

But, to ſpare the Readers an unprofitable Labour, we think fit to adviſe:.them, this Laſt Book 
is only made for ſuch as earneſtly defire to ſeek the Truth by themſelves, and to make uſe of the 
Force of their own Mind for that purpoſe. 1 require them to deſpiſe for a while all probable 
Opinions, to wave the ſtrongeſt ConjeQtures, to negle the Authority of all the Philoſophers, 
to free themſelves, as far as poſhble, from all Prejudice, Intereſt, and Paſhon; to enter into an ex- 
treme Miſtruſt of their Senſes and Imagination : In a word, well to remember the greateſt part 
of the Things that have been faid in the former Books. 
 Tattempt, in this laft Book, to give the Mind all the Perfection it can naturally attain to, by 
ſupplying it with the neceſſary Helps to become more attentive and enlarg'd, and prefcribing. it 
thoſe Rules that muſt be obſerved in the Inquiry after Truth, that it may never miſtake, but learn 
in time whateer can be known. 

Could I carry this Deſign to its utmoſt Perfettion, which I pretend not, this being but an Eſſay 
towards it, I might boaſt ro have found out an Univerſal Science, which would make thoſe truly 
learned that knew how to make uiz of it, fince they would have the Foundation of all the par- 
ticular Sciences, which they would acquire proportionably as they ſhould make uſe of that Uni- 
verſal Science : Fox, by this Treatiſe we endeavour to render the Mind capable of paſling a true 
and certain Judgment upon all the Queſtions rhar are not beyond its reach. | 

As, to bea good Marhemarician, *ris not fufficient to learn by Heart all the Demonſtrations of 
Euchd, Pappus, Archimedes, Apollonins, and others that have written of Geometry ; 10, to be a 
Learned Phr/oſopher, *tis not enough to have read Plato, Ariſtotle, Des Cartes, and perfettly to 
know their Sentiments upon Philoſophical Queltions. For the Knowledge of all the Opinions 
and Judgments of other Men, either Phi/oſophers or Geometricians, is rather a Hiſtory, than a 
Science z rhe true ScierCe that perte&s, as far as poſſible, the Mipd, confiſting in a certain Ability 
ot ſolidly judging of all things proportion'd to irs Reach. But, not to loſe time, nor prepolſeis 
the Reader with precipitate Judgments, let us begin to treat of ſuch an important Matter. 

Firſt of all, we ought to remember the Rule that has been eſtabliſhed, and proved at the begin- 
ping of the F'7/t Book, becaule "ris the Foundation and Principle of whatever we ſhall fay nay 7 
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and the Abtraions of his Mind |}, lead him into frequent Miftakes 3; that whe | 6=# : 


Chap. IL. The Search after Truth: 

And therefore I repeat it ; IWe muſt never give a full Conſent, but to thoſe Propoſitions that ap- 
pear ſo evidently true, that they cannot be denied it, without feeling an inward Pain, and the je- 

eret Reproaches of our Reaſon , that 3s to ſay, without clearly knowing we ſhould make a wrong 

Uſe of our Liberty by with-bolding our Conſent. For, as many times as we yield to Probabilities, 

we certainly venture to be miſtaken ; and *tis but by good Chance, or a lucky Hir, if we te nor 
really deceived. So that the contuſed Sight of a great number of Probabilities, upon difterent 

Subjects, makes not our Reaſon more perfe&t; nothing but the clear View of the Truth being ' 
able to afford it any real Perfection and SatisfaQtion. _ 

Thence *tis eafie to conclude, That fince, according to our firſt Rule, nothing but Evidence can: 
allure us that we are not deceived, we ought to take a ſpecial care to preſerve that Evidence in all 
our Perceprions; that we may pals a ſound Judgment upon all the Things ro which our Reaſon 
can attain, and diſcover as many Truths as we are capable of. 

The Things that can produce and preſerve that Evidence, are of two forts ; ſome are within us, 
and in ſome manner depending on us ; others are out of our Juriſdiction. For, as to fee di- 
ſtinAly viſible Objets, *ris required to have a good Sight, and to fix it ſteadfafily upon rhem ; 
which two Things are in us, or in ſome manner depending on us : So *ris requiſite to have a found 
Underſtanding, and a firong Application, in order to pierce into the bottorh of inrelligible Truths; 
which two Things are in us, or in ſome ſort in our power. | 

But as the Eyes ſtand in need of Light to ſee, which Light depends upon foreign Cauſes ; fb 
the Mind needs Ideas to conceive, which, as it has been proved elſewhere, have no Dependency 
upon us, but are furniſhed to us by a foreign Cauſe. So rhat ſhould the Ideas of Things ſuper- 
lede being preſent to our Minds, as often as we defire to ſe them ; ſhould he that enlightens the 
World conceal them from us ; it would not be more poſſible for us to redreſs it, or to know any 
thing, than it is to ſee viſible Objeas when the Light is gone. Bur we have no reaſon to fear it: 
For the Preſence of Ideas being natural to our Minds, and depending on the general Will of God; 
which is conſtant and immutable, they can never diſappear, nor fail us in the Diſcovery of ſuch 
Things as are attainable by Natural Reaſon. For, the Sun that enlightens the Minds, is not like 
that which illuminates Bodies ; it 1s never eclipſed, nor goes ever down, but penetrates every 
thing withour dividing its Light. 

The Ideas of all Things being then continually preſent to us, even when we do not atten- 
tively conſider them; all that we need doe to make all our Perceptions evident, is only to look 
tor ſuch Means as can increaſe rhe Attention and Extent of the Mind , as nothing elſe is requi- 
red on our fide, to diſtinguith viſible and preſent Obje&s, bur ro have good Eyes, and to fix 
them thereupon. =—S? 

However, :becauſe the Objetts we conſider have more Relations than we can diſcover at once, 
by a ſimple Efſay of Thought ; we-ftill.need, fome Rules, skiltully to unfold the Difficulries , 
by which, Succours, the Mirid, being grown more attentive and extended, may with a full Evidence 

- diſcover;all the Relarions-of the Thing examined. —Þ|__ ; 

* - We ſhall divide. this $:zxth Book into Two Parts. We ſhall treat in the Firſt, of thoſe * 7 mim 
Supplies rhat may afford the Mind more Attention and Extent z. and in the Secord we ſhall pre- 
{cribe thoſe Rules that it muſt' follow in* the-Inquiry after Truth, to paſs ſound and undecei- 
vable Judgments. ©. EY Sh NF -. 
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That Attention 15 neceſſary to preſerve Ewvidence in our Knowledge + That the 


Modifications of the Soul make her attentive, but ſhare and take up too 
much her Capacity of Perceiving. 
TE have ſhewn at the Beginning of this Work, that the Underſtanding does nothing but 
.V perceive ; and that, as to its Concern, there is no difterence betwixt bare Perceptions, 
Judgments, and Reaſonings, unleſs it be, that the ſecond and third are Perceptions more com- 
poſed than the firſt ; becauſe they not only repreſent many Things, but alſo the Relations they 
have together. For naked Perceptions repreſent only Things to the Mind ; whereas Judgments 
repreſent the Relations that are betwixt Things and Reaſonings, the Relations that are betwixr 
the Relations of Things, provided they be fimple Reaſonings ; for if they were Complex, they 
would repreſent Relations-of Relations, or compound Relations, which are between the Rela- 
tion of Things, and fo ad infinitum. For, proportionably as Relations multiply, ſo the Reaſor- 
ings, that repreſent them to the Mind, become more compoſed: However, Judgments and fim- 
ple Reaſonings, as well as thoſe that are compoſed, are but, as to the Underſtanding, bare Per- 
ceptions, fince it does no more than fimply perceive, 2s has been already obſerved. 
hence ir appears, that the Underſtanding never falls into Errour, fince there is none in Per- 
ceptions ; and, that Errour it ſelf is not of an intel/zgible nature : For, as we have already fai@ 
many times, it confiſts in a too haſty Conſent of the Will, which ſuffers it ſelf to be dazzled by 
ſome falſe Glimpſe, and. inſtzad of keeping its Liberty as long as poſlible, negligently relies upon 
the Appearance of Truth. 
K Notwithſtanding 
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F. Matterancue Concerning Book VI. 


Notwithſtanding, as it commonly happens that the Underſtanding has but confuſed and imper- 
fQ Perceptions of Things ; ſo 'tis really a Cauſe of our Errours, though only occaſional. For, 
as the Corporeal Sight leads us into Miſtake, when it repreſents outward Objects contuledly and 
imperteEtly ; confuſedly, when they are at too great a diſtance, or tor want of Light ; and im- 
 perte&tly, when it only ſhews ſuch Faces of them as look towards us : So the Underitanding of- 
ten having but a confuſed and imperfect Lonception of Things, becauſe they arc not ſufficiently 
preſent to it, and that it diſcovers not all their Parts, cauſes rhe Will, that too eatily yields to 

noſe obſcure and imperfect Conceprions, to fall into many Errours. | 

| We muſt then look out for Means that may hinder our Perceptions from being confuſed and 
1mperfect. And becauſe, as every one knows, nothing can make them more clear and diſtinct, 
than Attention ; we mult find out Means to become more and more attentive. Thus we may hope 
ro keep to Evidence in our Reaſonings, and even to ſurvey all at once the necettary Connexion be- 
twixt all the Parts of our longeſt Inferences. | 

To find out thoſe Means, *tis neceſſary to perſuade our ſelves of what has. been ſaid el{cewhere, 
That the Mind gives not an equal Attention to all the Things it perceives : For it applies ir ſelf 
infinitely more to ſuch as affect modifie, and penetrate ir, than to thoſe which, though they be 
preſent, yet do not concern or belong to it : In ſhorr, *ris more taken up with its own Modifica- 
tions, than with the bare Ideas of ObjeQs, which Ideas are Things difterent from it ſelf. 

- 'Thence it comes, that we conſider but with tediouſheſs, diflike, and remiilneſs, the abftracted 
| Hdeas of the pure Underſtanding ; that we apply our ſelves much more to Things that we ima- 
cine, eſpecially when our Imagination is ſtrong, and the Tracks of our Brain very _ And 
laſtly, that we are wholly taken up with ſenſible Qualities, arid even ſo, that we can aftord no 
Attention to the pure Ideas of the Mind, when we feel ſomething very pleaſant or painful. For 
Pain, Pleaſure, and other Senſations, being Modes of the Souls Exiſtence, 'tis impoſſible we 
ſhould exiſt without perceiving them, and having rhe Capacity of the Mind taken up, fince our 
Senſations are nothing but Perceptions. 

But *tis not ſo with the pure Ideas of the Mind, fince they may be intimately united to it, 
without its taking the leaſt notice of them. For, though God is moſt intimately united with us, 
and comprehends the Ideas of whatever we ſce; yet thoſe Ideas, though never ſo prelent, and, as 
{ may ſay, in the middle of our ſelves, are concealed from us, when the Motions of the Spirits 
do not raiſe their Traces, or when our Will applies not the Mind to confider them ; that is to 
ſay, when it performs not thoſe AQts to which the Author of Nature has joined the Repreſen- 
tation of thoſe Ideas. This is the Foundation of whatever we thall ſay concerning the Means 
that can improve our Attention, which Means will be drawn from the very Nature of the Mind , 
{o that *tis to be hoped, that they will not prove fruitleſs and chimerical, as many others, that are 
more puzling than ſerviceable. And though they ſhould not be as uſeful as we could wiſh, yet 
'the Time that ſhall be beſtowed upon their Reading will not be entirely loſt, fince this will afford 
as a fuller Knowledge of the Nature of the Mind. 

The Modifications of the Soul have Three Cauſes, the Sexſes, the Imaginations, and the Pa//7- 
ons : For every one experimentally knows, that Pain and Pleaſure, and all otuer ſtrong Senſati- 
ons, lively Imaginations, and vehement Paſſions, take up the Mind ſo munch as to make ir inca- 
pable of Attention, at the time they too vigorouſly affect it ; becauſe they fill, as 1 may ſay. its 
whole Capacity, or Faculty of Perceiving- And even when thoſe Modifications are moderate, 
they {till divide its Capacity in ſome ſort ; ſo that it cannot give up it ſelf wholly to the Con- 
lideration of abſtracted Truths. I. 

Thence we muſt draw this important Concluſion, That thoſe that will earneſtly apply them- 
.. Telves to ſearch after Truth, nit carefully, and as far as poſſible, avoid all the Senſations that 
are too lively, as a great Noiſe, a bright Light, Pleaſure, Pain, &c. That they muſt inceſſantly 
watch over the Purity of their Imagination, leſt deep Traces ſhould be imprinted on their Brain, 
which would continually diſturb, and, as it were, diſſolve the Mind ; and that they muſt above 
all ſtop the Motions of the Paſſions, which make ſo powerful an Impreſſion on the Body and 
Soul, rhar it is for the moſt part impoſſible the Mind ſhould think upon any thing elſe. For though 
the pure Ideas of Truth are always preſent, yet they cannot- be attended to, while the whole 
Reach and Compaſs of our Thoughts are charg'd with theſe penetrating Modifications. 

However, as it is not poſhble that the Soul ſhould be free of Paſſion, Senſation, or any other 
particular Modification, we muſt make a Vertue of Necefftity, and endeavour to draw. from thoſe 
very Modifications, ſuch Succours as can make us more attentive : But the Uſe of them requires 
great Skill and Circumſpettion, if we defire to make an Advantage of them ; and we muſt care- 
tutly examine how far we have occaſion for them, that we may uſe them only when the neceſ 
 hty of being attentive compels us to it, | 
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Chap. HK -.; The Search after Truth. 


CHAP. 1. 


Of the Uſe that can be made of”. the Paſſions and Senſes, to preſerve the At- 
tention of the Mind. | 


THE Paſhons that may. ſucceſsfully incite us to the Enquiry after Truth, are thoſe that affortl 
Z. Strength and Courage to overcome the trouble of rendring our ſelves attentive : There are 
ſome good, and others bad ; the Good are ſuch as the Defire of finding out the Truth, of gerting 
{o much Light as to conduct our ſelves, and be uſetul ro our Neighbours, and the like ; the Bad, 
or Dangerous are, the Deſire of getting Fame, of making Eſtabliſhments, of rifing above our Fel- 
lows, and others yet more corrupted, of which we need not ſpeak. | 
In our preſent unhappy State, it ofren happens, that the leaſt rational Paſſions are the moſt incj- 
ting to the Enquiry after Truth, and are more pleaſant Conlolations in all the Troubles we are ar 
to diſcover it, than ſuch as are Juſter, and more reaſonable : For Inſtance, Vanity moves us much 
more than the Love of Truth ; and we ſee every day ſuch Perlons as are extraordinarily given to 
{indy, as long as they find Men before whom they can boaſt of their Learning z whereas they en- 
tircly torſake it, when they meet with no body more to liſten to them. The confuſed Proſpect of 
the Glory that ſurrounds them when they vend their Opinions, bears up their Courage in the moſt 
truitiels and tedious Studies : Bur if either by Chance, or the Neceflity of their Aftairs, they come 
to be raken oft trom that little Flock of Applauders, their Heat preſently cools, the moſt ſolid Stu- 


Ces are no longer alluring ; Diſtaſte, Tediouſneſs and Moroſeneſs overtake them, and make them 


iorſake all. Vanity did triumph over their natural Lazineſs, but now Lazinels triumphs over the 
Love of Truth ; tor Vanity may ſometimes reſiſt Lazineſs, but Lazinels commonly proves too 
{trong and powce:ful for the Love of Truth. | 

tiowever, as tae Paſhon for Glory may be referr'd to a good End, as, to the Glory of God, the 
D6L4ick Uſe, the Preſervation of our good Name; ſome Perſons may perhaps be allow'd, in ſome 
cer:ain Caſes, to make uſe of that Paſſion, as a powerful Help to make the Mind more attentive. 
3zar Care muſt be taken to ule ir only when the reaſonable Paſſions, whereof mention has been made, 
are not iufFicicnt, and that our Duty engages us to apply our ſelves to Subjects that are very diſguſt- 
ing ; Firſt, becauſe that Paſſion is very dangerous to the Conſcience; Secondly, becauſe it inſenfibly 
draws us into ill Studies, that have more Luſtre than Ule or Truth in them; and Laſtly, becauſe 
it is very dilcult to moderate it, and thar we often become. its Fool and Property ; and inſtead of 
erlightning the Mind, we only ſtrengthen the Concupiſcence of Pride, which both corrupts our 
Mora! Pow::s, and darkens our Underſtanding with an undiffolvable Obſcurity. 

For it muſt be confider'd how That Paiſion inſenfibly increales, ſettles and fortifies it ſelf in the 
Heart of Man ,z and when it is too violent, inſtead of helping the Mind in the Search of Truth, 
it {firangely blinds it, and even perſuades it that Things are juſt as it defires they ſhould be. 

Sure ir is, there would not be ſo many falſe Inventions, nor imaginary Diſcoveries, were not 
Men's tleads giddy'd by the ardent Defire of appearing Inventors. For the firm and obſtinate 
Periuafion wherein ſeveral Perſons have been to have found, for Inſtance, the Perpetual Motion, 
inc Quadrature of the Circle, the Duplication of the Cube by ordinary Geometry, in all likelihood 
proceeded from an extraordinary Defire of ſeeming to have perform'd what others have vainly at- 
cempted. ; Ye 

And therefore *tis fitter to excite in us ſuch Paſhons as are fo much more uſeful to our ſearchin 
out of Truth, as they are more ſtrong, and wherein the Excels is not to be fear'd : Such are the 
Defires of making a good Uſe of our Mind, of freeing our ſelves from Prejudices and Errours; of 
getting a ſufficient Light to behave our ſelves in our Condition; and ſuch others as neither engage 
us into fruitleſs Studies, nor carry us on to raſh and inconſiderate Judgments. 

When we have begun to taſte the pleaſure of making uſe of our Mind, to be ſenfible of the Pro- 
fit that ariſes. from it, have freed our ſelves of violent Paſſions, and have difteliſh'd ſenſible Plea- 
ſures, which always prove the Maſters of, or rather the Tyrants over Reaſon, in thoſe that indit- 
creetly give up themlielves to them ; we need not other Paſſions, but ſuch as we have ſpoken of; 
to become attentive upon the Subjeds on which we deſire to meditate. 

But moſt Men are not in that Condition , they have neither Taſte, nor Underſtanding, nor Cu- 
riofity for any thing but what affeQs the Senſes; their Imagination is corrupted by an almoſt infi- 
nite Number of deep Traces, which raiſe none bur falſe Ideas ; and as they depend upon all the 
ObjeQs that reſort to the Senſes and Imagination, 1o they always judge by the Impreſſion they re- 
ceive from them ; that is, with reference ro themielves. Pride, Debauchery, the various Engage- 
ments, the reſtleſs Deſires of Advancement, which are ſo common amongſt the Men of the World, 
darken the Sight of Truth, and ſtifle in them the Senſe of Piety ; becauſe they ſeparate them from 
God, who alone js able to enlighten, as he alone is able ro govern us: For we cannot increaſe our 
Union with ſenſible Things, without diminiſhing that which we have with intellectual Truth, 
lince we cannot be at the ſame; time/ſtrictly united wich Things ſo difterent and oppoſite. 

Thoſe whoſe Imagination is pure and chatte, that is, whoſe Brain is not fill'd up with deep 
Traces, that faſten them to viſible Things, may ealily unice themſelves to God, liſten atrentively ro 


the Truth that ſpeaks to them, and eyen forhear the Uſe of the moſt juſt and rational Paſhons. 
b | a 7 - I X f ; ; : + But | 
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But as to thoſe that live amongſt the Great, who depend upon too many things, and whoſe Ima- 
ginarion is ſoil'd by the falſe and obſcure Ideas of ſenſible Objects, they cannot apply themſelves to 
the Truth, unleſs they be born up by ſome Paſhon, ſtrong enough to countervail the Weight of the 
Body, that carries them down , and to imprint Traces on their Brain, that may make a Revulfion 
upon the Animal Spirits. However, as every Paſſion can ouly by it felt perplex our Ideas, they 
ought to uſe that Help but ſo far as Neceſſity requires ; and all Men ought io ſtudy thenelves, 
that they may proportionate their Paſſhons to their Weaknels. : 

It is no hard matter to find a Method of raiſing in us ſuch Paſſions as we defire, fince the 
Knowledge we have given in the foregoing Books of the Union betwixt Soul and Body has fut- 
iciently open'd the way to it: In a word, no more is requird, than to think attentively upon 
thoſe ObjeQs, that by the Inſtitution of Narure are able to raiſe the Paſhons. Thus we may al- 
moſt at any time excite in our Hearts whatever Paflion we have occaſion for ; but becauſe we can 
eaſter excite them at any time than ſuppreſs them, or remedy the Diſorders they caute in the Ima- 
givation, we muſt be very ſober and cautious in employing them. | | 

Above all, we muſt take care not to judge of Things by Paſſion, but only by the clear Sight of 
the Truth, which is almoſt impoſſible when the Paſſions are ſomewhat lively ; they ought only to 
raiſe our Atrention, bur they never fail of ſtirring up their proper Ideas, and violently driving the 
Will to judge of Things by thoſe Ideas that affeCt it, rather than by the pure and abſtraQed Ideas 
ot Truth, that make no Impreſſion upon it : So that we often make Judgments which laſt no lon- 
ger than the Paſſion, becaule they are not produced by the clear Sight of the immutable Truth, 
but by the Circulation of the Blood. 

True it 1s that Men are wondertully obſtinate in ſome Errours, which they maintain as long as 
they live; but rhen thoſe Errours have other Cauſes than the Paſſions, or ar leaſt depend on fach as 
are permanent and laſting, proceeding from the Conſtitution of the Body, from Intereſt, or trom 
ſome other durable Cauſe. For Inſtance , Intereſt being a Motive of a continual ſtanding, produ- 
ces a Patton that never dies; and the Judgments that ariſe trom ir are very long liv'd. Bur all the 
other Sentiments of Men, which depend upon particular Paſſons, are as inconitant as the Fermen- 
ration of their Humours : They ſay one while this, another while thar ; and yet what they ſay is 
commonly conformable ro whar they think : And as they run from one counterfeit Good to another, 
by the Motion of their Paſſion, and are diſguſted at it when that Motion ceaſes; 1o they run from 
one talle Syſtem into another, and ardently affert a falſe Opinion, when Paſſ;on makes it probable; 
which, the Paſſion ebbing, they afterwards forſake. By their Paſſons they taſte of every Good, 
without finding any really ſo; and by the ſame Paſſions ſee all Truths, without diſcovering any 
thing abſolutely true z though in the time of their Paſſion, what they taſte ſezms to them the S0- 


vYereign God, and what they ſee 4n undeniable Truth. 


The Ser/es are the ſecond Spring, whence we can draw Succours to: make the Mzd attentive. 
Senſations are the verv Modifications of the Soul, and differ from the pure Ideas of the Mind, the 
tormwer raiſing a much ſtronger Attention than the latter. So thart *ris plain, that to ſupply the want 
of Application to inſenſible Truths, it may be fit to expreſs them in a ſenfible and moving manner. 

"Tis for that Reaſon, that Geometricians expreſs by ſenſible Lines, the Proportions that are be- 
twixt ſeveral Magnitudes ; for by drawing Lines upon Paper, they draw. as I may ſay, an{werable 
Ideas upon their Mind, and make them more familiar by Seeing them at the ſame time that they 
Concerve them. Thus ſeveral very difficult Things may be taught to Children, - though they be 
not ſuſceptible of abſtrated Truths, by treaſon of the Nicety of the Fibres of their Brain: Their 
Eyes ſee nothing but Colours, PiQtures, Images ; but their M:zd conſiders the Ideas that anſwer 
thole ſenſible ObjeQs. | 

But we muſt take a ſpecial Care not to over-ſhadow the Obje&s which we will conſider or repre- 
{ent to others, with ſo much Sex/ib:/:ty, that the Mind ſhould be more taken up with it, than with 
the 174th it ſelf, which is a moſt conſiderable and common Fault z for we meet every day with 
Men that apply themſelves only to what moves the Senſes, and expreſs themſelves in ſuch a ſen- 
ſible manner, that Truth is as ſtifed under a vain and pompous Apparel of their falſe Eloquence ; 
{o that their Hearers, being more afteted with the Meaſure of their Periods, and the Motions of 
their Figures, than by the Reaſons they alledge, give way to be perſuaded, without ſo much as 
knowing what cauſes their Perſuaſion, or what they ate perfuaded of. 

And therefore we muſt ſo carefully moderate the Senfibility of our Expreſſions, as only juſt to 
make rhe Mind attentive. There is nothing more beautiful than Truth ; neither can we pretend 
x0 make it handſomer, by daubing it with ſenſible Colours, that have no Solidity in them, and are 
pleaſing but a ſhort time. We might perhaps make it more fine and delicate, but ſhould enerve 
and emaſculate it : So that we ought not to ſet it off with ſo much Luſtre and Brightneſs, thar 
the Mind be more taken up with the Ornaments, than with the Body it felf ; this being to deal! 
with ir as ſome Perſons do with themſelves, when loaded with ſuch abundance of Gold and pre- 
cious Stones, they appear the leaſt conſiderable part of the whole which they make up with their 
Clothes. We muſt dreſs the Truth as are thoſe Magiſtrates of Venice, who are oblig'd to wear a 
plain Gown and a Cap, to diſtinguiſh them from the Commonalty ; that Men may look on their 
Faces with Reverence and Attention, without admiring their Apparel. Laſtly, We muſt take care 
not to ſurcharge it with too great a Retinue of delighrtul Things, that diſſipate the Mind, and ob- 
ſtruct its View, leſt we ſhould give to any thing elſe the Honours due to ir : As it often happens 
ro Princes, who cannot be diſtinguiſh'd amongſt the grear Number of their Courtiers and Atten- 


dants, who aſſume to themſelves thar Air of Greatneſs, and Majeſtical Countenance, which only 
becomes the Sovereigns themſelves, : | : Bur 


Chap. IV. The Search after Truth. | | 
But to give a mote coulſidetable Inſtance, I ſay, that Truth mult be propoſed to othets, as ir 
manitelts ir {elf. The Sight of Men, fince the Fall of their Fore-fathers, is too weak to look on 
Truth it ſelf}, and therefore Sovereign Trith has made it ſelf ſenſible hy coming inveſted wirh our 
}lumanity, that it might attract our Thoughts, enlighten our Mind, and appear lovely to our Eyes. 
So we may, according to that Patterti, alorn with ſomething ſenſible the Truths we endeavour ro 
underſtand our ſelves, and to teach orhers, that we may fix the Mind upon them, which loves what 
is ſenſible, and is nor eaſily delighted by Things that flatter not the Senſes. The Eternal Wiſdom 
-has made it felt ſenſible, bur not glittering and pompous z becoming ſenſible, not to taften ys to 
what 1s ſenſible, but to raiſe us to what is Intelletiual and to condemn and ſacrifice Senſbility in 
his own Perton. So we muſt make uſe, in the Knowledge of Truth, of ſomething ſenſible, bur 


nar roo ſplendid ; that cannot indear too much the ſenſible "7 but only kec; open the Eye of 


our Mind in the Contemplation of mere intelleQtual Truths : Such Ser/tb:/:ty ſhould be employ'd, 
as we may diſſipate, annthilate, and willingly facrifice upon the Sight of the Trurh, to which ir 
has conduQted us. The Eternal Wiſdom has offer'd it ſelf to us trom, without, in a ſenſible man- 
ner, not to keep us abroad, but that we may retire withiri our ſelves, and that the Inner Man 
might intelleQtually conſider it : So we muſt, in our Search of Truth, make uſe of ſomething ſen- 
ſible, which may not keep us abroad gazing on its Luſtre, but make us enter into our ſelves, and 
{trengthen, bur Attenrion and Union to the Eternal Truth, which only is able to rule the Mind, 
and enlighten it upon any Subject whatſoever. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Uſe of Imagination to make the Mind attentive, and eſpecially of the 
Uſefulneſs of Geometry. 


WW E had need be very circumſpect and cautious in the Choice and Uſe of thoſe Helps that we 
may draw from our Senſes and Paſſions, to become attentive to the Truth ; becauſe our Sen- 
ſes and Paſhons too vividly aftett us, and ſo much fill up the Capacity of the Mind, thar it often 
ſees nothing bur its own Senſations, when it propoſes to diſcover Things in their own Nature. Bur 
as to thoſe Succours which our Imagination may afford us, 'they make the Mind attentive, withour 
fruitleſly dividing its Capacity, and wonderfully help us to a clear and diſtin& Perception of Ob- 
JeQts ; ſo that they are for the moſt _ very uſeful, as will be made plain by ſome Inſtances. 

We know that a Body is moved by two or ſeveral different Cauſes, towards two or ſeveral dif- 
ferent Places, whereunto it is equally or unequally driven by theſe Forces ; that the Force of the 


Motion perpetually increaſes or decreaſes, according to ſome known Proportion. We are asked 
what way that Body goes, in what place it ſhall be at ſuch or ſuch a Moment, with what degree 


of Celerity it ſhall be endued when 'tis come to ſuch a place; and other like Queſtions. 
I. From the point A, whence we ſuppoſe that it be- A WI ii £4 
gins to move, draw the indefinite Lines AB, AC, thar 'B | 
make the Angle BAC, if they cut each other , for AB 
and AC are dire, and cur not each other when the 
Motions they expreſs are direatly oppofite. Thus we 
diſtinQly repreſent to the Imagination, or, if you pleaſe, 
to the Senſes, the way that Body ſhould take when it is 
_ moved by 'one of theſe Forces, either towards B, 
or C. 
2. But if the Force that moves it towards B be equal 
to that which moves it towards C, then divide the Lines 
AB and AC into the parts I, 2, 3, 4+ I, II, I, Iv, 
equally diſtant from A : If the Force that moves it to- 
wards B be double of that which moves it towards C. 
take in the Line AB Parts that are double of thoſe that 
you cut in AC: If that Force be ſubduple, take them 
ſubduple, if it be thrice greater or leſſer, cut them like- 
wiſe thrice greater or lefler ; and ſo proportionably. 
The Diviſions of thoſe Lines will repreſent to the Ima- 
gination the different Degrees of thoſe moving Forces, 
and withal, the Space that they ſhall cauſe the Body 
to run over. | 
| 3. Draw through thoſe Diviſions Parallels upon AB JI 
and AC, to have the Lines 1 X, 2X, 3X, Ec. equal to IVY - 
A1, Ain, A111, cc. and 1X, 11X, 111 X, equal to == 
An, A2, A3, &c. that repreſent the Spaces through GS. - Ft 
Which thoſe Forces carry that Body. Through the In- 
terſeQtions of thoſe Parallels draw the Line AXYE, that | | : —_ 
repreſent to the Imagination, firſt, the true Greatneſs of NN NERD © 
the compoſed Motion of that Body which is mapped E/- | "1. 
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wm wx A to be driven at the ſame time towards B and C, 
Þ | | Il: by two different Forces, according to ſome certain 


* Proportion : Second/y, The Way that it is to pats 
: 4 through: And, /aſt/y, All the Places in which it muſt 
j "<2 —.\5 beina determinate Time. So that this Line ſerves 
2znnly Not only to bear up the Sight of the Mind in the In- 
quiry after all the Truths that are diſcoverable in the 
Queſtion propoſed ; but alſo repreſents the Solution 
of it in 4 ſenſible and convincing manner. 

Firſt, That Line AX YE expreſles the true De- 
grees of the compound Motion : For we lenfibly 
perceive, that if each of the Forces which produce* 
It can promote the Body a Foot in a Minute, its 
compoſed Motion will be of two Foot ina Minute, 
if both moving Forces do perfectly agree , ſince. in 
that Caſe it is enough to add AB to AC. But it 
thoſe Forces are not altogether equal, the compoſed 
Motion A E will be greater than one of the Com: 
poundings, AB or AC, by the Line Y E: Where- 
as it thole Motions be oppoſite in any thing, the 
ET Fees compoſed will be lefler than either of the com- 
pounding, by the Line YE, and if they be entirely oppoſite, it will come to nothing. | 

Secondly, The Line AX Y E repreſents to the Imagination the Way which that Body ſhall go: 
For we ſenſibly perceive in what Proportion it ſhall advance more to one than to the other fide. 
We likewiſe perceive, that all the compound Motions are direct, when each of the compounding, 
is always the ſame, though they be unequal betwixt themſelves; or when the Compoundings are 
always equal betwixt themſelves, though they be not conſtantly the ſame. Laſtly, It plainly 
appears, that the Lines deſcribed by thoſe Motions are crooked, when the Compounding are both 
unequal to each other, and not always the ſame. | | 

Thirdy, Laſt of all, That Line repreſents to the Imagination all the Places in which that Body, 
driven by two different Forces towards two different Places, ſhall be found ; ſo that we can pre- 
ciſely mark the Point in which that Body ſhall be in any Inſtant whatſoever. For inſtance, If you 
defire-to know in what Place that Body ſhall be at the beginning of the fourth Minute, divide 
the Lines AB, or AC, in ſuch Parts as expreſs the Space. through which thoſe known Forces 
might each of them carry that Body within a Minute ; take three of thoſe Parts in either of 
theſe Lines, then draw through the be m_ the fourth 3 X% parallel to AB, or 111X pa- 
rallel to A C, for *tis evident that the Point X, which either of thoſe Parallels determine in the 
Line AR YE, defigns the Place in which-that Body ſhall be at the beginning of the fourth Mi- 
nute of its Motion. Thus that Method of examining Queſtions, not only keeps up the View of 

the Mind, but alſo affords the Solution of them, 
3 and withal a ' ſufficient Light to diſcover unknown 
Things by a few that are known. | | 

- A For Inftance : After what has been ſaid, it is e- 
nough only to know, that a Body that was in A at - 
ſuch a time, is in E at ſuch another; and that the 
4___\z different Forces that drive it, deſcribe Lines that 
_ make ſuch an Angle as BAC, to diſcover the Line 

+ 2 of its compoſed Motion, and the different Degrees 
© of Celerity of the fimple Motions ; provided we 
know that thoſe Motions are equal or uniform to 
each other. For when we have two Points of a 
18 Right Line, we have it entire, and we can compare: 

the Right Line A E, or the compoſed Motion that 
is known, with the Lines AB, and AC, that is, 
with the fimple Motions that are unknown. 

Now let us afreſh ſuppoſe a Stone driven from A 
to B, by an uniform Morton, but deſcending towards 
| E with an unequal, like to that which ponderous 
_— 13 Bodies are thought generally to tend to the Centre 

of the Earth, according to the common Opinion ; 
that 1s to ſay, let the Spaces which it paſles over 
be amongſt themſelves as the Squares T the Times 
in.which it paſſes them over; the Line which it ſhall 
deſcribe will be a Parabola, and the Point in which 
the Stone ſhall be at every Moment of its Motion, 
may be determined with the utmoſt Nicety and Ex- 
aQnelſs. | g 
fy C For, if at the firſt Moment that Body falls Two 
TS 152 _. Foot from A towards C, in the ſecond Six, dou | 
thin . 


_of 
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third Ten, in the fourth Fourteen, and that it be driven by an uniform Motion from A towards B, 
which is Sixteen Foot in length  'ris evident, that the Line which that Body deſcribes is a Para- 
bola, whoſe Parameter is Eight Foot long ; becauſe the Square of the Lines that are applied the 
Diameter, which Lines mark the Times, and the regular Motion of A towards B, is equal to the 
Refangle of the Parameter, through the Lines that mark the unequal and accelerated Motions , 
lo thar the Squares of the app/red Lines, or the Squares of the Times, will be amongſt them 
ſelves, as the Parts of the Diameter contained betwixt the Pole and the apf/ied Lines, 
0-04.13 2:33 04: 144 4.3: Þ 3: 18; Kc | 
The bare looking on the fixth Figure is ſufficient to perſuade us of all this; for the Semicircles 
ſhew that A2 is to A4, that is, to the applied Line 2X, its equal, as 2X is to AS: That A18 
is to A12, that 1s, to the applied Line 18X, as 18X is to A8, E7c. And therefore, that the 
 Rectangles A2by A8, and A18 by AS8, are equal to the Squares of 2X and 18 X, Ec. and con- 
{equently thoſe Squares have the ſame Proportion to each other, as thoſe ReQangles. 

The Parallels upon A B and A C, which cut each other at the Points X X X,. do alfo ſenſibly 
ſhew the Way of that Body, and the Places in which it muſt be at ſuch a time. Laſtly, They 
repreſent to the Eyes the true Degrees of the compoſed Motion, and of its Acceleration, in any 
determinate Time. | | —- y 

Ler's ſuppoſe again a Body moving from A towards B and C, but unequally on both fides. If 
that Inequality be always and every where alike, or if it either encreaſes or diminiſhes in the 
{ame proportion, the Line which it ſhall deſcribe will be a Right. 

And thongh there ſhould be an Inequality, either in the Augmentation or Diminution of the 
ſimple Motions, whatever that Inequality be, it will not be hard to find the Line that repreſents 
to the Imagination the Motion compoſed of the fimple Motions, if you expreſs thoſe Motions 
by Lines, and draw to theſe Lines Parallels cutting each other : For, the Line that ſhall paſs 
through all the Interſettions of thoſe Parallels, will repreſent the Motion. compoſed of thoſe 
Motions that are unequal, and unequally increafed or diminiſhed. 
| For example, It we ſuppoſe that a Body is moved by two equal or unequal Forces, whatever 
they be; that one of thoſe Motions {till encreaſes, or diminiſhes, in any given Geometrical, or 
Arithmetical Proportion ; and that the other Motion encreaſes or diminiſhes in ſome other Arith- 
metical, or Geometrical Progrefſion ; to find out the Points through which the Line muſt paſs 


that repreſents to the Eyes and Imagination the Motions compoſed of thoſe Motions, draw, as 
has been ſaid, the two Lines AB and A C, that » 


expreſs the fimple Motions, and divide thoſe 
Lines as thoſe ſeveral Motions are ſuppoſed to F — _ 8. | E 7 T4 
accelerate, at the Points 7, 2, 3, 4, 5: If the +- 


Motion repreſented by the Line A C encreaſes 

or diminiſhes in ſuch an Arithmetical Progreſſion £1 

AS 1, 2, 3, 4, 5- And if the Motion repreſented 

by the Line A B increaſes in this double Progreſ- | 

fion, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, or diminiſhes in the ſubdu- cn _—_— Ft 
le Progreſhon, 4, 2, I, x, 4, s, divide it at the | WE” ct 

Points 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, Or 4, 2,1, 4,5, 5; laſtly, | — 


draw through thoſe Diviſions Parallels to A B yo alld | 


and A C, and the Line A E, that paſſes through 
all the Points of the Interſe&ion of thoſe Parallels, will be the Line repreſenting the compoſed 
Motion. and the Way through which the Body moves. 

If we defire exa&ly to know how longa Body has been in coming to ſuch a Point, from its ſet- 
ting out ; the Parallels drawn from the Point upon A B, or A C, will ſhew it for the Diviſions 
of AB, and AC, mark the Time. And likewiſe, if we deſire to know the Place to which a 
Body ſhall arrive within ſome certain Time, the Parallels drawn from the Divifions-of the Lines 
AB and AC, that repreſent the Time, will, by their InterſeQion, ſhew us the Point we ſeek 
for. As to its Diſtance from the Term whence it has begun to move, it will always be eafie to 
know it, by drawing a Line from that Point towards A ; for the Length of that Line will be 
known, by comparing it either to AB or AC, which are known: Bur as to the Length of the 
Way through which that Body has run, in advancing to this Point, it will {till be hard to diſco- 
ver it; becauſe AE, the Line of its Motion, being crooked, cannot be compared with either of 
thoſe Right Lines. | 

Tf you would determine the infinite Points through which that Body OR that is, nicely 
deſcribe, and by a continual Motion, the Line AE, you had need make a Pair of Compaſles 
that ſhould move according to all the Conditions expreſs'd in the Suppofirions that have been 
mentioned ; which would be very difficult ro invent, and impoſſible to perform, and almoſt un- 
profitable, to diſcover the Relations of Things betwixt' themſelves ; fince commonly we need not 
all the Points of which a Line is compoſed, bur only ſome, to help the Imagining Faculty, when 
it confiders thoſe Motions. | : 

Thoſe Inſtances are ſufficient to ſhew, that we may by Lines expreſs and repreſent to the Ima- 
ination moſt of our Ideas; and that Geometry, which teaches to compare thoſe Lines, and 
_ thereby know their ſeveral Relations, is of a greater uſe and extent than is commonly ſuppoſed. 
For, Aſtronomy, Muſick, Mechanicks, and generally all the Sciences, whoſe ObjeQts are ſuſceptible 
of more or leis, and may be confider'd unger the Notion of extended, that is to fay, all accurate 
OS oe Ee Ho SCIences, 
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F. MalEBRANCUE C oncerning BookYl. 


Sciences, may be referr'd to Geometry ; becauſe all Speculative” Truths, conſiſting in the Relations 
of things, or in Relations betwixt their Relations, they may all be reterr'd to Lines; Geometrical 
Conſequences may be drawn from them; and when thoſe Conſequences are made ſenſible by Lines, 
*tis almoſt impoſhble to miſtake. Thus may Sciences be carried very far with great eafineſs. 

For Inſtance, The Reaſon why we diſtinetly know, and preciſely mark an Ottaye, a Fifth, a 
Fourth in Mufick, is that the Sounds are expreſſed by Strings exattly divided ; and that we know 
that the String which ſounds an Ottave is in double proportion with that from whence the Octave 
riſes; that a Fitth is with it in a Seſquialter Proportion, or as 3 to 2, and fo of the reſt, For 
the Ear alone cannot judge of Sounds, with ſo much nicety and accuracy as a Science requires. 
The moſt skilful PraCtittoners, the moſt delicate and niceſt Ears are not ſenfible enough to ob- 
{erve the difference betwixt certain Sounds, and judging of things by the Senfarion they have of 
them, faily imagine that there's none at all. Some cannot diſtinguiſh betwixt an Octave and 3 
thirds, others fancy that the Major Tone differs not from the Minor; fo that the Comma, which 
is their Difference, is inſenfible to them, and much more the Schi/ma, which is but the halt of 
the Coma. 

» And therefore, *tis Reaſon alone that manifeſtly ſhews us, that the ſpace of the String which 
makes the Difference betwixt certain Sounds, being diviſible into ſeyeral parts, there may ſtill 
be a great number of different Sounds, very uſefull for Muſick, which the Ear cannot diſtinguiſh. 
Whence it plainly appears, that without Ar:thmerick and Geometry, we ſhould have no exact and 
regular Knowledge of Mfick, neither could we ſucceed in that Sczence but by Chance and Ima- 
gination, and fo Muſick would ceaſe from being a Science, grounded upon undeniable Demonſtra- 
tions. In the mean while it muſt be granted, that the Songs which owe their birth to the ſtrength 
of Imagination, are, for the moſt part, finer and more pleaſant to the Senſes, than thoſe thar are 
compoſed by Rule. OT ge | 

And likewiſe in Mechanicks, the Heavineſs of a Body, and the Diſtance of the Centre of Hea- 
vineſs from its Prop, being capable of more of leſs, both may be figured by Lines: So that Geo- 
metry is uſefull to diſcover and demonſtrate an infinite number of new Inventions, very convenient 
to this Life, and-pleafing to the Mind, becauſe of their Evidence. 2 

Fot Inſtance, It a Weight of fix pounds is to be put in £qu:/zbrizm with one of three, let that 
Weight of fix pound hang on the Arm of a Balance, at two Foot diftance from the Prop : then. 
only knowing this general Prineiple of all Mechanicks, That Werghts to ftand in zquilibrium, muſt 
be in a reciprocal Proportion with their Diſtances from the Prop ;, (that is, That one Weight muſt 
be to the other, as the Diſtance betwixt the laft Weighr and the Prop is to the Diſtance of the 
firſt Weight from the ſaid Prop; ) it will be eafie to find out by Geometry, what muſt be the Di- 
{tance of a Weight of Three pounds, that all may remain in £g#:/:br:0; it you find by the Twelfrb 
Propoſition of the Sixth Book of Euclid, a fourth proportional Line, which here will be of four 
Foot. So that you may "pagan diſcover all the Truths that depend upon that fundamental Prin- 
ciple of Mechanicks, (when once known, ) by the uſe of Geomerry; that is, by repreſenting withs 
Lines whatever can be conſidered in Mechanicks. :- 

Geometrical Lines and Figures are therefore moſt proper to repreſent to the Imagination, the 
Relarions betwixt Magnitudes, or betwixt things thar ditter in degree of more and leſs, as Spaces, 
- Times, Weights, ©c. as well becauſe they are moſt ſimple ObjeQts, as that they are imagin'd. 

with great eafineſs. It may even be ſaid, to the Honour of Geometry, That Lines can repreſent 
to the Imagination more things than the Mind can know. Since Lines can expreſs the Relations 
of incommenſurable Magnitudes, that is, ſuch Relations as cannot be known, becauſe there is no 
common Meaſure to compare them together. But that Advantage is not very conſiderable, as ta 
the Search after Truth; becauſe thoſe ſenſible Repreſentations of incommenſurable Magnitudes, 
diſcover nothing to the Mind. = 

Geometry is therefore exceedingly uſefal, to make the Mind attentive to thoſe things, whoſe 
Relations we defire to diſcover : However it muſt be granted, that it is ſometimes an Occaſion of 
Errour, becauſe the evident and pleaſant Demonftrations of that Science, takes us up ſo much, 
that we have not a ſufficient Regard for the Confideration of Nature. Thence it comes, that the 
new-invented Engines do not all fucceed; that thoſe Muſical Compoſures, in which the Propor- 
tions of Conſonances are beſt obſerved, are not always the moſt grateful; and that the molt ac- 
curate Calculations of Aftronomy do not always beſt forerell the Incidence and Duration of E- 
clipſes. Nature is not abſtracted; Levers and Wheels, in Mechanicks, are not Mathematical Lines 
and Circles : All Men are not pleaſed with the ſame My/ica/ Tunes, nor even the ſame Man at 
different times, for rheir SatisfaCtion proceeds from the Commotions of their Spirits, than which 
nothing can be more variable. And as to Aſtrozomy, the Courſe of the Planets is not pertettly 
regular, whilſt floating in the vaſt Spaces they are irregularly carried by the fluid Matter that ſur- 
rounds them : So that the Errours ot Aſtronomy, Mufick, Mechanicks, and all Sciences in which 
Geometry is uſed, are not to be aſcribed to that undoubted Science, but to the talie Application 
that is made of it. ; RE 

For Inſtance, we ſuppoſe that Planets, by their Motion, deſcribe Circles and El/ipſes pertely 
regular, And though that be not exatly true, yet we doe well to ſuppoſe it 1o, that we may 
draw Inferences from thence, and becauſe it wants but little of being true; but we muſt Kill re- 
member, that the Principle from which we argue is a Suppoſit:on. , Likewiſe in'Mechanicks,, we 
ſuppoſe TV þeels and Levers perfeQly hard withour gravity and rubbing, and like to Mathemart- 
cal Lines and Circles; or rather, we have not a ſufficient confideration for the ſaid Gray and 

bes Lad B rubbing, 
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rubhing, tor the Nature of the Matter, and the Relation thoſe things have betwixt them. We 
mind not that Hardnets and Bulk increaſe Heavineſs; Heavineſs fretting, whilſt fretting diminithes 
Force, and cauſes the rngine to break, or wears 1t out very quickly : $0 that what often tuccecds 
upon a {mall portion of Matter, ſeldom takes eftect upon a great Body. | 

No wonder therefore it we miſtake, fince we argue from Principles not fully known; nor vet 
becauſe it rids us nor of all Errours, muſt we imagine Geometry uſeleis. Ir makes us draw {rom 


our Suppoſirions very true and conſequential Inferences, and affords us an evident Knowledge of 
what we conhider, by making us attentive. We can even diſcover by its means, the Falſhood of 


our Suppolitions ; for being certain of the Truth of our Realonings, which however do not agree 
with Experience, we diſcover that our Principles are falſe. But without Geometry and Aritbme- 
tick we can diſcover nothing, that is ſomewhat ditticulr, in the moſt accurate Sciences, though 
we argue from certain and undeniable Principles. 

We mult then look upon Geometry as a 1ort of univerſal Science, which opens and enlarges the 
Mind, makes it attenrive, and affords it ſo much Skill as to regulate its Imagination, and to draiy 
fron it all the poſlivle Succours. For by the afliſtance of Geometry, the Mind regulates the Mo- 


tion of the Imagination, and the Imagination regulated keeps up the View and Application of 


the Mind. 

Bur that we may learn to make a good uſe of Geometry, we muſt obſerve that all the things 
that fail under the Imagination, are not as, eafily imaginable one as the other ; fince all the Ima- 
ges do not equally fill rhe Capacity of the Mind. *Tis more difficult ro imagine a Solid than a 
Piain, and this than a ſimple Line; becauſe the clear perception of a Solid requires a greater thought 
than rhar of a Plain, and a Line. Even Lines ditter, as to this, amongſt themſelves; a Parobolick, 
Eltiptick, or ſome other very compoled Line, requires more thinking, that is, takes up the Mind 
more than the Figure of a Circle, and this than a right Line; becaule 'tis harder to imagine Lines 
that are deſcribed by very compoſed Motions, and have ſeveral difterent Relations, than thoſe that 
are drawn by Motions very fimple, and have but a tew Relations. For Relations cannot he clear- 
iy perceived without the Attention of the Mind to ſeveral things, and as their number is greater, 
{0 muſt the thought or the perception be more extended. Hence ir happens, that there are Fi- 
gtres ſo much compoled, that they extend beyond the reach of a diſtinct Imagination; whereas 
others may be imagin'd with great facility. 

Amonzlt the three ſorts of Kight-lined Angles, oz. the acute, the right, and the obtuſe, none 
but the Right raiſes a very diſtintt and determinate Idea. For as there are an Infinity of either 
acure or obtuſe Angles, that difter all from one another; ſo we can imagine nothing nicely nor 
diftinctly, waen we imagine an acute or obtuſe Angle. But we cannot be miſtaken in imagining a 
rizghc Angle ; the Idea ot it is ſo very diltin&t, and its Image which it raiſes in the Brain fo very 
neat and lt. | = | 

True it iS, that we may determine the general and indefinite Idea of an acute Angle to the par- 
ticular Idea of an Angle of 30 degrees, which Idea 1s as accurate as that of an Angle of go, that is, 
or a Trig Angle; bur the Image of it, which we may endeavour to imprint on the Brain, will ne- 
ver ce 1o very exact, as that of a right Angle; being not uſed to deſcribe that Image, we cannot 
dr. ic bur by rhinking on a Circle, or on the determinate Portion of a Circle divided into equal 
Pa. s. Buc.to imaginea right Angle, we need not think on that diviſion of a Circle; the bare Idea 
-f a Perpendicular is ſufficient for the Imagination to draw the Image of that Angle; and we can 
-Irctent Perpendiculars without trouble, being uſed to ſee all things ſtanding upright. 

[ence It is eafie to judge, That to have a ſimple, diſtin, and well-determin'd Obje&, apt to 
. - ealtiy imagin'd, and conſequently to make the Mind attentive, and to promote its Evidence in 
- zti2 Truths it is in quelt of, we muſt reduce all the Magnitudes we confider to plain Superficies, 
termin'd by Lines and right Angles, as are perfect Squares, and other right Angled Figures, or to 
bare right Lines; for theſe are the Figures whole nature is the moſt eafily known. 
We pretend not however that all the Subjects of our Knowledge and Enquiry, may be repre- 
{ſented by Geometrical Lines and Figures. There are many, which neither can nor ought to be 
brought under that Rule. For Inſtance, the Knowledge of a God, Allmighty, All-juſt, on whom 
all things depend all manner of ways, who commands his Creatures to obey his Orders, that they 
may be capable of Happineſs; that Knowledge, I ſay, is the Principle of all Morality, and of an 
infinite number of certain and undoubted Conſequences; yet neither the Principle, nor the Conſe- 
quences, Can be repreſented by Geometrical Figures. Neither is it poſſible to figure and repreſent 
by Lines many Notions of Natural Philoſophy, which yet may evidently diſcover to us ſeveral 
Truths. However, it may be truly ſaid, that an Infinity of things may be examin'd and Ilearn'd 
by that Geometrical .Method ; which is ever advantageouſly imploy'd, fince it accuſtoms the Mind 
to Attention, by cauſing it to make a regular uſe of its Imagination; and that tlings which are 
learn'd that way, are more clearly demonſtrated, and eafter retain'd than others. 


{ might have aſcribed to the Senſes, the Afhſtances we derive from Geometry, to preſerve the . 


Attencvon of the Mind; but though Lines be*lomething ſenfible, yet, I thought, Geometry be- 
longs rather to the Imagination, than to the Senſes. It would be unprofitable to ſet down my 
Keatons for it; which could only juſtifie rhe order I have obſerved in this Treatiſe: and that's 
4 thiuzg nor very material to our purpoſe. I have not yet ſpoken of Arithmerick and Algebra, 
becauſe the Cyphers and Letters of the Alphabet, that are uſed in thoſe Sciences, are not fo ſer- 
viceable to ttrengthen the Attention of the Mind as to encrealſe its Extent, as we ſhall explain it 
in the following Chapter, 
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Theſe are the general Helps to improve the Attention of the Mind : 1 know of no other, be- 
fides a firm Reſolution of being attentive ; of which we forbear to ſpeak, becauſe we {uppotz 


' it in thoſe that give up themſelves to ſtudy. 


There are, however, ſome others particular to ſome Perſons ; as, ſome Meats, ſome Drinks, 
ſome Places, ſome Diſpofitions of the Body, and the like ; which every one mult learn trom Ex. 
perience, obſerving the State of his Imagination after the Meal, and what Things belt preſerve, or 
moſt ditfipate the Attention of the Mind. This only may be ſaid in general, That the moderate 
Lie of ſuch Aliments as make many Animal Spirits, is very fit to improve the Attention of the 
Mind, and the Strength of the Imagination, when *tis weak and languithing, 
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Of the Means to improve the Extent and Capacity of the Mind : That Arith- 
metick and Algebra are of abſolute Neceſſity to it. 


\ X 7 E ought not haſtily to imagine, that the Extent and Capacity of the Md can really be 

increaſed. The Humane Soul is, if I may ſo ſpeak, a determined Quantity, or a Portion 
of Thought, contained within ſome certain Bounds, which ſhe cannot paſs : She cannot grow 
greater, Or more Ccapacious than ſhe is : She neither {wells up, nor dilates, as 'tis commonly be- 
lieved of Liquors and Metals ; and perceives never more at one time, than another. 

This, 1 confeſs, ſeems contrary to Experience ; fince ſometimes we think upon many Objects, 
and ſometimes but upon one ; and even we often ſuppoſe, that we think upon nothing. How- 
ever, if it be conſider'd, that Thonght is to the Soul, what Extenhion is to Matter ; it will plain- 
ly appear, tht asa Body cannot truly be more extended at one time than another, 10, it we 
conceive it right, the Soul cannot think more at one time than another ; whether it be then that 
ſhe perceives many Objects, or is taken up with one, or even when ſhe is faid to think upon 
nothing. | 

Bat th Reaſon why we imagine that we think more at one time than another, is, that we do 
not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh betwixt confuſed and diſtin&t Perceptions. More Thought is doubtleſs 
required, or the Capacity of Thinking muſt be more filPd, diſtinQly to perceive {ſeveral Objects, 
than one alone ; but we need not more Thought, to perceive many Things confu/ed!ly, than one 
alone diſtinfly. Thus the: Degrees or Quantity of Thought is equal in the Soul, when ſhe con- 
ftiders many Things, and when ſhe conſiders only one : For, when ſhe is taken up with one 
Thing, ſhe has always a clearer Idea of it, than when ſhe applies her ſelf to many. 

. For, *ris fir to be obſerved, That a fimple Perception ſometimes contains as much Thought, or 
fills as much the Thinking Capacity of the Mind, as a Judgment, and even a compoſed Keaſon- 
ing ; ſince Experience teaches us, that the ſimple but lively, clear, and evident Perception of one” 
Thing, engages our Application, and poſſefles us as much, as a compoſed Reaſoning, or the ob- 


feure and confuſed Perception of ſeveral Relations betwixt many Things. 


For, as there is as much or more Senſation in the ſenfible Sight of an ObjeC&t, which I hold near 

my Eyes, and curiouſly examine; than in the Sight of a ſpacious Field, on which I caſt a negligent 
and careleſs Eye ; becauſe the nearnels of the Senſation of the Object near my Eyes, makes up 
for the Extent of that confuſed Senſation of thoſe many Things which I ſlightly and unatten- 
tively look upon in a Field : So the ſpiritual Sight the Mind hath of an Object, is often fo lively 
and diſtin, that it contains as much and more Thought, than the View of the Relations betwixt 
many Things. 
_ True it is, that at ſome certain times it ſeems to us as though we thought but upon one Thing, 
which yet we can hardly comprehend ; whereas at other times we comprehend that Thing, and 
{leveral others, with great eaſineſs : Thence we imagine, 'that the Soul has more Extent. and a lar- 
ger Capacity of Thinking, at one time, than at another. But our Miſtake is viſible; for the Rea- 
{on why at ſome certain times we can {ſcarce conceive the eaſieſt Things, proceeds not from the 
Capacity of the Soul's being ſtraitned or impair'd ; but from its being fill'd with ſome lively 
Senſation of Pain or Pleaſure, or with a great number of weak and dark Senſations, that cauſe a 
{ort of Giddinels, which is commonly nothing elſe but the confuſed Senſation of a great num- 
ber of Things. 

A Piece of Wax is ſuſceptible of a very diſtin&t Figure ; but cannot admit two, without 2 
Mixture of both; ſince it cannot be pertectly round and ſquare at the ſame time : and if one 
{hould pretend to give it a Million of Figures, none of them would be diftint. And in that 
Caſe, ſuppoling that Piece of Wax capable of knowing its own Figures, yet it could not tell 
which it 1s that terminates it on all fides, the number would be ſo great. Ir is even ſo with our 
Soul, when a very great number of Modifications: take up her Capacity ; ſhe can perceive none 


. diſtinatly, becauſe ſhe has not a ſeparate Senſation of them, and ſo thinks ſhe is ſenſible of no- 


thing. She cannot fay that ſhe feels Pain, Pleaſure, Light, Sound, Savour ; *tis*none of thoſe | 
Qualities, and yet *tis them all together, ſhe is ſenſible "7 7 
And though we ſhould ſuppoſe that the Soul is not ſubje&t to the confuſed and unruly Motion 


of the Animal Spirits, and fo tree tram the Contagion of her Body, as to have her Thoughts al- 


-together 


= 
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togerher independent on what happens in it ; yet it might fall oat that we ſhould eafter under- 
{tand ſome Things at one time than at another, without any Enlargement or Diminution in the 
Capaciiy of our Soul , for then we might think upon particular Objects, or or Being indefinire 
and in general. 


The general Idea of Infinite is inſeparable from the Mind, and wholly takes up its Capacity, 
whenever it thinks upon no particular Thing : For when we fay, that we think on nothing, it {is- ” 


; "O 
nifies not that we think not upon that general Idea, but only that our Thoughts are not anplicd 
to any particular Object. | 

And certainly, if that Idea did not fill our Mind, we could not think, as we do, upon all {orts 
of Things ; ſince we cannot think upon Objects of which we have no Knowledge. And if that 
Idea were not more preſent to the Mind when we ſuppole we think upon nothing, than when we 
are buſie abour ſome particular Obje&, we could as eaſily think upon whatever we pleaſe, when 
we are mightily take up with ſome particular Truth, as when we are nor attentive unto any 
thing : Which is repugnant to, Experience. For, to inſtance, when we are ſtrongly engag'd in 
meditating on fome Geometrical Propoſition, we find not ſo much eaſineſs to think upon other 
Things, as when we are diverted by no particular Thought. And therefore we think more on the 
General and Infinite Being, when we think leſs on the Particular and Finite ; and we think al- 
ways as much at one time as at another. | | 

We cannot then improve the Extent and Capacity of the Mind, by ſwelling it up, as I may 
ſry, and giving it more Reality than it has received from Nature: But only by a skiltul and dex- 
rerous managing thereof ; which is done to the beſt advantage by ArmÞbmerick and Algebra - For 
thoſe Sciences attord Means of abridging Ideas ſo methodically, and reducing them into fuch an 
Order, as that the Mind, with its little Extent, is capable, with their Aſſiſtance, of diſcovering 
very compoſed Truths, and ſuch as appear at firſt fight incomprehenſivle. But we muſt draw 
theſe Things from their Principle, that we may explain them with more clearnels and certainty. 
Truth is nothing elle but a real Relation, either of Equality or Inequality : Whereas Falſehood 

1s but the Negation of Truth, or a falſe and fantaſtick Relation. Truth is that which zs, and Falſe- 
hood 7s not ; or, if you will, is zbat which zs not. We never miſtake when we ſee Relations 
that are, ſince we cannot be deceived when we ſee the Truth : But we always miſtake, when we 
judge that we ſee fome Relations that are not in being ; for then we ſee a Fallchood, we ſee what 
1s not, or rather we ſee not at all. Whoever ſees a Relation of Equality betwixt two times Two. 
and Four, ſees a Truth, becauſe there-is ſuch a Relation as he ſees; and whoever ſees a Relation 
of Inequality betwixt twice Two, and Five, ſees a Truth, becauſe he ſees a Relation that really 
iS : But whoever Judges that he ſees a Relation of Equality betwixt two times Two, and Five, 
miſtakes, becauſe he ſees, or rather ſuppoſes he ſees, a Relation of Equality where there is none. 
Truths are but Relations, and the Knowledge of Truths is the Knowledge of Relations : Bur 
Falſechood is not, and the Knowledge of Falſehood, or a falſe Knowledge, is, it it may be fo 
ſaid, the Knowledge of what is not ; and what is not, cannot be known, but by Relation ro what 
iS : So Errour cannot be underſtood, but by comparing it to Truth. 

There may be diſtinguifhed as many Speczes of Falſehood, as of Truth ; and as there are Three 
ſorts of Relations, vis. of one Idea to another; of an Object to its Idea, or of an Idea to its 
Object ; and laſtly, of one ObjeCt to another : So there are Three kinds of Truth and Falſehood ; 
namely, betwixt Ideas, betwixt Things and their Ideas, and betwixt Things themſelves. Ir is true, 
that 2 times 2 are 4.; *tis falſe, that twice 2 are 5: That is a Truth and a Falſechood betwixt Ideas. 
*Tis true, that there is one Sun; *tis falſe, that there are two : Here you have a Truth and a Falſe- 
hood betwixt Things and their Ideas. * *Tis true, that the Earth is bigger than the Moon; and *ris 
falſe, that the Sun is {maller than the Earth : There is a Truth and Falichood betwixt ObjeQs 
themſelves. | 

Of thoſe Three ſorts of Truths, ſuch as are betwixt Ideas are Eternal and Immutable, and upon 
that account are the Rule and Meaſure of all others ; becauſe every Rule and Meaſure ought to be 
unchangeable. And as Arithmetick, Algebra, and Geometry, are general Sciences, that rule and 
contain all the particular ; ſo they only conſider thoſe ſorts of Truths. All Truths or Relations 
betwixt Creatures, or betwixt Ideas and created Things, are obnoxious to thoſe Changes whereof 
Creatures are ſuſceptible. Nothing bur the Truth betwixt our Ideas and the Sovereign Being, or 
betwixt Ideas themſelves, is Immutable ; becauſe neither God, nor the Ideas he contains, are 
{ſubject to Alteration. 

And therefore *tis only that ſort of Truths which are betwixt our Ideas, that we try to diſco- 
ver by the Exerciſe of our Reaſon , fince we, for the moſt part, make uſe of our Senſes to dilco- 
ver the others ; as, we uſe our Eyes and Hands to aſcertain us of the Exiſtence of Things, and to 
know the Relations of Equality or Inequality betwixt them. There is nothing but Ideas of which 
the Mind can Infallibly know the Relations by it ſelf, and without the uſe of Senſes. But there 
are not only Relations betwixt our Ideas, there are alſo Relarions betwixt the Relations of 
our Ideas, betwixt the Relations of thoſe Relations, betwixt the Collection of many Relations, 
and ſo ad infinitum ; that is to fay, that there are Truths infinitely compounded and perplexed. 
In Geometrical Stile we call a fimple Truth, or the Relation of one Idea to another, (as the 
Relation of 4 to 2, or to 2 times 2) a Geometrical Reaſon, or only a Reaſon - For the Exceſs 
and Defect of an Idea, or, to uſe the tommon Terms, the Exceſs or Defect of a Magnitude, is 

not properly a Reaſon ; nor equal Exceſles and DefeQs, equal Reaſons. When the Ideas or Mag- 
_ nitudes axe equal, there is a Reaſon of Equality, and one of Inequality when they are Woo. 
| 1e 
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The Relarivii betwixt Relations of Magnitudes, that is to ſay, berv:cen Reaſons, is called Crar- 


poinded Reaſon, becauſe *ris a compounded Relation; as the Rejarion of 5 to 4, und 3 to 2. 


When the Compounding Reaſons are equal, the Compounded bears the Namie of Proportzer, or 
Duplicate Reaſon. The Relations of 8 ro 4, and-6 to 2, are a Proportion , Lecaute thoſe rwo 
Relarions are equal. 

It muſt te obſerved, That all the Relations or Reaſons, as well fimple as compounded, are true 
Migniindes, that very Name of Magnitude being a relative Term, and neceſlarily importing a 
Relation : For, there is nothing Great by it ſelf, and without Relation ro another, beiiles the 
infinite or Unite. All entire Numbers are as true Relations as Fractions themielves, or as Nam- 
bers compared with, or divided by, others ; though we do not conſider this, becauſe entire Num- 
bers may be exprelſs d Ly one Arithmerical Figure. So 4, tor inſtance, or 5, is as true a Relation as 
1 Or 4, though the Uuite to which 4 relates, be not expreſſed, but underſtood, 4 being equal to 
+ or &, and rhercto:e every Magnicude teing a Relation, or every Relation being a Maegnicude, 
it is plain thac we can expreſs all Magunitudes by Cyphers, and repreſent them by Signs to the 
Imagination. 

So thar all Traths being but Relations, to know all Truths exactly, both fimple and compound- 
el. it is ſificient tro have an exa&t Knowledge of all forts of Relations, imple and compound : 
We have aiready obſerved, that there are rwo., viz. Relations of Equality, and Inequality. Ir is 
plain, that rhoſe of Equality are alike ; and that as foon as we know that a Thing is equal to 
another that is known, we have an accurate Knowledge of its Relation : But it goes not ſo with 
incquality ; for be.auſe we krow thar a Tower is higher than a Fathom, and lower chan a thou- 
ſand, it tollows not thar we have a rrue Idea of its Heighth, or of its Relation with a Fathom. 

To compare things together, or rather ctirically to meafure the Kelarioi:'s of Inequality, there 
is required a very exact Meaſure, a ſimple and very, intelligible Idea, an univertal Meafare, which 


may. be adapred ro all forcs of Subjedts. That Meaſure 1s Unity, which terves to meaſure all 


Things, and without which 'tis impothble to have an accurate Knowledge of any. Bur all Num- 
bers being made up of Unires,”*tis evident, that withour the Ideas of Numbers, and a Method 
of comparing and meaſuring thoſe Ideas, that is, without 47:zþmerick, "tis not pottible tro make 
any Progrels !n the Kiowledge of Compound Truths. 

And as Ideas, and rhe Relacions berwixt Ideas ; in ſhott, all forts of Magnitudes can be great- 
er or lo{s than others; ſo they cannor be made equal, but by more or leſs Unites Join'd, cr re- 
peared as of.en as tis neceliary : So thar it 1s only by the Addition and Subtraction of Uniry, 
or 07 the Puits ot the Uunicy (when *ris conceived as divided) that. we exactly meaſure all ſorts 
of Maguitudes, and diſcover all forts of Truths. Now 4r/tbmetick and Algebra are, of all Sci- 
ences, thoſc thar attord us moſt Skill and Light to efttect thoſe Operations, aid ro manage the Ca- 
pacity ot the Mind to the belt Advantage, fince they endue ir with all the Pertection and Extent 
that 1t is capable ot, and reach it to diſcover all the Truths that can be exactly known. 

For ordinary Geometry does not fo pertect the Mind, as the Imagination ; and the Truths which 
that Science diſcovers, are not always fo evident as the Maſters ot it fanſie. For inftance : The 
ſuppole they have expreſs'd the Value of ſome Magnitudes, when they have proved them to be 
equal ro ſome Lines, that are the Subtendanr of Right Angles, whoſe Sides are pertectly known ; 
or to others, that are determined by ſome one of the Conick Sections. Burt their Miſtake is vi- 
ſible ; for thoſe Subrendants are unknown themſelves. We know more exactly the v 8, or the 
v 20, than a Line imagined or deſcribed upon Paper, to be rhe Subtendanr of a Right Angle, 
whole Sides are 2, or one Side of which is 2, and the orher 4 : At leaſt we know, thac the v 4. 
is very near 3, and that the V/ 20 is about 4 %; and there are Rules to come infinitely nearer and 
nearer the true Magnitude ; and it we cannot attain to it, 'tis becauſe the Mind cannot compre- 
hend Infinice. Whereas we have bur a very confuſed Idea of the Magnitude of Subtendanc Lines, 
and are even obliged ro have recourſe to the y 8, or the V 29, to expreſs them. So that the 
Geometrical Conſtructions that are uſed to repreſent the Value of unknown Quantities, are not 
1o conducible to the Mind, to diſcover the Relations or Truths ſought tor, as to rule the Imagi- 
nation : Bur as we are more inclined to imploy our Imagination, than our Mind; ſo Men of 
Learning have commonly more eſteem for Geometry, than for Aritbmetick and Algebra. 

To underſtand pertectly, that Arithmetick and Algebra, Join'd together, are a real Logick., or 
the Means to diſcover the Truth, and afford the Mind as much Extent as it can acquire, it is fuff- 
cient ro make ſome Reflections upon rhe Rules of thoſe Sciences. 

We have obſerved, Thar all Truths are but Relations; rhat the moſt fimple;” and beſt known 
of all, is thar of Equality ; that it is the initial Relation, from whence we muſt begin ro meature 
others, whereby to have an exact Idea of Inequality ;- that rhe Meaſure of Inequality is che Urite, 
which mult be repeated or ſubtracted as often as the Exceſs or Detect of unequal Magnicudes 
requite 1t, | | 

Thence it 1s plain, that all the Operations that may be ſubſervient to diſcover the Relations of 
Equaliry, are only Addirions and Subtractions ; Additions of Magnirudes, ro make Maguitudes 
even, Additions of Relations, to make equal Relations, or to put Magnitudes in proportion 
with each other , and laſtly, Additions of the Relations of Relations, to equal Relations of Re- 
lations, or to put Magnitudes in a Compound Proportion. | 

To equal 4 to 2, we need only add 2 ro 2, or ſubtract 2 from 4. ; or laſtly, to add the Unite 
to 2, and ſubrract ir from 4 ; that's plain. 

To even the Relation or Reaſon of 8 to 2, to that of 6 to 2, we muſt not add 3 to 2, or 


- 
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lubtract 3 from 8, 10 thai the Exceſs of one Number to the other ever ſhould be equal to 2, 
which is the Exceſs of 6 above 3; that would be an Addition,. and Evening of fimple Magni- 
tudes : Burt we mult conſider firſt, which is the Magnitude of: the Relation of 8- to-2;-0r-what 
is the Value of 4; and we {hall find, thar dividing 8 by 2, the Quotient of that Reaſon will be 
4, Or that £ is equal to 4. We mult likewiſe ſee which is the Magnitude of the Relation of 6 
to 3; and finding it equal to 2, we thall difcover, that thoſe two Reaſons, 3 equal to 4, and < 
equal to 2, ditter only by 2: So to make them even, we may either add + to 5, equal to 2. 
which will make #3, that is, a Relation equal to £; or ſubtract 2, equal to,2, from 3, which 
will make 4. thar is, a Relation equal ro 4; or laſtly, adding the Unite to 5, -and-futratting ir 
from 45, we {hall have J and 5, which are equal Relations, for 9 is to 3, as 6 to 2. 

Lattly, To tnd our the Greatneſs of Inequality berwixt Relations, proceeding, one from a Com- 
pounded Keaton, or irom the Relation of a Relation of 12 to 3, and 3 to I; and the other from 
a Compounded Reaſon, or from the Relation of a Relation, as of 8 to 2, and 2 to 1 5 we muſt 
tollow the fame Merhod. Fult, The Magnitude of the Reaſon of 12 to 3, is marked by 4; 4 
being the Quotient of the Reaſon of 12 to 3, and 3 the Quorient of that of 3 to 1 ; and the 
Quotient ot Reaſon of the Quotients 4 and 3, is 5. Secondly, The Quotient of 8 to 2,is 4; 
and thar of 2 to 1, is 2, and the Quotient of the Quotients 4 and 2, is 2 : So that the Inequa- 
licy herwixt the Relations, that here reſult trom rhe Kelarions of the Relations, is the Difference 
- kecewixt 4 and 2, that is to ſay, +: And therefore add 3 to the Relation of the Reaſons 12 to 2. 
a::Þ4 2 to I; or fubiract rhem from the Relarions of the other Reaſons, 8 to 2, and 2 to 1; and 
you'!] make even thoſe Relations of Relations, and produte a Compornded Proportion. Thus we 
may uſe Additions and Subtractiors to equal Magnitudes, and their Relations both fimple and 
compounded yz and likewiſe to trame an accurate Idea of. the Greatneſs of their Inequality. 

True it is, that we uſe alſo Mulciplications and Diviſions, both fimple and compounded ; but 
they are only Compound Additions and Subtractions. 'To multiply 4 by 3, is ro make as many 
Additions ot 4, as 3 contains Unites ; or to find a Number that has the fame Relation to 4. as 3 
with the Unire. To divide 12 by 4, is to ſubtract 4. froni 12 as often as poſſible ; thar 1s, to 
find a Relation to the Unite, that may be equal to that of 12 to 4 ; for 3, which is the Quoti- 
eat, has the fame Relation to 1, as 12 has to 4. The Extrattions of the Square, Cubick, and 
othei Koots, are bur Divifions, to find out one, two, or three mean proportional Magnitudes. 

*Tis evident, that the Mind of Man is fo narrow, his Memory ſo unfaithful, and His Imagination 
{o thallow, thar, without the uſe of Figures, and Writing, and the Skill of Aritlimerick, it 
would be impoſhble to make the necefſary Operations, to know the Inequality of Magnitudes, 
and their Relations, eſpecially where many Nears mult be added or ſubtracted ,. or, which is 
the ſame thing, when thoſe Numbers are very great, and can be added but by Parts :' For ſotne of 
them would {fill be forgotten, there being no Imagination ſo extended, as to, add together very 
* great Fractions, as *733, +4-:$3434 3 of to ſubtract one from the other. ol 

Mulrciplication, Diviſion, and the Extrattion of Roots in entire Numbers, are infinitely more 
puzling, than ſimple Additions or Subtra&tions. The Mind alone, without the help of Atirh- 
metick, is too lhallow and weak to make ſuch Operations ; and it would be to no purpoſe to 

inſiſt upon the Proots of it. 

_ Notwithſtanding, Aralyticks, or Algebra, is ſtill more excellent than Aritbmetick ;, becauſe ir 
leſs divides the Capacity of the Mind, and abtidges the Ideas in the tnoſt fimple and eafte manner 
imaginable. Whar may be done in a long time by Arizhmerick, is performed in a moment b 
A/gebra, withour puzling the Mind by the Change of Cyphets; and the Tedionſneſs of Operati- 
ons. And laſtly, There are knowable Things, and neceflary to be known, of which Arithmerick 
alone cannor afford the Knowledge ; but I believe nor thar there is any Thing uſeful, and which 
- may be certainly and exactly known, but it may be found out by an Arithmerical and Algebraical 
Merhod. So that thoſe two Sciences are the Foundation of all others, and help us to the true Means 
to acquire all thoſe thar are accurate, becaule-rhe Capacity of the Mind cannot be better managed 
than 1t is by 4r2hmetick, and elpecially by Algebra, ER | 
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CHAP. L 
Of the Rules that are to be obſerved in the Search afier Truth. 


Aving explain'd the means how to improve the Attention and Extenſion of the Mind, by 
which alone it may acquire a greater perfection, that is, become more eulightned, ſagaci- 
ous and piercing ; it is time to ſet down thoſe Rules, the Obſervation whereof is abſo- 

 lutely neceſſary to refolve any Queſtion whatſoever. I ſhall infilt long upon it, and en- 

deavour to explain them by ſeveral Inſtances; that their neceſſity may be better known, and the 

Mind accuſtomed to make uſe of them; it being not ſo difficult or neceflary, to know them theo- 

retically, as to put them in Practice. T_ : 

Let none expett here very extrordinary, ſurprizing and abſtruſe things : For on the contrary, 
that thoſe Rules may be good, they muſt be very fimple, natural and tew, very plain and intel- 
ligible, and depending on each other; in ſhort, fuch as may lead our Mind, and rule our Atten- 
tion, without diſtraCting either : 'For Experience ſhews that the Logick of Arſtotle is of no great 
aſe, becauſe it takes up the Mind too_much, and difturbs the Attention it ought to give to the 
Subjects of its Enquiry. Let then thoſe Lovers of Myſteries and rate Inventions lay afide tor a while 
that capricious humour, and conſider, as attentively as they can, whether the Rules we ſhall pre- 
{cribe are ſufficient to preſerve Evidence in the Preceptions of the Mind, and to diſcover the moſt 
hidden Truths. Unleſs they ſuffer themſelves to be unjuſtly prejudiced againſt thoſe Rules, by 
the ſimplicity and eafineſs of the ſame, 1 hope that the great uſe which may be made of them, 
as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, will convince them. tliat the moſt clear and ſimple Principles are the 
moſt pregnant and fecund, and rhat rare afd difficult things are not always 1o uſeful as our fruit- 
leſs. Curiofity endeavours to perſuade us. 

The Principle of all thoſe Rules is, that we muſt aways preſerve Evidence in our Reaſonings, 
zo diſcover Truth without Fear, and danger of being miſtaken. From that Principle follows this 
general Rule, that reſpeQas the SubjeUt of our Studies: We onght only to Reaſon upon ſuch things, 
whereof we have clear and diſtin@ Ideas ; and by a neceſſary conſequence, we muſt jt:/l begin twith 
the moſt ſimple and eaſie Subjefs, and inſiſt long upon them, before we undertake the Enquiry into, 
ſuch as are more compoſed and difficult. | 

The Rules that-concern the Method to be taken in reſolving Queſtions, depend likewife on the 
ſame Principle; and the firſt of thoſe Rules is, that we muſt very diſtinfly concerve the State of the 
Deſtion propoſed to be reſohv'd : that is, have Ideas of the Terms ſo diſtinE&t, as that we may com- 
pare them together, and diſcover the Relations which we look for. 

When thoſe Relations cannot be found our by an immediate compariſon of their Ideas, then 
the ſecond Rule is, that we muſt try by an Eſſay of Thought to diſcover one, or ſeveral intermediate 
Ideas, that may be a means or common meaſure to diſcover the Relations.that are bettoixt theſe things. 
A ſpecial care is-to be taken that thoſe [deas be the more clear and diſtinct, as the Relations we 
endeavour to diſcover are more nicely exact and numerous. | 

When the Queſtions are very difficult, and require a long Examination, the third Rule is, 7hat- 
we muſt carefully take off from the Subject to be confider'd, all things whoſe Examination 1s not * 
needful to the Diſcovery of ihe Truth we are in queſt of. For the Capacity of the Mind mult not 
be vainly ſhar'd and divided, but its ftrength muſt only be employed in ſuch things as may en- 
lighten it ; ſo rhar all thoſe things which are to be laid afide, are fuch as concern nor the Queſti- 
on, and which, when taken oft, leave it whole and entire. Fon | 

When the Queſtion is thus brought within the leaſt compaſs, the fourth Rule is, 7 divide 1+ 
Subjeit of our Meditaiions into Parts, and conſider them one after the other in a natural order ; be 
ginnng with the moſt ſimple, or thoſe that contain the leaſt number of Relations, and never med!11;8 
with the more compoſed. 2 the moſt ſimple are diftinifly Enown. and become fominr. 


x 
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When they are kecome familiar by Meditation, the fifth Rule is, io abridge Ideas and diſjoſe 
them in the Imagination, or write them upon Paper, that they may no longer clog and fill up the 
Capacity of the Mind. Though that Rule be always uſeful, yet *tis not of abſolute neceffiry ; un- 
leſs it be in very intricate Queſtions, that require a great extent of Mind, ( for the Mind 1s only 
enularg'd by the abridgment of Ideas ). But the uſe of that Rule and the tollowing, is beit known 
by Algebra. ES 

The Ideas of all the things chat neceſſarily require Examination, being clear, familiar, abridg'd, 
and diſpoſed and ranged in good order in the-Imagination, or written -upon Paper, the fixth Rule 
is, to compare them all by the Rules of Complications, one with ihe other alternately, either by the 
View of the Mind alone, or by the Motion of the Imagination, attended with the View of the Mind, 
or by the Calculation of the Pen joined to the attention of the Mind and Imagination.. 

It amoneſt all the Relations that reſult from thole Compariſons, you find not that which you 
enquire atter, then zake off again all the Relations that are not ſubſervient to reſolve the Queſtion, 
inake the others familiar, abridge them, poſture and diſpoſe them in the Imagination, or write 
them upon Paper, compare them together by the Rules of Complications, and then ſee whether the 
compoſed Relation that 7s lcokd for, is one of the compoſed Relations that reſult from thoſe new Com- 
Partfons. 


It none of thoſe new diſcover'd Relations contain the Solution of the Queſtion, then rake off 


again thoſe ihat are uſeleſs, make the other familiar, &c. | That is, doe the fame over and over. 
and | continuing thus, you ſhall diſcover the Truth or Relation you enquire after, how compoſed 
{ever 1t may be; provided you can extend the Capacity of your Mind to it, by abridging you 
Ideas, and {till in all your Operations having before your Eyes the Scope you aim at. For *tis the 
continval and ſteady view of the Queſtion which muſt regulate all the advances: of the Mind ; 
lince we ſhould always know whither we are going. 

We muſt above-all take care not to fatisfie our ſelves with ſome glimpſe or likelyhood ; bur 
begin anew 1o often the Compariſons that are conducible to diſcover the Truths enquired after. 
as thar we may not withold our Afent to it, withour feeling the ſecret Laſhes and Reproofs of our 
in:einal Maſter that Anſwers our Queſtions, that is, the Application of our Mind, and the De- 
fires of our Heart. Then will that Truth {ſerve as an infallible Principle, to proceed in the Ac- 
quilition of Sciences. 

AllFche Rules we have given are not neceſſary in all ſorts of Queſtions : for the firſt Rule is ſut- 
ficient in thoſe that are ealie : and we need bur in ſome others the firſt and ſecond. In ſhort, fince 
we mult make uſe of thoſe Rules, *rill we have diſcover'd the Truth we ſeek for ; it follows, 
that the more difficult the Queſtions are, the greater muſt the number of thoſe Rules be which 
we mult pur in practice. 

Thoſe Rules are not very numerous, but very natural, as depending upon each other, and may 
be made ſo tamiliar as to fall of themſelves into the Mind, as often as ſhall be requifire. In ſhort, 
they can rule the Attention of the Mind wirhout dividing it, which is in great part what we could 
deiire ; bur they look 1o inconfiderable in themſelves, that to make them more recommendable, 
ic is neceflary ro ſhew that the Philoſophers are fallen into a great many Errours, and Extrava- 
gancies, by not obſerving ſo much as the two firſt, which are the chief and eaſieſt of all; whereas 


Des Cartes, by their uſe, has diſcover'd all thoſe great and fruitful Truths, which are to be learn'd 
in his Works. 


CHAP. Il. 


Of the general Rule that concerns the Subje& of our Studies : That School- 
Philoſophers obſerve it not, which 3s the Cauſe of ſeveral Errours in their 


Phy ſacks. 


HE firſt of theſe Rules, and which reſpects the Subject of our Studies, teaches, that we 
mult not argue, except from clear Ideas ; whence it follows, that to ſtudy methodically, we 
muſt begin with things moſt ſimple and eafie to be underſtood, and inſiſt long upon them, before 
we undertake to enquire after the more compoſed and difficult. | 
Every one will eafily grant the neceſſity of that general Rule; plainly ſeeing, that he walks in 
the dark, who reaſons upon obſcure Ideas, and uncertain Principles. But *twill be matter of ſur- 
prize to hear-us affirm, -that. it is hardly ever obſerved ; and that the greateſt.part of thoſe Scien- 
ces, which {fill ar this day flaſh the Pride of ſonie falſe Pretenders to Science,” ate only grounded 
_ ſuch Ideas, as are either roo confuſed, or-tgo general, to be conducible to the finding out 
of Trurh. - 


Ariſtotle, who fo quſtly deſerves the Quality of Prince of ſuch Philoſophers, (as being' the Fa- 


ther of thar Philo{ophy which they fo {tudioully cultivate, ) reaſons very feldom upon other Ideas, 
than ſuch as are contuſed and ſenſible, and upon others that 2re general, undetermin'd, and repre- 
ſencing nothing particular to the Mind. For the ordinary Expreffions of that Philoſopher are 10 
perplexed, as to repreſent only to the Senſes and Imagination, the confuſed Sentiments we have 
_ of {enfible things; or to make his Diſciples ſpeak in fach a rambling and indeterminate manner, 

as 
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45 not to underſtand themſelves. | Moſt of his Works, hut eſpecially his E7gh7 Books of Phyſi-/s, 
on which are as many different Commentators as there are Profteſlors of Philolophy, are a mere 
Logical Tattle, where hei talks much, and ſays nothing : Not that his Siile 1s too copious and 


diftuſed, but becauſe he has a particular Talent at being ſuccintt, and ſaying nothing but Words. 


In his other Works he makes not ſuch frequent uſe of his looſe and general Terms ; but thoſe he 
employs raiſe only the confuſed Ideas of the Senſes ; by which Ideas he pretends, in his Problems, 
and elſewhere, to teſolve in two Words an infinite Number of Queſtions, of which it may be de- 
monltrated'that they are altogether inſoluble. = i | 

But that my Meaning may be better underſtood, what I have proved in other Places muſt here 
be remembred, viz. That all the Terms that excite nothing but ſenſible Ideas, are equivocal ; 
nay, and what's to be well obſerv'd, Equivocal from Errour and Ignorance, which muſt needs 
cauſe an infinite number of Delufions. : 

The Word Rum is equivocal, ſignifying an Animal that ruminates, and a Conſtellation into 
which the Sun enters at Spring ; but that ſeldom cauſes any Miſtake : For he mult be an Aſtrologer 
with a Witneſs, who ſhould imagine any Relation betwixt thoſe two Things, and believe, for jn- 
ſtance, that we are ſubject at that time to vomit up the Medicines that we take, becauſe the Ram 
is 4 ruminating Beaſt. But as to the Terms of {enfible Ideas, but few acknowledge them for 
Equivocal. Ariſtotle anTthe Ancient Philoſophers did not ſo much as dream on't ; which will be 
agreed to by any one that has read any of their Books, and diſtinctly knows the Caule why thoſe 
Words are liable to Equivocation. For nothing is more evident, than that- the Philoſophers Opi- 
nion, as to that Vatter, was quite contrary to the Truth: 

For inſtance : When they fay, that Fire is hot, Graſs green, Sugar ſweet ; they underſtand, juſt 
as Children, and the vulgar of Men, that Fire contains in it what they feel when they warm them- 
ſelves; that Grals has painted upon it the Colours they ſee ; that Sugar is endued with thar 
Sweetneſs they rafte when they ear it; and ſo as to all other viſible and ſenſible Qualiries ; 
which cannot be denied by thoſe that have read their Writings. They talk of ſenfible Qualities 
as of Senſarions ; they take Heat for Motion. And thus, by the Equivocation of Terms, they 
contound che Modes of Exiſtence peculiar to Bodies, with the Modifications of the Soul. _ 

'Tis no longer fince than Des Cartess time, that to thoſe confuſed and indeterminate Queſti- 
ons, Whether Fire is hot, Graſs green, and Sugar ſweet, £c. we uſe to aniwer by diſtinguiſh- 
ing the Equivocation of ſenfible Terms that expreſs them. If by Heat, Colour, and Savour, you 
underſtand fuch and ſuch Diſpolitions of Parts, or Motion of inſenfible Particles, then Fire is hot, 
Graſs green, and Sugar {weet. But if by Heat, and other Qualities, you underſtand what I tee} 
when near the Fire, what I ſee when I ſee Grafs, &c. Fire is not hot, nor. Graſs green, &'c. 
For the Heat I feel, and rhe Colours I ſee, are only in the Soul, as has been proved in the Firit 
Book. But as Men commonly ſuppoſe, that what they feel is the fame with that which is in the 
Objett , 1o they believe they are in the right, when they judge of the Qualities of Objects by 
their own Senfations : And thus they hardly ſay two Words without ſpeaking a Falſehood, and 
never ſay any thing upon that Matter, but whar is obfcure and confuſed ; and that tor rhe ſeveral 
following Reafons; | 

Firſt, Becauſe all Men have not the fame Senfations of the fame Objects, nor even the ſame 
Man in difterent Times, or when different Parts of his Body are affected by them. What is 
ſweet to one. 1s bitter to another ; what is hot to one. is cold to another ; what ſeems hot to a 
Man when he is cold, feels cold to himſelf when he is hot, or when other Parts of his Body 
are afteQed. Water, that feels warm to the Hands, will ſeem cold if we waſh with it any Part 
near the Heart. Salr, that is ſavoury to the Tongue, is pricking and {marting to a Wound. Su- 
gar is ſweet, and Aloes very bitter to the Tongue ; bur nothing is either {ſweet or bitter to the 


-other Senſes : 50 that when we fay, a Thing is cold, ſweet; bitter, &c. that ſame has no certain 
 Significarion. | . | 


is 

Secondly, Becauſe difterent ObjeQts can cauſe the ſame Senſation. Plaiſter, Bread, Snow, Su- 
gar, Salt, &c. are of the ſame Colour; and yet their Whitenels is different, if we Judge of 'em 
otherwile than by the Senſes : And therefore when we ſay, that Meal is white, we ſay not any 
thing diſtinctly fignificarive. | 

The third Reaſon is, Becauſe ſuch Qualities of Bodies as occaſion Senſations altogether diffe- 
rent, are however almoſt the ſame; whereas ſuch as excite very near the ſame Senſation, are often 
very difterent. The Qualities of Sweetneſs and Bitterneſs differ bur lirtle in Obje&ts ; whereas 
the Senſe of Sweet eſſentially differs from that of Bitter. The Motions that cauſe Smart and 
Tickling, differ but in more or leſs ; and yet the Senſations of Tickling and Smart are eflentially 
ditterenr. On the contrary, the Sharpneſs of Fruit differs nor ſo much from Bitterneſs, as Sweet 
neſs does ; however, that jharp Quality is the fartheſt from Bitterneſs that poſſibly can be : For, 
a.Fruir thar is ſharp tor being unripe, muſt undergo a great many Changes, betore it grows bitter 
trom Rotrennels, or too much Ripeneſs. When Fruirs are ripe, they taſte {weet ; and bitter, 
when over-ripe : Bitterneſs and Sweetneſs therefore in Fruits differ but in degree of more and 
le(s , which may. be. the Reaſon why they feem ſweer to ſome Perſons, whilſt rhey tafte bitter ro 
others : Nay, there are thoſe ro whom Alces ſeem as ſweer as Honey. The fame may be faid of 
all ſenſible Ideas ; {o that the Words Swezr. Bitter, Salr, Sowre, Acid, ©. Red, Green, Yellow, &c. 
of ſuch and ſuch a Smell, Savour, Colour, &c. are all equivocal, and raiſe no clear and dittinct 
Idea in the Mind. However, School-Philoſophers, and the vulgar parc of Men, judge of all rhe 
{nfible Qualities of Bodies by rhe Senfarions ther receive trom them, 


Nox 
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Nor do the Philoſophers only judge of theſe ſenſible Qualitics by their own Seifations cf 
them ; but al{o judge oft the Things themſelves, from the Judgments they have paſs'd ahout {e1- 
li1ble Qualities : For, from their having had Senfations of certain Qualities eflentially differeur, 
they judge that there 1s a Generation of new Forms, producing thoſe fantaſtick Ditterences. 
Wheat appears yellow, hard, &c. Meal, white, ioft, &c. Thence, upon the Teſtimony of their 
Eyes and Hands, they infer, That thoſe Bodies are ellentially difterent, unleſs they chance to 
think on the Manner oft the Tranſmutation of Wheat into Flower: For Meal is nothing bur 
bruiſed and ground Corn; as Fire is only divided and agitated Wood ; as Aſhes are but the groifeſt 
Parts of the divided Wood without Agitation ; as GlalsS is but Aſhes, whoſe Particles have becn 
moe and rounded by the Attrition caus'd by the Fire : And fo in other Tranſmurations ot 
Bodies. OY EE 

"Tis therefore evident, that ſenfible Words and Ideas ate altogether unſerviceable to a juſt ita- 
ting, and clear reſolving of £xeſtions , that is, to the Diſcovery of Truth. Yet there are no 2e- 
ſtions, how intricate ſoever they may be, by the equivocal Terms of the Senſes, but Ari/torle, 
and molt part of other Philoſophers, pretend to.reſolve them in. their Books, without the forego- 
ing DiſtinCtions, and without conſidering that they are equivocal by Errour and Ignorance. 

If, for example, thoſe Perſons who have employed the beſt part. of their Life in reading Anci- 
ent Philoſophers and Phyſicians, and have wholly imbib'd their Spirit and Opinions, are ask'd 
whether Water be wer, whether Fire be dry, Wine hot, the Blood of Fiſhes cold, Water 
rawer than Wine, Gold pertecter than Mercury ; whether Plants and Beaſts have Souls ; and a 
thouſand like nndetermin'd Q7eſtions ;,, they raſhly anſwer, by conſulting ouly the Impretſhons of 
Objects upon their Senſes, or the Tracks the reading of Authors has left upon their. Memory: 
They never think thoſe Terms are equiyocal ; *tis a Wonder to them they ſhould need a Defini- 
yon ; and they cannot endure thoſe that endeavour to let *em underſtand, that their Procedure is 
too quick, and that they are ſeduced by their Senſes ; and though they are never ar a loſs for 
_ DiſtinQtions to perplex the moſt evident Things, yet in theſe Qreſtons, in which Equivocarion 

needs ſo much to be removed, they find nothing to diſtinguiſh. 

If we conſider, that molt of the Qcſt:ons of Philoſophers and Phyſicians contain ſome equi- 
vocal Terms, like to thoſe that have been ſpoken of ; we ſhall not doubt, but that thoſe Learned 
Gentlemen, that could not define them, were unable to ſay any Thing ſolid and real. in the bulky 
Volumes they have compos'd : Which is, in a manner, ſufficient to overthrow moſt of the Opi- 
nions of the Ancients. It is not fo with Des Cartes ; he perfealy knew how to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
Things : He neer reſolves any Queſtion by ſenſible Ideas ; and whoever ſhall be at the pains to 
read him, ſhall ſee, that he clearly, evidently, and almoſt ever _demonſtratively, explains the 
chief' Operations of Nature by the ſole and diftin& Ideas of Extenſion, Figures, and Motion. 

The ſecond ſort of equivocal Words, that is much in requeſt amongſt Philoſophers, contains 
all thoſe general Terms of Logick by which any Thing may be eafily explain'd, without ſo much 
as knowing it. Ariſtotle was the Man that made the moſt of it ;. his Books are tull of nothing 
elſe, and ſome are but a mere Logick: He propoſes and reſolves all Things by the ſpecious Words 
of Genzs. Species, AH, Power, Nature, Form, Faculty, Quality, Cauſa per ſe, Cauſa per acci- 
dens : His Followers can hardly underſtand that thoſe Words {igniftie Noth:zg, and that one is not 
more .learned than he was, when he has heard, that Fire difſolves Metals by its diffolving Faculty ; 


that a Man digeſts not, becauſe his Stomach is weak, or becauſe his Concofrve Faculty does not 
operate as it ſhould do. | 


. 
. . 


[ grant, that thoſe who uſe ſuch general Terms and Ideas for the Explication of all Things, 
commonly fall not into ſo many Errours, as thoſe that only employ ſuch Words as raiſe the con- 
fuſed Ideas of the Senſes. The School-Philoſophers are not ſo liable to be deceived, as ſome 
opinionative and dogmatical Phyficians, who build Syſtems upon Experiments, the Reaſons of 
which are unknown to them ; becauſe the School-men talk fo generally, that they do not venture 
much out of their Depth. 

Fire heats, dries, hardens, and ſoftens, becauſe it has the Faculty of producing thoſe EfteQts : 
Sena purges by its purgative Quality : Bread nouriſhes by its nutritious Quality. Theſe Propol:- 


tions are not liable to miſtake ; for a Quality is that which denominates a Thing by ſuch a 


Name ; Maſter Ariſto:/c's Definition is undeniable : But he ſpeaks true only becauſe he ſays no- 
thing ; and if his rambling, looſe, and indefinite Notions engage not into Errour, at leaſt they 
are wholly unſerviceable to the Diſcovery of Truth. £ 
For, though we know that there is in Fire a ſubſtantial Form, attended with a Million of Fa- 
culties, like to that of heating, dilatihg, melting Gold, Silver, and other Metals, Ightening, 
| burning, roaſting; the Idea of that ſubſtantial Form, with all its Faculties of producing Hear, 
Fluidity, Rarefattion, will not help me to reſolve this Queſtion, Why Fire hardens Clay, and 1ſot- 
tens Wax ? There being no ConneCtion betwixt the Ideas of Hardneſs in Clay -and Softneſs in 
Wax. and thoſe of a ſubſtantial Form in Fire, and its Faculties of RarefaCtion, Fluidity, &c. The 
ſame may be ſaid of all general Ideas ; which are utterly inſufficient for refolving any Queſtion. 
But when I know thar Fire is nothing elſe bur divided Wood, whoſe Parts are in a continual 
Agitation, by which alone it raiſes in me the Senfarion of Hear z and that the Softneſs of Clay 
conliſts in a Mixture of Water and Earth ; thoſe Ideas being not general and confuſed. but par- 
ticular and diſtinct, it will not be difficult to perceive thar the Hear of Fire muſt harden Clay, 
nothing being eaſier to conceive, than that one Body may move another, if ir meet with it, being 
it {elf in Motion. We likewile eafily perceive, thar ſince the Heat we feel near the Fire is cauſed 


by 
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by the Motion of the inviſible Particles of Wood ſtriking againſt our Hands, Face, &c. it we ex- 
poſe Clay to the Heat of Fire, the Particles of Water, that are mixet with thoſe of Earth, be- 
ing more thin and diſunited, and conſequently more agitated by the Action and Impulſe of the 
fiery Corpuſcles, than the groſs Particles of Earth, mult be ſeparared and expelled, and the other 
remain dry and hard. We ſhall perceive with the ſame Evidence, that Fire mult produce a quite 
contrary Effect upon Wax, if we know that it is compoled of Particles that are branched, and 
almoſt of the ſame Bulk. Thus may particular Ideas be ſublervient to the Enquiry atter Iruth, 
whillt looſe and undeterminate Notions are not only altogether unſerviceable, but allo infenhiviy 
engage us into Errour. | 
| For, theſe Philoſophers are not content to make uſe of thoſe general Terms, and uncertain 
| Tdeas which anſwer to them ; they moreover pretend, that thoſe Words ignite fome particu}; 
Beings ; they give out, that there is a Subſtance diſtinguiſhed from Matter, which is the Form ot 
it; and withal, an infinite Number of little Beings, really diltinguiſhed from that Matter and 
Form, of which they- ſuppoſe as many as they have different Senſations of Bodies, or as thole 
Bodies are ſippoſed to produce ditterent Effects. - 
However, *tis viſible to any attentive Perſon, that thoſe little Beings, for inſtance, that are 
{aid to be diſtinguiſhed from Fire, and fuppos'd to be contained in it for the producing Hear, 
Light, Hardneſs, Fluidity, &c. are but the Contrivances of the Imagination, that rebells againſt 
Reaſon ; fince Reaſon has no particular Idea that repreſents thole little Beings. When the Philo- 
{ophers are asked, What is the illuminating Faculty in Fire ? They only an{wer, That *tis a Be- 
ing which is the Cauſe that Fire is capable of producing Light. So that rheir Idea of that illu- 
minating Faculty difters not from the general Idea of Cauſe, and the confuſed Idea of the Ettect 
they ſee ; and therefore they- have no clear Idea of what they ſay, when they admit thoſe parri- 


OM Beings ; and ſo ſay what they not only underſtand not, but what's impoſhble to be under: 
itood. 


v 


| C H A P. III. 
Of the moſt dangerous Errour in the Philoſophy of the Ancients. 


Dey not only ſpeak without underſtanding themfelves, when they explain the Eftets 
ot Nature by ſome Beings of which they have no particular Idea ; but alſo eſtabliſh a Prin- 
ciple whence very ftalfe and pernicious Conſequences may direAly be drawn. | 

For, ſuppoſing with them, thar there are in Bodies certain Entities diſtinguiſhed from Matter, 
and having no diſtinct Idea of rhoſe Entities; *tis eafte to imagine, that they are the real or prin- 
cipal Cauſes of the Effects we ſee. And this is the very Opinion of the vulgar Philoſophers. 
The prime Reaſon of their ſuppoſing thoſe ſubſtantial Forms, real Qualities, and other ſuch like 
Entities, is, to explain the Ffietts of Nature : But when we come attentively to conſider the 
{dea we have of Cauſe or Power of ating, we cannot doubt but that it repreſents ſomething Di- 
Vine : For, the Idea of a Sovereign Power is the Idea of a Sovereign Divinity ; and the Idea of a 
ſubordinate Power, the Ideaof an inferiour Divinity, yet a true Divinity ; at leaſt, according to 
the Opinion of the Heathens, ſuppoſing it to be the Idea of a true Power or Cauſe. And there- 
fore we admit ſomething Divine in all the Bodies that ſurround us, when we acknowledge Forms, 
Faculties, Qualities, Virtues, and real Beings that are capable of producing ſome Effects by the 
force of their Nature ; and thus inſenfibly approve of the Sentiments of the Heathens, by too 
great a Deference for their Philoſophy. Faith indeed correQts us ; but it may perhaps be ſaid, 
that the Mind is a Pagan, whilſt the Heart is a Chriſtian. 

Moreover, it is a hard Matter to perſuade our ſelves, that we ought neither to fear nor love 
true Powers and Beings, that can att upon us, puniſh us with ſome Pain, or reward us with 
{ome Pleaſure. And as Love and Fear are a true Adoration, it is hard again to imagine why they 
muſt not be ador'd: For, whatever can att upon us as a true and real Cauſe, is neceflarily above - 
us, according to Reaſon and St. Azftz ; and, by the ſame Reaſon and Authority, *tis likewiſe an 
immutable Law, That inferiour Beings ſhould be ſublervient to ſuperiour : Whence that great Fa- 


* Ego enim ther concludes, That the Body cannot operate upon the Soul *, and that nothing can be above her 


:b anims hut God only. 
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animari non puto, niſt intent tone ſacientis « nec ab iſto quicquam illam” pati arbitror, ſed facere de il, & in illo; tanquam ſubje&o divinitus- - 
dominationj ſue. 1. 6. Muſc. c. 5, See alfo De quantit. Anim-c, 34. 


The chief Reaſons that God Almighty uſes in the Hloly Scriptures, to. prove to the 1/ac/ites, 
thar they ought to adore, that 1s, to love and tear him, are drawn from his Power to reward or pu- 
niſh them ; repreſenting to them rhe Benefits they have received from him, the Puniſhments he has 
inflicted upon them, and his Power that is always the fame. He forbids them to adore the Gods of 
the Hearhens, as ſuch as have no Power over them, and can doe them neirher harm nor good. He 
commands them to honour him alone, as the only true Cauſe of Good and Evil, Reward and Pu- 

Amos z. 6, uiſhment; none of which can betal a City, according to the Propher, but what comes from him, 
by reaſon that natural Cauſes are not the true Cauſes of the Hurt they ſeem to doe us; and as it is 
God alone that aGts in them, fo *ris He alone that muſt be fear'd and Ioy'd in them; So/j Deo Honor 
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Laſtly, The Senſe of fearing and Tfoving what may he the true Cauſe of Good and Evil, appears 
fo natural and Juſt, thar it is not poſſible to caſt it off. So that in that falſe Suppoſition of the 
Philoſophers, which we are here endeavouring to deſtroy, that the ſurrounding Bodies are the 
rue Caulcs of our Pain and Pleaſure; Reaſon ſeems to. Juſtifie a Religion like the Pagan Idola- 
try, and approve the univerſal Depravation of Morals. | 

Reaſon 1 grant, teaches not, to adore Onions and Leeks, for inſtance, as the Sovereign Divi- 
nity; becauſe they can never make us altogether happy when we have them, or unhapyy when 
we want them : neither did the Heathens worſhip them with an equal Homage as their great 
Fupiter, whom they fanhed to be the God of Gods; or as the Sun, whom our Senſes repreſent as 
the univerſal Cauſe, that gives Life and Motion to all things, and which we can hardly forbear 
to look on a5 the Sovereign Divinity, if we ſuppoſe, as the Pagan Philoſophers, that he Compre- 
hends in his Being, the true Cauſes of what he ſeems to produce, as well upon our Soul and Bo- 
dy, as upon all the Beings that ſurround us. 

Bur if we mult not pay a Sovereign Worſhip to Leeks and Onions, they deſerve, at leaft, fome 
particular Adoration; 1 mean they may be thought upon and loved in fome manner, if it be true, 
that they can in ſome ſort make ns happy, and may be honour'd proportionably to the good they 
doe ns. Surely Men that liſten to the Reports of Senſe, think Pulſe capable of doing them goo; 
otherwiſe the I/rac/ites would not have bewailed the loſs of them in the Wilderneſs, or look'd 
on chemſelves as unhappy, for being deprived thereof, had they not fanſied. to themſelves ſome 
gicat Happineſs in the Enjoyment of them. See what an Abyſs of Corruption Reaſon plunges 
us into, when it goes hand in hand with the Principles of Pagan Philoſophy, and follows the toor- 
reps of the Senſes. | 

Bur that the Falſhood of that wretched Phyloſophy, and the Certainty of our Principles, and 
Diſtinctnels of our Ideas may not be longer doubted ; it will be neceſſary plainly ro eſtabliſh rhe 
Truths that contradi& the Errours of the Ancient Philoſophers, or to prove in few words, that 
there is but one true Cauſe, ſince there is but one true God ; that the Nature and Force of every 
ihing is nothing but the Will of God ; that all Natural things are not real, but only occaſional 
Caites; and ſome other Truths depending on them. 

it is evident, that all Bodies, grear and little, have no force to move themſelves : a Mountain, 
a Houſe, a Stone, a Grain of Sand, the minuteſt and bulkieft Bodies imaginable, are alike as ro 
that.” We have but two ſorts of Ideas, viz. of Spirits and Bodies; and as we ought not to ſpeak 
what we conceive nor, ſo we mult only argue from thoſe two Ideas. Since therefore our Idea 
of Bodies, convinces us that they cannot move themſelves, we mult conclude that they are mo- 
ved by Spirirs. But conſidering our Idea of finite Spirits, we ſee no necefſary Connexion betwixt 
their Will, and the Motion of any Body whatſoever ; on the contrary, we perceive that there 1s 
not nor can be any. Whence we mult infer, if we will follow Light and Reaſon, That as no 
Body can move ir ſelf, ſo no Created Spirit can be the true and principal Cauſe of its Motion. 

But when we think on the Idea of God, or of a Being infinitely perfeQt, and conſequently 
Almighty, we are aware that there is ſuch a Connexion betwixt his Will and the Motion of all 
Bodies, that it is impoſſible to conceive he ſhould will that a Body be moved, and it ſhould nor 
be moved. And therefore if we would ſpeak according to our Conceptions, and not according to 
our Senſations, we muſt ſay that nothing but his Will can move Bodies. The moving force of 
Bodies is not then in themſelves, this force being nothing but the Will of God: Bodies then 
have no proper Attion, and when a moving Ball meets with another, and moves it, the former 
communicates nothing, of its own to the latter, as not having in it {elf the Impreſſion it com- 
municates; though the former be the Natural Cauſe of the latter's Motion; and therefore a na- 
tural Cauſe is not a true and real Cauſe, but only an occaſional ; which in ſuch or ſuch a Caſe de- 
termines the Author of Nature to act in ſuch or ſuch a manner. 

*Tis certain that all things are produced by the Motion of viſible or inviſible Bodies ; for Ex- 
perience teaches us, that thoſe Bodies, whole parts are in greater Motion, are always the moſt 
aQive, and thoſe that Cauſe the greateſt Alterations in the World : ſo that all the Forces of Na- 
ture are but the Will of God, who Created the World ; becauſe he wild it, who ſpake and it 


was done * ;, who moves all things, and produces all the EfteQs we ſee, becaule he has eſtabliſhed * pal. 34. 
ſome Laws, by which Bodies Communicate their Motion.to each other when they meet toge- 9 


ther ; and becauſe thoſe Laws are efficacious, they and" not the Bodies att. There is then no 
Force, Power, nor true Caule in all the Material and ſenſible World : Nor need we admit any 
Forms, Faculties, or real Qualities to produce Eftects, which the Bodies bring not forth, or to di- 
vide with God his own Eſſential Force an Power. 

As Bodies cannot be the true Cauſes of any thing; fo likewiſe the moſt Noble Spirits are ſub- 
jeCt to the ſame impotency on thar reſpect : They cannot &zow any thing, unleſs God enlightens 
them; nor have the Senſation of any thing, unle(s he modifies them; nor //,- unleſs he moves 


them towards himſelf : They may indeed determine the Impreſſion God has given them to him- 


{z1f, rowards other ObjeQs; but 1 doubt wherher it can be call'd a Power. For if to be able to 
fin is a- Power, it is ſach a one, as the Almighty wants, ſaith St. Azftin ſomewhere. If Men 
had of themſelves the Power of loving Good, ir might be faid rhat they have ſome Power ; bur 
they cannot ſo mauch as love, but becauſe God ills ir, and that his WI is Eiticacious. They 
love, becauſe God continually drives them towards Good in general, that is, towards himſelf, for 
whom alone they are Created and preſerved. God moves them, and not themſelves, towards-Good 
in general ; and they only follow that Imprefhon by a free Choice, according to the Law of God, 


Or 


®: 
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or determine it towards falſe and ſeeming Goods, accorging to the Law of the Heſh ; Bur 


they cannot determine 1t but by the ſight of Good. For being able to doe norhing without an Im- 


preiFon from above, they are incapable of loving any thing but Good. | 

But though it ſhould be ſuppoſed, which 1s rrue in one ſenſe, that Spirits have in themſelves 
the Power of knowing Truths, and loving Good; ſhould their Thoughts and Will produce no- 
thing outwardly, it might ſtill be ſaid, that they were impotent and unoperative. Now it {ems 


undeniable, that the Will of Spirits 1s not able to move the {malleſt Body in the World; it being 


evident there is no neceſſiiry Connexion betwixt the Will we may have of moving our Arm, tor 
inſtance, and the Motion of the ſame Arm. It moves indeed whenever we will ir, and we may 
be call'd, in that ſenſe, the natural cauſe of the Motion of our Arm; yet natural Cauſes are not 
true, but only occaſional, as aCting by the mere force and efficacy of the Will of God, as we have 
already explain'd. Ee ; 

For how is it poſhble for us to move our Arm? To perform this, *tis requir'd we ſhould have 
Animal Spirits, and fend them through certain Nerves towards certain Mulcles, to ſwell up and 
contra them, for ſo that Motion is pertorm'd, as fome pretend, though others deny ir, and af- 
ſert that the Myſtery is not yet diſcover d. However it be, moſt Men know not ſo much as that 
they have Spirits, Nerves and Muſcles, and yet move their Arms with as much and more dexte- 
rity than the moſt $kiltul Anatomiſts. Men therefore will the moving their Arm, but *tis God 
thar is able, and knows how to doe it. If a Man cannot overthrow a Tower, yet he knows what 
muſt be done to effect it: but not one amongſt them knows what the Animal Spirits muſt doe to 
move one of his Fingers. How {ſhould they then move the whole Arm of themſelves? Theſe 
things appear very evident to me, and, I ſuppoſe, to all thinking Perſons; though they may te 
incomprehenſible to others, ſuch as are only uſed to the confuſed voice of the Senſes. 

But Men are {ſo far from being the true Cauſes of the Motions produc'd in their Body, that it 
{zems to imply a Contradiction they ſhould be fo. For a true Caule is that berwixt which and 
its Effet, the Mind percieves a neceſſary connexion ; for ſo I underſtand it. But there is none be- 
ſides the infinitely perfect Being, betwixt whoſe Will and the EiteCts the Mind can perceive a 
neceſſary Connexion; and therefore none but God is the true Cauſe, or has a real Power of mo- 
ving Bodies. Nay... it ſeems unconceivable, that God ſhould communicate this Power, either to 
Angels or Men : And thoſe that pretend that the Power we have of moving our Arm is a true 


| Power, muſt by Conſequence grant that God can give Spirits the Power of creating, annihilating, 


and doing all poſſible things; in ſhort, that he can make them Almighty, as I am going to pove. 
God needs not Inſtruments to act, *tis enough he ſhould Will rhe Exiſtence of a thing, in or- 


der to its Exiſting ; becauſe it is contradictory that he ſhould will a thing, and his Will ſhould 


not be fulfilled. And therefore his Power is his Will, and to communicate his Power is to com- 
municate his Will; ſo that to communicate his Will to a Man or an Angel, can fignifie nothing 
elſe, but to will that whenever that Man or Angel ſhall defire that ſuch or ſuch a Body be moved, 
it may aQtually be moved. In which Caſe I ſee two Wills concurring together, that of God, and 
that of the Angel, and to know which of them is the true Cauſe of the Motion of that Body, I 
enquire which is the Efficacious. I ſee a neceflary Connexion betwixt the Wilt of God, and the 
thing willed; in this Caſe God wills that whenever the Angel ſhall defire that ſuch a Body be 
moved, it be really ſo. There is then a neceſſary Connexion betwixt the Will of God, and the 
Motion of that Body, and conſequently God is the true Cauſe of that Motion, and the Will of 
the Angel is only occaſional. 

Again, to make it more evidently manifeſt, let us ſuppoſe God wills it ſhould happen quite 
contrary to the Defire of ſome Spirits, as may be thought of the Devils, or ſome other wicked 
Spirits in Puniſhment of their Sins. In that Caſe it cannot be ſaid God communicates his Power 
to them ; fince nothing happens of what they wiſh. However the Will of thoſe Spirits ſhall be 
the natural Cauſe of the produced Eftefts : as ſuch a Body ſhall be removed to the Right, be- 
cauſe they wiſh it were moved to the Left ; and the Defires of thoſe Spirits ſhall determine the 
Will of God to a&, as the Will of moving the Parts of our Body, determine the firſt Cauſe to 
inove them ; and therefore the Defires of all finite Spirits are but occaſional Cauſes. - 

It, after all theſe Reaſons, it be {till aſſerted, that the Will of an Angel moving a Body is a 
true, and not a bare occaſional Caule ; *ris evident, that the ſelf-ſame Angel might be the true 
Caule of the Creation and Annihilation of all things, ſince God might as well communicate to him 
his Power of Creating, and annihilating Bodies, as that of moving them, if He ſhould will char 
chey ſhould be created, and annihilated : in a word, if he wild: that all things ſhould be per- 
jormed according to the Angel's Delires, as he wills that Bodies be moved as the Angel pleaſes; 
if therefore it may be ſaid, that an Angel or Man are true Movers, becauſe God moves Bodies 
as they defire ; that Man or Angel might likewiſe be call'd-true Creatours, fince God might cre- 
ate Beings on occaſion of their Will: Nay, perhaps it might be ſaid, that the vileſt of Animals, 
or even mere Matter, is the real Cauſe of the Creation of ſome Subſtance ; if it be ſuppoſed with 
fome Philoſophers, that God produces ſubſtantial Forms, whenever the Diſpoſition of Matter re- 
quires it. And laſtly, fince God has reſolved trom all Eternity, to create ſome certain things, ar 
lome certain times4 thoſe Times might alſo be called the Cauſes of "the Creation of ſuch Be- 
ings ; with as much right as 'ris pretended, that a Ball meeting with another is the true Cauſe 
of the Motion that is communicated to it ; becauſe God, by his general Will, that conſtitutes rhe 


Order of Nature, has decreed, that ſuch or ſich Communication of Motions ſhould tollow up- 
on the Conconrlſe of two Bodies, h | 


- There 


VA 
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There is then but one trile Caule, as there is one true God : Neither muſt we imagire, that whar 
precedes an Eftect does really produce it. God himlelt cannot communicate his Power © Crea- 
tures according to the Light of Reaſon; He cannot make them true Cauſes, and change them in- 
to Gods. But though he might doe ir, we concetve not why he ſhould will ir. Bodies, Spirits, 
pure Intelligences, all can doe nothing. *Tis he who has made Spirits, that enlightens and moves 
them; *tis he who has created Heaven and Earth, that regulates all their Moons : In tine, "tis 
the Authour of our Being that performs our Defiresz Semel juffit, ſemper paret : He moves ex cit 
our Arms, when we uſe them againſt his Orders; for he complains by his Prophets, Tar we 
make him ſubſervient to our unjuſt and criminal Delires. 

All thoſe little Divinities of the Heathens, all thoſe particular Cauſes of Philoſophers, are 7 - 
meras, Which the wicked Spirit endeavours to ſet up, that he 'may deſtroy the Worſhip ot the 
true God. The Philoſophy we have received from Adam, teaches us no ſuch things ; but thar 
which has been propagated by the Serpent; for, ever fince the Fall, the Mind of Man is turned 
Heathen. Thar Philoſophy, Jjoin'd to the Errours of the Senſes, has made Men pay their \Wor- 
ihip to the Sun, and is {till the univerſal Cauſe of the Diſorders of their Mind, and the Corrup- 
tion of their Heart. Why, ſay they, by their Actions, and ſometimes by their Words, ſhould we 


not love Bodies, ſince they are able to afford us Pleaſure? And why are the I/rac/ires bland tor 


enjoyed, aftorded them ſome Happineſs, made them in ſome ſort unhappy? Bur the Philoſophy 
that is miſ-call'd New. and repreſented as a Bugbear to frighten weak Minds; that is defpile 
and condemned without hearing : that New Philſoſophy., I ſay, (fince ic muſt have that name, ) 
deitroys all the Pretences of the Libertines, by the eſtabliſhing its very frft Principl- rhat per- 


lamenring the Loſs of the Garlick and Onions of Egypr, ſince the Privation of rhoſe things, which 


\T * 
*&- 


tectly agrees with the firſt Principle of the Chriſtian Religion*, namely, That we muſt love and * ze - 


tear none but God, ſince none but He alone can make us happy. 
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As Religion declares that there is but one true God, ſo this Philoſophy ſhews that there is bur 
one true Cauſe. As Religion teaches that all the Hearhen Divinities are but dead Merals, and. 
immovable Stone; ſo this Philoſophy diſcovers, that all the ſecond Cauſes, or Divinities of the 
Philoſophers, are but unaCtive Matter, and inefteQtive Wills. As Religion commands, not to bow 
to thoſe Gods that are not Gods, ſo this Philoſophy teaches, not to proſtrate our Minds and Ima- 
gination betore the phantaſtick Grandeur and Power oÞpretended Cauſes, which are not Caulcs : 
which we ought neither to love, nor to fear, nor be taken up with ; but think upon God alone, lee 
and adore, love and fear him in all things. | 

Bur that's not rhe Inclination of ſome Philoſophers; they will neither ſee God, nor think upon 
him, for ever fince the Fall there is a ſecret Oppoſition betwixt God and: Man. They delight in 
Gods of their own Invention; in loving and fearing the Contrivances of their Heart, as the Hea- 
thens did the Works of their Hands. They are like thoſe Children, who tremble ar the fight of 
their Play-Fellows, after they have dawb'd and blacken'd them. Or, if they defire a more noble 
Compariſon, though perhaps not ſo juſt, rhey reſemble thoſe famous Romans, who reverenced the 
Fictions of their Mind, and fooliſhly adored their Emperours, after they themſelves had tet looſe 
the Eagle at their Canonization. 


C H A P. IV. 


An Explication of the Second Part of the General Rule : That the Philo- 
ſophers obſerve it not, but that Des Cartes has exaGily followed it. 


"E have been ſhewing to what Errours Men are liable, when they reaſon upon the falſe 
y V and confuſed Ideas of the Senſes, and their rambling and undetermin'd N orions of Lo- 
gick; whence it appears, that to keep to Evidence in our Perceptions, *tis abſolutely neceifary 
exaQly to obſerve that Rule we have preſcrib'd; and to examine which are the clear and diftinCt 
Ideas of things, that we may only argue by deduction from them. be 
In that ſame general Rule, concerning the Subject of our Studies, there'is yet a remarkable 
Circvmſtance; namely, That we muſt {till begin with the moſt fimple and eafte things, and in- 
fitt long upon them, before we undertake the Enquiry after the more compoſed and difficult. For 
if, to preſerve Evidence in all our Perceptions, we mult only reaſon upon diſtinCt Ideas, *tis plain 
that we muſt never meddle with the Enquiry of compound things, before the limple, on which 
they depend, have been carefully Examin'd, and made familiar to us by a nice Scrutiny ; fince the 
Ideas of compound things, neither are, nor can be clear, as long as the moſt fimple, of which 
they are compoſed, ate bur contuledly and impertectly known. 
We know things imperteQtly, when we are not ſure to have confidered all their Parts: and we 
know them confuſedly, when they are not familiar enough to the Ming, though we may be cer- 
tain of having confider'd all their Parts. When we know them but imperteCtly, our Argumen- 


tations are only probable: when we perceive them Ny: there is neither Order not Light 
| | in 


R elizio 
Chrijli, 
fratres mei, que predicatur per univerſum munduin horrentibus inimicis, oy ubi vincuntur murmurantibus, ubi prevalent ſgvientibus, hae 1 
Religio Chriſtiana, wh COLATUR UNUS DEUVS, NON MULTI DIT, QUIA RON FACIT ANTIMAN BE: 
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in our Infcrences; . and often we know not where we are, or whither w2 are going : Bur wher, 
we know them both imperfeQAly and confuſedly, which is the commoneſt of all, we know not 16 
much as what we would look for, much leſs by what Means we are to find it : So that it is al- 
together necellary to keep ſtrictly to that Order in our Studies, Of ſtil! beginning by the moſt 
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ſimple Things, examining all their Parts, and being well acquainted with them, before we mied.1l; 


with the more compoſed, that depend on the former. © Ot 

But that Rule agrees not with the Inclination of Man, who naturally delpifes whatever ap- 
pears ealie ; his Mind being made for an unlimited Obje&t, and almoſt incomprehenfible, cannto 
make a long Stay on the Conſideration of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which want the Charatter of Infi- 
nire, for which he is created. On the contrary, and for the fame Reaſon, he has much Venera- 
tion, and an eager Paſſion, for great, obſcure, and myſterious Things, and ſuch as participate of 
Infinity : Not that he loves Darkneſs ; but that he hopes to find in thoſe deep Recelles a Good, 
and Truth capable of ſatisfying his Deſires. | wu 

Vanity likewiſe gives a great Commotion to the Spirits, ſtirring them to whart is great and ex- 
traordinary, and encouraging them with a fooliſh Hope of hitting right. Experience teaches, 
that the moſt accurate Knowledge of ordinary Things gives no great Name in the World ; 
whereas to be acquainted with uncommon Things, though never ſo confuſedly and imperiectly, 
always procures the Eſteem and Reverence of thoſe who willingly conceive a great Idea of what- 
ever is out of their depth of Underſtanding : And that Experience determines all thoſe who arc 
more ſenſible to Vanity than to Truth, (which certainly make up the greateſt Number) to a 
blind-fold Search of a ſpecious, though chimerical, Knowledge of what is great, rare, and un- 
intelligible. | - 

How many are there that reject the Carteſian Philoſophy, for that ridiculous Reafon, That its 
Principles are too fimple and eafie : There are in this Philolophy no obſcure and myſterious 
Terms; Women, gnd Perſons unskilPd in Greek and Latin, are capable of learning it. Ir muſt 
then be, ſay they Something very inconfiderable, and unworthy the Application of great Genius's. 


"They imagine, that Principles ſo clear and {imple are not fruitful enough to explain the Eftects of 


Nature, which they ſuppoſed to be dark, intricate, and confuſed : They ſee not prefently the 
Liſe of thoſe Principles, that are too fimple and eafie to ſtop their Attention long enough to make 
them underſtand their Uſe and Extent. They rather chuſe to explain Eftetts whoſe Cauſes are 
unknown to them, by unconceivable Principles, than by ſuch as are both {imple and intelligible. 
For the Principles theſe Philoſophers are wont to explain obſcure Things by, are not only obſcure 
themſelves, but utterly incomprehenſible. | ; 

Thoſe that pretend to explain Things extremely intricate, by Principles clear and generally re- 
ceiv'd, may eafily be refuted, if they ſucceed not ; fince to know whether what they tay be true, 
one needs only comprehend well what they ſay. The falſely-learn'd: are not pleaſed with this, 
and obtain not the Admiration they purſue in ufing intelligible Principles ; for, as ſoon as one un- 
derftands their Notions, he plainly petceives that they ſay nothing : But when they make uſe of 

:nknown Principles, and ſpeak of very complex'd Things as though they exactly knew all their 
Relations, they are admired by their Hearers, who underſtand not what they ſay ; becauſe we are 
naturally inclin'd to reverence whatever goes above the reach of our Underſtanding. 

Now. as obſcure and incomprehenſible Things ſeem to hang better with each other, than with 
fuch as are clear and intelligible; ſo incomprehenſible Principles are much more made uſe of in 
very dithcult and abſtruſe Queſtions, than ſuch as are eafie and intelligible. There is nothing ſo 
dilticult, but, by the means of theſe Principles, Philoſophers and Phyſicians will ſolve it in tew 
Words ; tor their Principles being yet more incomprehenſible than any Queſtions that can be pro- 
POOS HO thoſe Principles being taken for granted, no Difficulty can afterwards put them to a 
Nonplus. . 

Thus, for inſtance, they boldly, and without boggling, make anſwer to theſe dark and unde- 
texmin'd Queſtions, v7s. Why the Sun attracts Vapours ? Why the Perxvian Bark ſtops the Quar- 
ran Ague? Why Rhubarb purges Choler, and the Polychref}-Salt Phlegm? and the like. Moſt 
Men ſeem pretty well ſatisfied with their Anſwers, becauſe obſcure and incomprehenſible Things 
{fake Hands together : But unintelligible Principles ſuit not Queſtions that may be clearly and 
ealily reſolv'd, becauſe by that Solution it plainly appears, that they are altogether infignificanr. 
The Philoſophers cannot explain, by their Principles, How Horſes draw a Coach ? Why Duſt 
ſtops a Watch ? How the 'Trepo/y-Stone cleanſes Metals, and a Bruſh our Clothes ? For, they 
would appear ridiculous to all the World, ſhould they ſuppoſe a Motion of AttraQion, and Ar- 
tractive Faculties, to explain why the Coach follows the Horſes ; and a Deter/rve Faculty in the 
>ruſh, tcr cleanſing of Clothes, &'c. So that their great Principles are only ſerviceable in dark 
and intricate Queſtions, by reaſon of their Incomprehenfibility. ER 

Ve onght not therefore to infilt upon any Principle that appears not plain and evident, and of 
which it may be ſuppoſed, that ſome Nations reject it : But we, muſt attentively confider the Ideas 
ve have of Extenſion, Figure, and Local Motion, and the Relations they have berween them : 
it we conceive them diftinaly, and find them fo plain and clear, as to be.perſuaded they were 
ever generally received by all Nations, we muſt dwell upon them, and examine all their Relati- 
ons : Bur it they ſtem obſcure and dark to vs, we muſt endeavour to find others. For, iF to 
avoid the Fear of Miſtakes and Errours, it is always requiſite to preſerve Evidence in our Percep- 
tons, Ir follows, that we muſt argue onlv from clear Idcas. and from Relations diſtintly 


KNOW, 
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Chap. 8 The Search after Truth. 


To conſider in order the Properties of Extenſion, we muſt, as Des Cartes did, Legin with the; - 


- moſt ſimple Relations, and thence proceed to the more compoled; nor only becauſe this Merkod 
is the molt natural, and bears up the Mind in its Operations ; but allo becauſe God ever actin; 
with Order, and by the moſt ſimple Ways, that fort of Examination of our ldeas, and their Re- 
lations, will better maniteſt to us his Works. And if we conſider, that the moſt ſimple Relati- 
ons always ofter themſelves fir{t to the Imagination, when *tis not determin'd to think rather on 
one Thing than another, ir will appear, that to find out that Order we preſcribe, and to diſcover 
very compoſed Truths, it is ſufficient to look attentively, and withont prejudice, upon Objects ; 
provided always we skip not too haſtily from one Subject to another. : 
When we look attentively upon Matter, we eafily conceive that one Part may be ſeparated from 
another ; that is to ſay, we eafily conceive a Local Motion, which Motion produces a Figure in 
each of the Bodies moved. The moſt ſimple of all Motions, which firſt occurs to rhe Imagina- 
rion, is a Motion in a Right Line. Suppoſing then, that ſome Part of Marter is moved in 4 
Right Line, it will neceffarily difplace ſome other Portion of Matter it ſhall find in its way. 
which latrer ſhall circularly move to rake the Room which the former has lett : Hence comes : 


Circular Motion. And if we conceive infinite Motions in a Right Line, in an'jnfinite number of 


{ſimilar Parts of that immenſe Extenſion we conſider, it will again neceffarily follow, thar all theſ: 
Bodies mutually hindring each other, ſhall all conſpire by their reciprocal Action and Re-action, 
thar is, by the mutual Communication of all their particular Motions, to produce one that is 
Circular. , Bo | 
That firft Conſideration of the moſt ſimple Relations of our Ideas, already diſcovers to us the 
necefli:y of the Vortexes of Des Cartes, that their Number will be ſo much greater, as the Mo- 
tions in a Right Line of all the Parts of the Extenſion, having been more contrary to each other, 
ſhall with more difficulty have been reduc'd to the ſame Motion , and that amongtt thoſe Vor- 
execs, the greateſt will be thoſe in which moſt Parts ſhall have -concurr'd together to the ſame 
Motion, or whoſe Parts ſhall have had more Strength to continue their Motion in a Right Line. 


In the mean while, care muſt be taken not to diſſipate nor weary our Mind, by vainly apply- 


ing it to the vaſt Numher and unmeaſurable Greatneſs of thoſe Vortexes : We muſt rather infift 
upon ſome one of them for ſome time, and orderly and attentively enquire after all the Mott- 
ons of rhe Matter it contains, and all the Figures wherewith the Parts of that Matter may be 
endued. | 

As there is no ſimple Motion but that in a, Right Line, we mult firft conſider it, as that in 
which all Bodies cotinually tend to move themſelves ; f{ince God always atts by the moſt fimple 
Ways: And if Bodies move Circularly, *tis only becauſe meeting with conſtant Oppokitions, 
they are perpetually turn'd from their direct Motion. So that all Bodies betng not of an equal 
Bulk, and the biggeſt having more Strength than others to continue their Motion in a Right Line, 
we eafily conceive, that the ſmalleſt Bodies muſt fink to the Centre of the Vortex, and the big- 
gelt riſe towards the Circumference ; fince the Lines which moving Bodies are ſuppos'd to de- 
{cribe at rhe Circumference of a Circle, are nearer to a Right Line, than thoſe which they de- 
icribe towards the Centre. 
If we conceive again, that every Part of that Matter could not at firſt move, and mzet with 
a perpetual Oppoſition to its Motion, without being ſmooth'd and rounded, and having irs Angles 
broken off ; we ſhall diſcover, that all that Extenſion will be compos'd of two forts of Bodies, 
viz, of round Globules, which perpetually turn upon their own Centre, and that in ſeveral diffe- 
rent Ways, and, hefides that particular Motion, are carried about by the Motion common to all 
the Vortex; and of a very fluid and agitated Matter, produced irom the Motion of the fore- 


{1id Globules. Beſides the Circular Motion common to all the Parts of the Vortex, that ſubtle 


Matter muſt yet have another particular, and almoſt direct, from the Circle of the Vortex to the 
Circumference, through the Intervals of the Globules, that leave a Paſlage .open : So that the 
Motion compoſed of thoſe Motions will repreſent a Spiral Line. That fluid Matter, call'd by 
Des Cartes, the firſt Element, being divided into Parts that are much ſmaller, and have not ſo 
much {trength to continue their direct Motion, as the Globules, or /econd Element ; *tis evident, 
that the firſt Element muſt take up the Centre of the Vortex, and fill the empty Spaces which 
the Parts of the Second leave between them ; and that the reſt of the Vortex muſt be filled with 
thoſe Parts of the Second, and come nearer to the Circumference, proportionably to their Bulk, 
or to the Force they have of continuing their Motion in a Direct Line. As to the Figure of the 
whole Vortex, after what has been faid, ir cannot be doubted, but that the Diſtance from one 
Pole to the other, will be ſhorter than rhar of rhe Line which cuts the Equator. And it. we 
conſider that the Vortexes ſurround and compreſs each other unequally, we ſhall plainly ſez that 
their Equator * is a crooked irregular Line, that comes near to an E/lp/rs. 


Theſe are the Things that offer themſelves naturally to the Mind, when we attentively con- 
ſider what ſhould happen to the Parts of Extenſion, perpetually tending to move in a Right Line, 
- that is, in the moſt ſimple Motion. It we now ſuppoſe a Thing which ſezms molt worthy the 
Divine Power and Wiſdom, namely, That God has formed the whoſe Univerſe at once, in the 
ſame State rhoſe Parts would have naturally tallen into and diſpoſed themlelves in time, by the 
molt fimple Ways ; and rhart he preſzrves them by the lame natural Laws : In a word, it we 
compare our Ideas with the viſiblz Objeats, we ſhall conclude, that the Sun is the Centre $ 
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ſtand the greateſt Crooked Line which the Matter of the Vortex deſcribes, 


F. MALEBRANCHKE Concerning Book VI; 


the Vortex ; that the Corporeal Light, which it diffuſes every where, is nothing but the continual 
Effort of the little Globules, tending to remove from rhe Centre of the Vortex; which Light muit Le 
communicated in an Inſtant through thoſe vaſt Spaces, becauſe they being full of thoſe Globules, 
oe cannot be preſs'd upon, without the Motion of all the others that are oppoſite to ir. 

Several other Conſequences may be drawn from what has keen ſaid, becauſe the moſt ftmple 
Principles are the moſt truitful ro explain the Works of a Being which always acts by the moit 
ſimple Ways. Bur we {till want to conſider ſome Things that will be incident to Matter. Let 
us then imagine, thar there are ſeveral Vortexes, like to that we have deſcribed in few Words , 
that the Stars, which are ſo many Suns, are the Centres of thoſe Vortexes, which ſurround each 
other, and are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as that they. hinder one anothers Motion the leaſt they 
can ; bur that betore Things came to that PerteQion, the weakeſt Vorrexes were carried away, 
and as it were {wallowed up by the ſtrongeſt. : 

To nnderſtand this, we need bur ſuppole that the firft Element, which is at the Centre, may fly, 
and perpetually flies out through the Intervals of rhe Globules, towards the Circumfterence of the 
Vortex; and that at the ſame time that this Centre or Star empties it ſelt through the Equator, 
other Matter of the firſt Element comes into it through the Poles ; for neither the Star nor its 
Poles can empty themſelves at one fide, withour being filld at another, ſince there is no Vacuit 
in Extenſion. But as an infinite number of Cauſes may hinder a great Quantity of the firſt Ele- 
ment from coming into that Star, the Parts of the firſt Element that ſhall be forced to remain in 
it, will be neceſhtated to adapt themſelves ſo, as to move one and the fame way ; which cauſes 
them to faſten and link themlelves together, and conſtitutes them into. Spots ; which condenſing 
and thickning into Cruſts; cover by degrees the Centre ; and out of the moſt fubtil and agitated 
of all Bodies, are form'd into groſs and ſolid Matter. This courſe fort of Matter is called by 
Des Cartes, the third Element, and is endued with an infinite number of Shapes and Figures, as is }. 
the firſt Element, from which it 1s generated and produced. 

"That Star being thus over-grown with Spots and Cruſts, and become like the other Planets, 


' has no longer a ſufficient Strength to defend its Vortex againſt the continual Struggle and Irrupti- 


ons of thoſe that ſurround it ; therefore it inſenſibly diminiſhes : The Matter thar compoſes, is 
diſperſed on all ſides, and the ſtrongeſt of the neighbouring Vortexes carries the greateſt part 
away, and at laſt involves the Planet that is the. Centre of itz? This Planet being wholly ſur- 
rounded with the Matter of the great Vortex, {wims along in*it, only keeping, together with 
{ome of the Matter of its own Vortex. its former Circular Motion, and takes at laſt ſuch a Si- 
tuation, as puts it 7 /E£quilibric with an equal Quantity of the Matter in which it ſwims. IF ir 
has bur lirtle Solidity and Magnitude, 1t deſcends very near the Centre of the ſurrounding: Vor- 
iex ; becauſe having no great Force to continue its Motion in a Right Line, it muſt take ſuch a 
Place in that Vortex, as that an equal Quantity of the ſecond Element, endeavouring to remove 
from the Centre, may be 17 quilibrio with 1t ; that being the only Place where ir can be ex- 
atly balanc'd. If that Planet be of 'greater Bulk and Solidity, it muſt ſeek its Aqui/ibrium in 
4 Place more diſtant from the Centre of the Vortex. And laſtly, If there is no Place in the Vor- 
7ex, in which an equal Quantity of its Matter hath as much Solidity as this Planet, and conſe- 
quently as much Strength to continue its Motion in a Dire& Line, perhaps becauſe rhe Planer 
{hall be very bulky, and over-grown with very ſolid and condens'd Crufts ; it ſhall nor ſtop in 
that Vortex, as finding no /£gquilibrizm in the Matter that compoſes it ; but paſs from Vortex to 
Vortex, until it meets with a Place in which it may be equally balanced by a competent Quan- 
tity of Matter ; ſo that it will ſometimes be ſeen in irs Paſſage, as the Comets are, when ir 
ſhall be in our Vortex, and at a convenient Diſtance from us: But it will not be ſeen in a long 
time, when it ſhall be in other Vortexes, or in the utmoſt Boundary of ours. 

If we hereupon conclude, that a ſingle Vortex may, by reaſon of its Bulk, Strength, and ad- 
vantageous dituation, inſenſibly undermine, involve, and carry away ſeveral Vortexes, and even 
{ſuch as ſhall have conquer'd others ; it will neceſſarily follow, that the Planets that have been 
torm'd in the Centre of the conquer'd Vorzexes, being entered into the great and conquering Vor- 
7ex, place themſelves 7 Agqulibrio with an equal Volume of the Matter in which they 1{wim : 
So that iF thoſe Planets are unequal in Solidity, they will float at unequal Diftances from the 
Centre of the Vortex in which they ſwim.” Bur it two Planets have very near the fame Force 
two continue that Dire& Motion ; or it a Planet carries in its ſmall Vortex one or ſeveral other 
{maller Planets, which it ſhall have conquer'd, according to our Way of conceiving the Forma- 


tion of Things : Then the ſmalleſt Planets will turn abour the greateſt, whilſt the greateſt ſhall 


turn upon its own Centre , and all thele Planets ſhall be carried by the Motion of the great Vor- 
zex, at a Diſtance very near equal from its Centre. | 


'We are obliged, by the Light of Realon, to diſpoſe in that Order the Parts that compoſe the 


whole Univerſe, which we imagine to have been) formed by the moſt fimple Ways. For all thar 


had been faid-is only grounded on the Idea of Extenhon, the Parts of which are ſuppoſed to 
move in the moſt fimple Morion, which is that in a Righr Line. And when we examine by the 
Eftects, wherher we are miſtaken in the Explicartion of Things by their Cauſes, we are ſurprized 
to ſee the Phenomena of Celeltial Bodies 1o pertectly agreeing with our Ratiocinarions. For we 


| perceive all the Planets that are in the middle of a ſmall Vorrex turning upon their own Centre, 


15 the Sun does, and {wimming in the Vortex of the Sun, and about rhe Sun; the ſmalleſt and 
lealt 1olid nearelt to it, and the moſt folid ar a greater difftance. We likewiſe obſerve, thar there 
are {ome, 4s the C cmgrs, which cannot remain win the Vortex of the Sun; And laſtly, thar there 
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Chap. IV. The Search after Truth. 2 1 N 
are ſeveral Planets, which have other ſmaller turning about them, as the Moon does about the 
Earth: Fapiter has four of them, Mars has three, and perhaps Saturn has fo many, and 1© 
imall, that rhey.re{emble a continued Circle, of which the thickneſs cannot he perceived, becauſe 

ot their too vait diſtance. Thoſe Planets being the biggeſt we can obſerve, ir may be imagin'd, 

that they have been produced from Vortexes which had a ſufficient fſtrengrh to conquet ochers, 
betore they were involved in the Vortex we live in. a AN Pg 

All theſe Planets turn upon their own Centre, the Earth within 24. hours, Mars within 25. or 
thereabouts, Zxpiter within about 10, &c. They all turn about the Sun, Mercury the neareſt in 
about 4. Months , Saturn the remoteſt in about 30. Years, and thoſe that are betwixt them in 
more or leſs time, which however keep not an exact proportion with their diſtance. For the mat- 
ter in which they ſwim makes a {wifter Circumvolution when *tis nearer to the Sun, becauſe the 
Line of its Morion is then ſhorter. When Mars is oppoſite to. the Sun, he is then near enough to 
the Earth, but is at a vaſt diſtance from it when he is in ConjunQion with him. The like mar 
be ſaid of the other ſuperiour Planets, as Saturn and Zupiter ;, tor the inferiour, as Ven and 
Mercury are, to {peak properly, never oppolite to the Sun. The Lines, which all the Planets ſeem 
to deſcribe about the Earth, are no Circles, but are very like Ellipſes, which Ellipſes ſeem very 
much to differ, becauſe of the different Situation of the Planets in reference to us. In ſhort, 
whatever may be obſerved with any certainty in the Heavens, touching the Motion of the Planets 
pertealy agrees with what has been ſaid of their Formation by the moſt ſimple ways: 

As to the fixed Stars, Experience teaches us, that ſome diminiſh and entirely vaniſh away. 
whilſt others that are wholly new appear ; the luſtre and bulk of which ſenfibly increaſe. They 
increaſe or diminiſh proportionably as the Vortexes, in whoſe Centre they lye, admit more or 
leſs of the firſt Element. We ceaſe to ſee them when they. are overſpread with Spots and Cruſts, 
and begin to difcover them, when thoſe Spots, which obſtrutt their luſtre, are entirely diſſipated. 
All theſe Stars keep very near the fame diſtance from each other, fince they are Centres of Vor- 
zexes Which are not conquer'd, and remain Stars as long as they can refiſt the Invaſion of others. 
They are all bright like as many little Suns, becauſe they are all, as he is, the Centers of uncon 
quer'd Vortexes. They are all at an unequal diſtance from the Earth, though they appear as if 

+ they were faſtned to a Vault ; for if the Parallaxe of the neareſt with the remoteſt has not yer 

© been obſervable, by the different fituation of the Earth from 6 to 6 Months ; it is becauſe that 
difference is too inconſiderable in reference to our diſtance from the Stars, to make that Parallaxe 
ſenſible. Perhaps by means of the Teleſcopes, it will one day or other:become ſomewhat obſer- 
vable. In ſhort, whatever the Senſes and Experience may obſerve in the Stars, differs not from 
what we have diſccver'd by the Mind, whilſt we examin'd the moſt ſimple and natural Relations 
that are betwixt the Parts and the Motions of Extenſion. 

To ſearch after the Nature of Terreſtrial Bodies ; we muſt conceive that the firſt Element  be- 
ing made up of an infinite number of different Figures, the Bodies that reſult from their Mixture 
muſt be very difterent. So that there will be ſome whoſe Parts ſhall be branched, othets long, 
others very near round, but all irregular, ſeveral ways. When their Parts are branched and grols, 
they are hard, but flexible, and notelaſtick, as Gold : If their Parts be not ſo groſs, they are ſoft, 
and fluid, as Gums, Fats, Oyles ; but if their branched Parts be extremely fine, they are like the 
Air. If the long Parts of Bodies are groſs and inflexible; they are pungent, incorruptible, and dif 
ſolvible, as Salts ; if thoſe long Patts be flexible, they are infipid like Water ; if the groſs Parts 

be of very irregular and different Figures, they are like Earth and Stones. In ſhort, thence muſt 

needs ariſe Bodies of ſeveral difterent Natures, and two will hardly be found exaQtly alike, by rea- 
ſon of the infinite number of Figures incident to the firſt Element, which can never be complicated 
after the ſame manner in two different Bodies. What Figure ſoever thoſe Bodies may have, if their 
Pores be large enough to give way to the ſecond Element's paſling all manner of ways, they will be 
tranſparent Fke Air, Water, Glaſs, £c. If the firſt Element entirely ſurrounds ſome of their Patts 
and affords them a ſufficient force and commotion to repel the ſecond Element on all fides, they 
will appear Luminous like flame , if they drive back all the ſecond Element that falls upon them, 
they will be very white; if they receive 1t without repelling it, they will be very black; and laſt- 
ly, if they repel it by ſeveral Concufſions and Vibrations, they will appear of different colours. 

As to their Situation, the heavieſt, or thoſe that have leaft force to continue their dire Motion, 
will be the neareſt to the Centre, as are Metals : Earth, Water and Air, will be more remote, and 
all Bodies will keep the ſame Situation in which we obſerve them; becauſe they will recede from 
the Centre of the Earth, as far as their Motion will allow. - x: 
It muſt not ſeem ftrange that I now ſay, that Metals have leſs force to continue their dire& 
Motion, than Earth, Water, and other leſs ſolid Bodies, though 1 have formerly ſaid, that the 
moſt ſolid Bodies have more ftrengh than others to.continue their diret Motion. For the Rea- 
ſon why Metals are not ſo apt to contimie to moye, as Farth and Stones, is that Metals have leſs 
Motion in themſelves ; it being true however, that of two Bodies unequal in folidity, but mo- 
ved with an equal ſwittneſs, that the moſt ſolid will have more force to purſue its Motion in a 
2006 Line; becauſe the moſt ſolid has then the greater Motion, and that Motion is the Cauſe of 
Mrength. E- | 

Bi if we would underſtand the Reaſon why Bodies, groſs and ſolid, are heavy towards the 

Center of Vortexes, but light at a conſiderable diſtance from it ; we muſt know, that theſe Bodies 
receive their Motion from the ſubtle matter that invirons them, and in which they fwim. Now 
that ſubtle marcer attually moving in a Circular Line, and only tending to move in a right Line 
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F. MaitBRANCHE Concerning * Book YT. 
it only Cominunicates that Circular Motion-to the groſs Bodies 'ir carries along with it: and as 
to its tendency to remove. from the Centre in a Right Line, ir only communicates that to them 
as far as it is a necel{ary ſequel of the Circular communicated Motion. For it muſt be obſerved. 
that the Parts of the ſubtle mitter tending to difterent fides, can only comprets the grois Body 
they convey ; fince that Body. cannot go ſeveral difterent ways at the fame rime. Bur becauſe the 
{ſubtle Matter, that lies about the Centre of the Vortex, has a far greater Motion than that which 
it ſpends ih circulating, and becauſe it communicates only its Motion Circular, and common ro 
all irs. Parts, to the groſs Bodies which it carries; and that if thele Bodies ſhould chance wo have 
more Motion than what is common to the Vortex, they would ſoon loſe that overplus, by communica- 
ting it to the litrle Bodies they meet with ; thence *tis evident, that groſs Bodies, towards the Centre 
of the Vortex, have not fo much Motion as the Matter in which they ſwim; each part of which 
has its own particular and various Moticn, beſides the Cicular and common. Now it grofs Bo- 
dies have leſs Motion, they haveleſs Tendency to move in a right Line, and it they have lefs Ten- 
dency, they are forc'd to yield to thoſe thar have more, and conſequently to approach the Centre 
of the IV'o7ex, that is, in ſhort they muſt be heavyer, as they are more groſs and ſolid. 

But when ſolid Bodies are very remote from the Centre of the Vorzex, as the Circular Mo. 
tion of the ſubtle Matter is then very great, becauſe ir ſpends very near its whole Motion in 
wheceling aboutz Bodies have then ſo much more Motion as they have more Solidity ; becaule 
they go 25 ſwift as the ſubtle Matter in which they ſwim : and 1o they have more force to con- 
tinue their direct Motion. Wheretore groſs Bodies at a certaine diſtance from the Centre of the 
Vortex, are lo much lighter as they are more ſolid. 

This makes it apparent, that the Earth is metallick towards the Centre, and not fo ſolid a- 
bout the Circumference, that Water and Air muſt remain in the Situation wherein we lee them ; 
but that all thoſe Bodies are * ponderous; the Air as well as Gold and Quick-filver; becauſe 
they are more ſolid and groſs than the firft and ſecond Element. This ſhews likewiſe that the 
Moon is at too great a diſtance from the Centre of the Vortex of rhe Earth to be beavy, though it 


be ſolid; that Mercnry, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Fupiter. and Saturn, cannot tall into the Sun, and 


that they are not ſolid enough to travel out of this Vortex, as the Comets do ; that they are in 
Aquilibrio with the Matter in which they ſwim, and that if a Musket Ball, or a Cannon Buller, 
could be thot high enough, thoſe two Bodies would become little Planets, or perhaps Comets, thar 
would not ftay in any Vortex, as being endued with a competent Solidiry. 

[ pretend not to have ſufficiently explain'd all the things I have mention'd, or to have de- 
duced from the ſimple Principles of Extenhton, Figure and Motion all the poſſible Inferences, 
[ only intended to ſhew the Method Des Cartes has uſed in the diſcovery of Natural things, thar 
this Method and his Ideas may be compared with thoſe of other Philoſophers; 1 defign'd here. 
no more, and yet I may venture to affert, that. if one would ſuperſede admiring the Virtue of 
the Loadftone, the' regular Motion of the ebbing and flowing of the Sea, the noiſe of Thunder, 
rhe Generation of Meteors ; in ſhort, if any deſire to-#get a well-grounded Knowledge of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy. as he can doe nothing hetter than to read and meditate his Books , fo he can doe 
nothing at all, unleſs he follows his Method , I mean unleſs he Reaſon as he did, upon clear I- 
deas, {till beginning: with the moſt fimple and familiar. 

Neither do I pretend that this Author is Infallible; for I think I can demonſtrate that he has 
been miſtaken in ſeveral places of his works. But *tis more advantageous for his Readers to be- 
lieve that he hath been deceived, than if they were perſuaded that whatever he ſaid was true : 


A Man that ſhould take him to be infalible would read him without Examination, believe him 


without underſtanding what he ſays, learn his Opinions as we learn Hiſtory, and would never 
torm and perfe& his Mind. He himſelf advertiſes his Readets to obſerve whether he be deceived, 
4nd to believe nothing of what he fays, but what the Evidence compells them to. For he is 
not like thoſe falſe pretenders to Science, who endeavouring to Lord it over the Minds, will be 
believed upon their own word ; and who inſtead of making Men the Dilciples of the inward 
Truth, by propofing only clear and diſtinct Ideas, labour what they can to ſubmir them to the 
Authority of Heathens, and preſs upon Men incomprehenfhible << wag by unintelligible Reaſons. 

The chief thing thar is found fault with in Des Cartes's Syſtem, 1s the manner in which he 
feigns that the Sun, Stars, Earth, and all the Bodies that ſurround us, have been produced for- 
{much as it ſeems contrary to what Holy Writ teaches us of the Creation of the World ſince, 
according to him, one would ſay, that the whole Univerſe has been formed of its own accord, 
1o as we lee it now a-days; to which {gveral Antwers may be made. 

Firſt, As ro the pretended Contrarieties berwixr Mo/es and Des Cartes, thoſe that ailert it, have 
not perhaps examin'd them both, with as much Attention as thoſe who have ſhewn, by pub- 
lick Wricings, that the ſacred Hiſtorv of rhe Creation perfectly agrees with the opinion of that 
Philoſopher. Re, RE ER 

But the chief Anſwer is, that Des Caries never pretended that things ſhould ever have. been 
made by degrees, and as he deſcribes them. For at the tirft Article of the Fourth Part of his 
Philoſophical Principles, which runs thus : "That the former Hypotheſes 7s 29 be retain'd, notwith- 
ſtanding its being falſe, to find out the true Cauſes of natural Ihings ; he exprelly aflerts the con- 
trary in thele words. Thorgh I pretend not that the Bodies of this vifuble World were ever produ- 
ced in the manner that bas been deſcribed before. of which the Reader has been aiready. ſufficiently fore- 
warn'd: yet 1 muſt ſtill keep to the ſame Hypotheſis, to explain what appears upon Earth , For if I 
may. 9 3 hope 1 can, plainly fhew bv thoſe means the moſt inte/lgible and certain Carfes of all go 
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tral things, and they cannot be found out another way ; I may thence reaſonably conclude, that tho:#sh 
1he World was not at the Beginning fran'd in tÞis manner, but created immediately by God, yet the 
Nature of all things it contains ceaſes not to be the very ſame, as though they had been produced in 
1Pat very method. 
Des Caries knew that to underſtand the Nature of things, they muſt be confider'd in their Birth 
and Original, and that beginning with thoſe that are molt imple, we ought to drive them up to 
the Fountairr head, and thar the bufineſs is not to examine, whether God working by the molt 
{imple ways, formed the World by degrees, or ſtruck it out ac a fingle Blow ; but that, in 
what manner ſocver God may have produced. his Works, they ought to be firſt confider'd in rheir 
Principles, if we would underſtand them. and afterwards we ſhould obſerve, how conliſtent our 
thoughts are with the Operations of God, by comparing them together. He knew that the Laws 
of Nature, by which God preſerves all his Works in their. preſent Order and Situation are the 
jam? Laws, with thoſe by which he might have formed and diſpoſed them ; Ir being evident to 
all conſidering Men, that if God had not difpoſed his Works in an inſtant, in the fame manner 
they would have order'd and poſtur'd themſelves in time ; the whole Oeconomy of Nature woul 
be deltrov'd, fince the Laws of Preſervation would be contrary to thoſe of the firft Creation. 1t 
the whole Univerſe remains in the Order in which we ſee it, *tis becauſe the Laws of Motion 
which preſerve it in that Order, were capable of producing ir in it ; and if God had eltablithed 
it in an Order ditterent from rhat into which thoſe Laws of Motion ſhould have pur it, all things 
would be turned upſide down, and place themſelves by the force of thoſe Laws, in the Order 
which they at preſent keep. | 
A Man defires ro diſcover the Nature of a Chicken, to that end he opens every day Eggs taken 
from under a Brood-Hen; he examines what 'part moves and grows firſt, he quickly perceives 
that the Heart begins to beat, and to drive out Blood through {mall Conduits on all hides, that 
we the Arteries; which Blood comes back to the Heart through the Veins,. that the Brain like-_ 
wiſe appears at firſt, and that the Bones are the laſt formed. By that he trees himfelt trom ma- 
ny Errours, and even draws from thoſe Obſervations ſeveral Conſequences very uſeful for the 
Knowledge of living Creatures. Whar fault may be found with the conduct of ſuch a Man, and 
how may 1t be given out, that he pretends to perſuade, that God formed the firſt Chicken, by 
creating an Ezg, and giving it a competent degree of heat to hatch it ? becauſe he tries to ditto- 
ver tne Nacure of Chickens in their firſt Formation ? | 
Why then ſhould Des Corres be accuſed of being oppoſite to the Holy Scriptures, for that de- 
fjoning ro diſcover the Nature of viſible things, he examines the formation of them by the Laws 
ot Motion, which are inviolably obſerv'd on all occaſions. He never * doubted bat that the World + p;;yc. 
was created at firſt with all its perfettion; that there were Sun, Earth, Moon and Stars; that Pars. 3. 
in the Earth there were not only the Seeds of Plants, but alſo the Plants themſelves, and that S. 45: 
Adam ard Eve were not born Infants, but made adult. The Chriſtian Faith teaches us that, and 
natural Reaſon perſuades us the ſame; for when we conſider the infinite Power of God, we can- 
not think he ſhould ever have made any thing which was not altogether perfeff. But as we 
ſhould better underſtand the nature of Adam and Eve, and the Trees of _ by examinins 
how Children are inſenſibly formed in their Mothers Womb, and bow. Plants are derio'd from their 
Seeds, than by merely conſidering how they were when Created by God at the Creation of the World , 
fo if we can find out Principles very ſimple and eaſie, out of which, as out of ſome Seeds, we can ma- 
nifeſtly ſhew the Stars, the Earth, and all viſible things might have been produced; though we ve- 
ry well know that it was never ſo, ( yet ) that will be more conducible to explain their Nature, 
than if we ſhould only deſcribe them ſo as they now are, or as we believe they were Created, and be- 
cauſe I ſuppoſe 1have found out ſuch Principles, I ſhall indeavour briefly to Explain them. 
Des Cartes was perſuaded that God formed the World all at once; but he alſo believed that 
God Created it in the ſame State and Order, and with the ſame Diſpolition of Parts, in which it 
won!d have been, had it been made gradually, and by the moſt fimple ways. . And that thought 
is worthy both of the Power and Wiſdom of God ; of his Power, becauſe he has made in a Mo- 
ment all his Works in the higheſt Perfection ; and of his Wiſdom, becauſe he has ſhewn that he 
zerfectly foreſaw whatever could befall Matrer, if it were moved by the moſt fimple ways: and 
may” becauſe the Order of Nature could not fubfift, if the World had been produced .by 
ways, that is, by Laws of Motion, contrary to the Laws by which it is preſery'd, as I have alrea- 
dy mention'd. we | | 
'*Fis ridiculous to ſay, that Des Cortes believed the World might have been formed of it ſelf, 
ſince he owns with all thoſe that tollow the light of Reaſon, that Bodies cannot move them- 
{clves by their own f{trength; and that all the immutable Laws of the Communication of Moti- 
01s are bur conſequences of the immutable VWill of God, who always aQts in the fame manner. 
His proving that God alone gives Motion to Matter, and that Motion produces in Bodies all 
their different Forms, was ſufficient to hinder the Libertines from making an Advantage of his 
Syſtem. On the contrary, if Atheiſts ftould reflect on the Principles of this Philoſopher, they 
would quickly be torced to contets their Errours ; tor it thev can aſſert, with the Heathens, that 
- Matrer is uncreared, they cannor alſo maintain that it can move ir {elf by its own Power : So 
that Atheiſts would ar leaſt be obliged to acknowledge the true Mover, if they refuſed to con- 
{1s the true Creatour. But the Ordinary Philoſophy aitords *em ſufficient pretences to blind 
themiclves, and defend rheir Errours, for ir ſpeaks of fome impreſs'd Virtaes, certain motive 
Faculties, in-a word, of a certain Nature which is the Principle of Motion in every ns ; 
L TING. 
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And though they have no diſtin&t Idea of it, yet by reaſon of the Corruption of their Heart. 


they willingly put it in rhe room of the true God, imagining that it performs all the Wonders 
thar they fee occur. 


—_—— | ——_—_—_— 


CHAP. V. 


An Explication of the Principles of the Peripatetick, Philoſophy, in which is 
ſhewn, that Ariſtotle never obſerved the Second Part of the General Rule; 
and bis Four Elements, with the Elementary Qualities, are examined. 


"Hat the Reader may compare the Philoſophy of Des Cartes with that' of Ariſtotle, it will be 
convenient to Ter down in few words what the latter has taught concerning Elements and 
Natural Bodies in general ; which the moſt learned believe he has done in his Four Books Of zhe 
Heavens. For his Eight Books of Phyficks belong rather to Logick, or perhaps to Metaphyſicks, 
than to Natural Philoſophy ; ſince they confift of Nothing but looſe and general terms, that of- 
ter no diſtinQ and particular Idea to the Mind. Thoſe Four Books are entituled Of zhe Heavens, 
becauſe the Heavens are the chief amongſt the ſimple Bodies which he treats of 
That Philoſopher begins his Work by proving that the World is perieQ, in the following man- 
ner. All Bodies have three Dimenſions and cannot have more, becauſe the number three compre- 


 hends all, according to the Pyrhagoreans. Butthe World is the Coacervation of. all Bodies, and 


therefore the World is perfe&t. By that ridiculous Proot, it may alſo be demonſtrated, that the 
World cannot be more imperfect than it is, ſince it cannot be compoſed of parts that have leſs 
than three Dimenhons. — Es eg 

In the Second Chapter, he firſt ſuppoſes ſome Peripatetick Truths, as that all Natural Bodies 
have of themfelves the force of moving, which he proves neither here nor elſewhere; but on the 
contrary aſſerts, in the Firſt Chapter of his Second Book of Phyſicks, that to endeavour to prove 
it is abſurd, becauſe *tis evident of it ſelf, and that none but thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh what 
is known of it ſelf from what is not, infift upon proving plain by obſcure things. But it has been 
(hewn elſewhere, that it is altogether falſe that natural Bodies ſhould bave of themſelves the 
force of moving, and it appears evident only to ſuch as follow, with Ariſtotle, the Impreſſions of 
their Senſes, and make no uſe of their Reaſon. h CPS 

Secondly, He ſays that all local Motion is made in a Line, either dire& or circular, or com- 
poſed of both, but if he would not think upon what he fo raſhly —_— he ought at leaſt 
to have open'd his Eyes that he might ſee an Infinite number of ditterent Motions, which are 
not made of either the right or circular : Or rather he ought to have thought that the Motions 


compoſed of the direQ may be infinitely varied, when the compounding Motions increaſe or di- 
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miniſh their ſwiftneſs in an infinite number of different ways, as may be obſerved by what has 
been ſaid before *. There are, ſays he, but two fimple Motions, - the right and the Circular, and 
therefore all the others are compoſed of them. But he miſtakes, for the Circular Motion is not 
ſimple, fince it cannot be conceived, without thinking upon a Point to which it relates, and what- 
ever includes a Relation is relative and not fimple. This is fo true that the Circular Motion may 
be conceived as produced from two Motions in a right Line, whoſe Swiftneſs is unequal, ac- 
cording to a certain Proportion. But a Motion compoſed of two others, made in a right Line, 
and variouſly increaſing or diminiſhing in ſwittneſs, cannot be fimple. 

- Thirdly, He fays that all the fimple Motions are of three forts, one from the Centre, the other 
towards the Centre, and the third about it. But *tis falſe that the laſt, v:z. the Circular Moti- 
on -ſhould be ſimple, as has been already ſaid. And *tis talſe again that there are no ſimple Mo- 
tions beſides upwards and downwards. For all the Motions in a right Line are ſimple, whether 
they approach to, or remove from the Centre, the Poles, or any other Point. Every Body, ſays 
tte, is made up of three Dimenfions, and therefore the Motion of 'all Bodies muſt have three fim- 
ple Motions. What Relation is there betwixt ſimple Motions and Dimenſions? Beſides, every 
Body has three Dimenſions, and none has three ſimple Motions. - | | 

Fourthly, He ſuppoſes that Bodies are either {imple or compoſed, and calls ſimple Bodies, thoſe 
that have the force of moving themſelves, as Fire, Earth, Ec. adding, that the compounded re- 
ceive their Motion from the compounding. But in that ſenſe there are no ſimple Bodies, fince 
none have in themſelves any Principle of their Motion : there ate alſo none compoſed, ſince 
there are no fimples of which they ſhould be made; and fo there would be no Bodies at all. 

What Fancy is it, to define the ſimplicity of Bodies by a Power of moving themſelves. What 
diſtinct Ideas can be fixed to the Words of ſimple and compoſed Bodies, it the fimple are only 
defined in Relation to an Imaginary moving force ? But let us ſee what Conſequences he draws 
rom thoſe Principles. The Circular Motion is ſmple. The Heavens move Circularly, and there- 
tore their Motion is ſimple : But ſimple Motion can be aſcribed only to a fimple Body, that is to 
tay, to a Body that moves of it ſelf; And therefore rhe Heavens are a fimple Body diſtinguiſhed 
trom the four Elements, thac move in right Lines. *Tis plain enough that ſuch Arguments con-. 


.- tain nothing but talſe and abſurd Propoſitions. Let us examine his other Proofs, for he alleadges 
4 great many ſhametvl and ncnſenſical ones. to prove a thing as uſeleſs as it is falſe, 


His 
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His ſecond Reaſon to ſhew that the Heavens are a {imple Body diſtinguiſhed from the Four F- 
lements, fuppoles that there are two forts of Motion, one natural, and the other violent or againſt 
Nature- Bur *tis {ufficiently plain to all rhoſe that Judge of things by clear and diſtinct Ideas, 
that Bodies having nor in themlelves any fuch Principle of their Motion as 4:/tor/e pretends. 
there can be no Motion violent or againſt Nature. *Tis indifferent to all Bodies to be moved or 
not, either one way or another. Bur this Philoſopher, who judges of things by the Impreffions 
ot rhe Senſes, imagines that thoſe Bodies, which by the Laws of the Communications of Mo- 
tions, always place theinſel ves in {ſuch or ſuch a Situation, in reference to others, doe it of rheir 
own accord, and becaule it is moſt convenient for them, ang beſt agrees with their Nature. Here 
tollows the Argument of A1ftotle. | Ry | 

The Circular Motion of the Heavens is natural, or againſt Nature. If natural, the Heavens 
area imple Body diſtinguiſhed trom the Etements, ſince the Elements never move circularly by a 
natural Motion. It che Circular Motion oft rhe Heavens is agoinft their Nature, they will be ſome 
one of rhe Flements, as Fire, Water, &c. or ſomething elſe. But the Heavens can be none of 
the Elements : as tor inſtance, if the Heavens were Fire, that Element tending naturally upwards, 
the Heavens would have two contrary Motions, v:2. the circular and the aſcending, which is im- 
polible. it the Heavens be ſome. other Body, which moves not circularly by its own Narurs, 
they will have ſome -ocher natural Motion, which cannor likewiſe be; for it that Motion be af- 
cending, they will be Fire or Air; and it deſcendins, Warer or Earth : Therefore, &c. 1 ſhall 
not init upon thewing the particular Abſurdities of thoſe Realonings, buc only obſerve in ge- 
neral, thar all that which this Philoſopher here. {fays, has no fignification, and that there is net- 
ther Truth nor Interence well drawn. His third Reaſon is as follows. _ 

The fiſt and molt pertect of all fimple Motions muſt be chat of a ſimple Body, and of the 
firit and motit pertect among hmple Bodies. Burt the circular Motion is the firſt and molt perfect 
amoight umpic Motions, becaule every circular Line is perfect, and that no right Line is fo. For if 
it be timite, fomcining may be added to it; if infinite, it is not yet perfect, fince it has no end ®, * TcG- 
and that things are not perfect but when they are finz/hed; and therefore the circular Motion is 2nd 7:- 
the firſt and moſt pertect of all, and a Body moving circularly is fimple, and the firſt and moſt © 

Ty ; © NN PIES; make a Pun 
Divine 4mongft fimple Bodies. Here you have his fourth Reaſon. 


| | 1n Greek, as 
in Engliſh Finis and finiſhed, Thus that Philoſopher proves; that an infinite Line 1s not perfe&, becauſe 'tis not finiſked. 


Every Motion is either natural, ot>yot ; but every Motion which is not natural to ſome Bo- 
 .Zdies. is natural to ſome others : For, we ſee thar the aſcending and deſcending Motions, which - 
ve 19% naturat to lome Bodies, are fo to others ; for Fire naturally deicends not, but Earth does: 
{© © Now tie Circular Motion is not natural.to any of the Four Elements ; there muſt then be a tirh- 
©  pleRod:; ro which thar Morion is natural ;-and therefore the Heavens, which move Circularly, 
are a ſimple Body, diſtinguiihed trom the Four Elements. 

Laſtly, The Circular Motion is either natzra/ or vielent to ſome Body or other : It. it be na- 
tur-i, "is evident that Body muſt be one of the moſt ſimple and perfect : Bur if it be againſt 
Nature, *rs ſtrange how that Motion endures for ever ; fince we ſee that all Morions againſt 
Narure are of a ſhort continuance. And therefore we mult believe,- after all rhoſe Reaſons, that 
there is {ome Body leparared from all thoſe that environ us, whoſe Nature is the more perfe&t, *-- 

- as ir lies at a greater diſtance. Thus argues Ar-ftot/e; but I defie the beſt and moſt intelligent "6 
of his Interpreters to fix diſtin Ideas to his Words, and to ſhew that this Philoſopher begins | 
with the molt ſimple Things, before he ſpeaks of the more compoled ; which is however alroge- 
ther neceiſary to exatQt Reaſonings, as I have already proved. 

It I were not afraid of being tedious, I would be ar the pains to tranſlate ſome Chapters of 
Ariſtotle : But beſides that none who can underſtand him, care to read him in Erg/:fh, or in any 
other vulgar Tongue, I have ſufficiently ſhewn, by what I have related from him, that his Way 
of Philotophizing is wholly unſerviceable to the Diſcovery of Truth : For, he ſays himſelf, in 
the Fifth Chapter of this Book, That thoſe that miſtake ar firſt in any rthing, miſtake ten rthou- 
{and times more, it they proceed : 50 that 1t being apparent, that he knows not what he ſays in 
the two firſt Chapters of his Book, we may reaſonably believe, that it is not ſafe to yield to his 
Authority, wichour examining his Reaſons. But that we may- be the more perſuaded of it, 1 
proceed to ſhew, that there is no Chapter in this Firſt. Book but has ſome Impertinency. 

In the Third Chapter he ſays, That the Heavens are incorruptible, and uncapable of Alteration , 
of which he alledges ſeveral Childiſh Proofs, as, that they are the Habitation of the Immortal 
Gods, and thar no Charge was ever obſerved in them. This laſt Proof would be good enough, 
could he ſay. that ever any Body was come back from thence, or that he had approached Celeſti- 
al Bodies lutficiently near ro obſerve their Alterations. And yet I doubt whether at this time any 
one ſhould yield to his Authoriry. tince Te/e/copes allure us of the contrary.  - 

In the Fourth Chaprer he pretends to prove, That the Circular Motion has no Oppoſite ; 
though it be plain, taat the Motion from Eaſt ro Weſt is contrary to that which is made from 
Welit to Ealt. ; 9 | 

In the Fitch Chapter he very weakly proves, That Bodies are not Infinite ; drawing his Argu- 
ments trom the Motion of ſimple Bodies : For whar hinders, but there may be above his Primum 
mobile forme unmovable Exrenſion. 


< 


In the Sixth, he loſes time in ſhewing, That the Elements are not Infinite : For, who can 
doubr of it, when he ſuppoſes, with him, that they are included within the ſurrounding Hea- 
3 EE R  vens? 
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vens ? But he ridicules himſelf, by drawing his Proots from their Gravity and Lightneſs. If Ele- 
ments, ſays he, were Infinite, there would. be an Infinite Heavineſs and Lightneſs ; which cannor 
be : Ergo, &c. Thoſe that defire ro ſee his Arguments at lengrh, may read them in his Books ; 
for I reckon it a loſs of Time to relare them. SS EDD, 

He goes on in the Seventh Chapter to prove, That Bodies are not Infinite z and his firft Argu- 
ment ſuppoſes it neceffary for every Body to be in Motion, which he neither does nor cau de 
monſtrate. 

In the Eighth he aſſerts, That there are not many Worlds of the ſame Nature, by this ridicu- 
lons Reaſon, Thar if there were another Earth beſides this we inhabit, the Earth being ponderous 
of its own nature, it would fall upon ours, which is the Centre of all ponderous Bodies. Whence 
has he learned this, but from his Senſes ? 

In rhe Ninth he proves, Thar it is not ſo much as poſſible that there ſhould be ſeveral Worlds, 
becauſe if there was any Body above the Heavens, it would be timple or compoſed, in a narural 
or violent State ; which cannot be, for Reaſons which he draws irom the Three ſorts of Motions 
already ſpoken of. 

In the Tenth he aſſerts, That the World is Eternal, becaule it cannot have had a Beginning, and 
yet laſt for ever ; becauſe we ſee, that whatever is made, is corrupted in Time. ' He has learned 
this likewiſe from his Senſes : Bur who has taught him, that the World will always endure ? 

He ſpends the Eleventh Chapter in explaining what Incorruprible ſignifies ; as though Equivoca- 
tion was here verv dangerous, or that he was to make a great Uſe of his Explanation. However, 
that Word Incorruptible is fo clear of it felt, that Ariſtotle needed not have troubled himſelf 
with explaining in what Senſe it muſt be taken, or in what Senſe he takes it. It had been more 
convenient to define an infinite Number of Terms, very uſual with him, which raiſe nothing but 
ſenſible: Ideas ; for fo perhaps we ſhould have learned {omething by the reading of his Works. 

In the Laſt Chapter of this Firſt Book of the Heavens, he endeavours to ſhew, Thar the World 
is incorruptible, becauſe 'tis impoſſible it ſhould have had a Beginning, and yer laſt eternally. Al} 
Things, fays he, {ubfiſt either for a finite or infinite Time ; bur whar is only infinite in one ſente, 
iS neither finite nor infinite, and therefore nothing can ſubfilt in that Manner. 

This is the way of arguing with the Prince of Philoſophers, and the Genzs of Nature ; who. 


inſtead of diſcovering, by clear and diſtin Ideas; the true Cauſe of natural EfteQts, lays the 


Foundation of a Pagan Philoſophy upon the falſe and confuſed Ideas of the Senſes, or upon ſuch 
[deas as are too general ro be uſeful ro rhe Search after Truth. 

[ condema not Ariſtotle for not knowing that God has created the World in Time, to manifeſt 
his Power, and the Dependency of Creatures ; and that he will never deſtroy ir, to thew that 
he is immutable, and never repents of his Defigns : But I may find fault with him for proving, by 
trifling Reaſons, that the World is of Eternal Duration. For, though he be ſometimes excuſa- 
ble as to the Opinions he maintains, yet he's for the molt part intollerable as to the Reaſons he 
alledges, when he treats of Subjects that are ſomewhat dithcult. Whar I have already ſaid, may 
perhaps be ſutficient to evince it z though I have not related all the Errours I have met with in 


> theBook whence the former are extracted, and that I have endeavour'd to make him ſpeak plainer 
than 1s5.cuftomary wirh him. -. 


But fot an entire and full Conviction, that the Genirrs of Nature will never diſcover the ſecret 


- +. Springs and Contrivances of it, it will be convenient to ſhew, thar his Principles, upon which he 


_--reafons-for the Explication of natural Effects, have no Solidity in them. 
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- *Tis evident that nothing can be diſcover'd in Phy/tc&s, withour beginning with the moſt fimple 
Bodies ; that is, with the Elements ; into which all others are reſolv'd, becauſe rhey are * con-*- 
tain'd in them either atually or potentially, to tpeak in a Peripaterick Srile. Bur no diſtin& Ex- 
plication of thoſe ſimple Bodies can be found in the Works of Ariſtotle ; whence follows, that 
his Elements being not clearly known, "tis impoſſible to diſcover the Nature of Bodies which are 
compos'd of them. ; 

He ſays indeed, that there are four Elements, Fre, Air, Water and Earth , but he gives no 
clear Maniteſtation of their Nature, by any diſtinct Idea : He pretends not that thoſe Elements are 
the Fire, Air, Water and Earth that we fee; for it it were ſo, our Senſes art leaſt would afford 
us lome Knowledge of them. 1 grant thar in ſeveral places of his Works he endeavours ro explain 
them by the Qualities of Heat and Cold, Moiſture and Dryneſs, Gravity and Leviry. But thar 
Method is 1o impertinent and ridiculous, that it cannot be conceiv'd how ſo many Learned Men 
could be ſarished with it ; which 1 proceed to demonſtrate. 

Ariftotle pretends in his Book of zhe HeaPens, that the Earth is the Centre of the World, and 
thar all Bodies which he is pleas'd ro call imple, becauſe he ſuppoſes that they are mov'd by their 
own Nature, mult move by {imple Motions. He afterts, that beſides the Circular Motion, which 
he pretends to be fimple, and by which he proves that the Heavens, which he ſuppoles to move 
circularly, are a fimple Body. there are two other ſimple Moxions ; one downwards, from the Cir- 


_cumterence to the Centre ; and the other upwards, from the Centre to the Circumterence : That 


thoſe fimple Motions are proper to fimple Bodies, and conſequently thar Earth and Fire arc ſuch 


Bodics z one of which is altogether heavy, and the other pertectly light. Bur becauſe Gravicy and | - 
- Levity may be proper to a Body, either wholly, or in part, he concludes that there are two other | 


Elements, or imple Bodies, one of which ts partly light, and the other partly ponderous, v1s. 
Water and Air, Thus he proves thar there are four Elements. and no more, 


_ | I: 
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Ic is plain to all thoſe who examine the Opinions of Men by the:r own Reaſon, that all rhoſe 
Propofitions are falſe, or cannot ar leaſt be raken for clear and undeniable Principles, which may 
afford very plain and diftinct Ideas, whereon to lay the Foundation of Narural Philoſophy. Tis 
certain that nothing can be more abſurd, rhan to eſtabliſh the Number of Elements upon the ima- 
rinary Qualities of heavinets and Lightneſs ; ſaying, without any farther Proof, that ſome Bodies 
are ponderous, and orhers lighr, of their own Nature : For it any thing may be afferted without 
Proof, it may be faid that all Bodies are naturally heavy, and endeavour to approach the Centre ot 
the World, as the place of their Reſt. And the contrary may be aſſerted roo, v3. That all Bo- 
dies are light of their own Nature, and tend to riſe to the Heavens, as to the place of their great- 
elt Pertection. For if you object to him who maintains the Gravity of Bodies, that Fire and 
Air are light ; he needs but antwer, that Fire and Air are not light ; but that being leſs ponderous 
than Eurth and Water, they ſeem to us to be light : And that it goes with thoſe Elements, as with 
a piece of Wood that appears light upon the Water ; not by reaſon of any natural Levity, fince it 
fails down when in the Air ; bur becauſe Warer being heavier, ſeizes the lower Place, and forces 
it co aſcend. | 

On the contrary, If you object to him that defends the natural Levity of Bodies, that Earth and 
Water ure ponderous ; he will likewile anſwer, That thoſe Bodies ſeem heavy, becauſe rhey are 
noc 10 ligar as thoſe that ſurround them : That Wood, for inftance, appears to be ponderous when 
11 the Air, not becauſe of its narural Gravity, fince it aſcends when 1h the Water, but becauſe ir 
iS nor. fo light as Air. | 

And theretore "tis ridiculous to ſuppoſe, as an undeniable Principle, that Bodies are either light 
or heavy of rhieir own Nature ; it being, on the contrary, evident, that none has the Force of mo- 
ing ir {elf, and thar 'ris indifterent ro be moved either upwards or downwards, to the Eaſt or ro 
the Welt, ro the Sourh or to the North, or in any other pojſhble manner, - 

Bur ler us grant to 471fotle, That there are four Elements, ſuch as he pretends ; two of which 
are 2eavy, vis. rarth and Water ; and the two other light of their own Nature, v5. Fire and 
Air ; wait Conſequence may be drawn from thence, for the Knowledge of the Univerſe ? Thoſe 
{our Elements are pot the vitible Fire, Air, Water and Earth, but ſomething quite difterent, which 
we kvoy7 nceicher {y me Senſes, nor by Reaſon, having no diſtinct Idea of them. Ler all nacural 
Bodtes be compos & of rhem. ſince Ariſtotle has faid it: But the Nature of thoſe Compounds is ſti} 
unknown, 2nd cannot Fe dicovered, but by knowing the four Elements, or the fimple Bodies of 
veic't they are made, fince the Compoled is known only by the Simple. 

Fire, favs Ariftct/e, is light by irs own Nature; the aſcending Motion is fimple : Fire is there- 
fore 2 1imple Body, fince Motion muſt be proportion'd to the Moveable. Natural Bodies are 
compos'd of {mple, rhere-is then Fire in all natural Bodies, but a Fire which is not like to rthar 
we tee; {or Fire is otten but 77 potentia in the Bodies that are made of it: Whar fignifie all theſe 
Peripaerick Difcourles ? That there is Fire in all Bodies, either actual or potential, that is to ſay, 
char 1} Bodies are compos'd of ſomething we ſee not, and the Nature of which is wholly un 
Known 1nro us. Now we have made a very fair Progrels. bo 

Bar though 47/totle ſhews us not the Nature of Fire, and other Elements, of which all Bodies 
are mad? up ; yet one may imagine, that he will at leaſt diſcover their principal Qualities and 
Properties. Let us alſo examine what he ſays upon that Account. SR 
He devlares thar there are four principal Qualities which belong to the Senſe of Touching, v2. L. 2. & x, 

Heat, Cold,- Humidity and Siccity ; of which all the other are compos'd. He diſtributes thoſe de Gene. 
primitive Qualities into the four Elements, aſcribing Heat and Dryneſs to Fire, Heat and Moiſture & Errvy- 
j to the Air,” Cold and Moitture ro Warer, and Cold and Drynelſs to Earth. He afferts thar Hear 
and Cold are aaive Qualities ; but that Dryneſs and Moiſture are paſſive. He defines Hear, Thar 

congregates Things of the ſame kind ; Cold, IWhat congregates Things either of the ſame, or of diſ- 

ferent Species ; Moiſture, IWhat cannot eaftly be contain'd in its own Limits, but zs eaſily kept with- 

in foreign Bounds ; and Dryneſs, What zs eaftly contatn'd within its own Limits, but will hardly be 

_ adapted 16 the Bounds of ſurrounding Bodbes. 

Thus, according to Ar:ftotle, Fire is 4 hot and dry Element, and therefore congregates Homoge- 
neous I'ings, is eaſily contain'd within its own Limits, and bardly within others : Air is a hot and 
moiſt Element, and rheretore congregates Homogeneors Ihings, can hardly be kept within its own 
TJamits, but eaftly within others : Water is a cold and moiſt Element, and therefore congregates both 
Homogeneons and Heterogeneors Things, ms hardly contain'd within its own Limits, but eaſily with- 
7n 2thers: And laitly, Earth is a cold and dry Element, or ſuch an one as aggregates Things, both 
of the ſame and different Natures, #s eaſily contain'd within its own Limits, but can bardly be adapt- 
ed 10 cibers. ; 

There you have the Elements explain'd, according to the Opinion of Ar:ſtotle, or the Definitions 
he has given of their principal Qualities z and becauſe, it we may believe him, the Elements are 
imple Boilies, out of which others are conſtituted ; and rheir Qualities are fimple Qualities, of 
witich all others are comnos'd, the Knowledge of thoſe Elements and Qualities mult be very clear 
and diſtinct, iince the whole Natural Philoſophy, or the Knowledge of all ſenſible Bodies, which 
arc made of chem, muit be deduc'd from rhence. | 

Lec us then ſte whar may be wanting to thoſe Principles. Firft, A4r:ftotle fixes no diſtinEt Idea 
to the Word 2/:ty : it cannot be known whether by Quality he underſtands a real Being diſtin- 

« egui{hl'd trom Matter, or only a Modification ot Matter ; he ſeems one while to take it in the for- 
mer, and ar another time ia the lacter Senſe, 1 grant rhat in rhe 8th Chapter of his LN, 11 
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defines Qality, that by which Things are denominated ſo or ſo, but'that is not plain and ſarisfaRto- 
ry. Secondly, His Defmitions of the, four Primitive Qualities, viz. Heat, Cold, Moiſture and 
Drvnaels., are either talſe, or uſelels. We will begin with his Detinition of Heat : Hear, ſays he, 
is that which conzregates Homogeneors Things. | 

Firſt, Though that Definition ſhould be true, That Heat always congregates Homogeneous Bo- 
dies z yet we cannot {ce how it perfectly explains the Nature of Heat. | 

Secondly, *Tis falſe that Heat congregates Homogeneous Things ; for Heat diffipares the Par- 
ticles of Water into Vapour, inſtead of heaping them together : Ir congregates not likewiſe the 
Parts of Wine, or any Liquor or Fluid Body whatſoever, even to Quick-filver. On the contrary. 
it reſolves and ſeparates both Solid and Fluid Bodies, whether of the ſame or different Natures , 
and if there be any, the Parts of which Fire cannot difipate, it is not becauſe they are homoge- 
neous, but becaule they are too grols and folid to be carry'd away by the Motion of the fiery 
Particles. | t 

Thirdly, Heat, in reality, can neither congregate nor ſegregate the Parts of any Body wharſo- 
ever, tor, that the Parts of Bodies may be congregated, ſeparated or diſſipated, they mult be mo- 
ved : But Heat can move nothing, or at leaſt, it appears not that it can move Bodies; tor though 
we confider Heat with all the poſſible Attention, we cannot diſcover that it may communicate to 
Bodics a Motion which it has not it ſelf. We ſee, indeed, rhat Fire moves and ſeparates the Parts 
of ſuch Bodies as lie expos'd to its Action, but it is not perhaps by its Heat, it being not evident 
whether ic has any ; !t is rather by the Action of its Parts, which we viſibly perceive to be in a con- 
tinual Morion , tor theſe fiery Particles ſtriking againſt a Body, muſt needs impart to it ſomewhat 
of their Motion, whether there 1s or 1s not any Heat in Fire. If the Parts of that Body be not 
very ſolid; Fire will diflipate them ; bur it they be very groſs and ſolid, Fire can bur juſt move 
them. and make them flide one over the other. And Laſtly, If there be a Mixture of ſubrile and 
groſs Parts, Fire will only diſhpate thoſe which it can puſh ſo far as to ſeparate them from the 
others. So that Fire can only ſeparate ; and it it congregate, *tis only by Accident. But Ariſtotle 
alerts quite contrary : Separating, lays he, which ſome aſcribe to Fire, 7s but congregating Homo- 
geneons Things ; for "tis only by Accident that Fire carries off Things of different Nature. 

If this Philoſopher had ar firft diſtinguithed the Senſation of Hear, trom the Motion of the ſmall 
Particles, of which the Bodies called hot are compoſed, and had afterwards defined Heat, taken 
fiom the Motion ot Parts, by ſaying, that Heat is whar agitates and ſeparates the inviſible Parts, 
or which viſible Bodies are made up ; he would have given a tolerable definition of Heat; though 
not tull and fatistactory : becauſe it would not accurately diſcover the Nature of MStion in hot 
Bodies. 

Ariſtotle defines Cold, what congregates Bodtes of the ſame, or different Nature : but that De- 
finition is worth nothing, for Cold congregates not Bodies. To congregate them, it muſt move 
them : but if we confulc our Reaſon we ſhall find, that Cold can move nothing ; for we under- 
{tand by that word, either what we feel when we are cold, or what cauſes our Senſation. As to 
our Senſarion, *tis plain that it is merely Paflive, and can'neither move nor drive any thing. And 
as to the Cauſe of that Senſation, reaſon tells us, it we examine things, that it is merely reſt, or 
4 Ceſlation of Motion : So that Cold in Bodies being no more than the Ceſſation of thar fort of 
Morion which atrends Heat, *'ris evident that it Heart ſeparate, Cold does nor. And therefore 
Cold coacervates neither things of the ſame, nor of different nature; ſince what cannor drive 
on Bodies cannot amaſs them together. In a word, as it does nothing, it muſt needs congregate 
nothing. | | 

Ariſlotle judging of things by his Senſes, imagin'd Cold to be as poſitive as Heat; and becauſe 
the Senſations of Heat and Cold are both real and poſitive, he ſuppoſes them both likewiſe ro be 
active Qualicies : and indeed, if we follow the Imprefſhions of the Senfes, we ſhall be apt to be- 
ljeve thac Cold 1s a very active Quality ; fince cold Warer congeals, accumulates, and hardens 
in a moment melted Gold and Lead, when they are pour'd upon it from a Crucible ; rhough the 
Heat of thoſe Metals be yet ſtrong enough to ſeparate the Parts of the Bodies which they touch. 

*Tis plain, by what has been ſaid in the F:7ſt Book, concerning the Errours of the Senſes, That 
if we relye upon the Judgment the Senſes make of the Qualities of ſenſible Bodies, *tis impoſſible 
to diſcover any certain and undeniable Truth, that may ſerve as a Principle to proceed in the 
Knowledge of Nature. For one cannot {o much as diſcover that way, what things are hot, and 
what cold ; amongſt ſeveral Perſons, who touch luke-warm Water, it feels cold to thoſe that are 
hor, and hot to thoſe rhat are cold. And it we ſuppoſe Fiſhes ſuſceptible of Senſation, *tis very 
probable that they feel it warm, whenall or moſt Men feel it cold. Ir is the fame with Air. that 
ſeems ro be hot or cold, according to the difterent Diſpoſitions of the Bodies of rhoſe that are ex- 
poſed to it. Arſtotle pretends thar it 1s hot, but I fanſie rthar the Nothern Inhabitants are of ano- 
ther Opinion, fince ſeveral learned Men, whoſe Clirate is as hot as that of Greece, have afſer- 
ted it to be cold. But thar Queſtion, which has made ſo much noiſe in the Schools, will never 
be reſolv'd, as long as no diftinct [dea ſhall be affixed to the Word Hear. 

The Dennitions Arztorle lays down of Heat and Cold cannot ſettle that Tdea. For Inſtance, 
Air, and even Water, though never {o hot and ſcalding, congregate the parts of melted Lead to- 
gether with: tho{e at any other Meral whatſoever. Air conglurinartes all ſorts of Fat Joyn'd with 
Gums,, or any other folid Bodies. And he ſhall be a very tormal Peripatetick, who ſhould think 
ot expoling Aaſtich, to rhe Air, to ſeparate the pirchy from the Earthy parr, and other com- 
pound Bodies ro uncompounds them, And therefore Air is not hot, according to the Definition 
| : which 
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Chap. V. The Search after Truth: 
which 47i/lotle gives of Heat. Air ſeparates Liquors from the Bodies that are imbned with then, 
hardens Clay, dries fpread Linen, though 4r:ftor/e makes it moiſt, and 10 1s hot and diying, 2+ 
cording to the fame Definition ; therefore it cannot be determined by that Dehartion, whether 
or no Air is hot. Ir may indeed be afferced that Air is hot in reference to Clay, tince it joparatcs 
the Water from the Eartchy Parr. Bur muſt we try all the various Effects of Air upon all Bodies. 
before we can be a{lured, whether there is Heat. in the Air we breath in? If it be to, we ſhall ne- 
ver be {ſure of it, and *tis as good nor to philoſophize ar all upon the Air we refpire, but upo: 
fome certain pure and elementary Air, not to be found here below, of which we can very dog- 
matically aflert, with 4iſtor/e, rhat .it is hot, without giving the leaſt Proof of ir, nor even 
diſtinctly knowing what we underſtand either by that Air, or by the Heat aſcribed to ic. For thus 
we {hall lay down Principles ſcarce to be deſtroyed ; nor becauſe of their Plainnefs and Certainy, 
bur by reaſon oft their Darkneſs, and their being like to Apparitions, which cannot be wounded, 
becaule they have not a Body. | | 

| ſhall not infilt upon Arftorle's Definitions of Moiſture and Dryneſs, it being evident, that 
they explain not their Nature. For according to thoſe Definitions, Fire is nor dry, fince it i: 
not eafily contained within irs own limits ; and Ice is not moiſt, ſince it keeps within its propcr 
Bounds, and can difficulcly be adapted to external Bounds. But it furd be underſtoed by the 
Word h:zmd, or moiſt, it may again be ſaid, rhar Ice is nor moiſt; and that Flame, melted Gold, 
and Lead, are very humid. It by: humid or moiſt be underſtood what ealily cleaves to any thing, 
Ice is not humid, and Pitch, Fat, and Oil, are moifſter than Water, fince they cleave to Bolies 
more {irongly than it does. Quick-{tlver is moilt in that ſenſe, tor it cleaves ro Metals ; where- 
as Vater is not periectly moiſt, fince it cleaves not to moſt of them. 50 that 'tis unſerviceabie to 
have recourſe? to the Teſtimony of the Senſes, to defend the Opinions of 471ſtotle. 

But without tarcher examining his wonderful Definitions of the tour Elementary Qualities, let 
us {1ppole thit whatever the Szaſcs reach us of thoſe Qualicies is incenteltable : Jet us muſter up 
all our Faith, and believe all thoſe Deftnitions very accurate : . Only ler it be allowed us to en- 
quire wherher all the Qualicies of ſenſible Bodies are made of theſe Elementary Qualities. 4/l- 
z/e precends it, and he muſt do 1o indeed, ſince he looks upon thoſe Four primitive Qualities, as 
the Principles oft all the things whici he intends to explain in his Books of Phy/ic&s. 

He teaches us, that Colours are produced from the Mixture of thole Four Elementary Quali- 
ties; White is produced when Moiſture exceeds Heat; as in old Men, when they grow eray ; 
Black when Moiſture is exhauſted, as in the Walls of Ciſterns ; and all other Colours by the like 
Mixrures : thac Odours and Savours ariſe from different Degrees of Drynels and Moiſture, mix'd. 
together by Heat and Cold; and that even Gravity and Levity do depend thereon. In ſhort, All 
lenfivle Qualiries mult needs be produced, according to Ariſtotle, by Two adtrve Principles, vis. 
Hear and Cold : and compoſed of Two paffoe, namely, Dryneſs and Moiſture; that there may 
be ijome proable Connexion berwixt his Principles, and the Conſequences he draws from them. 

However *tis yet a harder Task to perſuade us of ſuch things, than any of thoſe that have been 
hitherto related from 4riſtot/e. We can ſcarce believe that the Earth, and other Elements, would 
not be colour'd, or viſible, if they were in their natural Purity, without Mixture of thoſe Ele- 
mentary Principles, though ſome learned Commentators on that Philoſopher aflert it. We under- 
{tand nor what 4r/to:/e means when he aſſures us, that gray Hair is produced by Moiſture, becauſe 
in old Men Moiſture exceeds Heat; though to illuſtrate his thought we put the definition inſtead. 
ot the thing defined. For it looks like an incomprehenſible piece of Nonſence to lay that the 

Hair of old Men becomes gray. becauſe what zs not eaſily contained within its own Limits, but may 
be within others, exceeds what congregates Nomogeneors things; | —_ 

And we are as hard put it to believe that Savour is well explain'd, by ſaying it confiſts in a 
mixture of Dryneſs, Moiſture, and of Heat, eſpecially when we pur, inſtead of thoſe words, the 
Definitions given by that Philoſopher ; as ir would prove uſeful, it they were juſt and good. 


And none perhaps could torbear laughing, it inſtead of the Definitions which Ar:ſtorle gives of 


Hunger and Thirſt when he ſays, that Hunger is the defire of what is hot and dry, and Thirſt the 
 defire of what is cold and moiſt ; we ſhould ſubſtitute the Definitions of thoſe words, calling 
Hunger the deſire of that which coacervates things of the ſame nature, and is eaſily contained w1t|,- 
in its own Limits, and difficultly within others, and defining Thirſt, the deſire of that which con- 
gregates things of ihe ſame and different natures, and which can hardly be contained within its ow: 
bounts, but is eaſily kept within others. 

Surely 'tis a very uſeful Rule to know whether Terms have been well defined, and to avoid 
miſtakes in reaſoning, often to put the Definition inſtead of the thing defined ; for that ſhews whe- 
thzr the words are equivocal, and the Meaſures of the Relations falſe and imperfect, or whether 
we argue conlequently. It it be 10, what Judgnrent can be made of A7iſtor/e's Arguments, which 
become an impertinent and ridiculous Nonſence, when we make uſe of thar Rule ? and. what 
may aifo be ſaid of all thoſe who argue 1pon the talſe and confuſed Ideas of the Senſes, fince 
that itule which preſerves Light and Evidence, in all exact and ſolid Reaſonings, brings nothing 
bur contution in rheir Diſcourſes ? E 

*Tis nor poſhble ro lay open the fooliſh Capriciouſneſs and Extravagance of Ariſtotle's Expli- 
cations upon all forcs of matters. When he treacs of fimple and eafie Subjects, his Errours are 
P;ain and ovvious io be dilcover'd ; but waen he pretends ro explain very compoled things and. 

epeding on ſeveral Cauies, his Errours ate as much compounded as the Subjects he ſpeaks of ; 
lo war it is unpoihble io untoid them all, ard ſer them — others, _ 
w TOS | —_— | That 
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F. MaltBRANCHE Concerning Book VE. 
That great Genizs, who is ſaid to have ſo well ſucceeded in his Rules for defining well, %nows 
not ſo much as which are the things that may be defined, becauſe he puts no Diſtinction herwixt 
1 clear and diftin&, and a ſenfible Knowledge, and pretends to know and explain other things of 
which he has not ſo much as a diſtin& Idea. Definitions ought to explicate the Nature of things, 
and the words of which they confiſt muſt raiſe in the Mind diſtin&t and particular Notions. Bur 
ris impoſſible to define in that manner ſenfible Qualities, as Heat, Cold, Colour, Savour, &'c.. 
When you confound the Cauſe with the Eftect, the Morion of Bodies with the Senfarion that 
atrends it ; becauſe Senſations being Modifications of the Soul, which are mot to be known by 
clear Ideas, but only by internal Senſation as I have explain'd it in the third Book ; it is impol- 
ſible to fix to thoſe words, Ideas which we have nor. | 
As we have Diftin& Ideas of a Circle, a Square, a Triangle, and therefore know diftinly their 
Nature, ſo we can give good Difinitions of them, and even deduce irom our Ideas of thoſe Figures 
all their Properties, and explain them to others by ſuch words as are fixed to thoſe Ideas. . Bur 
we cannot define either Heat or Cold, in as much as they are ſenſible Qualities, becauſe we krow 


_ them not diftinaly, and by Ideas ; but only by Conſcience and inward Senſation. 


Neither muſt we define the Heat that is without us by any of its Effects. For if we ſubſtitute 
{ſuch a Definition in its place, we ſhall find that it will only conduce to lead us into Errour. For In- 
{tance, it Heat be defined that congregates homegereors things, without adding any thing elſe, we may 
by that Definition miſtake for Heat ſuch things as have no Relation to it. For then it might be 
{11d, that rhe Loadſtone colleQs the Filings ot Iron, and ſeparates them from thoſe of Silver, be- 
cauſe *tis hot ; that a Dove eats Hempſeed when it leaves other Grain, becauſe that Bird is hot ; 
that a covetous Man ſeparates his Guineas from his Silver, becauſe he is hot. In ſhort, there is 
no impertinency, but that Definition would induce one into it, were he dull enough to follow ir. 
And therefore that Definition explains not the nature of Heat, nor can it be imploy'd to deduce 
all its properties from it: fince by literally infiſting upon it, we ſhould draw ridiculous Conclu- 
ſions; and by putting it inſtead of the thing defined, fall into Nonſenſe. 

However, it we carefully diſtinguiſh Heat trom its Cauſe , though ir cannot be defined, in as 
much as it is a Modification of the Soul, whereof we have no Idea : yet its Cauſe may be defi- 
ned. fince we have a diſtin Idea ot Motion. But we muſt obſerve that Hear; taken for ſuch a 
Motion, cauſes not always in us the Senſe of Heat. For Inſtance, Warter is hot, fince irs Parrs 
are fluid,. and in Motion, and moſt probably it ieels warm to Fiſhes, at leaſt *tis warmer than Ice, 
whoſe Parts are more quiet; but *tis-cold ro us, becauſe it has leſs Motion than the Parts of our 
Body ; what has leſs Motion than another, being in ſome manner quier, in reſpect of that. And 
therefore *tis not wich reference to the Morion of the Fibres of our flody that the Cauſe of Hear, 
or the Motion that excites ir, ought to be defined. We muſt, if pofſible, define that Motion ab- 
folu pes ry in it ſelf; for then our Definition will be fubſervient to know the Nature and Proper- 
ties of Heat. 

[ hold not my {lf oblig'd to examine farther the Philoſophy of Aritor/e, and to extricate his ſo 
much confus'd and puzling Errours. I have ſhewn, methinks, that he proves nor the Exittence of 
his four Elements, and defines them wrong ; that his Elementary Qualities are not ſuch as he pre: 
tends, that he knows not rheir Nature, and thar all the Second Qualities are not made of them ; 


and laſtly, that though we ſhould grant him that all Bodies are compos'd of the four Elements, 


and the Second Qualities of the Firlt, his whole Syſtem would ſtill prove uſeleſs for the finding out 


_ of Truth, fince his Ideas are not clear enough to preſerve Evidence in all our Reaſonings. 


If any doubt whether I have propos'd the true Opinions of Ari/t9:/e, he may ſatishe himſelf 
by conſulting his Books of the Heavens, and of Generation and Corruption, whence 1 have ex- 
extrated almoſt all that I have faid of him. I would relate nothing out of his Eight Books of 
Phy/ic&s, becauſe ſome learned Men pretend they are but a mere Logick ; which is very apparent, 
ſince nothing but rambling and undetermin'd Words are to be found in them. 

As Ariſtotle often contradifts himſelf, and that almoſt all forts of Opinions may be defended b 
ſome Paſſages drawn out of him, I doubt not but ſome Opinions, contrary to thoſe I have aſcrib'd 
to that Philolopher, may be prov'd out of himſelf: And I ſhall nor warrant for him ; burir is 
ſufficient for me that I have the Books I have quoted, to Juſtifie what I have faid of him; and I 
care little whether thoſe Books are 4r1ſtot/e's, or not; taking them for ſuch, as I find them vpon 


the publick Fame ; tor we ought not to trouble'our ſelves; with Enquiring'into the rrue Genealogy 


of Things, for which we have no grear Eſteem. 


CHAP. VL 


General and neceſſary DireSions to proceed orderly in the Search after Truth, 
and in the Choice of Sciences. ES 


—_ _— 


d 


Ez it ſhould be ſaid,. that we have only been deſtroying the Reaſonings of others, but 
— eſtabliſh noching certain and undeniable of our own; it will be convenienr ro propoſe, in 


few words, what Order we ought to obſerve in our Studies, for the avoiding Errour: and | de- 


fign withal ro ſhew ſome Truths and Sciences thar are very neceſſary, as bearing ſuch a CharaQer 


of Evidence, as that we cannot withold our Conſenr, without feeling the ſecrer Upbraidings of 
| & | _ our 
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Chap, VI The Search after Truth; _ 
our Keaſon. I ſhall not explain at large thoſe Truths and Sciences; that's already done, and 1 
intend nor to reprint the Works of others, but only to refer to them, and ro ſhew what Order we by 
mult keep in our Studies, to preſerve Evidence in all our perceprions. 
The firit Knowledge of all, is that of the Exiſtence of our Soul; all our Thoughts are {© many 
undeniable Demonſtrations of it, for nothing is more evident, than that whatever actually thinks, 
is actually ſomerhing. Burt though ir be eafie to know the Exiſtence of our Soul, yet her Eſſence 
and Nature are nor fo eaſily diſcovered. It we defire to know what ſhe is, we muſt take care 
above all, not to contound her with the things to which ſhe is united. If we dowbr, will, argue; 
we mult only believe, that the Soul is ſomething that doubts, wills, argues, and nothing more, 
as long as we have not felt in her other Properties: for we know our Soul only by the inward 
Senlation we have of her. We muſt not miſtake her tor our Body, for Blood, for Animal Spi- 
rits, for Fire, and many other things for which Philoſophers have miſtaken her. We muſt be- 
lieve of the Soul no more than we are forced to believe of her, by a full conviction of our in- 
ward Senſe, for otherwiſe we ſhall be deceiv'd. Thus we ſhall know, by a fimple view, or by 
incernal Senſation, whatever may be known of the Soul; without being obliged to long reaſon- 
ings that might lead us into Errour. For when we reaſon, Memory operates; and whereever 
Memory operates, there may be Errour ; ſuppoſing our Knowledge ſhould depend on ſome wicked 
Spirits char ſhould rake delight in deceiving us. 
Though I ſhould ſuppoſe, for inſtance, a God, who took delight in thus abnfing me; yet I 
am perſuaded that I could not be deceived in a Knowledge of /imple Perception, as is that by 
which I know that I am, that I think, or that 2 and 2 are 4. For I am conſcious ro my ſelf, that 
in this extravagant Suppoſirion, ſuch a deluding Spirit, though never ſo potent, could not make 
me doubt thar 1 am, or that 2 times 2 are 4.; becaule I perceive thoſe things with a ſimple view 
or Perception, and without the uſe of Memory. But when I reaſon, as 1 ſee not evidently rhe 
Principles of my Reaſonings, but only remember that I have evidently ſeen them. If thar ſedu- 
cing God ſhould join that Remembrance to falſe Principles, as he might do if he pleas'd, I ſhould 
conclude nothing but what was falſe. Juſt like thoſe that make long Calcularions; fancying 
they remember that they have plainly ſeen that 9 times 9 are 72, or that 21 is a primitive Num- 
ber, or ſome other Errour of that Nature, draw falſe Inferences from thence. | 
And therefore *tis neceſſary to know God, and to be aſſured that he is no Deceiver; if we de- 
fire ro be tully convinced that the moſt certain Sciences, as Arithmetick and Geometry are trug{— —” « 
Sciences ; for without that their Evidence is not full, and we can ſtill with-hold aur Conſenr. w— 
And *ris likewiſe neceflary to know by a fimple View, and not by Reaſoning, that God is no De- 
ceiver ; ſince reaſoning may {till be falſe, in the ſuppoſition of a deluding God. 
All the ordinary Proofs of the Exiſtence and PerfeQtions of God, drawn from the Exiſtence and 
Pertections of his Creatures, are methinks liable to rhis Defect, that they convince not the Mind 
wich a {imple Perception. All thoſe Arguments are Reaſonings convincing in themſelves; but bez 
caule rhey are Kealonings, they are not demonſtrarive in ſuppoſing a wicked and deceitfull Gen:z. 
They ſufficiently ſhew rhar there is a Power ſuperiour to us, which is granted even by that foo- 
liſh Suppoſicion: bur they do not fully perſuade us that there is a God, or a Being infinitely per- 
tect; ſo that the Concluſion of thoſe Arguments is more evident than the Principle. 
Tis more evident that there is a Power ſuperiour to us, than that there is a World, fince no 
Suppolition can obviate our demonſtrating that ſuperiour Power ; whereas in ſuppoſing an evil 
and deceicfull Spirit, *ris impoſſible tro prove the Exiſtence of the World: becauſe it may ſtill be 
conceived, that this wicked Genizs gives us the Senſe of things that are not in being, as Sleep, 
and ſome Diſtempers, make us perceive things that never were, and even feel an aCtual pain in 
imaginary M-mbers, ſuch as we have loſt, or that we never had. 
But rhe Arguments of the Exiſtence and PerfeQions of God, drawn from our Idea of infinite, 
are Proots ot ſimple fight. We ſee there is a God, as ſoon as we perceive infinite; becauſe ne- 
ceilary Exiſtence is included in the Idea of infinite, and that nothing bur infinite can furniſh to us 
the Idea of an infinite Being. We likewiſe ſee that God is no Deceiver, becauſe knowing that 
he is infinitely perfe&t, and that infinite cannot want any PerteCtion, we plainly perceive that he 
will not ſeduce us, and even that he cannot, becauſe he caz but what he w//s, and what he is 
able to wil. And therefore there is a God, a true God, and a God that never deceives us; though 
he does not always enlighten us, and that we are obnoxious to Miſtakes, when we want his 
Light. - Attentive Minds perceive all thoſe Truths, by a ſimple intuitive Perceprion, though we 
ſeem to make Arguments, that we may demonſtrate them to others; ſo that rhey may be ſup- 
poled as unqueſtionable Principles of our Reaſonings; for having known that God delights not 
in deceiving us, nothing hinders but we may proceed tro Reaſon. 
'Tis allo plain that the certainty of Faith depends on that Principle, That there is a God un- 
capable of Deceipr. For the Exiſtence of God, and the Infallibilicy of his Divine Authority, 
are rather a natural Knowledge and common Notions, as to Minds capable of ſerious Attention, 
than Arcicles of Faith; though ro have a Mind ſuſceptible of a ſuthcient Attention rightly to 
conceive choſe Truths, and willingly to apply our ſclves ro rhe underſtanding rhem, be a parti- 
cular Gift or God. _ 7 
\ From thac Principle, That God is no Dzceiver, we might likewiſe infer, that we have a real x 
Body, to which we are united in a particular manner, and that we are ſurrounded with ſeveral , ks 
others *. For we are inwardly convinced of their Exiſtence by rhe continual Senſations, which 0. 
God produces in us, and which we cannot corre& by Reaſon, withour oftending Fairh; nga of Book 1, 
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we can corre&t by Reaſon the Senſations that repreſent them, as endu'd with ſome Qualities 
and Perfte&ions that are not in them : So that we ought not to believe that they are ſuch as we 
{te or imagine them, but only that they exiſt, and that they are ſuch as we conceive them by 
Reaſon. _ = 

But that we may proceed orderly, we mult not yet examine whether we have a Body, whether 

there are others about us, or whether we have only bare Senſations of Things which exiſt nor. 
Thoſe Queſtions include roo great Difficulties, and are not perhaps ſo necelfary as may be ima- 
gin'd to pertect our Mind, and to have an accurate Knowledge of Natural and Moral Philoſo- 
ply, and ſome other Sciences. rs , . ; 
We have within us the Ideas of Numbers and Extention, whoſe Exiſtence is undeniable, ' and 
their Nature immutable ; and which would eternally ſupply us with Objects to think on, it we de- 
fire to know all their Relations: Ir is neceffary to begin to make uſe of our Minds upon thoſe Ideas, 
tor ſome Reaſons, which it will not be amiſs to explain, whereof the principal are Three. 

The Firſt is, That thoſe Ideas are the moſt clear and evident of all : For if, to avoid Errour, 
we muſt {till keep to Evidence in cur Reaſonings, *tis plain that we mult rather argue from the 
Ideas of Numbers and Extenſion, than from the confus'd or compos'd Ideas of Phy/rcks, Morals, 
Mechanicks, Chymzſtry, and other Sciences. 

Secondlv, Thoſe Ideas are the moſt diſtinCt and- exaCt of all, eſpecially thoſe of Numbers : So 
that the Habit (which proceeds from the Exerciſe of Arbmerick and Geometry ) of not being 
content till we preciſely know the Relations of Things, endues the Mind with ſuch an Exactneſs 
ot Thought, as 1s not to be found in-thole that are latistied with the Probabilities 1o obvious ro 
be met With 1n other Sciences. | | TH 

The Third and chiet Reaſon is, That thoſe Ideas are the immutable Rules and common Meaſure 
of all the Objects of our Knowledge : For thole that perfectly know the Relations of Numbers 


and Figures, or rather the Art of making ſuch Compariſons as are requiſite to know them, have a 


kind of Univerſal Knowledge, and a very ſure Means evidently and certainly to diſcover whatever 
goes nor beyond rhe ordinary Limits of the Mind. But thoſe that are not skiltul in this Art, can- 
not with Certainty diſcover ſuch Truths as are ſomewhat intricate, though they have very clear 
Ideas of Things, and endeavour to know their Compound Relations. | 


Theſe, or the like Reaſons, mov'd ſome of the Antients to apply their Youth to the Study of 


Arithmetick, Algebra and Geometry. Undoubtedly they well knew that Arizhmetick and Algebra 


endue the Mind with ſuch an Inſight and Penetration, as was not to be gotten by other Studies ; 
and that Geometry manages the Imagination ſo well, as that it is not eafily puzzPd or confounded ; 
for that Faculty of the Soul, ſo neceflary to Sciences, acquires by the Uſe of Geometry, ſuch an 
univerſal Nicety as promotes and preſerves the clear View of the Mind, even in the moſt intricate 
Dithculries: | 
And therefore, he that defires always to preſerve Evidence in his Perceptions, and diſcover na- 
kel Tru.hs, without Mixture of Darkneſs and Errour, muſt begin with the Study of Arzbmetick, 
Algebra and Geometry, atter he has obtain'd ſome Knowledee, at leaſt of himſelf, and the Sove- 
reign Being. As tor Books that make the Way to thoſe Sciences eaſfie, I may refer ro the Med:- 
zations of des Cartes, as to the Knowledge of God, and our ſelves ; to the Elements of Mathema- 
ticks, newly printed, as to Arithmetick and Algebra ; to the New Elements of Geometry, printed 
in 1667, or to the Elements of Father Taguet, Feſuit, printed at Antwerp in 1665, as to ordi- 
nary Geometry ; and as to Conzzk Sedzrons, and the So/ution of Geometrical Problemes, to the Trea- 
tifes of Monſieur de /a Hire, intituled, Of Conick Sethons, Of Geometrical Places, and Of the Con- 


ſtrutton of Equations , to which may be addzd, the Geometry of des Cartes. 


[ would nor have advis'd to the Elements of Mathematicks, as to Arithmetick and Algebra, if I 
knew any Author who had clearly demonſtrated thoſe Sciences ; bur Truth obliges me to a thing, 


for which I may be blam'd by tome People ; for A/gebra and Analyticks being altogether requiſite 


for the Diſcovery of compos'd Truths, I muſt needs ſhew my Eſteem for a Book which carries 
thoſe Sciences very far, and which, in the Opinion of many Learned, explains them more clearly 
than-they had been hitherto. : 

By the careful Study of thoſe general Sciences, we ſhall evidently know a great Number of 
Truths, very lerviceable in all accurate and particular Sciences. We may atterwards ſtudy Natu- 
ral and Moral Philoſophy, as being very uſetul, though not very fir to make the Mind nice and 
quick-l11ghted, And it we detire to preſerve Evidence in all our Perceptions, we muſt take a ſpe- 
cial Care not to be opinionated of any Principle that is not exident, and to which the Chineſe, tor 
inſtance, would not be ſuppos'd to diſſent, atter having throughly weigh'd and confider'd ir. 

And therefore we muſt only admit in Phy/zc&s thoſe Notions which are common to all Men, 
ſach as Axroms of Geometry, and the clear Ideas of Extenfion, Figure, Motion, Kett. and others of 
that nature, if there be any. Perhaps it will be ſaid, that Exrenfion is not the Effence of Marrter : 
But what 1s that to the purpole ? "Tis tufticient thar the World, which we conceive to tonfiſt of 
Extenſion, appears like to that we ſee, though ir be not made of ſuch a Matter, which is good 
for nothing, and alrogether unknown, whilſt ſo mnch Noiſe is made abour ir: 

It is not abfolurely necellary ro examine whether there are actually External Beings, corre- 
ſponding to thoſe {deas ; tor we argue nor trom thoſe. Beings, bur trom their Ideas. We muſt 
only take care that our Reaſonings which we make upon the Properties of Things, agree with 
our inward -Contciouſheſs , that is, rhat our Thoughts perte&tly agree with Experience ; Le- 
cauſe in Phy/icks we endeavour to diſcover the Order | and Connexion of Effteas with their 
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Cauſes, either in Bodies if they exiſt, or in the Senſe we have of them if they are not in being. 

I ſay not, however, that we can doubt whether Bodies are actually exiſting, when we conſider 
that God is not a Deceiver ; and that the Order he has conſtituted in our Sentiments of Things, 
both as .to natural Occurrences, and ſuch as are wrought to create our Belief of what Reafon is ar 
a Loſs to comprehend, is very regular. But I obſerve this, becaule *ris not necellary ro infift at firtt 
very long upon a thing which no body doubts of, and is not extremely conducible to the Knowledge. 
of Phy/ic&s, conhider'd as a true Science. DE | | 

Neither muſt we puzzle our Heads with enquiring whether there are in the Bodies about us 
ſome other Qualities, befides thoſe of which we have clear Ideas ; for we muſt only reaſon up- 
on our Ideas ; and if there be any thing of which we have no clear, diſtinct and particular Idea, 
we ſhall never know it, nor argue from it with any Certainty : Whereas, perhaps, by reaſoning 
upon our Ideas, we may follow Nature, and perhaps diſcover that ſhe is not ſo hidden as is com- 
monly imagin'd. Z | 

As thoſe who have not ſtudy'd the Properties of Numbers, often imagine that it is not poſſible 
to reſolve ſome Problemes, which are however fimple and eafie ; 1o thoſe that have nor medirated 
upon the Properties of Extenſion, Figures and Motions, are very apt to believe, and even to atlert, 
that moſt part of the Phy/ica/ Queſtions are inexplicable. Bur we mult not be deterr'd by the Opi- 
nion of thoſe who have examin'd nothing, or nothing at leaſt with due Application : For rtough 
tew Truths concerning Natural Things have beeii fully demonſtrated, yer *tis certain that there 
are {ome that are general which cannot be doubted of, though it be very poſlible not to think up- 

- on them, to know nothing of them, and to deny them. _ 

If we meditate orderly, and with due Time and all neceſſary Application, we ſhall diſcover ſe- 
veral of thoſe certain Truths I ſpeak of : But for more Conveniency, it will be requilite carefully to 
read des Cartes's Principles of Philoſophy, without approving of any thing he ſays, till the Strength 
and Plainneſs of his Reaſons ſhall ſuffer us to doubr no longer. 

| As Moral Philoſophy is the moſt neceſſary of all Sciences, ſo it muſt be ſtudy'd with the great- 
eſt Application; it being very dangerous to follow in this the Opinions of Men. Bur to the 
avoiding Errour, and keeping to Evidence in our Perceptions, we muſt only meditate upon ſuch 
Principles as are confeſs'd by all thoſe whoſe Hearts are not corrupted by Debauchery, and their 
Minds blinded with Pride : For there is no Moral Principle undeniable to Minds of Fleſh and Blood, 
who aſpire to the Quality of Bo/d-Wits. Such People conceive not the moſt fimple Truths , or if 
they do, they conſtantly deny them through a Spirit of ContradiCtion, and to keep up the Repu- 
tation of great Wits. rn _. Ge 

Some of the moſt general Principles of Morality are, That God having made all things for hin- 
ſelf, has made our Underſtanding to know, and our Will to love him : That being ſo juſt and 

owerful as he is, we cannot be happy but by obeying his Commands, nor be unhappy in follow- 
Ing them : That our Nature is corrupted, our Mind depending on our Body, our Reaſon on our 
Senſes, and our Will on our Paſſions : That we are uncapable of performing what we plainly ſee 
to be our Duty, and that we have need of a Redeemer. There are yet many other Moral Prin- 
5 uy ; as, That Retirement and Penitency are neceſſary to diminiſh our Union with ſenſible Ob- 
Jects, and to increaſe that which we have with intelligible Goods, true Goods, and the Goods of 
che Mind : That we cannot enjoy vehement Pleaſures, without becoming Slaves to them : Thar 
nothing muſt be undertaken by Paſhon : That we muſt not long for Settlements in this Life, Ec. 
Bur becauſe theſe laſt Principles depend on the former, and on the Knowledge of Man, it behoves * 
us not to take them at firſt for granted. If we orderly meditate upon thoſe Principles, with as 
much Care and Application as 1o great a Subject deſerves, and admit no Concluſion for true bur 
ſuch as follows from thoſe Principles, we ſhall compoſe a very certain Syſtem of Morals, and per- 
fettly agreeable with tliar of the Goſpel, though nor ſo large and compleart. | 

I grant that in Moral Reaſonings it is not 1ſo eafie to preſerve Evidence and ExaQuneſs, as in 
ſome other Sciences z and that the Knowledge of Man being abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe that 
will proceed far, many Learners make no confiderable Progrefles therein : They will not conſult 
themſelves, to be ſenſible of the Weakneſs of their Nature : They are foon weary of interroga- 
ting the Maſter, who inwardly teaches them his Will ; that is, the Immutable and Eternal Laws. 
and the true Principles of Morality : They cannot liſten with Pleaſure to him that ſpeaks not to 
their Senſes, who anſwers not according to their Defires, and flatters not their ſecret Pride : They 
have no Veneration for ſuch Words, the Luſtre of which dazles not their Imagination, which are 
lowly pronounc'd, and never diſtinctly heard but when the Creatures are filent : But they conſulc 
with Pleaſure and Reverence Aiſtor/e, Seneca, or fome new Philoſophers, who -ſeduce them by 
rhe 2 of their Words, by the Elegancy of their Expreſſions, or the Probability of their 
Reaſons. TS SE | 

_ Since the Fall of our firſt Parents we eſteem nothing but what refers to the Preſervation of the 
Body; and the Conveniencies of Lite ; and as we diſcover thar fort of Good by means of the 
Senſes, ſo we endeavour to uſe then on all Occaſions. The Eternal Wiſdom, which is our true 
Life, and the only Light that can illuminate us, often ſhines bur upon the Blind, and ſpeaks but to 
the Deaf, when 1t ſpeaks within the Receſſes of our Soul, becauſe we are for the moſt part exer- 
cis'd abroad. And as we ate continually putting Queſtions ro rhe Creatures, to learn any News 
from them of the Good we are in ſearch of, it was requifite, as I have faid elſewhere, thar this 
Wiſdom ſhould offer ir ſelf to our Senſes, yet without going out of our ſelves, that we might 
learn by ſenſible Words and convincing Examples, the way oP eternal Happineſs, God pcrperuat- 
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ly imprints on us a natural Love for him, that we may always love him ; yet by that fame Mc- 
tion of Love we inceſſantly recede from him, running -with all the ſtrength he gives us to the 
finfible Good which he forbids us ro love; and therefore as he. defires we ſhould love him, fo he 
muſt make himſelf ſenſible and offer himſelf before-us,. to ſtop by the delectarion of his Grace all 
our reſtlels Agitarions, and begin our Cure by Senfarions or Satisfactions, like to the preventing 
Pleaſures that had been the Original of our- Diſeaſe. ' | OE ON 
For thelc reafons I pretend not that Men may eafily diſcover, by the ſirength of their Mind, atl 
the Rules of Morality neceſſary to Salvation, and much leſs thar they fhould be able to act accor- 
ding to their Light ; for their Heart is ſtill more corgupted than their Mind. I only lay, that it they 
1dmir nothing but evident Principles, and argue conſequently from them, they thall diſcover the 
fime Truths that are taught us in the Goſpel: becaule ir is the fame Wiſdom, which tpeaks imme- 
diacely, and by ir {elt; to thoſe that diſcover the Truth in evident Reaſonings, and which tpeaks 
in rhe Holy Scriptures to thoſe that underſtand them in their right lenle. Et 
We mult therefore ftudy Morality in the Goſpel, to {pare our ſelves the trouble of Meditation, 


and to learn with certainty the Laws and Rules of our Life and Manners. As to thole who are 


nor ſacished with a hare Certainty, becauſe it only convinces the Mind, withont enlightening ir, 
chey mult medirate upon thoſe Laws, and deduce them irom their natural Principles; that they 
may know evidently by Reaſon what Faith has already taught them, with an ablo[ute Certainty. 
Thus 'thev will convince themſelves, that the Goſpel is the moſt folid Book in the World, thar 
Chriſt pertectly knew the Diſorders and Diftempers of Narvure, thar he has rectified and cured 
them in a manner the moſt uſeful to us, and moſt worthy of himſelf, that can be' conceived. 
But that the Light of Philoſophers is. nothing bat a dark Night, and their moft ſplendid Ver- 
cucs, an intolerable Pride : In ſhort, that 4rſtot/e, Seneca, and all the reſt are but Men, to ſay 
nothing worle. 


C HA P. VILE 
Of the Uſe of the Firſt Rule concerning particular Queſtions. 


F 7 have ſufficiently infiſted upon the general Rule of Method, more eſpecially regarding 
the Subject of our Studies, and ſhewn, that Des Cartes has exactly followet it in his Sy- 
fiem of the, \Vorld ; whereas 47:/torle and his Diſciples have not oblerved it. We proceed now to 
the particular Rules thar are neceſfary to reſolve all forts of Queitions. ” EL» 
The Queſtions that may be formed upon all forts of Subjects are of ſo many Kinds, as that it 
is nor eahte ro enumerate them. However I ſhall ſet down the principal. Sometimes we ſearch 
afrer th2 unknown Cauſes of ſome Effects that are known, and ſometimes after unknown Effects 
Ly known Canſes. Fire burns and diffipates Wood, we enquire after the Cauſe of it. Fire con- 
filts in a violent Motion of the fiery Particles; we defire to know what EfteQAts that Motion is 
able to produce, whether it may harden Clay, melt Iron, &c. 
Sometimes we ſezk the Nature of a thing by its Properties, and ſometimes its Properties by 
irs Nature, that is known to us. We know, or ſuppoſe, that Light is tranſmitted in a mc- 


ment; and however, that it is reflected and colleCted by a concave Mirrour, ſo as to conſume 


and melt th2 moſt ſolid Bodies; and we defign to make uſe:of thoſe Properties to diſcover its 
Naturz On the contrary we know, that all the ſpace that reaches from the Earth to the Hea- 
*2115, 1s full of little Spherical and moſt movable Bodies, which continually 'endeavour their re- 
1moval from the Sun : We defire to difcover whether the endeavour of thoſe ſmall Bodies may 
be tranſmitted in an inſtant; whether being reflected by a concave Glaſs, they muſt unite them- 
{zlves, and diffipate or melt the ſolideft Bodies. | 
Sometimes we enquire after all the Parts of the Whole, and ſometimes after the Whole by its 
Parts. We rearch after all the unknown Parts of a Whole that is known, when we ſeek all the 
A/igquot Parts of a Number, all the Roots of an Equation, ' the Right Angles of a Figure, &<c. 
nd we enquire after an unknown Whole, all the Parts of which are known, when we ſeek the 
$1174 of Teveral Numbers, the Area of many Figures, the Dimenſions of different Veſſels. Or we 
izck a \Vhole, one Parr of which is known, and whoſe other Parts, though unknown. include ſome 
known Relation with that which is unknown; as when we ſeek what is that Number, one Part of 
vohich, as 13, being known, makes with the other part the halt; or the third of an unknown 
Lumber; Or when we ſeek an unknown Number equal to 13, and to the double of the Root of 
40 unknown Number. Po | 
Laſtly, Ve otfcen enquire whether ſome things are equal, or Ike to others; and how much they 
72 uncqual or difierent: AS when we delite to know'wherher $e7x77 iS greater than Jupiter, ard 
1-37 nuch the former ſurpaſſes rhe latter: Whether the Air of Reave is hotter than rhar of Lorndovr, 
and how many degrees. | | | 
\Vhar is general in all Qeftons is, that they are formed fer the Knowledge of ſome Truths ; 
zl becaule all Truths are Relations, it may generally be {aid, rhar in all Queſtions, we ſearch bur 
irrer the knowiedge of ſome Relations, either berwixt things, or berwixr Ideas, or berwixr things 
and their Ideas. - Fey THR: Bt TE aan 
There are Relarions of ſeveral forts, as betwixt the Nature of things, berwixt their Magnitudes, 
their Parts, their Attributes, their Qualities. Ftects, Cauſes, ©. bur they may all be reduced to 
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two, v5. to Relations of Magnitrde and of Qratity, comprehending under the former, all thoſz 
in Which things are confider'd as luceptible of- more and lefs ;” and all the others under the later. 
50 that it may be ſaid, that all Queſtions tend to diſcover fome Relarion, either of Mugnitude or 
of Quality. vas | DF | | 
. Tone arlt and chier Rule 1s, Thar we muſt very diſtinctly know the ſtate of the Queſtion to ke 
relolvd ; and have ſuch diſtinct Ideas of its Terms, thar we may compare them rtogerher.” art 
diicover their unknown Relations. OS Sr dE te. EET MEER E322 | 
We muft then firſt very clearly' perceive the unknown Relation enquired afrer; for *tis plain. 
that if we have no certain Mark to diſtinguith ir, ' when 'tis ſought tor, or when *tis found, our 
libour will be truitlels. | FLEE | | 
Secondly, VVe mnt, as far as poſſible, make the Ideas which anſwer to the Terms of the ©:2- 
Jlion, diitinct, by taking oft their Equivocation; and make them clear, by confidering them with 
all the potle Attenrion : for if thoſe-Ideas are fo confuſed and obſcure, as that we cannot make 
the neceflary Compariſons, to diſcoverithe Relations we look for, we are not yet in a ſtate of re- 
folving the Qrreſtion. + UI G ABUNG =, 1975 MH, CE dp | | 
Thirdly, We mutt conſider with all poſhble Attention, the Conditions expreſſed in the Qreſtion, 

if any there be; fince without that we can but confuſedly underſtand the ſtare of thar Queſtion - 
befides thar the Conditions commonly trace out'the way to reſolve it. So that when the ſtate or 
LL Qreſiion, and its Conditions are rightly- underſtood, we not'only know whar we enquire after. 


\A { 
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bur alſo fometiines by what-rnewns it may be dilcovered: 
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The Skill of rholſe that propofke fuch £eftrons, iS to Join fome: Conditions to them, that ſeem _ 
nece{iiry chough they- be not ſo, that the Mind of- the Reſolver may be diverted to things that 
are unſcrviceable; as to the Solution of it. As'it this Qeftion, which Servant-Maids often put 
ro Children's Þ have! ſeen, ſay they, Flunrers, 'or rather Fiſhers, which carried with them what 
they could not catch, aid threw into the Water what they catch*d;, the Mind: being prepolleſſed 
with the Ideas of Fiſhers that take Fiſh,' cannor- underſtand the ſtate of that Fooliſh 2e/t:or; the 
whole Difficulty of which comes from-hence, that we think not that Hunters and Fiſhers, as 
well as other Men, often ſeek in their Cloaths lome little Animals, which they throw away if 
they cacch, and carry with them it-they find them not. © - TR | 

\ Sometimes all the Conditions that are neceſfary to refolve a 2reſtion are not mention'd, which 
makes them as hard as rhe expreſfing cf unſerviceable Characters,” as in the following; to make 
1 Man unmovable, withour binding or wounding him ; or rather, by putting his little Finger in- 
fo his Ear ; fo that he ſhall not be able to ſtir, until he rakes his little Finger out of his Ear ; that 
4; firlt appears impoſſible, and *ris really fo : for any one may walk having his lictle Finger in his 
Ear z but there wants a Condition, which, if it were expreſs'd, would remove the whole Dint- 
culty : for you need but make a Man embrace-a Bed-poſt, or-ſomething like, and pur his little 
Finger into his Ear, ſo that the Poſt be included between his Arm and Ear, It being- plain he can- 
not ſtir wirhour taking out his Finger: It is hot mentioned that there 1s- yet ſomething to be 
done,” 0n purpoſe: that the Mit fhould not ſeek for, nor difcover-ir. Bur rhofe that undertake 
the reſolving of ſuch Preftivne, muſt make all the 2erres that are requiſite, ro underſtand the 
nolnr wherein lies the ScrefS of the Drinculty. FE I ko ST COTE | 

Thoſe arbitrary 2ueſtiors appear to be fooliſh, and are indeed 19 in one Senſe, as far as no- 
thiyz is learn'd by their Solution. However they are not ſo different from narural Wweſtions as 
may be imagin'd 3 for both are refolved by a Methot-rhat is very near the ſame. And as the Skill 
or Maliciouſheſs of Men, makes arbirrary 2eſtions intricate and difficult';' fo natural Eftects are 
of themſelves furrounded- with - Obſcurity and Darkneſs, that mult -be diffipated by the Artention | 
of the Mind, and by Experiments, which are 4 ſort of QWerjes put to the Author of Narure z; 
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even as Equivocations, and uſeleſs Circumſtances are taken off from arbitrary Qweſtions, by the 
Skilful 2weries that are made to the Propolers. Let us explain theſe things methodicaily, and in 
4 more ſerious and inftructing Manner. RR | 

There are many 2xeſtions which appear very difficult, becauſe they are not underſtood, which: 
ſhould rather be taken for Ax:oms, that need fome Explication, than for true Qeſtions ; tor forme 
Propoſttions which are undeniable, when the Terms that compole them are rightly underſtood, 
mult not methinks be ranked in the Number of Queſtions. . | 

For Inſtance, It is propoſed as a very difficult 2eſtzon, Whether the Soul be immortal; becauſe 
they who propoſe, or pretend to reſolve it, do not diſtinaly apprehend the Senſe of the Terms. 
For as the Words Soul and 7mmortal ſignifie different things, and thar they &7ow not how to un- 
derſtand them, 1o they cannot tell whether the Soul is immortal; having no diftinct Idea, either 
ot what they ask, or enquire after. Fig | | 

By the Word Soz/ may be underſtood a Subſtance that thinks, wills, feels, Ec: or it may be. 
taken tor the Motion or Circulation of the Blood, and the Configuration of the parts of the 
Body , and laſtly, for the Blood it ſelf, and the Animal Spirits: Likewife by the Word zmmor al, 
we underſtand what cannot periſh by the ordinary Force of Nature, or what cannot be changed 
or laſtly, whar cannot be corrupted or diſſipated, as a Vapour or Smoke. The Words Soul and 
1mecrtal, being py thus diftinguithed into their ſeveral Significations, a very mean Atten- 
tion of the Mind will be able to judge whether ſhe is immortal or not. | 

Firſt, *ris plain that the Soul taken in the firſt Senſe, or for a thinking. Subſtance, is immortal, 
it you explain mortal in the firſt Senſe, what cannot periſh by the ordinary Force of Nature ; 
{ince *ris not conceivable, that any Subſtance ſhould be annihilated, bur. that to conceive the 
Poſhbility of it, we muſt have Recourſe to the Omnipotence of God. 

Secondly, The Soul is immortal, taking zmmortal in the third Senſe, for what cannot be cor- 
rupted, nor reſolved into Vapour, or Smoke ; ſince *tis evident, that what cannot be divided into 
ſeveral Parts, cannot be corrupted, nor reſolved into Vapours. 

Thirdly, The Sox is not 1mmortel, taking it in the ſecond Senſe, for what 7s unchangeable, for 
we have convincing Proofs enow of the Alterations of our Soul, which feels one while Pain and 
another Pleaſure, which often defires ſome things which ſhe afterwards ceaſes to deſire ; which 
is united to a Body from which ſhe may be ſeparated, Ec. | 

If the Word Soz/ be taken in ſome other Senſe, it will be as eafie to perceive, whether ſhe is 
immortal, fixing a determin'd Senſe to that Epithet. And therefore what makes ſuch Qzeſtions 
difficult, is, that they are not diſtinctly underſtood, or that the Words, in which they are expreſs'd 


_ are equivocal ; fo that they rather need Explication than Proof. 


There are ſome People ſo dull, and others fo fanciful, as that they always take the Soz/ for 
{ome Configuration of the Parts of the Brain, and for the Motion of the Spirits. *Tis indeed 
impoſible to prove that the Soz/ is immortal; and unperiſhable in that Senſe, the contrary being. 
evident : ſo thar this is not a Nxeſtion difficult to be reſolved, but a Propoſition which tis nor 
ealie to make ſome people apprehend; becauſe they have not the ſame ldeas as we, and that 
they labour all they can not to have them, and to blind themſelves. | 
When we are asked, whether the Soz/ is immortal, or any other 2xeſtion whatſoever ; we muſt 
frſt take off the Equivocation of Words, and know in what Senſe they are underſtood, that we 
may diſtinctly conceive the State of the Qzeſtzor. If thoſe that propoſe it are ignorant of the 
Signification, we muſt put Qzerzes to them, in order to illuminate and determine them. If by theſe 
Dueries we diſcoyer, that their Ideas are not agreeable with ours, *tis in vain to anſwer them ; 
tor to anſwer one who imagines that a Defire, tor inſtance, is nothing but the Motion of ſome 
{mall Particles call'd Spirits; that a Thought is but a Trace or an Image, which the Obje&ts or 
thoſe Spirits have left in the Brain; and that all the Reaſonings of Men confiſt bur in the various 
Situation of ſome little Corpuſcles, which diſpoſe-themſelves differently in the Head; to anſwer 
him, I fay, rhar the Soul taken in his Senſe is immortal, is to deceive him, or to appear ridicu- 
lous to him ; but to tell him that ſhe is mortal, is, in ſome Senſe, to confirm him in a very 
dangerous Errour : we muſt then reply nothing at all, but only endeavour to make him retire 
into himſelt, that he may receive the ſame Ideas that we have from him who is only able to 
enlighten him. 

'Tis likewiſe a Leſt:on which ſeems pretty difficult, To know whether Beaſts have a Soul; how- 
ever the Equivocation being taken oft, it is ſo far from being hard, that thoſe who ſuppoſe they have 
one, and thoſe that think they have none, are ignorantly at bottom of the ſame Opinion. * 

The Sou! may be taken for ſomething Corporeal, diſperſed through all the Body, which gives 
it Lite and Motion ; or elſe for ſomething Sp:rital. Thoſe that pretend Beaſts have no Soul, 
underitand it in the ſecond Senſe; for never any Man denied that there is in Animals ſomething 
Corporeal, which 1s the Principle of their Lite or Motion; fince it cannot be denied even of 
Watches. On the contrary, Thoſe who affert that Beaſts have Souls, underſtand it in the firſt 
Senſe; tor tew believe them endued with a Sprizual and Indviſible Soul : 1o that both Peripate- 
{ticks and Carteſtans believe that Beaſts have a Soul, or a Corforeal Principle of their Motion, and 
both think they have none, or-thar there's nothing in them Sprrirzal, and Indiviſible. 

_ And therefore-the Ditterence betwixt the Paripateticks and Carte/rtans confiſts'not in that the 
former believe Beaſts have a Soul, and the /atzer deny it z but only in that the Ariftorelians think 
that Beaſts are capable of Pain and Pleaſure, of perceiving Colours, hearing Sounds, and of all 
the other Senlations and Paſſions of Men; whereas the Carte//ans are' of a contrary Opinion. 
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The latter diſtinguiſh the Word Serſation, to. take oft the Equivocation. For inftance, They 
lay that when one is too near the Fire, the Parts of Wood ſtrike againſt his Hand, vibrate the 
Fibres z which Vibration is communicated to the Brain, and determines the Animal Spirits cor- 
rained in it to diſperſe through the outward Parts of the Body, in fuch a manner as is fit to 
make them {ſhrink in, or withdraw. They. agree that all thoſe things, or the like, may poſhbly 
be tound in Animals, and that they aCtually are, as being Properties of Bodies : And the Peripa- 
zeticks diflent not from it. IE 5 BL” ; 

The Carte/tans add, that the Percuſſion or Vibration of the Fibres of the Brain in Men, is 
attended with a Senſation of Heat, and rhart the courſe of the Animal Spirits to the Heart, and 
other V;/cera, is accompanied with a Paſhon of Hatred, or Averfion ; which Senſe ahd Paſſion 
of the Soul they deny to be in Beaſts, whereas the Peripatericks aſſert, that Brute Animals teel 
that teat as well as we do; that they have, as we, an Averfion to what is uneafie to them; and ge- 
nerally., that they are capable of all our Senſations and Paſhons. 'The Carteſtans do not think 
chart Beaſts are ſenſible of Pleaſure or Pain, nor that they love or hate any thing ; becauſe they 
admit nothing in them but what is material, and believe not that Senſations and Paſſions may be 
Properties of any Matter whatſoever. On the contrary ſome Peripateticks eſteem Matter capable 
of Senſation and Paſhon, when '*ris extremely ſubtle and refined ; that Beaſts may feel, by means 
of the Animal Spirits, that is to ſay, of a very ſubtle and fine Matter ;. and that our Soul is ſul: 
ceptible of Senſation and+ Patton, only becauſe ſhe is united to ſuch a Matrer. | 

And therefore to reſolve that Queltion, Whether Beaſts have a Soul, we muſt retire within our 
ſelves, and confider with all poſhble Attention our Idea of Matter: it we can conceive that Mart- 
ter 1o and ſo figur'd, as {quare, round, oval, E&c. is ſome Pain, Pleaſure, Heat, Colour, Odour, 
Sound, Ec. then we may aflert that the Soul of Beaſts, though never ſo material, is however 
capable of Senſe ; but it we cannot conceive it, we mult nor afſerrt it; for we muſt aſſure no 
farther than we can conceive. And likewiſe if we conceive that Matter toſs'd and extremely agi- 
tated upwards, downwards, in a Circular, Spiral, Parabolical, Elliptick Line, &c. is any thing 
ot Love, Hatred, Joy, Sorrow, &c. We may fay that Beaſts have the ſame Paſhons as we, bur it 
we apprehend it not, we muſt not ſay it, unleſs we will ſpeak without underſtanding our ſelves. 
Bur I am ſure no Motion of Matter will ever be miſtaken for Love, or Joy, by him that ſhall 
earneſtly think upon it : So that to reſolve that Queſtion, Whether Beaſts have Senſe, we need 
only take off Equivocation, as thoſe that are called Carte/tans uſe to do z for then that Queſtion 
will be made ſo ſimple and eafie, as to be reſolved with a little Attention. En 
- *Tis true that St. Auſtin ſuppoſing, according to the common prejudice of Mankind, that 7:4. 4. 4: 

| Beaſts have a Soul; which he never doubted of, as far as I can perceive, becauſe he never ſerioufly Anima'ty 
examin'd it in his Works : this great Man, I ſay, perceiving that it is contradictory to lay, that 9 0's 
a Soul, or a Subſtance which thinks, feels deſires, Ec. is material, believed thar the Soul of Beaſts {;; mnt " 
was really ſpiritual and indivifible. He proves by very evident Reaſons, that a Soul, or whatever are Anime 
has Senſe, Imagination, Fear, Deſire, £c. muſt needs be Spiritual; but I never obſerved that he alias. 
produc'd any Reaſon to maintain thar Beaſts have Souls. He even cares not to prove it, becauſe 
*ris likely that ſcarce any body doubted of it in his rime. 

There being now Men, who endeavour wholly to free themſelves of their Prejudices, and 
call in Queſtion all Opinions that are not grounded upon clear demonſtrative Reatonings : ir has 
heen calPd into doubr, whether Animals have a Soul ſuſceptible of the ſame Senſations and 
'Paſtions as ours ; however rhere-are {till ſeveral Defenders of the ancient Prejudices, who pre- 
tend to prove that Beaſts feel, will, think, and argue, even as we do, though in a more im- 
perfect manner. 

Dogs, ſay they, know their Maſters, love them, and patiently bear the Blows they receive from 
them, as judging it their belt intereſt not to forſake them; but as to Strangers, they hate them 
1o much as not to away with their Flatterings. All Animals love their Young; Birds, which build 
their Nefſts in the extremities of the Branches, ſufficiently ſhew, that they are afraid leſt ſome 
Creature ſhould devour them : They Judge thoſe Branches too weak to bear their Enemies, though 
ſtrong enough to ſupport both their Young and their Neſts. Even Spiders, and the vilclt Inſects, 
give ſome Intimations of an Intelligence that animates them : For one cannot but wonder at rhe 
condudt of a little Beaſt, which though it be blind, yer finds means to trapan in its Nets, others 
that have Eyes and Wings, and are fo bold as to.attack the biggeſt Animals we lee. 

[ grant that all the actions that Beaſts perform are certain indications of an Intelligence ; for 
whatever is regular demonſtrates it. A Watch ſhews the ſame for *tis impoſſible Chance ſhould 
have compoſed its Wheels, but an anderſtanding Agent muſt have ordered irs Motions. We 
plant a Seed inverted, the Roots that were upward fink down into the Ground of themſelves, 
and the Seminal Nib rhat was turn'd downwards endeavours to alter its Poſition, to break out: 
That intimates an Intelligence. That Plant produces Knots at certain Diſtances, to ſtrengherr it 
ſelf; it covers its Seed with a Skin that preſerves ir, and ſurrounds it with Prickles to detend it; 
This {till denotes an Intelligence. In ſhort, whatever we ſee done, cither by Plants or by Animals, 
undoubtedly denotes an underſtanding Agent. All the true Car!eſiars agree to it, but they make 
DiſtinQtions, ro take away as much as poſſble, the Equivocation of Words. 

_ The Morions of Beaſts and Plants intimate an Intelligence, bur that Intelligence is not Matter, 
and is much diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts, as that which diſpoſes the Wheels of a Watch is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the Watch it {elf For that Intelligent Being ſeems infinitely Wiſe, Powerful, and infinitely 
the ſame who has framed us in our Mother's Wow, and aftords us a growth to which a the 
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attempts of our Mind and Will cannot add ſo much as-# Span. And therefore there is in Beaſts 
neither Underſtanding nor Soul, in the ſenſe thoſe Words are commonly taken. They eat with- 
out pleaſure, they cry without Pain, they grow without being conſcious of it, they neither defire, 
nor tear, nor know any thing; .and if they a& in ſuch a manner as intimates an Intelligence, it is 
becauſe God having made them for a certain time, he has framed their Body in ſuch a manner 
a5 that they machinally, and without Fear, ſhun whatever 1s able to deſtroy them. Otherwiſe 
it muſt be ſaid, that there is more Underſtanding in the ſinalleſt Inſect, or even in a little Seed, 
than in the moft Ingenious Man it being certain that there are in them more different Parts, 
and regular Motions, than we are able to know. MT, 

But as'Men are uſed to confound all things, and imagine that their Soul produces in their Bo- 


dies moſt or all the Motions and Changes which betal it, they fix to the Word So the wrong Idex 


of Former and Preſerver of the Body. So that thinking that their Soul produces in them whatever 
is abſolutely requiſite to the Preſervation of their Life, though ſhe knows not 1o much as the Con- 
texture of the Body which ſhe animates, they judge that there muſt needs be a Soul in Beaſts, to 
produce all the Motions and Changes which befall them, becauſe they are ſo like thoſe which oc- 
eur in us. For Beaſts are hegot, fed; ſtrengthened, as our Body : they eat, drink, fleep, as we do; 
becauſe we are altogether like them, as to our Body : the only Difference betwixt us and them con- 
fiſting in this, that we have a Soul, and they have none. But our Soul frames not our Body, di- 
velis not our Aliments, and gives no Motion and Heat to our Blood. She feels, wills, argues, 
and animates the Body, as to the Senſations and Paſſions that relate to it : but not by diſperſing; 
her ſelf through our Members, to communicate Senfe and Lite to them ; for our Body can receive 
nothing of what belongs to the Mind. Thence *tis plain, that the Reaton why we cannot reſolve 
feveral Queſtions, proceeds from our not diſtinguiſhing, and even from our not thinking to diſtin- 
guiſh the difterent fignifications of a Word. | | 

'Tis true, that we diſtinguiſh ſometimes, but we do it ſo ill, that inſtead of taking off the Equi- 
vocation of Words by our Diftin&tions, we make them more perplexed and dark. For inſtance, 
when we are asked, whether the Body lives, how it lives, and in what manner the Rational Soul. 
animates it. Whether the Animal Spirits, the Blood, and other Humours live; whether the Teeth, 
the Hair, and the Nails are animated, &c. we diſtinguiſh the Words, /ve and be animated, in 
living or being animated with a Rational, with a Sen/itrve, or with a Vegetatrve Soul. But that 
Diſtinction is only fit to perplex the Qneſtion; for thoſe Words want an Explanation themſelves , 
and perhaps the two laſt, Vegetatrve and Senſitrve, are inexplicable and inconceivable in the Senſe 
they are commonly underſtood. > | 
It wedelſire to fix a clear and diftin& Tdea to the Word Life, we may fay, That the Life of the 
Soul is the Knowledge of Truth, and the love of Good, or rather, that her Thoughts are her Life ; 
and thar the Life of. the Body confifts in the Circulation of the Blood, and the juſt Proportion 


and Mixture of Hamours, or rather, that the Life of the Body is ſuch a Motion of its parts as is 


fit for its Preſervation. The Ideas fix'd to the Word Lite being thus made plain, it will evident- 


ly appear, F:7ff, That the Soul cannot communicate her Life to the Body, fince ſhe cannot make 


it think. Second/y, That ſhe cannot give it the Lite by which it is ted, grows, Ec. ſince ſhe knows 
not {o much as what is requiſite to digeſt our Aliments. Th:rd/y, That ſhe cannot make it feel, 
fince Matter is incapable of Senſation, £7. Thus all other Queſtions concerning that Subje&, 
may be reſolved without Trouble; provided the Words, in which they are expreſs'd, excite clear 
ideas; tor if they raiſe confuſed and dark, it is impoſlible to ſolve them. pm” 

In the mean while, *tis not always abſolutely neceſſary to have Ideas that perfeftly repreſent 
thoſe things, the Relations of which we defire to examine. Ir is often ſufficient to have but an- 
initial or imperiect Knowledge of them, becauſe we ſeek not always exaGtly to know their Re- 
tarions. I ſhall explain this more at large. 

There are Truths or Relations of two Goris ; lome are exaQtly known, and others but imper- 
tectly. We exaQtly know the Relation betwixt ſuch a Square, and ſuch a Triangle, but have only 
an impertect Knowledge of the Relation betwixt Londor and Tork. We know that ſuch a Square 
is equal to ſuch a T17:angle, double or treble of it, &c. but we only know that London is big- 
ger than Tork, without knowing preciſely how much. 

Moreover there are infinite Degrees of ImperteQion in Knowledge; and no Knowledge is imper- 
fect, but in reference to a more perte&t. For Inſtance, We know that London is bigger than Lin- 
eoln's Inn Fields, and that Knowledge is only imperte&, in Relation to another more exa, by 
which we might accurately know, how much Londor is larger than that open place contained in it. 

There are theretore ſeveral forts of Queſtions. Firſ?, There are ſome in which we ſeek a per- 
ie Knowledge of all the exaCt Relations of two or ſeveral things betwixt each other. 


Secend!y, There are ſome in which we ſearch after the perfet Knowledge of ſome exaCt Re- 
larion berwixt two or ſeveral things. 


thirdly, There are ſome in which we enquire after the perfe& Knowledge of ſome Relation 
acarly approaching ro the exaCt Relation, that is berwixt two or more ſeveral things. 

Fourthbiy, There are fome in which we are content to find a general and indefinite Kelation. 

"Tis evident, Firſt, Thar to reſolve the Queſtions: of the Firſt ſort, and perte&ly to know all. 
the exact Relations of Magnitude and Quality betwixt two or more things; we mult have diftin& 
(eas pertcttly repreſenting them, and compare them together in all the pofſible. manners. We 
may, 1or InRance, refolve all the Queſtions that tend to diſcover the exatt Relations berwixt 2 
and 8, becauſe both Numbers being accurately known may be compared together. as much as is 


necet- 
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Chap. VIII. The Search after Truth. 
neceſſary to know the exact Relations of their Magnitude and Quality. We may know that 5 is 
4 times 2, and that $ and 5 are even, but not ſquare Numhers. Rank 

'Tis plain, Secondly, That to reſolve 2zeſtions of the ſecqnd ſort, and accutately to know fon: 
Relation of Magnitude or 2a/:ty, which is betwixt two or more things z *tis neccttary and fuilic: 
eilt diſtinctly to know thoſe Faces by which they muſt be compared, to diſcover the enquire: 
Relation. For Inſtance, to reſolve Tuch 2xeſtions as tend. tg diſtover ſome exact Relations b«- 
wwixt 4 and 16, as that 4. and 16 are even and ſquare Numbers, it's ſufficient exactly to know 
that 4 and 16 can be divided into equal parts without Fractions, and that both are the product of 
a Number multiplied by it ſelf; and 'tis to no purpoſe to examine what is their true Magnitude; 
It being plain, that to know the exact Relations of Quality betwixt things, a diſtin& Idea or rhe'r 
Quality 1s ſufficient, without thinking on their Magnitude ; and that to know the exact Relations 
of Magnitude, we need not ſearch after the true Quality, an accurate Knowledge of their Mag- 
nitude being all that is required. > _ Fo | 

Thirdly, Ir clearly appears that. to reſolve the Queſtions of the third ſort, or to know ſome 
Relation very near approaching the exaQ Relation that. is betwixt two or ſeveral things it is 
enough nearly to know the Faces by which they muſt be compared, to diſcover the Relation re- 
quired, whether it be of Magnitude or Quality. For Inſtance, i may evidently know that the v 8 
is greater than 2, becauſe I may very near know the true Magnitude of the v 8, but i cannot dii- 
—_— —_ much the v 8 is greater than 2, becauſe I cannot exaQly find our the true Magnitude 
Or the V 8. | ; | 


Laſtly, *Tis evident that to reſolve the Queſtions of the fourth ſort, or to diſcover general and un- 


definite Relations, it is enough to know things in a manner propotion'd to the need we ſtand in of 


comparing them together, to find out the required Relation. So that *tis not neceſſary to the Solu- 
tion of all ſorts of Queſtions, to have very diſtin Ideas of their Terms, or perfectly to know the 
things expreſſed by thoſe words. But our knowledge muſt be the more exaQt, as the Relations 
we ſearch after are more accurate and numerous: For as we have aid in imperfect Queſtions, im- 
pertect Ideas of the things confider'd are ſufficient to reſolve them perfeUtly, that is, as far as they 
reach. And many Queſtions may be reſolved even without any diſtinct Idea of their Terms ; as 
when we are ask'd whether Fire is capable of melting Salt, hardning Clay, reſolving Lead into Va- 
pours, and the like, we underſtand perfeCttly thoſe Queſtions, and may very well ſolve them, though 
we have no diſtin& Idea of Fire, Salt, Clay, £c. Becauſe the Querifts only defire to know, whe- 
ther we are aſcertained: by ſenſible Experiments that Fire produces thoſe Eftects. And therefore 
may receive a ſatisfactory Anſwer, by a knowledge drawn from the Senſes. 


CHAP. VII. 
An Application of the other Rules to particular Queſtions. 


C\llcſtions are of two ſorts, "fome are fimple and others compound. The former may be ſolved 

by the bare Attention of the Mind to the Ideas of the words, in which they are expreſſed : 
but the Solution of the latter muſt he perform'd by comparing them to a third or to many other 
Kdeas. We cannot find out the unknown Relations that are expreſs'd in the Terms of a Queſtion, 
by immediately comparing the Ideas of thoſe Terms, ſince they can neither be joined nor compa- 
red. We mult then have one or ſeveral mean Ideas, that we may make ſuch Compariſons, as are 


neceſla 

EE as the Relations enquired after are more exact and numerous. 

 Fhat Rule is but a Conſequence of the firſt, but of an equal importance with it. For if ex- 
actly to know the Relation of the things compared, ir is neceſſary to have clear and diſtinct Ideas 
of them : It plainly follows from the fame Reaſon, that we muſt have an accurate knowledge 


of the mean Ideas, by which we intend to make our Compariſons ; ſince we muſt diſtin&tly know 


the Relation of meaſure with each of the things meaſured, to find out their Relations. I ſhall 
give ſome Inſtances of it. Tn 

When we pur a piece of Cork, or other ſmall and light Veſſel, in the Water, with a Load- 
ſtone in it, and offer to the North Pole of that Stone the fame Pole of another Magnet which we 
keep in our Hands, we preſently perceive that the former Load-ſtone flies back, as though it were 
Uriven by a violent Wind: *Tis requir'd to diſcover the Cauſe of that Effet. 

Tis plain that to render a Reaſon of tlie Motion of that Load-ſtone, it is not ſufficient to know 
the Relations it has to the other ; for we might perfectly know them all, and yer not underſtand 
how two Bodies could repel each other without meeting. iN 

We muſt therefore examine what are the Things which we diſtinaly conceive capable, accord- 
ing to the Courſe of Nature, of moving Bodies ; for *tis requir'd to find out the narural Cauſe of 
the Motion of a Load-ſtone, which is certainly a Body. And therefore we muſt not have re- 
courſe to any Quality, Form, or Being, which by a clear Knowledge we cannot conceive capable of 
moving Bodies ; neither muſt we aſcribe their Effect to an underttanding Agent, fince we are not 
aflur'd that Incelligences are rhe ordinary Cauſes of the natural Motions of Bodies, and know not 
10 much as whether they can produce Motion. | Ei 
_ Weplainly know that it is a natural Law, that Bodies ſhould move each other when they 
meet : We muſt then endeavour to explain the Motion of the Load-ſtone, by the Fears of ſome 
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ry to diſcover thoſe Relations; taking a fpecial. Care that thoſe mean Ideas be the more clear 
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concurrent Body. *Tis true that ſomething beſides a Body may move it ; but as long as we have —— 


no diſtinct Idea of that Thing, we muſt not admit it as a proper Means to diſcover what is fearch- 
ed after, nor to explain it to others ; for to contrive a Cauſe which none clearly conceives, is not 
ro give account of an Effect. We muſt not then trouble our ſelves to enquire whether there is, or 
is not any other natural Cauſe of the Motion of Bodies, beſides the mutual Impulſe ; but rather 
{uppoſe that tliere is none, and attentively conſider what Bodies may meet with, and move thar 
Load-ſtone. | 

We preſently ſee that it is not mov'd by the Magnet we keep in our Hands, fince it touches it 
not ; but becauſe *tis moy'd only when that Magnet is brought near it, and that it moves not of it 
{e1t, we muſt infer that it is mov'd by ſome ſmall Effluviums, or little Bodies, that proceed from 
that Magnet, and are driven to the other Load-ſtone. 

To difcover thofe Corpuſcles, we muſt not open our Eyes, nor nearly conſider that Magnet , 
for our Senſes might impoſe upon our Reaſon, and make us judge that nothing proceeds our of it; 
hecauſe ive perceive it not. Perhaps we ſhould not teflect that we ſee not the moſt impetuous 
Winds, nor ſeveral other Bodies that produce very ſurprizing Effects : We mult then keep cloſe to 
that clear and intelligible Mears, and carefully examine all the EfteQs of a Load-ſtone, to diſco- 
ver how that Magnet may continually vent {o many little Bodies, without diminiſhing ; for the 
Experiments we {hall make will diſcover, that the {mall Particles that evaporate at one fide, im- 
mediately re-enter through another ; and will ferve to explain all the Difficulties that may be ob- 
jected againſt the Method of ſolving this Queſtion. Bur it muſt be obſerv'd, thar this Medi 
muft not be forſaken, though we ſhould not be able to anfwer fome ObjeCtions proceeding trom 
our lgnorance in ſeverat things. | 

If we defire not to examine why Load-ſtones remove from each other when their Poles of the 
ſame Name are in Oppoſition to each other, but rather why they approach and endeavour to unite 
together when the North Pole of one is oppoſite to the South Pole of the other, the Queſtion will 
be more difficult, and one Med:zm alone will not be ſufficient to refolve it; tor it is not enough 
exactly to know the Relations betwixt the Poles of thoſe two Load-ſtones, nor to have recourſe 
to the Mediym propos'd in the fore-going Queſtion ; for that Means ſeems only fit to hinder the Ef- 
te, whereof the Caule is ſought tor : Neither muſt we propoſe any of thoſe Things that are nor 
clearly known to be the natural and ordinary Cauſes of Corporeal Motion , nor evade the Diffi- 
culty of the Queſtion, by the rambling and uncertain Notion of an Occur 2ality in Load-ſtones, 
by which they attract each other ; for the Mind cannot conceive any ſuch A7rraton in Bodies. 
The Impenetrability of Bodies plainly convinces us, that Motion may be communicated by Im- 
pulſion ; and Experience evidently proves, that it is communicated that way : But there is no Rea- 
{on, nor Experiment, that clearly demonſtrates the Motion of AttraQtion ; for when the true and 
certain Caule of the Experiments, which are alledg'd to prove that ſort of Motion, is found our, 
it is viſible that what appear'd to be done by Artrattion, is produc'd by Impulſion. We muſt not 
therefore inſiſt upon any other Communication of Motion but that effected by Impulſeorr, ſince this 
Way is ſure, and undeniable ; whereas all the others imaginable have at leaſt ſome Obſcurity in 
them. But though it might be demonſtrated, that mere Corporeal Things have ſome other Prin- 
ciples'of Motion beſides the Concourſe of Bodies, this might not however be reaſonably rejetted, 
but muſt rather be infiſted upon preferably to all others, it being the moſt clear, and moſt evident , 
and appearing ſo undeniable, that we may confidently affert, that it has always been receiv'd by 
411 Nations and Ages in the World. - | | 

Experience ſhews, that a Load-ſtone, freely ſwimming upon the Water, draws towards that 
which we keep in our Hands when their different Poles are oppoſite to each other ; we muſt then 
conclude, that the Load-ſtone upon the Water is driven to it. But as the Magnet we hold cannot 
drive the other, ſeeing this other approaches it, and that the free Load-ſtone only moves at the Pre- 
jence of the other Magnet, *tis plain that to reſolve this Queſtion by the receiv'd Principle of the 
_ Communication of Motions, we muſt have recourſe to two Means at leaft. 

The Load-ſtone c approaches the Magnet C, and 
therefore the ſurrounding Air drives it, fince no 
other Body can do it ; that's the firſt Means. The 
Load-ſtone c moves not, except at the Preſence of 
the Magnet C, and therefore the Magnet C nwſt 
needs determine the Air, to drive the Load-ſtone c; 
that's the ſecond Means. *Tis evident theſe two 
Means are abſolutely neceſſary : So that now the 
whole Difficulty conſiſts in joining thoſe two Means 
togerher ; which.may be done two ſeveral Ways ; 

either beginning by. ſomething known in the Air, 
that encompaſles the Load-ſtone c ; or by 'ſome- 
thing known in the Magnet C. en 

It we know that the Parts of the Air are in per- 
petual Agitation, as thoſe of all fluid Bodies uſe 
to be, we ſhall not doubt but they continually 
firike againſt the Load-ſtone c, which they ſur- 
round z bur becauſe rhey ſtrike it equally on all 
tides, they impel it one way no more than another, 

as 
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as long as there is an equal Quantity of Air on all ſides. Ir being 1o, *tis cate to judge-that the 

Magnet C hinders, left there ſhould be as much Air towards a as towards 6, which cannot he done = 
but by its diffuſing ſome other Corpulcles betwixt C and c, and therefore there exhale ſttch Parrticics 

our of both Load-ſtones, which falling up that Space, and carrying away the Air about «”, make 

the Load-ſtone c leſs preſs'd on that fide than on the other ; and ir muſt by conſequence approact. 

the Magnet C, fince all Bodies move towards the fide on which there is the leaſt Preflure or -- 

liltance. | 

But if in the Load-ſtone c, about the Pole «, there were not many Pores fit to receive the finall 
Particles {treaming out of the Pole B of the Magnet C, and too ſmall to admir rholſe of the Air, 
"tis plain that thoie ſmall Particles being more agitated than the Air, fince they are to chaſe ir 
from becwixt the Load-{tones, they would drive the Load-[tone c, and remove it from the Mag- 
net C: Therefore, fince the Load-ſtone c approaches to, or removes from the Magnet C., accord- 
ing as they are oppos'd by ditterent or the ſame Poles, we mult needs infer that the Polcs and 5 
of the Load-ſtone c are full of different Pores ; otherwile, the ſmall Particles iffuing out ot the 
Magnet C could not have a free Paſſage, without impelling the Load-ſtone c ar rhe fide o, nor 
would they repel it at the fide 6, Whac I fay of one of theſe Load-ſtones, muſt be underſtood of 
the other. | | | 

'Tis plain that we always learn ſomething by that Method of Arguing from clear Ideas, and un- 

deniable Principles : For we have diſcover'd that the Air which environs the Load-ſtone c, was 
d:iven from thence by Corpuſcles perpetually owing our of the Pores of both Load-ſtones ; whiclt 
Corpulcles find a tree Paſlige at one ſide, bur are ſhut out at the other. If we delir'd nearly to 
diſcover the Bigneſs and Figure of the Pores of the Load-ftone through which thoſe Particles pals, 
we ought to make other Experiments ; but that would lead us to Subjects which we intend not to 
trear 08 The Curious may conſult des Cartess Principles of Philoſophy : T only obſerve, as an 
fntiwer to an Objection which will preſently be made againſt this Hypothefrs ;, that is, Why thoſe 
finall Particles cannot re-enter through the Pores from whence they came © That belides that the 
Pores of the Load-ftones may be ſuppos'd to be wrought like the Channelling of a Screw, which. * 
may pruduce the propos'd Ettect ; it may be ſaid ikewile, that the {mall Branches, of which thoſe 
Pores are made, bend one way to obey and yield to the Motion of rhe entring Particles ; whereas 
they ſtand on end.. and ſhut them out another way : So that we muſt not be ſurpriz'd ar this Dit- 
terence betwixt the Pores of the Load-ſtone; for it may be explain'd in ſeveral manners, and the 
only Difficulty conſiſts in chuſing the beſt. 
_ If we had endeavour'd to reſolve the fore-mention'd Queſtion, beginning with the Corpuſcles 
that are ſuppos'd to ſtream out of the Magnet C, we ſhould have found the fame ; and likewiſe 
diſcover'd that Air is compos'd of an infinite Number of Parts that are in a perpetual Motion, with- 
out which it would be impoſlible that the Load-ſtone c could approach the Magnet C. I infiſt nor 
on the Explication of this, becauſe there is no Difficulty in ir. | 

Here follows a Queſtion more compound and complicate than the fore-going ; for the Sohition 
of which, *tis neceſſary tro make uſe of many Rules. *Tis asK'd, IWhich may be the Natural and 
Mechanical Cauſe of the Motion of our Members. | 

The Idea of Natural Cauſe is clear and diſtinct when underſtood, as I have explain'd ic in the 
former Queſtion : But the Words, Motion of our Members, are equivocal and confus'd, becauſe 
tacre are ſeveral Tuch Motions ; ſome being Voluntary, others Natural, and others Convulfive. 
There are allo difterent Members in the Humane Body ; and therefore, according to the firſt Rule, 
I muſt asx&, Of which of theſe Morions the Caule is requir'd from me? Bur it rhe Queſtion be 
left undetermin'd, and to my Diſcretion, I examine it after this manner. 

I attentively confider the Properties of thoſe Mctions ; and diſcovering at firſt that Voluntary 
Motions are ſooner perform'd than Convullive, I infer that their Cauſe is different, and therefore 
thar I may and muſt examine the Queſtion by Parts, for it ſeems to require a long Diſcuſſion. 

_ Ireftrain then my ſelf to conſider only Voluntary Motions ; and becauſe ſeveral of our Members 

are cmploy'd about them, 1 content my ſelf for the preſent with the Conſideration of the Arm. 
I obſerve thar it is compos'd of ſeveral Muſcles, which are moſt or all in Action when we raiſe 
{o-nething trom the Ground, or remove it from one place to the other : But I only inſift upon one, 
being willing to ſuppoſe that the others are very near faſhion'd after the ſame manner. I inform 
my ſelt of its Texture and Shape by ſome Book of Anatomy, or rather by the ſenſible Sight of its 
Fibres and Tendons, which I cauſe to be diffected in my preſence, by ſome skiltul Anatomiſt, to 
whom [I put all the Queries which, in the ſequel, may exhibir ro my Mind a Medium to find our 
what | ſcek tor. 

After ſuch a ſerious Conſideration, I cannot doubt but the Principle of the Motion of my Arm 
depends on the Contraction of its Muſcles which compoſe it. I am likewiſe content, leſt I ſhould 
puzzle my felt with roo:many Ditliculties, to ſuppoſe, according to the common Opinion, that 
this Contration is perform'd-by the Animal Spirits, which filling up the Ventricle'ot thoſe Mul- 
cles, may cauſe their Extremities to come nearer. Now the whole Queition concerning Voluntary * 
Motion is reduc'd to this Points How the ſmall Quantity of Animal Spirits which are contain'd in 
our Arm, may ot the Command of the TVill, fo ſuddenly ſwell the Aluſcles, as to afford a ſufficicnt 
91rengt!) to lift up en Hundred Weight, or more. NY 

Upon an attentive Reflexion thereupon, the firſt Means that offers it ſelf to the Imagination, 
is commonly that of a quick and violent Fermentation, hike to that of Gun-powder, or of ſome 
Liquors filFd with Volatile $alt, when they are me with others that are Acid, or FE z 
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hxed Salr. A finall quantity of Gun-powder is able, when Kindled, to raiſe not only an Hur- 
dred Weight, but even a Tower, and a Mountain. Earrhquakes, that overthrow Cities, and 
it1ke whole Countries, proceed from Spirits kindling under the Ground, almoſt as Gun-powder 
So thar ſuppoſing in the Arm ſuch a Cauſe of the Fermentation and Dilatarion of the Spirits, it 
may be look'd upon as the Principle of that Force, by which Men perform 1o ſudden and violent 
Motions. | | 
But as we ought to miſtruſt thoſe Means that are ofter'd to the Mind by the Senſes, and of 
vihich we have no clear and evident Knowledge, ſo we muſt not eafily admir this ; tor it is not 
ſufficient to give. an Account of the Strength and Quickneſs of our Motions, by a Compariton : 
For this is both -a confus'd, and impertect Account ; becauſe we are here to explain a volunta- 
ry Motion, and Fermentation is not {o. The Blood is exceedingly fermented in Fevers, and we 
Cannot hinder it : The Spirits are inflam'd and agitated in the Brain, but we cannor rule their 
Aciration, nor "leſſen it by our Defire. When a Man moves the Arm ſeveral Ways, a Thouſand 
Fermentations, great and ſmall, ſwift and flow, ought to begin, and (what 1s harder to ex- 
plain) ro end Hhkewife in a Moment, as often and as ſoon as it is defir'd, it this Hypotheſis 
were true. Befides, Thoſe Fermentations ought not to diffipate all their Matter, but need al- 
ways be ready to take Fire. When a Man has walk'd Twenty Miles, how many Thouſand times 
mult the Mulcles, employ'd in walking, have been fll'd and empty'd ; and what a vaſt quantity 
of Spirits would be requir'd, it Fermenration ſhould diſhpate and deaden them 1o often ? And 
therefore this Suppoſirion is inſurſicient to explain ſuch Motions of our Body as entirely depend 
upon our Vil. — 
"Tis plain that the prefent Queſtion may be reduc'd to this Problem of Mechanicks, To fd 
vet by Paeumatick Engines a Means to overcome ſuch a Force as an Hundred Weight by another 
Force, though never fo ſmall ;, as that of an Ounce Weight : And that the Application of that ſmall 
Foree may produce the defir'd Effetf, at the Diſcretion of the Will. The Solution of that Problem 


iS cafe, and rhe Demonſtration of it clear. 


ir may be fold by a Veſſel which hath two Orifices, one of which is a little more than 1500 
times larger than rhe orher, in which the Pipes of two equal Bellows are inſerted ; and let a Force 
preciſely 16co times ſtronger than the other be apply'd to the Bellows of the larger Mouth, for 
then the Force 16c0 times weaker ſhall overcome the ſtronger. The Demonſtration of which is 
clear in Mechanicks, fince the Forces are not exactly in a reciprocal Proportion with their Mouths , 
and that the Relation of the weaker Force to the ſmaller Mourh, is greater than the Relation of the 


{kronger Force to the larger Mouth. 


Bur to ſolve rhis Problem by an Engine which ſets better before the Eyes the Effect of the Muſ- 
cles, than the Former : We muſt blow a little in a Foot-ball. and hinder the Air from going out 
with a Sucker ; then put upon that Foot-ball, half full of Wind, a Stone of 5 or 600 weight ; 
or having ſer 1: on a Table, lay on it a Board, and on that Board a huge Stone, or cauſe a heavy 
Man to fit upon the Board, cioving him to hold by ſomething, that he may fit the faſter upon 
the ring Foot-ball ; for it you blow again into it only with the Mouth. it will raiſe the Stone 
that comprelles ir, or the Man that fits upon it. The Reaſon of this is, that the Mouth of the 
Foot-ball is fo ſmall, or at leaſt muſt be fuppos'd fo, in comparifon to the Capaciouſneſs of the 
Foot-ball rhat wirhftands the Weight of the Stone, that by ſuch means a very ſmall, is able to over- 
come a very great Force. 

It we allo conſider that Breath alone is capable of violently driving a Leaden Ball through a 
long and- {trait Trunk, becauſe rhe Strength of the Breath is not diſfipated, but continually re- 
new'd, it will vitibly appear, thar the neceſſary Proportion betwixt the Mouth and the largeneſs 
of the Foot-ball being ſuppos'd, Breath alone may overcome a very confiderable Force. 

If we therefore conceive that the whole Mufcles, or each of the Fibres of which they are made, 
ave, as this Foot-ball, a competent Capacity to admit Animal Spirits, that the Pores through 
which thoſe Spirits low are yet proportionably ſtraiter than the Neck of a Bladder, or the Aper- 
ture of the Foot-ball ; that the Spirits are detain'd in, or driven through the Nerves, almoſt as the 
Breath through a Trunk ; that the Spirits are more agitated than the Air of the Lungs, and dri- 
ven with a greater Violence to the Muſcles than it is in a Bladder ; we ſhall perceive that the Mo- 

'0n of the Spirits which are diſpers'd through the Muſcles, can conquer the Force of the heavieſt 
Weight we carry ; and that if we cannot move other more ponderous, this Want of Strength pro- 
cceds not 10 much trom the Spirits, as from the Fibres and Membranes of which the Mulicles are 
compos'd, which would burſt ſhould we make too great an Effort. Befides, If we obſerve that 
by the Laws of the Union betwixt Soul and Body, the Motion of thoſe Spirits, as to their Deter- 
———_—_y depends on the Will of Man, we ſhall ſee that the Motion of the Arm muſt needs be vo- 
untary. 

'Tis true that we move our Arm fo readily, that it ſeems, at firſt ſight, incredible that the 
Coutie of the Spirits into the Muſcles ſhould be ſo ſwift as to efte&t that Motion. But we 
ougnt to conhider that thoſe Spirits are extremely agitated, always ready to paſs from one Muſcle 
to another ; and that a ſmall quantiry of that Spirituous Liquor may ſufficiently ſwell them up, 
10 as to move them, or to litt up from rhe Ground ſomething very light: For we cannor raiſe 
great Weights very rcadily, becauſe that Efort requires a great ſtretching and 1v:ciling of the 
Mutcles, which cannor be perform'd by the Spirits thar are in the neighbouring, or Aragoniſt 
Mulicles ; and therctore fome Time is requir'd to call in more Spirits to their help, and in ſuch a 
Quanrirv, as that they may be able to withſtand the Heavinelz of the Weight, Thus we ſee bor 
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thoſe that are loaden cannot run, and that a ponderous thing is not hited up from the Ground ſo 
readily as a Straw. | 

It we conlider that thoſe that are of a fiery Temper, or heated with Wine. are quicker than 
others z that amongſt living Creatures, thoſz whoſe Spirits are more agitated, as Birds, move 
{witter than thoſe in which Blood is colder, as 1t is in Frogs; and that in ſome of them, as the 
Chamelion, the Tortoiſe, and ſome Inſects, rhe Spirits are fo little agitated, thar their Mulcles arc 
nor ſooner filPd than a Foot-ball would be by the Breath of a Man. AlI theſe things being well ob- 
terv'd, may probably make our Explication acceptable. 

Bur though thar part of the Queſtion propos'd which concerns Voluntary Motions be ſufficient- 
ly reſoly'd, yet we mult not affert that ir is fully and perfectly, or that nothing elſe in our Body 
contributes to thoſe Motions beftides what has been mention'd ; for moſt probably there are a Thou- 
{an1 Springs rhar facilitate them, which will for ever be unknown, even to thoſe who give a better 
Gueſs upon the Works of God. 

The ſecond Part of the Queſtion to be examin'd concerns the Natural Motions, or thoſe that 
have nothing extraordinary in them, as Convulfions have ; but are abſolutely neceſſary to rhe Pre- 
tervation of our Machine, and conſequently altogether independent on our Will. 

[ firſt confider with all the poſhble Atrention, what Motions have thoſe Conditions, and whe- 
ther they are pertectly alike : And as I quickly perceive that they are for the moſt part different 
trom each other, leſt I ſhould perplex my ſelf with too many things, I ſhall only infift upon the 
Motion of the Heart z which, of all the inward Parts, 1s the beſt known, and its Motions the 
molt ſcnfible. Whilſt I examine its Conſtruction, I oblerve two Things, amongſt many others : 
Firlt, Thar it is compos'd of Fibres, as the other Muſcles : And Secondly, Thar there are two re- 
markable Cavicies in it: And therefore I judge that irs Motion may be perform'd by means of the 
4 nimal Spirits, fince ir is a Muſcle; and that the Blood terments and dilates in it, fince it has 
Cavirics. The firſt of theſe Judgments is founded upon what 1 have faid before : The ſecond, 
upon the Heart's being much hotter than any other Parts of the Body ; and that ir diftuſes Hear, 
together with Blood, into all our Members ; and that tholz two Ventricles could neither be 
torm'd, nor preſerv'd, but by the Dilatation of the Blood : So that they are ſubſervient to the 
Cauſe that has produc'd them. T can then give a ſufficient Reaſon of the Motion of the Hearr, 
by the Syirits that agitate, and the Blood that dilates it, during the Fermentation : For though 
the Cauſe I alledge of its Motion ſhould not be true, yet I plainly ſee that it is ſufficient to pro- 
duce It. 

It may be, that the Principle of Fermentation or Dilatation of Liquors is not ſo well known to 
all Readers, as that I may pretend to have explain'd an Effect, by generally ſhewing thar it pro- 
ceeds from Fermentation : But all particular Queſtions are not to be refolv'd by aſcending to the 
firſt Cauſe, though that may be done too, and a true Syſtem on which all rs Eftects depend, 
diſcover d, provided we only infiſt upon clear Ideas. Bur that Way of Philofophizing is neither 
the exacteſt, nor yer the ſhorreſt. 

To comprehend this, it muſt be obſerv'd that there are Queſtions of two forts ; in the firſt, ir 
is requir'd to diſcover the Nature and Properties of fome Thing ; in the others, we only defire to 
know whether a Thing has fuch or ſuch Properties ; or if we know it has, we defire only to dil- 
cover what is the Cauſe of them. 

To ſolve the Queſtions of the firſt fort, we muſt conſider Things in their Birth and Original, 
and conceive that they are always produc'd by the moſt fimple and natural Ways : Bur the Solu- 
tion of the others requires a very diflerent Method, for they muſt be refolv'd by Suppoſitions ; 
and then we muſt examine whether thoſe Suppoſttions induce into any Abſurdity, or whether they 
lead to any Fruth plainly and clearly known. 

For inſtance, We defire to diſcover the Properties of the Row/er, or ſome one of the Conick 
Sefions : We muſt confider thoſe Lines in their Generation, and form them by the moſt fimple 
and lealt perplexing Ways; for thar is the beft and ſhorteſt Means to diſcover their Nature and 
Properties. We eafily ſee that the Subtendent of the Row/er is equal to the Circle whence ir is 
form'd : And if we diſcover not many of its Properties that way. *ris becauſe the Circular Line 
that produces ir is not ſufficiently known. But as to Lines merely Marhemarical, the Relations 
of which may be more clearly known, ſuch as are Conick Seftions ; *tis ſufficient tor the diſcover- 


ing a vaſt Number of their Properties, ro conſtder rhem®in their” Generation ; Only we muſt ob-- 


ſerve, that as they may be produc'd by a Regular Motion ſeveral Ways, fo all ſorts of Generation 
are not equally proper to enlighten the Mind ; that the moſt fimple are the belt; and rhar ir of: 
ren happens, notwirhftanding that ſome particular Methods are fitter than others, to demonſtrate 
lome particular Properties. | 

But when it is not requir'd to diſcover in general the Properties of a Thing, but to know whe- 
ther ſuch a Thing has fuch a Property ; then we muſt ſuppoſe that it actually enjoys ir, and care- 
fully examine the Conſequences of thar Suppoſition, whether ir induces into a maniteſt Abſurdi- 
ty, or leads to an undeniable Truth, that may ſerve as a Means to find our whar is fought for. 
Thar is the Method which Geomerricians uſe to ſolve rheir Problems : They ſuppoſe whar they 
ſeek, and examine what will follow of ic; they attentively conitder rhe Relarions thar reſulr trom 
the Suppoticion ; they repreſent all thoſe Relarions thar contain the Conditions of the Problem, 


by Equations, and then reduce thoſe Eqzrations, according to the uſual Rules ; 10 thar whar 1s 


unknown, -is found equal ro one or ſeveral Things pertectly knovpn. 
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I fay therefore, that when ris requir'd to diſcover in general the Nature of Fire, and of the dit- 
fercn Ferinentations, which are the moſt univerſal Cauſes of natural Eftects, the ſhorteſt and 1u- 
reſt Way is :o examine them in their Principle. We muſt conſider the Formarion of the moſt agi- 
raced Bodies, the Motion of which is diffus'd into thoſe that ferment. We muſt by clear Ideas, 
and by the moſt fimple Ways, examine what Motion may produce in Matter. And becauſe Fire 
ind the various Fermentarions are very general Things, and conſequently depending upon tew 
C:uſes, there will be no need of conſidering very long what Matter 1s able to pertorm when ani. 
mated by Motion, to find out the Nature of Fermentation in its very Principle z and we ſhall 
learn withall ſeveral other Things, altogether requiſite to the Knowledge of Phyſicks : Whereas 
he that would. in ſuch a Queſtion argue trom Szppoſetions, 1o as to alcend to the firſt Cauſes, ever! 
to the Laws of Nature, by which all rhings are form'd, would make a great raany of hem thac 
ſhould prove falſe and unprofitable. I ED | : 

{e might perhaps diſcover that the Cauſe of the Fermentation is the Motion of an inviſible 
Matter; communicated to the agitated Parts of Matter : For ris ſufficiently known, that Fire and 
the various Fermentations of Bodies, conſiſt in their Agitarion ; and that by the Laws of Nature; 
Bodies receive their immediate Motion only from their meeting with others that are more agita- 
ted : So that he might diſcover that there is an inviſible Matter, the Motion of which is commu- 
nicated to viſible Bodies by Fermentation. Bur *tis morally impoſſible thar he ſhould ever, by his 
Suppoſirions find out how all that 1s perforn'd ; which however is not {o hard to do, when we 
examine the Formation of Elements, or of Bodies, of which there is a greater Number of the ſame 
Nature as is to be ſeen in Monſieur des Cartes's Syſtem. 

The Third Part of the Queſtion concerning Conyulfive Motions, will not be very difficult to 
ſolve, if we ſuppoſe that there are in our Bodies Animal Spirits ſuſceptible of Fermentation x 
and withall, Humours ſo piercing, as to infinuate themſelves into the Pores of the Nerves, 
through which the Spirits are diftusd into the Mulcles; provided always that we pretend nor 
to determine the true Texture and Diſpoſition of thoſe inviſible Parts that contribute to theſe 
Convuihons. 9 .- : | 

When we have ſeparated a Muſtle from the reft of the Body, and hold it by the two Ends, we 
{enfibly perceive that it endeavours to contraQt it ſelf when prick'd in the Middle. *Tis likely 
chac this depends on the Conſtruction of the imperceptible Parts, of which it is made ; which 
are a5 10 inany Springs determin'd to {ome certain Motions, by that of Compunction. But who can 
be ſure te his found our the true Diſpoſition of the Parts employ'd in the Produttion of that Mo- 
£10n 3 and who can give an uncontroverted Demonſtration of 1t? Certainly that appears altogether 
impotible, rhough perhaps by long thinking we might imagine ſuch a Conftruction of Muſcles, 
as would be fic ro perform all the Motions we know them to be capable of; we mult not therefore 
pretend to determine the true Conſtruction of the Muſcles. However, becauſe it cannot be rea- 
{onably doubred, bur that there are Spirits ſuſceptible of ſome Fermentation, by the Mixture of 
4 very {ubtile heterogeneous Martrter ; and that acriminious and pungent Humours may creep into 
the Nerves, that Hypothefis may be ſuppos'd. FE 

Now to proceed to the Solurion of the Queſtion propos'd : We muſt firſt examine how many 
ſorts of Convulhive Motions there are ; and becauſe their Number is indefinite, we muſt infiſt on 
the Principal, the Cauſes of which ſeem to be different : We muſt confider in what Parts they are 
made, what Dileaſes promee and follow them ; whether they are attended with Pain, or free 
from it; and above all, what are the Degrees of their Swiftneſs and Violence ; for ſome are ve- 
ry {iwift and violent; others are very {witr, bur not violent ; a third fort are violent, and not ſwift, 
and others again are tree from both theſe Symproms : Some finiſh and begin afreſh perpetually, 
others keep the Parts rigid and unmoveable for ſome time ; and others deprive us of their Ule, 
and altogether deform them. 

All this being well weigh'd, it will be no hard matter to explain in general, after what has been 
{xid concerning Natural and Voluntary Motions, how the Convulfive are perform'd : For if we 
conceive that ſome Matter, capable of fermenting the Spirits, mixes with thoſe contain'd in a 
Muſcle, it muſt needs {well up. and produce in that part a Convulſive Motion. Ss 

It thar Motion may eafily be refiſted, *ris a ſign that the Nerves are not yet obſtruted by any 
Humour, ſince we may empty the Muſcle of the Spirits that have enter'd into ir, and determine 
them to {well up the oppolite Muſcle. But if we cannot do it, we muſt conclude that pungent 
and piercing Humours have ſome part at leaſt in that Motion : Even it may often happen that thoſe 
Humours are the only Cauſe of Convulſions, ſince they may determine the Courſe of the Spirits 
ro lome certain Mulcles, by opening ſome Paſſages that convey them, and ſhutting others : Be- 
lides, that they may contract the Tendons and Fibres, by penetrating their Pores. 

Wazn a very ponderous Weight hangs at the end of a Rope, it may conſiderably be rais'd by 
only wetting that Cord ; becauſe the Particles of Water penetrating as ſo many little Wedges be- 
twixt the Threads of the Rope, ſhorten ir by dilating it : So the piercing and pungent Humours, 
infinuaring into. the Pores of the Nerves, contratt them, ſtretch the Parts to which they are tied, 
and produce in the Body Convulfive Motions, that are extremely flow, violent and painful, and 


and often leave the Parr ſadly diſtorted tor a long rime. 
/\s ro the Convulfive Motions that are very ſwift, they are caus'd by the Spirits ; but it is not 
necetlary that rhoſe Spirits ſhould receive any Fermentation ; 'tis cnough thar rae Conduits, through 


which thev pals, be more open at one ſilo than at the other, 
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When all the Parts of the Body are in their natural Situation, the Animal Spirics diffuſe them- 
ſelves equally and readily through them, according to the Neceſhties of the Machine, and taith- 
tully perform the Orders of the VVill. Burt when Humours difturb the Diſpoſition of the Brain, 


Ax . 
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alrer or variouſly move the Apertures of. the Nerves, or penetrate into the Muſcles, they agitate 
their Springs ; and the Spirits dittufing into thoſe Parts after a new and unuſual manner, produce 
extraordinary Motions, without the Conſent of the Will. 

However, w2 may often, by a ſtrong Reſiſtance, hinder ſome of thoſe Motions, and inſenfi- 
bly diminiſh the Traces that produce them, even when the 'Habir is wholly torm'd. Thoſe that 
look carctully to themſelves, find lirtle Difficulty in preventing Grimaces, unbecoming Geſtures, 
and a fouriit; Countenance, rhough their Body have a Diſpoſicion to them ; and may even con- 
quer chem witen {ftrengrthen'd by Habit, but with a great deal more Ditficulty ; for ſuch Diſpoſi- 

_ tions ſhould always be oppos'd in their Birth, and before the Spirits have traced out a Way not 
eaiie to be flopp'd up. | 

The Caule of thoſe Motions is often in the agitated Muſcle, and proceeds from ſome pungent 
Humour, or fermenting Spirits z bur we mult judge that ic.is in the Brain, eſpecially when the 
Colvulfions agirate not one or two parts of the Body, but moſt or all; and withall, in ſeveral 
Diſeates which alter the natural Conftirution of rhe Blood and Spirits. | 

*Tis true, that one Nerve often having ditterent Branches, which diſperſe throngh Parts of the 
Body very remoie, as into the Face and Bowels, ir ſometimes happens that a Convullion, the 
Cauſe of which lies in a Parr to which ſome one of thole Branches reſorts, may have Communi- 
cation with zheſe to which other Branches reach, without proceeding from the Brain, and with- 
out a Corrupiion of the Spirits. | ; 

But when the Convulfive Motions are common to moſt Parts of the Body, we mult needs ſay, 
either thac the Spirits ferment in a very extraordinary manner, or that the Order and Diſpoficion 
of the Parts of the Brain is dilturb'd, or rhat it proceeds from both Cauſes together. I ſhall nor 
infiit any longer upon rhis Queſtion, becauſe it grows 1o compound, and depending on ſo many 
things, when we enter into Particulars, that it cannot eatily be made ſerviceable to a clear Expli- 
cation of rhe ixcules we have given. | 

nere iS no Science which may ſupply us with more Examples, to ſhew the Uſefulneſs of rhoſe 
Rules, than Geometry, and elpecially Algebra, lince theſe two Sciences make a perpetual Ule of 
them. Geometry plainly ditcovers the Necefhity always to begin with the molt fimple Things, 
nd which include the leaſt Number of Relations: Ir always examines rhoſe Relations by Meaſures 
thac are clearly known ; ir takes oft whatever is unſerviceable to diſcover them ; it divides into 
Paris Compound Qucettions, diſpoles thoſe Parts, and examines them in order. In ſhort, The on- 
ly Fault to be tourd in this Science is, as I have obſerv'd elſewhere, that it affords no conve- 
nient Means to abridge ideas, and diſcover'd Relations : So that though it regulates the Imagina- 
tion, and makes the Mind exact ; yet it increaſes not its Extent very much, neither does it give a 
Cavacicy to diſcover very compound Truths. _ | 
Bur 4/7e6ra, continually teaching to abridge, and in the ſhorteſt Way imaginable, Ideas and 
their xclacions, extremely improves the Capacity of the Mind ; for nothing 1o compound can be 
conce vu in the kelations of Magnitudes, but the Mind may diſcover it in time by the Means is 
att0z4s., when we know the Way that ought to be taken. | N | | 
Tac j;th Kule, and rhe following, which ſpeak of the Method of abridging Ideas, concern on- 
ly that Science, for none elſe has a convenient Way of abridging them ; ſo that I ſhall nor inſiſt 
upon their Explication. Thoſe who have a great Inclinarion for Mathemaricks, and defire to give 
their Mind all the Force and Extent it is capable of, and to put themſelves into a State of diſco- 
yering, without a Tutor, an infinite Number of new Truths, will perceive, it they earneſtly ap- 
ply themſelves to Algebra, that the Uſefulneſs of that Science, as to the Enquiry after Truth, 

roceeds from its obſerving the Rules we have preſcrib'd. But I muſt advertiſe, that by A/gebra, 
| eſpecially underſtand that which des Cartes and ſome others have made uſe of. 

Before the Concluſion of this Book, I ſhall ſer down an Example ſomewhar ar large, to ſhew 
the Uſefulneſs of the whole Treatiſe : I ſhall repreſent by ir the Advances of a Man who, in the 
DiſcuſFon of an important Queſtion, endeavours to free himſelf from Prejudices ;-1 ſhall ar tirlt 
make him fall into ſome Faults, that they may excite the Remembrance of what has been laid elſe- 
where : Bur at laſt, his Attention leading him to the Truth enquir'd after, 1 induce him Tpeaking 
poſitively, and as one who pretends to have fſoly'd the Queſtion he examin'd. 


*. 
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CHAP. IX. 
The laſt Inſtance to ſhew the Uſefulneſs of this Treatiſe, wherein-the Cauſe of 


the Unon of Parts in Bodies, and withall, the Rules of the Communica- | 
tion of Motion, are examin d. L 


RAYS we uniced together three different Ways, by Continuity, Contiguity, and in a third man- 
{ I nz, rhac has no particular Name ; becaule it {eldom happens, I ſhall call ir by the general 
: Term of Union, | | 

Y | By 
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By: Co-21inwity, or by the Cauſes of it, I underſtand ſomewhat or other which caules the Parts 
of 2 Body to hold fo ſtrongly together, that we mult uſe violence to ſeparate them; for which 
Reaton they are look'd upon as a Whole. 

3y Cortiguity | underſtand that, whatever it is, which makes me judge that two Bodies touciy 
one another immediately, ſo as that there is nothing betwixt them ; though 1 judge not that they 
are frictly united, becaule I may eafily feparate them. 

By the third Word, Union, 1 underſtand ſomething or_other which makes two Glatles, or two 
Marble-Stones, whoſe ſurfaces are well rub'd and poliſhed upon each other, to adhere together, 10 
4s that though they can eaſily be ſeparated, by making them glide over one another, yer we hind 
{ome reftitance when we endeavour to do it in another manner. | 

Now the{2 rwo united Glaſſes, or Marble-ftones, cannot be ſaid to be cont19uows, becaule they 
are not conceived as a Whole, ſince they may eafily be ſeparated ſome certain way. Neither is 
this a Contieurity, though ic be fomething very like it, becauſe thoſe two pieces of Glaſs, or Mar- 
ble, are ſtrictly enough united, and even more than the Parts of ſoft and liquid Bodies, as thoſe 
of Burrer and Warer. | 

Thule Words being thus explained; we muſt now enquire aſter the Cauſe that unites Bodies, 
and the difierence betwizt Coatinuny, Contiguity, and the Union of Bodies, taken in this particu- 
lar Senſe : 1 fall firft ſeek the cauſe of Continuity, or that, I don't know what, which unites the 
Parts of a Body, and links them ſo ſtrictly together, that violence muſt be uſed to ſeparate them, 
and that they are look'd upon as making together but one Whole. 1 hope that this Caule being 
found out, it will prove no hard task to diſcover the reſt. | | 

It fees now neceffary to me, that this, I don't know what, which hinds even the ſmalleſt- 
Parts of that piece of Iron I hold in my Hands, ſhould be ſomething very powertul, fince I muſt 
ale a very great Force to break oft a ſmall Part of it. But am not I extremely miſtaken, for may 
nor that ditliculty I find in breaking the leaſt piece of this Iron, come from my Weaknels, and 
not irom the Refiſtance of the Iron ? And indeed, I remember, I have formerly uſed a greater vio- 
lence than 1 now do, to break a piece of Iron like this ; and it I fell fick, it might happen that 
my utmoſt endeavours could not pertorm it. I ſee therefore that I muſt not Judge abſolutely of 
the firmacſs with which the Parts of Iron are Joyned together, by the endeavours I make to 
dil-anice them, bur only judge that they ftick very ſtrictly to each other in relation to my 
lirle Strength, or that they nang more firmly together than the Parts of my Fleſh ; fince the Senſe 
of Pain I icel in uſing too much Force advertiſes me, I ſhall ſooner diſunite the Parts of my Bo- 
dy, tnan thole of the Iron. 

Theace 1 conclude, That as I am not abſolutely ſtrong nor weak, ſo Iron and other Bodies are 
10t abſolutely hard or flexible ; but only in reference to the Cauſe that atts upon them. And that 
my E1:deavours cannot be a Rule to meaſure the Degrees of Force, that muſt be uſed to overcome 
the Rehiſtance and Hardneſs of Iron; fince Rules muſt be unvariable; whereas thoſe Endeavours 
vary, according to the Time, the plenty of Animal Spirits, and the Hardneſs of Fleſh; for, at- 
ter all, 1 cannor always produce the ſame Effet by the ſame Endeavours. 

This Contideration frees me from a Prejudice, that made me imagine ſtrong Bands to unite the 
Parts of Bodies, which Bands perhaps are not in being, and I hope it will not -be unprofitable 
hereaiter : for 1 am wonderfully apr to judge of all things with relation ro my ſelf, and to tollow 
the Imprefſions of my Senfes, of which I ſhall more carefully beware. But ler us proceed. 

Having thought tome Time, and ſearch'd with ſome Application, the Cauſe ot this ſtrict Union, 
withour teing able to diſcover it; 1 find my ſelf inclin'd by my own natural Lazineſs, to judge, 
as ſeveral others do, that it is the Form of Bodies that preſerves the Union betwixt their Parts, 
or the Friendihip and Inclination they have for ſuch as are alike to them: And to form other judge- 
ments ot like nature; nothing being more convenient than ſometimes to ſuffer our ſelves to be 1e- 
duc'd, and to become Learned on a ſidden, with little Expence. | 

ut 1 intend to believe nothing but what I know, nor to ſufter my ſelf to be caſt down by my 
own Lazinels, nor to yield to bare Glimpſes. Let us theretore lay aſide thoſe Forms and Incli- 
auticns, of which we have no diſtin and particular, but only confuſed and general Ideas, which 


 Methinks we ouly iframe with reference to, our Nature, and the Exiſtence of which ſeveral Per- 


{ons, and perhaps whole Nations, do not own. But methinks I ſee the Cauſe of this ſtrict Union 
of the Faris which make up hard Bodies, without admitting any thing in it, bur what all the 
World grants; or at leaſt, whart all the World diſtin&ly conceives to be poſſible. For every one 
diltincily concelves, thar all Bodies are compoſed, or may be compoled of {mall Parts : Ir ma 
then te thar lome ſhall be crooked and branched. and be able, as many little Ferters,. ſtrongly to 
noid others, or that they ſhall be fo intricared amongſt each others Branches, that it will nor be 
ealie to dilunite them. . | | 

[ ain {o much the apter to yield to this Thought, as I ſee vifible Parts of the groſs Bodies, hold 
and bind one another this way. But TI can ſcarce ſufficiently miſtruſt my Prejudices and Impreſſion 
or my Senfcs. I muſt therefore more ſtrictly examine this Matter, and enquire aiter the Reaſon, 
why even th? minuteſt and laſt folid Parts of Bodies, in ſhorr, even the Pairs of every one of 


| thele little Bands, hang together : For they cannot be united by other ſmaller Bands ; fince I ſup- 


pole them to be folid. Or it 1 fay they are united in that Manner, it will reaſonably be asKk'd, 
What unices theſe others together ? and 1o in infinitum. | 


= 
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So that the Difficulty of the Queſtion now is, 
how the Parts of thoſe little Fetrers, or of thoſe B P | 
branched Parts, can be fo ftrictly united. as they 
are z 4, for inſtance, with B, which 1 ſuppoſe to 
be Parts of a little Band Or, which is the ſame 
thing, (Bodies being ſo much the more hard, as 
they are the more ſolid and lefs porous, ) the Que- 

{tion at preſent is, to know how the Parts of a Co- 

lumn being made of ,Matter without Pores, can be h A 
{o ftrongly Joined together, and compole a very : 
hard Body; lince it cannot be ſaid that the Parts \ 

ot this Column hang together by ſmall Fetters; Þ om — .Q 
for being without Pores, they have no particular 
igure. | 

_ 1 am again extremely apt to ſay, that this Column is hard by its Nature; or that the ſinall 
Ferters, of which hard Bodies are made up, are Artoms, the Parts of which cannot be divided ; 
as being the Eilential and laſt Parts of Bodies, and eflenrially crooked, branched, or of a perplex'd 
Figure. Bur I freely own this is not ſolving the Difticulty, and thart laying afide my Prejudices, and 
the illuſions of my Senſes, I ſhould be in rhe wrong, ro have Recourle to an abſtracted Form, and to 
embrace a Phantaſm of Logick, for the Cauſe I enquire atter. I mean, I ſhould be in the wrong 
ro conceive, as fomerhing real and diſtinct, the rambling or indefinite Idea of Nature or EiJence ; 
vhica exprefles nothing but what is known to us; and fo to take an abſtracted univerſal Form 
tor the Phylical Caule of a real Eftect: for there are Two things which 1 cannot too much mi- 
{iralt. The j7/t is, The Impreffion of my Senſes; and the azber, My Readinels to take abſtract- 
ed Natures, ard general Ideas of Logick, for real and particular, by which rwo Principles of Er- 
rour | remember to have been often ſeduc'd. 

For to return to the Ditkculcy in hand; *tis not poſſible to conceive how thole little Fetters 
ſhould be indivifivle by their own Ftlence and Nature, nor conſequently how they ſhould be in- 
ilexible; fince, on the contrary, I conceive them moſt diviſible, nay, neceſiarily diviſible by their 
owu rilence and Nature. For the Part 4 is moſt certainly a Subſtance as well as B, and conſe- 
quently *tis plain that 4 may exiſt without B, fince Subſtances may exift without one another 
otherwiſe they would be no Subſtances. 

{Ic cannot be ſaid that A is no Subſtance; for *tis plain that that 1s not a bare Mode, whereas 
every Being is either a Subſtance, or the Mode of a Subſtance. And therefore ſince A is not a 
Mode, it is a Subſtance, and may exiſt without B; and much more the Part 4 exiſts ſeparately 
from B ; fo thar this Fetter is diviſible into A and B. | 

Moreover, if this Fetter were indiviſible or crooked by its own Nature and Effence, there would 
happen a thing quite contrary to what we ſee by Experience; for not one Body could be broken. 
Let us ſuppoſe, as before, a Piece of Iron compoſed of many Fetters perplexed within one ano- | 
ther, and Aa Bb to be two of them, I ſay it will not be poſſible to difintangle them, and con- | | 
{equently to break the Iron. For to break it, the Fetters that make it up mult be bent, which | 
however are ſuppoſed inflexible by their own Nature and Eſſence. 

It they be nor ſuppoſed inflexible, but only indivifible by their own Nature, the (green "ll. 
would be unſerviceable for ſolving the Queſtion. For then the Difficulty will be, Why thoſe | I 
lictle Fetters obey not rhe Force that is uſed to bend a Bar of Iron? Neither muſt they be ſup- i 
poſed indiviſible, if they be not ſuppoſed inflexible : For if the Parts of thoſe Fetters could change 
their ficuation in reference to one another, *tis viſible that they might be ſeparated, fince there is no 
Reaſon why, if one part may be ſomewhat removed from the other, it could not be entirely re- 
moved. And therefore whether theſe little Fetters are ſuppoſed indivifible or inflexible, the Que- | 
ftion cannot be ſolved by that means: for if they be only ſuppoſed indivifible, a Piece of Iron | 
mult be broken without'trouble ; and if they be ſuppoſed inflexible, it will be impoſfible to break 
it; tince the little Fetrers that make up the Iron, being intricated within one another, it will be 
impotible to diſintangle them. Let us therefore ſolve the Difficulty by clear and undeniable | 
Principles, and find the Reaſon why that little Band has two Parts A B ſo firmly united to one | 
another. ; 

"Tis needful, I perceive, to divide the Subject of my Meditation into Parts, that I may examine 
it the more exactly, and wirh leſs Intention of Thought ; ſince T could nct at firft, at a fingle view, 
and with the whole Attention I am capable of, diſcover what I enquired after. This 1 might have 
done at the beginning; for when the Subjets of our Meditation are ſomewhat abſtruſe, *tis al- 
ways the belt way to conſider rhe by parts, and not truitleſsly weary our ſelves with the vain 
Hopes of meeting happily with the Truth _ : ; 

What I enquire after is, The Cauſe of rhe {trict Union betwixt the minute Parts, that make 
up the lictle Fetter 4 B. Now I conceiye only diitinly thres Things thar can be the Caule ſought 
for, vis. The very Parts of char lirile Fetter, or the Will of the Aurhor of Nature, or laſtly inviſi- 
ble Bodies {urrounding ſuch lictle Bands. I might yer alledge, as the Caule of theſe things, the 
Form of Bodies, the Qualities of Hardneſs, or lome occult Quality, the Sympathy berwixt Parts 
of the {ame Species, &c. bur fince I have no diſtin Idea of thoſe fine things, I neither muſt nor 
can ground my Reatonings thereupon: fo thar if I tind not the Caule I ſearch after, in thoſ2 things 
ot which I have diſtin& Ideas, 1 will nor truidefsly trouble my {elf with the { omemplation on 

| | uch 
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ſuch rambling and general Notions of Logick; and ſhall forbear ſpeaking of what I underſtand not. 
But let us examine the f/? of theſe things, that may be the Cauſe, why the Parts of thar ſmall 
Band are ſo firmly joined ; v7s. the very Parts of which it is made up. 

When I only conſider the Parts of which hard Bodies are compoſed, I am inclinet to beliere, 


That no * Cement, which unites the Parts of that Fetter, can be imagin'd beſides themſefoes and 


their own Reſt : for of what Nature could it be? It cannot be a thing ſubſiſting of it ſelf, fince all 
thoſe minute Parts being Subſtances, for what Reaſon ſhould they be united by caber Subſtances but 
themſelves £ Neither can it be a Quality different from Reſt , becauſe there 1s no Quality more co1:- 
trary to Motion, that may ſeparate thoſe Parts, but their own Reſt : but beſides Subſtances and their 
Pralities, we know not any other ſorts of things. 

"Tis true, that the Parts of hard Bodies remain united, as long as they are in REſt one by another ; 
and har when they are once in Reſt, they remain of themſelves in the ſame ſtate, as long as they can; 
bur this is not what I enquire after, and I know not how too I came to miſtake the Subject. 1 en- 
deivour here ro diicover, why the Parts of hard Bodies have fo great a ſtrength, to remain in Reſt 
one by another, that they withſtand the Force that is uſed to move them. _. 

*I might however anfiver my ſelf, thar every Body has truly Force of continuing fix'd in its pre- 

ſent ſtare, and that this Force 1s equal whether in Motion or Reſt : Bur thar the Reaton why the 
parts of hard Bodies remain in Reft by one another, and that we can + dithculrly move and fepa- 
fate thein, is our nottimploying ſufficient Motion to __ the Reit. This is probab/e, bur 1 
am ſeeking Certainty, it it te to be found, and not bare Probability. And how can 1 know with 
Cerigiary, and Evidence, that each Body has this Force to continue in the itate it's in, and rhar 
this Force is equal both as to Motion and Reſt, fince Matter on the contrary, ſeems indiftterently 
paſtive to either, an altogether deſtitute of Force, Ler us have recourſe then with M. des Cartes 
to the Will of the Creatour, which is, it may be, that Force which Bodies iezm to have in them- 
{clves, which is the iecond thing above mention'd, ſuppos'd capable of preſerving the Parts of this 
little reirer we {peak of, ſo cloſely link'd to one another. 

Certainly, ?ris poftible that God may w// ny Body ſhould remain in its preſent ſtate, and that 
his Will ſhould be the Force which unices their Parts to one anorher, as 1 otherwiſe know his Will. 
to be tite Moving Force which puts Bodies in Motion: For fince Matter is incapable of moving 
it {elf; I have Reaſon, methinks, to conclude it is a Spirit, and even the Author of Nature, which 
puts it and preſerves it in Motion, by preſerving ir ſucceſhvely in difterent places by his bare Will, 
in as Mitch as an Almighty Being acts not with Inttruments, and his Will is neceſſarily tollow'd 
by Eftects. | 
_ *] acknowledge then, it's poſſible that God may will that every thing remain in its preſent ſtate, 
whether it be Motion or Reſt, and that his Will may be the natural Power, which Bodies have of 
remaining in the ſtare they once have obtain'd. And if ſo, we muſt like M. des Carzes, meaſure that 
Power, conclude what ought to be the EfteQs of it, and give Rules for the Force and Communica- 
tion of Motions upon the Colliſion of different Bodies, in proportion to their Magnitude; fince we 
have no other way of coming to the knowledge of that general and immutable Will of God, who 
makes the different Power theſe Bodies have of acting upon, and reſiſting one another, confiſt in 
their different Magnitude and Swittneſs. 

Bur however, I have no infallible proof that God wills by a poſitive Will, that Bodies remain 
in Reſt, and one would think it ſufficient tor God to will the Exiſtence of Matter, not only to 
cauſe it to exilt, but to exilt in Reſt. : 

The caſe is not the ſame with Motion, fince the Idea of a Matter mov'd, certainly includes two 
Powers to which it is related, v2. that which created, and allo that which mov'd it. Bur the I- 
dea of a Matter in Reſt, includes only the Idea of a Power which has created it, whilſt there is no 
neceſkry of any other Power to pur it in Reſt, ſince it we barely conceive Matter, without think- 
inz on any Power, we ſhall neceſſarily conceive it in Relt. Thus ir isI conceive things : for I am 
to judge by my Ideas; and my Ideas tell me, Reft is but the privation of Motion. For God need 
bur ceaſe to will the Motion of a Body ; to make its Motion ceale, and to cauſe it to Reſt. 

Burt I 1cmember I have heard from many very ingenious Perſons, that Motion ſeem'd to them 
as much rhe privation of Reſt, as Reſt the privation of Motion. And ſome will not doubt to af: 
firm, for Reaſons I can't comprehend, that Motion ſeems rather a priwation than reſt. I do not 
diſtinctly call ro Mind the Reaſons rhey alledge: however this ought to make me ſuſpicious, leſt 
my Ideas ſhould be falſe. For though molt Men ſay what they pleaſe upon Subjects that ſeem 
of little moment, yer I have Reaſon to believe the Perſons I ſpeak of, were pleas'd to ſpeak what 
they thought: wherefore I muſt {till examine my Ideas more carefully. 

To me it ſeems a thing of undoubted Certainty, and the Gentlemen before mention'd won't deny 
it, that *tis the Will of God which moves Bodies. © The Force then' which that Bowl I ſce in Mo- 
tion has, is the Will of God that moves it ; what now is God requir'd to do to ſtop it? Mult he 
Will, by a poſitive Will, that ir ſhould Reſt? or 1s ir fufficient ro ceaſe to will its Motion? *Tis 
plain, that it God but ceaſe ro will the Morion of this Bowl, the ceſfarion of its Motion, and 
conſequently Reft will ſucceed the ceflarion of the Will of God. For the Will of God, which was 
the Force that moved the Bowl, delifting, that Force dcelifts, and the Bowl will be no longer mov'd. 
Theretore the cellation of the moving Force produces Reft:: Relt then has no Force to caule ir; 
bur 18 4 bare privation that fuppoſes no politive Will in God. Thus we ſhould admit in God a 
pops Will without avy Reaton er Neceſſity, if we aſcribed ro Bodies ay Force ro remain 
111 1\C1t. | 


But 
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Bur to overthrow this Argument if poſſible, Let us now ſuppoſe a Bowl at Reft, as before wwe 
ſnppos'd it in Motion, what muſt God do in order to aFtitate it?” Is it enough that he ceaivs to 
will its repoſe ? it fo, I have hitherro made no advance; for that Motion will be equatly rhe 
privation of Reſt, as Reſt of Motion. I ſuppoſe then that God defiſts ro will the Ret ot tits 
Bowl ; bur ſuppoſing ir, I ſee it not put in Motion; and it any others do, I deſire them ro inform 
me with what degree of Motion it is carried. Certainly *tis impoſkble it ſhould be mov'd, or hte 
any, degree of Motion : and *tis impoſhible ro conceive any degree of Motion in it, barcly from our 
concetving that God ceaſes to will it ſhould be at Reft; becauſe it goes not with Motion as ic docs 


with Reſt. Motions are intinitely various, and are {uſceptible of more and /cſs, but Reit Leing ao- 


i178, one cannot ditter from another. One and the ſame Bowl which moves twice as tatt ar one 
cIMe as at another, has twice as much Force, or Motion, at one time as at another. Þur ir car- 
nor be ſaid that the ſame Bowl has Relt double ar one time to its Reſt at anorher. 

There mult therefore be a poſitive Will in God, to put a Bowl in Motion, or to give it ſuch 2 
Force as it may move it felt with: Bur he need only ceaſe to will it ſhould be mov'd, to cauiz 
its Morion. to defiſt; that is, to make it Reſt. Juſt as to the creating a World, ir is not enough 
rhat God ceaſe to will its non-exiſtence, unleſs he likewiſe poſttively will the manner ir fhail exit 
i11. Bur in order to annihilate it, there is no need of God's willing it ſhould not exiſt, fince Gul 
cannot will Nothingneſs by a pofitive Will, but barely, that he ceaſe to will its Being. 

I confider not here Mo7707 and Reft, according to their relative Capacity , ( for 'ris manifeft thar 
reſting Bodies have as real Relations to thoſe about them, as Bodies in Morion ) I only conceive 
tat Bodics mov'd have a moving Force, and that others at Reſt have no Force at all to pzrſevere 
1n 1c; becauie the Relarions of mov'd to the circumambient Bodies, perpetually changing, thev 
need 2 continual Force to produce theſe Changes, it being indeed nothing but rheſe Changes, that 
caule all that Norelry we obſerve in Nature, bur there is no need of Force todo nothing. When 
the Relation oft a Body to thole ſurrounding it is conſtantly the ſame, there is nothing done; and 
the Conrinuance of that Relation, I mean the Action of the Will of God, which preſerves it, is 
ot ditterent from that which preſerves the Body it felt. 

It it be true, as 1 conceive, Thar Reſt is but the Privation of Motion, the leaſt Motion, or that 
of the leaſt Body mov'd, will include a greater Force or power than the Reſt of the greatelt 


Body ; and fo the leaſt Force, and the leatt Body, ſuppos'd ro be mov'd * in a Vacuum, againlt «x... p.. 
another never 10 grear and bulky, will be capable of moving it ; fince the largeſt Body at Reft will gy in a 1\-- 
have no power of reſiſting the leaſt Body that ſhall firike againſt it. Therefore the Reſiſtance which cm, Inn- 
dcritand 
onc {5 1e- 


IHE” | ; : : ; Ds parare 
trom others, whether hard or l1quid, as that there is none either to aid or hinder the Communication of Notions, 


is made by the Parts of hard Bodies, to hinder their Separation, neceſlarily proceeds from ſfome- 
thing elſe than their Repole. 


But tis neceſſary to demonſtrate by ſenſible Experiments, what we have been proving by abſtraQt- 

ed Reaſonings, to lee wherher our Ideas comport with the Senſations we receive from Effects. For 
it often happens that ſuch Reaſonings deceive us, at leaſt will not convince others, and eſpecially fuch 
as are prejudiced to the contrary. M. Des Cartes's Authority has ſuch an influence upon fome Mens 
Reaſon, that unleſs we prove all imaginable ways, that great Man in an Errour, we cannct diſabuſe 
them. VWhatl have ſaid will be readily admitted by ſuch as are not prepoſleſs'd with a contrary 
Opinion; and I perceive that I ſhall even be blam'd by them, for proving things which ſeem to 
them indiſputable : However, the Corze/tzns well deſerve our endeavours to content them. The 
others may pals over this Diſcourle, it they think it redious. 
Here then are ſome Experiments which ſenſtbly demonſtrate that Reſt has no porrer to refiſt 
Motion, and which conſequently evince, that the Will of the Author of Nature, which conſtitutes 
the Power and Force every Body has to continue in its preſent ſtate, refpects not Reſt, but Mo- 
tion only ; ſince Bodies confider'd in themſelves have no Force at all. 

We daily ſee great Ships, whilſt floating in the Water, *mov'd with little Bodies ſtriking againſt 
them. From which Experience I conclude, norwirhſtanding all the ſubtertuges of Monſieur des 
Cartes and the Carte/rans, that if theſe great Bodies were in a Vacuum, they might be moved 
with much greater facility, fince the Reaſon of a Vellel's being mov'd in the Water with ſome 
difficulty, is the refiſtance the Water makes to the imparted Motion; which in a void ſpace will 
not be tound. Now that which manifeſtly ſhews that Water refiſts the Motion imprefled on 
the Veſlel, is the ceffation of its Motion ſome time atter the Impulfion, which certainly would 
not happen, did not the Vellel loſe its Motion, by communicaring it to the Water; or it the 
Water vielded to its paſſage without any oppoſition ; or laſtly, imparted to it ſome oft its 
own Motion. Therefore fince a Vellcl agitated in the Water, ceaſes by degrees to move; *ris an 
inf1llible' ſign that the Water, inftead of forwarding, as Monſieur des Cortes pretends, withſtands 
its Motion ; and conſequently it would be infinitely eafter ro move a great Body in a Vacuum than 
in Water, fince there would be no reſiſtance on the part of furrounding Bodies. "Tis evident 
therefore, that Reſt has no Force to refiit Motion, and that the leaſt Morion contains more Power 
and Force then the greateſt Reſt ;, or ar leaſt, that we ought not to meaſure the Force of Motion 
and Reſt, by the Proportion we find bervecn the Magnitude of Bodies' in thoſe two States, as 
Monſieur des Cartes has done. 

"Tis true, there is ſome realon to believe that the Veſſel is moy'd, whilſt in the Water, by rea- 
ſon of the continual change which happen in the warery parts atour ir, though to us it ſeems 
nor to Change its place : And this has been an inducement = M. Des Cartes and {ome Fon ro 
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believe, thit *cis not the bare Force of the impelling Agent which makes ir advance in Vater; 
bur that having before receiv'd a great deal of Morion trom the little parts of the lurrounding, 
Liquid, which prels it equally on all fides, this Motion is only determin'd by the adventitionus 
Motion of the impelling Body ; ſo that what moves a Body in Vater, could not do it in a }.r- 
ciiutm, And thus it is that M. Des Cartes and his Followers defend the Rules of Motion they 
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We muſt then examine the third Thing we ſuppoſed before might be the cauſe of the firit 
Union found between the Parts of hard Bodies; namely, an inviſible Matter which ſurrounds 


them ; and which being rapidly moy'd, puſhes' molt violently the external and internal Parrs of 


theſe Bodies, and conſtringes them in ſuch a manner as requires greater ſtrength to ſeparate them, 
than has that inviſible and extremely agitated Matter. . 

Methinks I might reaſonably conclude, that the Union of the conſtituent Parts of hard Bo- 
dies depends-on an inviſible Matter which ſurrounds and comprefles them, fince the two orher 


things, ſuppoled poſſible Caules of this z7on,. have been diſcover'. not to be truly ſo. For lince - 


{ meer with Reſiſtance in breaking a Piece of Iron, which Reſiſtance proceeds nor from the Iron, 
nor the Will of God, as L:think I have proved, it muſt 'neceffarily proceed from fome invifible 
Matter, which can be no other than that which immediately ſurrounds and compreties ir. Ne- 
yertheleſs, 1 ſhall give ſome poſitive Proofs of this Opinion, after I have more largely ezplain'd 
it by ſome Inſtance. | 

Take a Globe of any hard Metal, which is hollow within, and divided in two Haltfs, Join them 

rogether with a litrle Bond of Wax at the place of their Union, and then extract the Air :, theſe 
two halt Globes will be ſo firmly Jjoin'd to. one another, that two Teams of Horſes faltned to 
the Rings on the oppoſite ſides of the Globe, ſhall not ſeparate them, provided rhey be large 
in proportion to the Number of Horſes ; when yet.if the Air be ſ{uiter'd ro enter, one Man fhall 
leparate them with a great deal of Eaſe. From this Experiment *tis eafie to conclude, that whar 
unired the two Hemſphberes to one another, was the Prefſure of the ſurrounding Air upon their 
outward and convex Surface, whilſt there was no Compreſſion in their concave and%mward parts; 
{0 that the Attion of the Horſes which drew the two Hemiſpheres on either fide, could not con- 
quer the Refiltance made by innumerable little Parts of Air, by their preſfing theſe rwo Halts : 
But the leaſt Force is capable of dividing them when the Air entring in the Copper Globe. drives 
againft the Concave and inward Surfaces, as much as the external Air prefles againſt the outward 
and CONVEX: 
Take, on the contrary. the Bladder of. a Carp, and put it in a Veſllel from which the Air is 
pump'd : this Bladder being full of Air, will- crack and burſt, becauſe rhen there is no exteriour 
Air to rcfift that within the Bladder. *Tis likewiſe for the ſame Reaſon I have given of the firſt 
Experiment, that two Glaſs or Marble Plains, ground and poliſh'd upon one another, ſo cling roge- 
ther, that Violence mult be us'd to ſeparate them one way ; becauſe the two parts of the Marble are 
prels'd and conftring'd by the external Air that ſurrounds them, and are not fo ſtrongly preſsd 
by thar berween. 1 mighr produce infinite other Experiments to prove that the groſs Air which 
{urrounds Bodies Rrongly unites their Parts: But what TI have faid is enough to give a diſtin 
Explication of my Thoughts upon the preſent Queſtion. 

| tay then, thar what cauſes the Parts of hard Bodies and the little Ferters before-mentioned 
to hang ſo cloſely united to each other, 1s, there being other little Bodies infinitely more agirated 
than the courſe Air we breath, which bear againſt them, and compreſs them ; and that which 
makes it ſo hard to ſeparate them, 1s not their Reſt, but the Agitation of theſe little ſurround- 
ing Bodies. So that that which refifts Mot:on is not Reft, ( this being but the Pr:vation of ir, and 
has no Force at all, ) but ſome contrary Motion. 

This {imple Expoſirion of my Opinion perhaps ſeems reaſonable; yer 1 foreſee, that many 
Perſons will not eafily be induc'd to yield to-it. Hard Bodies make ſo great Impreſlion on the 
Senſes when they ſtrike us, or when we ulſe' Violence to break them, thar we are inclin'd to be- 
lieve their Parrs more ſtrictly united than they really are. And on the contrary, rhe little Bodies 
which I have {aid encompaſs them, and to which I have aſcribed the Force of cauling this Union, 
making no Imprefſion on our Senſes, ſeem too weak to produce fo ſenſible an Effect. 

| But to take away this Prejudice, which bottoms on the Impreſſions of our Senſes, and on the 
Difficulty we find to imagine Bodies more little and agitated than thoſe, we daily ſee; *ris to be 


conſider d, that the Hardneſs of Bodies is not to be meaſur'd with relation to our Hands, or the 


Endeavours we are able to make, which are difterent at different times. For indeed, if the great- 
et Force of Men be nothing in compariſon with that of the ſubtle Matter, we ſhould be much 
to blame to believe, that Diamonds, and the hardeſt Stones, cannor derive their Hardneſs from 
the Compreſſion of thoſe little rapid Bodies which environ them. Now we may viſibly diſcover 
how inconfiderably weak is Humane Force, it it be confider'd that Man's Power of moving his 
Body in fo many manners, proceeds from a very moderate Fermentation of the Blood, which fome- 
what agitates the ſmaller Parts of it, and fo produces the Animal Spirits. For *tis the Agitation 
of. thele Spirits, which makes the Strength of the Body, and gives us the Power ot making rhoſe 
Endeavours which we groundlefly regard, as ſomething grear and mighty. 

Bur ir muſt be obſerv'd, that this Fermentarion of our Blood. is but a ſmall Communication 
of thar ſubtle Marter's Morion we have been ſpeaking of. For all the Fermentations of vilible 
Bodies are nothing but Communications of Motion from the Inviſible, flince every Body receives 
its Agitation from ſome other. *Tis nor therefore tro be wonder'd it our Force be not fo great 
4s thar of the ſame ſubtle Matter we receive it from. But it our Blood fermented as much in our 
Heart as Gun-Powder terments, and is agitated when Fire is pur to it; that is, if our Blood 1e- 
ceiv'd as great a Communication of Motion from the ſubtle Matrer, as Gun-Powder receives, we 
might do extraordinary things with a great deal of Eaſe; as break a Bar. of Iron, overturn an 
Houle, &'.. provided we ſuppoſe a comperent proportion between our Members and our Blood 10 


violently agitated. Ve mult therefore rid our ſelves of our Prejudice. and not, following the 


Impreſſion 
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Impcettion of our Senſes, imagine that the Parts of hard Bodies are 10 ſtrongly urited to ore an- 


ther, becauſe of the Dithculty we find to break them: - ts | 

But if moreover, we conſider the Effects of Fire in Mines, the Gravity of Bodies, and ſeve- 
ral other natural Effets, which have no other Caule then rhe Commotion of theſe inſcriitle 
Corpuſcles, as is prov'd by M. Des Cartes in many places of his Works, we ſhall maniteſtl:;- dit: 
cover, that ir does not exceed their Force, to unite and bind rogether the Paris of hard Bodies 
{o powerfully as we find them. -For in ſhort, I fear not to affirm, that a Cannon-Bullet, whote 
Morion ſcems 1o extraordinary, receives not. zhe thbuſandth part of the Motion of rhe tubtle 
Matter which ſurrounds It. Tia ct 598, yon 
My Aflertion will not be doubted of, if it be confider'd, F:7ſ?, That the Gun-Powder is not all 
inflama'd, nor at the ſame inſtant : Secondly, That though it were all on Fire in the ſelt-fmne Mc- 
' ment, yer it floats a very ſhort time, in the ſubtle Matter ; and Bodies ſwimming bur a lirthe 
while in others, can receive no great Motion from them ; as may be ſeen in Boats when riding in 
a Stream, which receive their Motion by degrees. 1h:rdly, and principally, That each parr of rhe 
Powder can receive bur a collateral Motion, which the {ubrle Marter yields to. For Water only 
communicates to the. Velſel the dire& Motion which is common to all the parts of it, which Mo 
tion is generally very inconſiderable in reſpect of the others. _ ans 
1 might {till prove ro M. Des Cartess Followers, the Geatneſs of the ſubtle Matter's Motion, 
by the liotion of the Earth, and the Heavineſs of Bodies; from whence might be drawn verv 
certain and exact Proots, if that were neceſſary to my Subject. Burt in order to have one ſus- 
cient Proof of the violent Agitation of the ſubtle Matter, to which I aſcribe the Hardneſs of 
Bodies, it ſuffices (without ſeeing Des Cartes's Works) to read attentively what I have written 
in the /ecord Chapter of the fourth Book, towards the End. 

Being now deliver'd from our Prejudices, which induc'd us to believe our Efforts very potent, 
and thoſe of the ſubtle Matter which ſurrounds and confſtringes hard Bodies, very feeble ; being 
likewiſe ſatished of the vehement Commortion of this Matter, by what has been ſaid of Gun- 
Powder ; *ewill be no hard Matter to diſcover, that *tis abſolutely neceſlary that this Matter, act- 
ing infinitely more on the Surtace, than the Inſide or the hard Bodies it encompaſles and com- 
preſles, ſhould be the Cauſe of their Hardneſs, or of the Rehiſtance we feel when we endeavour 
to break them: 

Bur fince there are always many Parts of this inviſible Matter paſſing through the Pores of 
hard Bodies, they not only render them hard, as I have before explain'd ; but are alſo the Cauſes 
chat ſome are ſpringing, and elaſtical, that others ſtand bent, and others {till are fhuid and liquid ; 
and in ſhort are the Cauſe nor only of the Force which the Parts of hard Bodies have to remain 
cloſe by one another ;z bur of that likewiſe which the parts of fluid Bodies have to ſeparate ; or, 
which is the tame thing, are the Cauſe of the Hardneſs of ſome Bodies, and the Fluidiry of 
others. 

Bur whereas *tis abſolutely neceſſary to know diſtinctly the Phyiicks of M. Des Carzes, the Fi- 
gure of his Elements, and of the parts which: conſtitute particular Bodies, to account for the 
{titinefs of ſome and the flexibility of others, I ſhall not inſiſt upon explaining it. Such as have 
read the Works of that Philoſopher, will eafily imagine what may be the cauſe of theſe things ; 
whereas it would be a dithcult task for me to explain it; and thoſe who are unaquainted with 
thar Author would have a very confus'd Notion. of the Reaſons I might offer. 

| Nor ſhall I ſtand to reſolve a vaſt number of Difficulties which I foreſee will be urg'd againſt 
what I have been eſtabliſhing, becauſe if thoſe who. propole them have no knowledge of true na- 
' tural Philoſophy, I ſhould but tire and confound them inſtead of fſatisfying them. But if they 

were Men of Science, I could not an{wer them without a long train of diagrams and reaſon- 
ing. Wherefore I think it beſt to intreat thoſe who ſhall find any Ditticulty in what I have {aid, 
to give this Diſcourſe a more careful peruſal; not doubting but it they read it and conſider ir as 
they ought, all their wy 240 will fall to the Ground. Burt after all, if they think my Requeſt 
inconvenient, let them lit ſtil], there being no great danger in the Ignorance of the Cauſe of the 
Hardneſs of Bodies. | LD 

| ſpeak not here of contignity : for *ris manifeſt that contiguous things touch ſo little, that 
there's always a good quantity of ſubtle Matter paſſing between them, which endeavouring ro 
continue its Morion in a right Line hinders them from uniting. 

As to the #7707 found between two Marbles that have been poliſh't one upon another, I have 
already explain'd it ; and *tis cafie to ſee, that though the lubrle Matter paſſes conſtantly between 
the two parts, as cloſe as they are yet the Air cannot get in; and therefore tis that which 
comprelles and conſtringes the two parts together, and makes them ſo difficult to be diſunited, 
unleis we glide them over one another. 

For all this it is manifeſt that the Cortrmurty, Contiguity and Union of two Marbles would 
be one and the ſame thing in a vacuzzm : for neither have we difterent Ideas of them, fo thar it--. 
would be to talk without underſtanding our ſelves to make them differ abſolutely, and withour any 
regard to the {ſurrounding Bodies. | | 

{ now come to,make ſome .Reflexions upon M. Des Cartes's Opinion, and the Original of his 
Errour : 1 call his Opinion an Errour, becauſe I can find no fincere way of defending whar he has 
{iid upon tne Rules of Morion, and the Cauſe of rhe Hardneſs of Bodies towards the end of the 


tecond Part of his Principles in ſeveral places z and that he ſeems to have evidently proy'd the 
Fruth oi rhe contrary Opinion, 
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This great Man molt diſtinctly conceiving that Matter could not naturally move it ſelf, but tha 
the moving Force of all Bodies was nothing but the general Will of the Author of Narure ; and 
chat theretore the Communications of *their Motion upon their mutual Collifion, muſt come 
trom the ſame Will, yielded to be carry'd away with this Notion, That the Rules of the difterent 
Communication of Motions mult be terch'd from the Proportion found berwe2n the difierent Maz- 
nitudes of Colliding Bodies ; it being impoſſible to-penerrate into the Deſigns and Will of God. 
Ind whereas he concluded that every thing had the Force to perſevere in its preſent State, whether 
ir were in Motion, or Reſt, becauſe God, whoſe Will conſtituted this Force, acts always in the 
{ame manner ; he inferr'd that Reſt had an equal Force with Motion. Thus he meaſir'd the Jt 
tects of the Power of Reſt by the Greatneſs of the Body it reſided in, as well as thoſe of Motion : 
And hence he gave the' Rules of the Communication of Motion which are ſeen in his Principles, 
and the Cauſe of rhe Hardneſs of Bodies, which I have endeavour'd to refute. 

'Tis a hard matter not to fubmit to the Opinion of Monheur des Cartes, when we contemplate 
ir on the ſame {ide : For, once more, fince the Communication of Motions proceeds only from rhe 
Will of the Author of Nature, and that we ſee all Bodies continue in the State they have' once been 
put in, whether it be Motion or Reft, it ſeems that we ought to ſeek for the Rules of the different 
Communications of Motion upon the Concourſe of Bodies ; not in the Will of God, which is un- 
known to us; but in the Proportion that is found between the Magnitudes of theſe ſame Bodies. 

I do not therefore admire that Monfieur des Cortes ſhould light upon this Notion ; but I only 
wonder he did not correQ it, when having puſh'd on his Diſcoveries, he found out the Exittence, 
and ſome Effet of the ſubtile Matter which ſurrounds all Bodies. 

I am ſurpriz'd to find him, in the 132d Article of the Fourth Part, attribute the Elaſtick Force 
of certain Bodies to the ſubtile Matrer, and yet not aſcribe to it their Hardneſs, and the Reſiſtance 
they make to our Endeavours to bend and. break them ; but only to the Reſt of their Parts. For 4. 55. & 
I think ir evident, that the Cauſe of the E/afticity and Stiftneſs of Tome Bodies, is the ſame with 43- 2t the 
that which impowers them to refilt the Violence that is us'd to break them : For indeed, the Force ©7477 
which is employ'd in breaking a piece of Steel, has bux an inſenſible Diftzrence from thar which where. 
is us'd to bend it. | 

I mean not to multiply Reaſons here, which one might give for the proving theſe things ; nor to 
an{wer ſome Difficulties poſſible to be urg'd about Bodies which are not ſenſibly ſpringing, and yer 
are difficulrly bent : For all theſe Difficulties vaniſh, if we conſider that the ſubtile Matter cannot 
ealily make new Tracks in Bodies which break in bending, as in Glals and temper'd Steel ; which 
it can eaſter do in ſuch Bodtes as are compos'd of branchy Parts, and that are not brittle, as in Gold 
and Lead : And Laſtly, that there is no hard Body; but has ſome kind of Elaterium:. 

_ Tis a hard matter to perſuade one's ſelf that Monſieur des Cartes did poſitively believe the Canſc 
of Hardneſs to be different from that which makes the E/aſtzc:ty ; and what looks molt likely, is, 
that he made not ſufficient Reflexion on that matter. When a Man has for a long time medita- 
ted on any Subject, and is well ſatisfied about that of his preſent Enquiry, he commonly thinks 
no tarther on it ; he believes that the Conceptions he had of ir are undeniable Truths, and rhar ir 
15s needleſs to examine them any more. But a Man has ſo many Things in him which diſreliſh his 
Application, provoke him to precipitate Judgments, and ſubject him to Errour, that though his 
Mind remains apparently fſatished, yet it is not always well inſtructed in the Truth. Monſieur des 
Caries was a Man, like us : No greater Solidiry, Accuracy, Extent, and Penetration of Thought is 
any where to be met with, than in his Works, I confeſs ; but yer he was not infallible : There- 
tore *tis very probable he remain'd ſo ſettl'd in his Opinion, from his not ſufficiently refleQing taar 
he aſſerted ſomething in the Conſequence of his Principles, contrary to ir. He grounded ir on ve- 
ty ſpecious and probable Reaſons ; but ſuch notwithſtanding, as being not capable of themſelves 
to torce his Conſent, he might ſtill have ſuſpended his Judgment ; and conſequeatly, as a Philo- 
ſopher, he ought to have done it. It was not enough to examine in a hard Body, what was 1n it 
that might make it ſo ; but he ought likewiſe to have thought on the inviſible Bodies, which 
might give it Hardneſs ; as he did at the End of his Ph/o/ophical Principles, when he aſcrib'd to 
them the Cauſe of their Elaſticity : He ought to have made an exatt Diviſion, and comprehenſfire 
of whatever might contribute to the Hardneſs of Bodies. It was not enough to have fought the 
Cauſes of it in the Will of God ; he ought alſo to have thought on the ſubtile Matter, which fur- 
rounds theſe Bodies : For though the Exiſtence of that violently agitated Matter was not yer pro- 
ved in the place of his Principles where he ſpeaks of Hardneſs; it was not however rejected ; he 
- ought theretore to have ſuſpended his Judgment, and have well temember'd that whar he had 
written concerning the Cauſe of Hardneſs, and of the Rules of Motion, - was fit to be revis'd ; 
which I believe was negleQed by him ; or at leaſt, he has not ſufficiently conſider'd the true Rea- 
{on of a thing very ealie to be diſcover'd, and which yer is of greateſt Conſequence in Natural Phi- 
loſophy. I thus explain my ſelf: | | ike, 

Monſieur des Cartes well knew that to the Support of his Syſtem, (the Truth of which he could 
not reaſonably ſuſpe&, ) it was abſolutely neceſſary that great Bodies ſhould always communicate 
ſome of their Motion to the lefſer which they mer with ; and that the latter ſhould rebound ar the 
Encounter of rhe former, without the like Loſs of their own : For otherwiſe, the firſt Element 
would nor have all the Motion that is neceſſary above the ſecond, nor the ſecond above the third ; 
and fo all his Syitem would be abſolurely talſe, as is manifeſt to thoſe who have a little confider'd 
it. Buc in ſuppoſing that Reſt has Force to refift Morion, and that a great Body in Reſt cannot be 
moyv*d by another leſs than ir ſelf, though moſt VInapey ſtriking againft it. *ris plain __ wow 
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Bodies muſt have much leſs Motion than an equal Maſs of little ones, fince they may always by 
that Suppoſition communicate their own Motion, but cannot always receive any trom the leſter. 
Thus this Suppoſirion being not contrary to all that Monſſur des Cares had laid down in his Prin- 
ciples, from the beginning, to the Eſtabliſhment of his Rules of Motion, and according very well 
with the Conſequence of theſe ſame Principles, he thought the Rules of Motion, which he believ'd 
he had demonſtrated in their Cauſe, were ſufficiently confirm'd by their Eftetts.. = Se 

[ agree with Monſieur des Cartes in the Bottom of the Thing, that great Bodies communicate 
their Motion much eafier than the leſſer ; and that therefore his firſt Element is more agitated than 
the ſecond, and the ſecond than the third ; but the Cauſe is manifeſt without recourſe to his Sup- 
poſition. Little and fluid Bodies, as Water, Air, &c. can but communicate to any great ones an 
uniform Motion, which is common to all their Parts., The Water of a River can only communi- 
cate to 2 Boat a deſcending Motion, which is common to all the little Parts the Water is compo- 
{ed of; each of which Particles, beſides its common Motion, has infinite others, which are par- 
ticular. Which Reaſon makes it evident that a Boat, for inſtance, cannot have ſo much Motion 
as an eqtial Volume of Water, fince the Boat can only receive from the Water a dirett Motion, and 

common to all the Parts of it. If twenty Parts of a fluid Body drive againſt any other Body on 
one fide whilſt there are as many urging it on the other, it remains immoveable ; and all the Par- 
ricles of the ſurrounding Fluid it ſwims in, rebound without loſing any thing of their Motion. 
Therefore groſs Bodies, whoſe Parts are united one to the other, can receive only a circular and 
uniform Motion from the Vortex of the encompaſling ſubtile Matter. 

This Reaſon ſeems fufficient to give us to underſtand why groſs Bodies are not 10 much agita- 
ted as little ones ; and thar it is not neceſſary to the explaining theſe things, to ſuppoſe any Force 
in Reſt to reſiſt Motion. The Certainty of Monfieur des Cartes's Philoſophical Principles cannot 
therefore be of Uſe in proving or defending his Rules of Motion. And we have Reaſon to be- 
leve that if Monſieur des Cartes himſelf had, without Prepoſleſſion, examin'd his Principles afreſh, 
4t the ſame time weighing ſuch Reaſons as I have alledg'd, he would not have beliey'd the EfteQs 
of Nature had corroborated his Rules ; nor have fallen into a ContradiCtion, in attributing the 
Hardneſs of hard Bodies only to the Reſt of their Parts, and their Elafticity to the Effort of the 
fubtile Matter. 

I now come to give the Rules of the Communication of Motion in a Vacxwm, which follow up- 
on what I have betore eſtabliſh'd concerning the Nature of Reft. Bodies being not hard in a Va- 
cum, Tince they are only ſo by the preſſure of the ſubtile Matter that ſurrounds them, if two Bo- 
dies meet together, they would fiatten without rebounding: We muſt therefore ſuppoſe them hard 
by their own Nature, and nor by the preſſure of the ſubrile Matter, to give thefe Rules. 

Reſt having no Force to refift Motion, and many Bodies being to be confider'd but as one at the 
Inſtant of their Collifion, *tis plain they ought not, to rebound, fave when they ate equal in their 
Bulk and Swittneſs, or that their Swittneſs compenſates for the Wanr of Bulk, or their Bulk the 
Want of Swiftneſs. And *tis eafie from hence to conclude, thar they ought in all other Caſes ſo 
to communicate their Motion, as afterwards to proceed along together, 'with an equal Pace. 

* General * Wherefore, to know what ought to happen in all the different Suppofitions of the Magnitude 
Rulesof the and Celerity of Colliding Bodies, we need only add together all the Degrees of Motion of two or 
Pm more, which ought to be confider'd but as one in the Moment of their Concourſe, and afterwards 
Moons Aivide the Summ of the whole Motion proportionably to the Bulk of each reſpeftive Body. 


+SeeM.des Hence I conclude, that of the + ſeven Rules of Motion, Monſieur des Cartes has given, the 
Cartes's three firſt are good. 


OPER Thar the Fourth is falſe, and that B ought to communicate its Motion. to C, in proportion to' 


his Prin. {he bignels of the fame C, and after go along in Company ; 10 as it C be double to B, and B have 
ciples. three Degrees of Motion, it muſt give away two of them : For I have ſufficiently proy'd, that- 
Monſieur des Cartes ought not to have ſuppos'd in Reft, a Force to refiſt Motion. 

That the Fifth is true. | 

Fhat the Sixth is falſe, and that B ought to communicate half of its Motion to C. 

And that the Seventh is falſe, and thar B ought ever to communicate its Motion to C, in propor- 
tion to the Magnitude and Motion of both B and C. But that if, according to the Suppoſition, 
C be double to B, and have three Degrees of Mction, whilſt C has bur two, they muſt proceed 
rogetner in Company, C and B being but one Body art the, time of their Collifion ; and therefore 
we mult add together the Degrees of Swiftneſs, which are five, and afterwards divide them in 
proportion to their bigneſs, and ſo diſtribute 14 to B, and 34 to C, which is double to B. But 
theſe Rules, though certain, from what I have ſaid, are yer contrary to Experience, ſince we are 
not in a Vacuum. 

 Thechief of thoſe Experiences, which are contrary to what I have faid about the Rules of Mo- 
tion, 1s, the conſtant rebounding of hard Bodies, when they meer, one one way, and another an- 
other , or at leaſt, their not going in Company after their Encounter. 

In Anſwer to which, we muſt call to mind what we have formerly ſaid of the Cauſe of Elaſtici- 
ty; namely, That there is a Matter, of a ſtrangely-violent Motion, which continually paſſes into 
the Parts of hard Bodies, and makes them /o by its compreſſing both their outward and inward 
Parts : For it will be eafie from hence to ſee, that at the time of Percuffion two encountring Bo- 
«ies drive and turn off the Current of this Matter from the places neareſt to the ſtricken ; which 


Matter zefiſting with great Violence, repells the two Bodies, which ſtrike againſt each other, and 
reſtores its Pallage, which the Percuffion had ftopp'd up, ' 


That 
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Thar which more clearly ſtill proves my Opinion is this, That if two Bowls of Lead, or of any 
other leſs Elaſtick Matter, meet, they rebound not after their Collifion, but proceed almoſt ac- 
cording to the Rules before eſtabliſh'd, which =Y keep to ſo much more exattly as they are lels 
ipringing. Bodies therefore rebound after their Percuſhon, becauſe they are hard ; that is, as 1 
kave explain, becauſe there is an extremely agitated Matter, which compreſſes them, and whict 


affing through their Pores with an extreme Violence, repel the Bodies which ſtrike againſt them. 
Bur ir ought r0 be ſuppos'd that the Percutient Bodies break not thoſe which they daſh againſt by 


2 Motion over-powering the Refiſtance the little Parts of the ſubtile Matter are capable of making z » 


a5 when we diſcharge a Musket againſt a piece of Wood. : uk 
 _ *Tis true, the ſubtile Matter compreſſes loft Bodies, and paſſes with a rapid Courſe through their 

. Pores, no leſs than through thoſe of hard ; and yet theſe ſoft Bodies have no Elaſticity : The Rea- 
{on whereof is this ; that the Matter paſſing through ſoft Bodies, can with a great deal of Eaſe 
open it ſelf new Paſſages, by reaſon of the Minuteneſs of the Parts compoſing them, or of ſome 
other particular Configuration, proper for that Efed ; which hard Bodies will not admit, by rea- 
{on of the Largeneſs and Situation of their Parts, which are contrary to the ſame. 

Thus when a hard Body ſtrikes another that is ſoft, it alters all the Roads the ſubtile Matter us'd 
to paſs through, which is commonly viſible; as in a Musket-Bullet, which flattens when it is {mit- 
ten. But when a hard Body ftrikes againſt another like it, it either makes none, or very few new 
Parhs ; and the ſubtile Matter in its Pores is oblig'd to return upon the ſame Gtound, or elle muſt 
repel the Body which blocks up its little Avenues. Os 

Ler A be a hard Body, B a ſoft one, C the Chanel ab 
of the ſubrile Matter ; 1 fay, that if A firike B in the A "h 
Point c, rhe Chanel Cc is ſhut up, and the ſubtile Mat- 
ter finds out new Ways in the ſoft Body ; and ſo ha- 
ving an open Road, it repels not the firiking Body, 
but the Body ſtricken changes its Figure, and batters 
it {elf a little: And it muſt be ſuppos'd, that in the 
leaſt Body there are infinite Paſſages like C'c. But if 
the Bodies A and a are both of them hard, the Pal- 
ſage Cc is ſtraiten'd , and the ſubtile Matter included 
in it continuing its Motion in a Right Line, for want 
of new Paths, repels the Body ſtriking it ſo much more 
violently as it finds greater Difhculty in making a new 


Way ; or elſe the Parts of the Body A break, and ſe- _—”, 
arate from one another, and are reduc'd to Duſt, or _. A 
ICCes. | 
Laſtly, It ſeems evident, that every mov'd Body, 
oo 


continually endeavouring to tend in a Right Line, and 
declining from it as little as is poſhble when it meets 


Reſiſtance, ought never to rebound, fince by that Motion it extremely deviates from a Right. Tis 
nece{{ary therefore, either that Bodies ſhould grow flat, or that the fironger ſhould conquer the 
weaker, and make it bear it company : But becauſe Bodies are ſpringing, and hard, they cannot go 


in company, fince if A puſhes «, « repels 4; and ſo they muſt recede from one another. 


Notwithſtanding, if two Bodies were in a Vaczum, though never ſo hard, they would go in 
company, becauſe having no Body to ſurround them, they could have no Elaſtick Force, the Striker 


making no Refiſtance to the Striking ; but Air, Gravitation, &'c. reſiſting the great Motion which 


_ the ſtriking Body gives the ſtricken, the ftricken refiſts the ſtriking, and hinders it from follow- 
ing : For Experience teaches us, that Air and Gravity rehiſt Motion ; and- that this Reliſtance is ſo 


much greater, as the Motion is more violent. *Tis eafie to diſcover from what I have been ſay- 


Oy 


ing, how it comes to paſs, that in the Percufſion of different Bodies, encompaſs'd with Air or 


Water, £7c. ſometimes the Smiting rebounds, ſometimes communicates: all its Motion, and re- 


mains as it were unmoveable ; and ſometimes it follows the Smitten, but always with leſs De-. 


grees of Swiftneſs, if one or other of them be not perfettly ſoft : For all this depends on the Pro- 


portion that is found between the Magnitude, the Hardneſs, and the Weight of one and the other, 
ſuppoſing them moy'd with an equal Swiftneſs : If they are very hard, the Smiting rebounds more, 
becauſe the Elaterim is ſtronger. If the Smiting is very little, the Smitten very large and weigh- 
ty, the Smiting rebounds ſtill much, becauſe of the Weight and the great Maſs of Air ſurround- 


ing the Smitten, which withſtands the Motion. - Laſt of all, If the Force of the Hardneſs is, as. 


it were, abated by the little Volume of Air anſwering the Littleneſs of the ſtricken Body, or the 
contrary ; it may happen that the Smiting may remain as immoveable after the Percuſhon. We 
need therefore but compare the Hardneſs of percutient Bodies, and the Air, which the Percuſs'd 
ought to agitate anew. at the time of Percuthon, whereby ro move, to'give a pretty. exaCt Con- 
jecture concerning what mult happen in the Percuthon-of different Bodies. I fill ſuppoſe an equal 

wiftneſs in the itriking, for the Air more refiſts a great Motion than a little one ; and there is as 


much Morion in a Body twice as little, as in another, when proceeding twice as faft as that other. 


Tins the Smitren being driven as faſt again, may be confider'd as having a Volume of Air twice 

as big, to repel, in order to its moving. | fs FOO 
But it ought {ill to be obſerv'd, that at the Moment of one Body's ſtriking another, the Parts 
of this ſam? Body have two contrary Motions ; for thoſe on the Fore-fide have a MEATane, Ten- 
| ency, 


WW 


ay ; . : 
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dency by reaſon of the Colliſion, when at the ſame time thoſe behind tend forwards on the Ac: 
count of the firſt Motion z and *tis that Counter-motion which flattens foft Bodies, and is the 
Cauie that ſome hard Bodies break in pieces ; but when Bodies are very hard, this Countet-{troke, 
which vibrates ſome. of the Parts, and makes a ſort of Trepidarion in them, as appears from the 
Sound tney give, always produces ſome Changes in the Communication of Motion, witich arc 


' 


- very ditticulr to be known, for many Reaſons; and *tis, in my Mind, to little parpoſe to examine 


them 1n particular. 


Would a Man meditate on all theſe things, I believe he wculd eaſily anfiwer ſome Difficulties 
which might {till be rais'd upon the Subje&t ; bur if I thought that what I have ſaid were infufti- 
cient to ſhew that Reſt has no Force to reſiſt Motion, and that the Rules of the Communication of 
Morions, given by Monheur des Cartes are in part talſe, I would here make out that it-is impoC- 
ſible by his Suppoſition to move our ſelves in the Air: And that which makes the Circulation of 
Morion in Fluid Bodies poſſible, without recurring to a Vacuum, is, that the firſt Element eafily 
divides it felt in ſeveral different manners, the Repoſe of its Parts having no Force to refit Motion. 


'© 
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The CONCLUSION of the Three laſt BOOKS. 


Have, if I miſtake not, ſufficiently ſhewn 1h the Fourth and Fifth Books, that Men's natutal In- 
clinations and Paſſions frequently occaſion their falling into Errour ; becaufe they induce rhent 
more t a precipitate Judgment, than a careful Examination of Things. . 

] have ſhewn in the Fourth Book, that our Inclination for Good in genetal., is the Cauſe of the 
Reſtleſneſs of the Will ; that this Refftleſneſs of the Will puts the Mind in continual Agitarion ; 
and that a Mind continually agitated, is utterly unfit for the Diſcovery of any the leait intricate 
and hidden Truths : That the Love of new and extraordinary Things frequently prepoſleſies us in 
their behalf'; and that whatever bears the Charatter of Infinite, is capable of confounding our Ima- 
gination, and miſ-leading us. I have explain'd how our Inclination for Greatneſs, Elevation and 
Independency inſenſibly engage us in a fallly-pretended Learning, or in the Study of all vain and 
uſeleſs Sciences, which Hflatter the ſecret Pride of our Heart ; becauſe this is what tecommends us 
to the Admiration of the Vulgar. I have ſhewn, that the Inclination for Pleaſures conſtantly 
throws oft the View of the Mind from the Conſideration of abſtratted Truths, which are the moſt 
ſimple and exuberant ; and permits it not to conſider any thing, with a competent Attention and 
[mpartiality, to judge well of it : That Pleaſures being the Modes of our Souls Exiſtence, they 
neceſſarily divide the Capacity of the Mind ; and that a Mind thus divided, cannot fully compre- 
hend a Subject of any grear Extem. Laſt of all, I have made appear, that the Relation and Natu- 
ral Union we have to all thoſe with whom welive and converſe, is the Occafion of many Errours 
we fall into, and of our communicating them to others, as others communicate to us the ſame 
they were nag Ids... 

In the Fifzh, where I have endeavour to give ſome Idea of our Paſſions, I have, I think, made 
it ſufficiently evident, that they were ordain'd to unite us to all things ſenſible ; and to give us, 
4s we are among them, a due and neceſiary Diſpoſition for their Preſervation and our own':- That 


as our Senſes unite us to aur Body, and expand our Soul into all the compoſing Parts of it ; ſo 


our Commot ions Carty us, as it were, out of our ſelves, and diftuſe us upon all things round about 
us : That, Laſtly, they inceſſantly repreſent things, not as they are in themſelves, whereby we 
may form true Judgments z but accotding to the Relation they have to us, whereby to form Judg- 
ments uſeful to the Preſervation of our Being, and of thoſe to whom we are either naturally or 
voluntarily united. | | 

&trer having attempted the Diſcovery of Errours in their Cauſes, and the Deliverance of the 
Mind trom the Prejudices it is ſubject to, I thought it was time art laſt to prepare it for the Search 
of Truth. Wherefore, in the S:xth Book, 1 have explain'd the Means which I thought moſt na- 


\ rural for the increaſing the Artention, and enlarging the Capacity of the Mind, by ſhewing the 


Uſe that might be made of its Sexſes, its Paſfons, and Imagination, to the giving it all the Force 

and Penetration it is capable of. After which, I have eſtabliſh'd certain Rules, which mult of ne- 

ceſſity be obſerv'd for the Diſcovery of any Truth whatever : I have explain'd them by many Ex- 

amples, that I might make them more 1ſenible z and have choſen thoſe which I thought moſt uſe- 

ful. or that included more fecund and general Truths ; that they might be read with greater Ap-_ 
plication, and be made more ſenſible and familiar. 

Poſhbly it may be acknowledg'd, by this Eſſay of Method which I have given, how neceſſary it 
is to reaſon only abour clear and evident Ideas, and in which we are inwardly convinc'd that all 
Nations do agree ; and never to proceed to Compound Things, till having 1ufficiently examin'd 
the Simple, whereon they depend. 

And if ir be confiderd that Ariſtorle and his Followers have not obſerv'd the Rules I have ex- 
plaid, as we ought to be afſur'd by the Reaſons I have alledg'd, and by the Correſpondence that 
may be had with the moſt zealous Defenders of thar Philoſopher, it may be we ſhall detpile his 
DoXQtrine, in ſpighr of all the Impreſſions which pertuade 1uch as give. way to be amuz'd by Words 
they do not underſtand. =" CST, 


Bu: 
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3ut if we take nocice of the manner of Monſieur des Cartess Philoſunhizing, we cannot:doubt 
of the Solidity of his Philoſophy : For I have ſutficiently fhewn that he reaſons but upon diſtintt 
anc evident Ideas , beginning with moſt Simple Things, and afterwards paſting on to the more 
Compound, wich depend on them. Thoſe who ſhall read the Works of that Learned Man, will 
have plenary Conviction ot what I ſay of him, provided they read, them with ail te 4pplicacion- 
that is neceliary to underitand them : ' And they will feel a fſecrer Joy, for being born in an age 

nd Country io, fortunate, as to free them from rhe Trouble of ſeeking a Matter to reach them 
Troth, among the paſt Ages of the Hearhens , and in the Extremities of the Earth, among Bar- 
Darians 31 SIFAnces's. | | 

Bu 23 We Ougut not to be very ſoilicitous to know the Opinions of Men, even though we were 
otherwile 2iturd rey had found our Truth ; fo 1 thould be very ſorry it the Eſteem I maniteft tor 
Moittear des Caries lnould prepoſteſs any Man in his behalf, and make him fit down ſacisty '1 with 
rexaing and recaining his Opinions, without caring to be en/zghtern'd with the Light of Trth. 
Fhis would be preferring Man betors G OD, and conſulting him in God's ſtead ; and acquiefcing 
In tne ovicure Anfirers of a Philoſopher, which do not enlighten us, to avoid the Trouble of In- 
reirogating by our Meditation Him who an{wers and enlighrens us both together. 

'Tis a mean and voworthy thing to become the Partizan of any Sect, and to look upon the Au - 
thors of it as infallible. And thus Monheur des Caries, chuſing rather to make Men Diſciples of 

ruth, than Opinionated Followers of his Sentiments, expreſsly forewarns them, Not 7o take ay 
ihizg be writes upen Truſt, and to embrace nothing but that the Force and Evidence of Reaſon ſhould 
conſtrain them 10 belicve. He deſires not,.like ſome Philoſophers, to be credited upon his Word : 
Ke ever remembers that he is a Man ; and that diſſeminating his Light but by Reflexion, he oughr 
to Urect the Minds of thoſe who would be illuminated by him, towards Him alone who can 
mate them more pertect by the Gitt of Underſtanding. 

The principal Advantage that can be made of Application to Study, is, the rendring the Mind 
more accurate, more illuminated, more penetrating, and fit for the Diſcovery of all the Truths we 
deire to know. Bur ſuch as read the Philoſophers, with Dehign of remembring their Opinions, 
and factoring them tro others, approach not Him who is the Lite and Nouriſhment of the Soul : 
Their Mind grows blind and enervate, by their Commerce with ſuch as can neither ſtrengthen nor 


enlighten them : They are {weld up with a ſpurious fort of Learning, the Weight whereot over- , 


waelms, and the Glittering blinds them z and fancying to themſelves they are hugely learn d when 
tizeir Heads are cramm'd with the Opinions of the Antients, they forget that they become rheir 
Ditciples who, St. Paul ſays, became Fools by uſurping the Name of Wiſe. Dicentes je eſſe Sa- 
prentes, ftulti fatti ſunt. | 

Tone Method Þ have given will, if I miſtake not, be highly advantageous to thoſe who defire to 
make uſe of rheir Reaſon, or to receive of God the Anſwers he gives all thoſe who can faithtul- 
ly confulr Him : For I think I have ſaid what is chiefly requir'd to corroborate and conduct the 
Atteniion of the Mind ; which is, the natural-Prayer we make to the true Maſter of all Men, 
in 0;der to be inſtructed. EY | 

Bur becauie this Natural Way of Searching out Truth is very painful, and commonly impraCti- 
cable, except in the Reſolution of Queſtions of little Uſe, the Knowledge whereot commonly 
mote gratines our Pride, than perfeCts our Underſtanding ; I think it my Duty to fay, (that I may 
profitably conclude this Work,) rhat the moſt expeditious and ceriain Merhod of diſcovering Truth, 
aud uniting our ſelves ro God in the pureſt and perfecteſt manner poſhble, is, to live as becomes 
rue Chi/t:ans; © tollow exactly the Precepts of Erernal Truth, which unires it ſelf with us, only 
£0 16:tiie us with it : ?Tis to liften rather to the Dictates of our Faith, than Reaſon ; and to tend 
to God, uot 10 mach by our natural Forces, which, fince the Sin, are altogether languid and in- 

active ; 45 by the Affiſtance of Faith, by which alone God purpoſes to lead us into that immenſe 

| Light of Truth which will diffolve and diffipate all our Darknels : For, in briet, *tis much better, 
as good Men, to ſnend ſome Years in Ignorance of certain Things, and find our ſelves enlighten'd 
ina Moment, tor ever ; than by Natural Means, and abundance of Trouble and Application, pur- 
chaſe a very impertec Science, that ſhall leave us in Darkneſs ro all Eternity. 
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T2LLUITRATIONS 


FOREGOING BOOKS. 
The PREFACE: 


IWherein is ſhewn what ſhonld be our Opinion of the ſ« everal Fudgments com- 
monly paſs'd on Books, that encounter Prejudices. 


_—— COSI 


\ pM JT Hen a BOOK is firſt to appear in the World, one knows not whom to conſult to learn its 


Deſtiny : The Stars preſide not over its Nativuy, their Influences have no Operation on 
itz and the molt confident Aſt7c/ogers dare not foretell the diverſe Risks of Fortune ic muſt ran : 
Truth not being of this World, Celeſtial Bodies have no power over her; and whereas [he is of 4 
moſt ſpiritual Nature, the ſeveral Poſitions or Combinations of Matter can contribute nothing ei-- 
ther to her Eftabliſhment or Ruine. - Befides, the fp rp= of Men are ſo ditjerent in reſpect of the 
{ame things, that we can never more hazardouſly and imprudently play the Prophet, than in pre- 
{aging the happy or unfortunate Succeſs of a BOOK. So that every Man who ventures to be an 4- 
ther, at the ſame time throws himfelt at the Reader's Mercy, to make him or eſteem him what he 
pleaſes: But of all Authors, thoſe who encounter Prejudices ought moſt infallibly to reckon upon 
their Condemnation; their Works fit too uneaſie on moſt Mens Minds, and it they eſcape the Pal\- 
fions of their Enemies, they are obliged to the almighty Force of Truth for their Protection. 

"Tis a common Miſcarriage with all Mankind, to be too precipitate in judging ; for all Men ate 
obnoxious to Errour, and only obnoxious upon this account : But all haſty and raſh Judgments 
are ever conſonant to Prejudices; and therefore Authors who oppugn them, cannot poſtibly eſcape 
Sentence trom all their Judges, who appeal to Ancient Opinions, as the Laws whereby they oughr 
to pronounce. For indeed moſt Readers are both Zzdge and Party, in reſpett of theſe Authors. 
Their Judges they are, that Quality is inconteſtable; bur they are a Party likewiſe, being difturb'd 
by theſe Authors in the poſſeſſion of their ancient Prejudices, for which they have the plea of Pre- 
ſcription, and to which they have been accuſtom'd many Years. | 
[ confeſs rhere's Abundance of Equiry, Sincerity, and good Senſe in a great many Readers; and 
that they ſometimes are Judges rational enough to luperiede common Opinions, as not being the 
intallible Rules of Truch. Many there are who retire into themſelves, and conſulr that Inward 
{ruth, which ought to be their Rule to jadge of all things ; but very Fer that conſult it upon all 
Occations, 'and Noe at all who do it with all that Faithfulneſs and Attention, thar is necetfary to 
Judge intallibly at all times. And thus, though we might ſuppoſe there were nothing blameable 
in a Treatiſe, which yer it would be Vanity to pretend to, 1am perſuaded ir would he impoſflible 
to find one fingle Man to approve it in every reſpect; eſpecially it his Prejudices were attacked by 
it; fince it is not naturally poſhble, that a Judge conſtantly provok'd, aftronted and outrag'd by a 
Party, ſhould do him enrire Juſtice; or that he ſhould give himſelf the trouble of a ſtrenuous Ap- 
plication to thoſe Reaſons, which at firſt ſight appear to him as extravagant Parodoxes, or ridicu- 
lous Parologiſos. * | 
But though a Man be pleaſed with many things in a BOOK, if he fortunes to meet with ſome rhat 
are offenſive, he ſhall ſeldom be wanting to ſpeak z// of ir, but moſt commonly forgetful to give ir 
any good Charatter. Self-love has a thouſand Motives to induce us to condemn what we diſlike; 
and Reaſon in this Inſtance fully juſtifies theſe Motives: fince Men fanſie they condemn Errours, 
and detend Truth, when they defend their Prejudices, and cenſure thoſe that aſlault them. So that 
the moſt equitable Judges of Books that fight againſt Prejudices, paſs commonly ſuch a' general 
Sentenle as is no way tavourable on their behalf. Perhaps they will ſay, there is ſomething good 
in ſuch a Work, and that the Author juſtly oppoſes certain Prejudices ; but yet rhey ſhall be ſure to 
condemn him; and as: his Judges give an authoritative and grave decifion upon the point, main- 
taining that he carries things roo far on ſuch or ſuch an occaſion. For when an Author is ruining 
» Prejudices which the Reader is not prepoſſefs'd with, whatever he ſhall ſay will ſeem reaſonable. 
enough : Bur the ſame Author ever {tretches things too far, when he engages the Prejudices where-- 
with the Reader 1s too deeply ting'd. 
| Bur whereas the Prejudices of ditterent Perſons are not conſtantly the ſame, ſhould one carefully ga- 
ther rhe ſeveral Judgments that are made upon the ſame things, it would commonly appear, thar ac- 
cording to theſe Judgments there is nothing Good; and ar the ſame time nothing Bad, in ſuch kind 
ot Books: There would be nothing good, becauſe there is no Prejudices, but one or other eſpouſes; 
and there would be nothing bad, becauſe there is no Prejudice whatever but ſome or other condemn. 
in which Judgments rhere is ſo much Equity, that ſhould a Man pretend to make uſe of them to 
correct his Piece; he mult neceſſarily ſtrike ir all out for fear of leaving any thing that was Condemrn'd, 
or not to touch ir tor tear of expunging lomething that was approv'd. So thar a poor Anthor that 
tiudes to be inoffentive, finds himtelt perplex'd on all hands, by all the various J1dgments which 


ate 
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are pronounc'd borh for and againſt kim; and unleſs he reſolve to ſtand kis ground, and to be 
reckon'd obſtinate in his Opinions; he muſt inevitably. contradiQt himſelf ar every turn, and appear 

in as many diftterent Forms as there are different Heads in a whole Nation. Is 

However, Time will do every Man Juſtice, and 174th which at firſt ſeems a Chimerical and ri- 
diculous Phantaſm, by degrees grows {enfible and maniteft; Men open their Eyes and contemplarc 
her, they diſcover her Charms, and tall in love with her. This Man who condemns an Aurhor 
for an Opinion that he diſlikes, by chance meets with another that approves it, bur condemns othei 
Opinions which the former receives as undeniable ; each of them talk ſuitably to his Notion, and 
each of them contradicts the orher. Hence they come to examine both rheir own and others Reajons 
afreſh ; they diſpute, and conſider, and heſitate, and are not fo ready to determine upon what they 
have not examin'd; and if they are brought to change their Opinion, and. to acknowledge that an 
Author is more reaſonable than was believ'd; there riſes a ſecrer inclination in. their Breatt, whict 
prompts them to ſpeak as well of him for the future as they have formerly 1ipoken ro his difl1s- 
nour. Thus the Man who ſticks reſolutely to the Truth, though at firſt he moye their Spleen or 
Laughter, need not deſpair one day to ſee Truth, which he detends, triumph over the Prepoſlet: 
fion of Men. For there's that difterence between Good and Ill Books, berween thoſe which en- 
lighten the nd, and thoſe which grarihe the Sex/es and Imagination, that the latter look charm- 
ing and delightful ar firſt, bur rhey fade and wirher in time; whilſt the former, on the contrary, 
have ſomething of a ſtrange and diſcouraging nature, which troubles and ſets the Mind agtt; bur 
in time they are reliſh'd, and {o much the better as they are more read and digeſted, tor 'tis Time 
generally that regulates the Price of Things. 

The Books that encounter Prejudices leading to Truths through unbeaten Roads, require much 
longer time than others, to obtain the Reputation their Authors expeCt from them. For becauſe 
Men are frequently baulk'd in the hopes that ſuch ſort of Performances had rais'd in them ; but Few 
there are thar read them ; Fewer ſtill rhat approve them, almoſt All condemn them, whether they 
read them or read them not: and though we be well aflur'd that the trite and common Roads 
lead not where we deſign to go, yet the fear of venturing upon ſuch as have no Footſteps of tor- 
mer Travellers, diſheartens us from entring on them. So that Men caft not ſo much as their Eye 
about them ro conduct themſelves, but blindly tread in the ſteps of their Predeceſſors : Company 
is diverting and encouraging ; they think not what they are doing, they perceive not where rhey 
20, and often forget the place where they deſign to arrive. 

Men are made tor a ſfocjable Lite, which to preſerve, it is not enough to uſe the ſame Toree 
we muſt moreover keep to the ſame way of Expreſſion, and the ſame road of Thinking, as other 
Men. We mult live by Opinion, as we act by Immation. We then conſult advantageouily, agree- 
ably, and ſurely for the Good of the Body, and the Eſtabliſhment of our Fortune, when we ſubmit 
ro the Opinions of others, and give way to be perſuaded by the Air, or ſenſible Impreftion of the 
Imagination of thoſe we hear ſpeak. But we undergo much Pains, and run the extreme hazard of 
our Fortune, when we will only hearken to internal Truth, and reject with Scorn and Abhorrence 
all the Prejudices of the Senſes, and all the Opinions we have receiv'd without Examination. 

Thus all thoſe Writers who combat with Prejudices, are much miſtaken if they think by that 
means to recommend themſelves to the Favour and Efteem of others: Poſſibly it they have fſuc- 
ceeded in their Studies, ſome few of the Learned will ſpeak orpongans of their Works when they 
are dead ; but while they live, they muſt expett to be neglected by molt People, and to be deſpis'd, - 
revil'd, and perſecuted, even by thoſe that go for the wiſeſt and moſt moderate fort of Men. 

And indeed there are ſo many Reaſons, and thoſe ſo ſtrong and convincing, which oblige us 
to do the ſame as thoſe we live with, that we have commonly right to condemn, as Men of fan- 
taſtical and capricious Spirits, ſuch as act contrary to others. And becauſe Men do not ſutficiently 
diſtinguiſh between A#ing and Thinking, they commonly are highly oftended that any one ſhould 
fall upon their Prejudices. They ſuppoſe it not ſuticient to the preſervation of the Rules of Civil 
Society, externally to: comport with the receiv'd Opinions and Cuſtoms of our Country. They 

retend it is Raſhneſs to examine common Sentiments, and a breach of Charity to enquire atter 
ruth; becauſe Truth is not ſo much the Bond of Civil Societies, as Cuſtoms and Opinion. 

Ariſtotle is receiv'd in the Unroer/ities as the Rule of Truth: he is cited as infallible; and *tis a 
Philoſophical Herefie ro deny what he maintains: in a word, he is reverenc'd as the Gerzs of 
Nature: and after all, Thoſe that are beſt acquainted with his Phy/ic&s, cannot account for, nor 
perhaps are convinc'd of any thing : and the Scho/ars, when they have finiſh'd their Courſe of P/:;- 
Zoſopby, dare nor declare before Men of Senſe, what they have learn'd of their Maſters. Which, 
ir may be, is enough with Men of Reflexion, to teach them whar to think of ſuch ſort ct Stu- 
dies : for that Erudition which a Man muſt unlearn to become Reaſonable, cannor ſeem very ſolid. 
Yet a Man would be thought raſh, and preſumpruous, who would attempt to ſhew the Fallity of the 
Reaſons that Authorize 1b ſtrange and unacountable a Condutt : and he would neccitarily make 
himſelf work with thoſe, who reap advantage by it, though he were of comperent Ability to dif- 
abuſe the Publick. 

Is it not evident, that we muſt make uſe of things that are known, to learn what is nor known? 
and that it would be impoſing on a French-man, to give him a Grammar in German Verſe to teach him 
the German Tongue? and yet we pur into the hands of Children Deſpauterius's Latin Veries, to 
teach them Latin: Verles intricate ou all accounts. tro Children that with difficulty comprehend | 
things that are moſt eafie. Reaſon and alſo Experience are viſibly againſt this Cuſtom : tor rhey 
ſpend a great deal of time to learn Latin but by halves; yer it would be temerity to find Jaule with 


it, 
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it, A Chineſe who knew this Cuſtom, could not help laughing at it z whilft in this part of the 
World, which we inhabit, the wiſelt and moſt lear'd cannot torbear approving 1t. 

{t Prejudices thus falſe and palpable, and Cuſtoms 10 irrational, and ot 10 great Conſequence, 
find fo many Patrons and Detenders z; how ſhall they ſubmit to Reaſons that oppole the Prejudices 


" of a purely Speculative Fatute? There needs but a very little Attention to diſcover that the way 


tlon to inftruct Children is not the beit; and yer it is not acknowledg'd Opinion and Cuſtom cazry 
it againſt Reaſon and Experience. How then can we imagine that the Books which deſtroy an in- 
finite number of Prejudices, will not in many things be condemn'd by thoſe who pals tor the muſt 
Ind and wileit Part of Men? 

{7 muſt be oblerv'd that thoſe who go for the moſt underſtanding and ingenious in the World, are 
Mcon that have read moſt Books, both good-and bad: Men of a molt happy Memory, and. of a 
moſt lively and comprehenſive Imagination. Now this ſort of Perſons, commonly judge readily 
on all things, without Examination. They conſult their Memory, and therein immediately find the 
Low, or Prejudice by which they pronoznce, without much rettexion. As they think their Parts 
Letter than other Men's, they aftord little Attention to what they read : Hence it comes, that Wo- 
wen and Children eaſily diſcover the Fallity of {ome Prejudices which they lee attack'd, becauſe 
they dare rot judge without examining and that they bring all the Attention they are capable of; 
to what they read : whilſt Scholars, on the contrary, ftick reſolutely ro their Opinions, becauſe 
they will not be at the Trouble of examining thoſe of others, when quite contrary to their pre- 
concety'd Notions. Fo | : 

\s to the Attendants on the Great Men of the World, they have ſo many external Adherencies, 
that they cannot eafily retire into themſelves ; nor bring a competent attention to diſtinguiſh Truth 
from Probability. Nevertheleſs they are not extremely addicted to any kinds of Prejudices : For 
{trongly to proſecute a Wordly intereſt, neither Truth nor Probability muſt be rely'd on. As a 
{ceming Humility, or Civility, and external ſhew of Temper, are Qualities which all Men admire, 
and are abſolucely neceflary to keep up Society amongſt Proud and ambirious Spirits: Men of 
Worldly Defigns, make their Vertue and Deſert to conſiſt in afterting nothing, and believing nc- 
thing, as certain and indiſputable. It has ever been, and will ever be the Faſhion, to look upon 


all things as Problemarical, and with a Gentlemar-like Freedom to Treat the moſt holy Truths, left 


they ſhould ſeem bigotred to any thing. For whereas the Gentlemen I mention, are neither appli- 
cative nor attentive to any thing but their Fortune; there can he no Diſpoſition more Adyantageous, 
or that {ems more reaſonable ro them, than that which the Faſhion juſtifies. Thus the Invaders of 


- Prejudices, whilſt they Batter on one hand, the, Pride and Remiſnels of theie Worldly Men, are 
well accepted by them ; but if they precend to aftert any thing as Undeniable, and to maniteſt the 
Truth of Religion and Chriſtian Morality, they are look'd upon as Opinionated, and as Men who 


avoid one Precipice to run upon another. 
What I} have ſaid, is, methinks, ſufficient to conclude. what ſhould be anſwer'd to the different 
Judgments divers Perſons have pronouc'd againſt Ihe Treatiſe concerning the Search afier Trith, 


and | ſhall make no Application, which every Man may do himfelt to good purpoſe without any 


tronble. I know indeed that every Man do will not do it; but pernaps I might ſeem to be the 


Judge in my own Caie, it I ihould detend my ſelt as tar as 1 was able. I therefore refign up my 


Kiokr ro the attentive Readers, who are the natural Judges of Books, and I conjure them to call 
to Mird, the requeit 1 made in the Pretace of the foregoing Treatiſe, and elſewhere, Not to judge 
of wy Opinions but by the clear end diftintt Anſwers they ſhall recerve from the only Teacher of all 
ien, after baving conſulted him by a ſerious attention. For if they conlult their Prejudices, as 
the decifive Laws to judge of the Book, Concerning the ſearch after Truth; acknowledge it to be 


4 Veiy ill Book, lince purpoſely written to detect the Fallity and Injuſtice of theſe Laws. 


The 


ADVERTISEMEN T. 


T Hereas the following Wuſtrations were compos'd to ſatiſfie ſome particular Perſons, who de- 

\ y fir'd a more ſpecial Explication of ſome important Truths, I think fit to premiſe, thai 
cleary to appreben what I ſhall ſoy, 11 will be requiſite to have ſome Knowledge of the Principles 1 
have ofer*d in ihe Treatiſe concerning the Search after Truth. Therefore it will be the beft way not 


to meddic wiih theſe Obſervations, till after having carefully read the whole Work for which they were 


made; and only to examine ihem at a ſecond reading, as they ſhall be found referr'd 1 by the Margin. 
This Caution however 1s not abſolutely neceſjary 10 be obſerv'd by underſtanding Perſcns, becauſe ! 


bave endeavoured ſo towrne theſe Elucidattons, as that they might be read without referring to ihe 
Book they were conipes'd for, 1rknow that Truth is of all things in the World that which grves teaft irou- 
ble 10 acquire tt. Men je not willingly 10 collate thoſe Paſſages in a Book, which have Reference tg 


on? anoiber ; but commont!y read things as ihey fa!l in their way, and underſtand of them as much as they 
Can: winorefore io accommodate my Jeif 10 this lemper of Men, 1 bave tried 10 make theſe Remarks 
intelligible, even 10 ihoſe who have forgotten the Places of the foregoing Treatiſe, wherenunto they 


refer. Neveribeteſs I arfire thoſe who twill not be at the irouble of carefully examining theſe Tluftra- 


<., oF 


tions, 2ot 10.condemn them of faiſe and extravagant Conſequences, which may be deduc'd from want 


of underſtanding them. 1 have joire *Reajon 10 make this Requeſt, not only becauſe I have right 10 


demand of ihe Readers, wo are my Juiges, not to condemn without underſtanding me, but 61 [e- 
veral other Accounts, which it 7s not necefſary for me to declare in this Place, | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


UPON THE 


Concerning the 


SEARCH aker TRUTH: 
| __ Ss 
FIRST ILLUSTRATION 
UPON THE 


Firſt CHAPTER of the Firſt BOOK. 


God works whatever 3s real in the Motions of the Mind, and in the Deter- 
minations of them , notwithſtanding which, he 1s not the Author of Sin. 
He works whatever 1s real in the Senſations of Concupiſcence, and yet is not 
the Author of it. 


OME Perſons pretend that TI relinquiſh the Compariſon of the Mind and Matter too 
ſoon ; and fankie the one has no more Power than the other to determine the Impreſſion 
which God gives it ; and therefore wiſh me to _— (if I can) what it is that God 
works in us, and what we do oxr ſelves, when we fin; fince in their Opinion, I ſhall be 

oblig'd by my Explication, either to grant that Man is capable of giving himſelf ſome new Mo- 

dification, or to acknowledge that God is attually the Author of Sin. 

I anſwer, That Faith, Reaſon, and my own inward Conſciouſneſs, oblige me to quit the Com- 
pariſon where I do , being every way convinc'd, that I have in my /e/f a Principle of my own De- 
terminations, and having Reaſons to perſuade, that Mazzer has no ſuch Principle ; which ſhall 
be prov'd hereafter : Mean while here is what God operates in us, and what we do our ſelves, 
when we fin. TT : 

Firſt, God continually drives us, by an invincible Impreſſion, towards Good in general. Second- 
ly, He repreſents to us the Idea of a particular Good, or gives us the Sexſation of it. Laſtly, He 
inclines us to this particular Good: | 


- , 


Firſt, God drives rs continually towards Good in general. For God has made us, and till pre- 
ſerves us for Himſelf. He wills that we ſhall love all Good, and is the #/?, or rather o7/p 
Mover. In brief, this is evident from innumerable things that I have ſaid elſewhere, and thoſe I 
ſpeak to will not diſpute It. | ys k + 

Secondly, God repreſents 1o ws the Idea of a particular Good, or groes 1s the Senſation of tt - 
For *tis he alone that enlightens us, and the ſurrounding Bodies cannot a& upon our Mind. In 
2 word, we are neither our own Light, nor our own Fe/icity, as I have proved at large in the 
1hird Book, and elſewhere. 

Laſtly, God inclines 75 10 this particular Good : For God inducing us to all that's Good, by a 
necellary Conſequence, inclines us to particular Goods, by producing the Idea or Senſation of 
them in our Mind. This therefore is all that God effects in us when we fin: 

But whereas a particular Good includes not in it all Good ; and the Mind, confidering it with - 
a clear and diſtinct View, cannot imagine it concludes all ; God does not neceſſarily and 170infebly 
incline us to the love of it. We are conſcious of the Liberty we have to ſtay this Love, and of 
our Tendency to proceed farther: In a word, we feel the Impreſſion we have for Good Univer- 
ſal: or, to ipeakas orhers do, we are /ex/75/c that our 1IV+// is not under any conſtraint or neceſſity 
to fix upon this particular Good. es s 

So then this'is what the Sinner does : He ffops, he reſts. he follows not the Impreſion of Gol, 
he does zothing : For $17 7s Nothing. He knows that the grand Rule he is to obſerve is to exz- 
ploy his Liberty jo far as it will go; and thar he is not to faſten upon any Good, unleſs he be in- 
wardly convinc'd it would be offending againſt OR DER, to retuſe to ſtay upon it. If he dit- 
Coveis not this Rule, by the light of bis Reaſen, he learns n At leaſt from the lecret Beptarien ot 
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his Conſcience. He is obliged then to follow the Impreſſion he receives for the Univerſal Good 
and to think of other Goods beſides what he enjoys, and what he is only to make ule of: For 
ris by thinking on other Goods beſides what he enjoys, that he can produce in himſelf new De- 
terminations of his Love, and make uſe of his Liberty. Now I prove that by the Impreſſion 
God gives him for Good in general, he mgy think oft other Goods, beſides that of his preſent 
Enjoyment, ir being preciſely in this that-the Difficulty conſiſts. | 

"Tis a Law of Nature, that the Ideas of ObjeQts ſhould offer themſelves to our Mind when we 
deſire to think of them, - provided our Capacity of Thought be nor fll'd up by the lively ana con- 
fus'd Senfarions we receive occaſionally from the Motions in our Body. Now we can 17/7! the 
thinking on /! things ; becauſe the natural linpreſhon which carries us towards Good, reaches to 
all poſſible ObjeQs of our Thought : And we can ar all rimes think on all things; becaute we are 
united to Him who comprehends the Ideas of all things, as I have tormerly proved. 

If it be true then that we can IW7// the conſidering nearly, what we already fee as afor of, 
ſince we are united with the Univerſal Being ; and if it be certain that, by virtue of the Laws of 


| Nature, Ideas approach us when we defire it z we ought thence to infer : 
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Firft, That we bave a Principle of our Determinations. For *tis the actual Preſence of parti- 
cular Ideas, that poſitively determines, towards particular Goods, the Motion we have towards 
Good in general ; and fo changes our Natural Love, into Free ard de/1berate Loves : Our Conſert, 
or Acquiefcence in the preception of a Particular Good, has nothing r7ea/ or poſitive in it on our 
Part; as I ſhall explain by and by. ED | 

Secondly, That the Principle of our Determinations is always free in regard to particular Goods. 
For we are not iivincibly inclin'd to love them ;- fince we can examine them in themſelves, and 
compare them with the Idea which we have of the Sovereign Good, or with other particular 
Goods. Thus the Principle of our Liberty conſiſts in this, that being made for God, and united 
ro him, we can always think on the true Good, or on other Goods beſides thoſe which our Thoughts 
are actually engag'd on. | | | 

But this, on ſuppoſition that our - Sex/ations do not take up the Capacity of our Mind. - For 
to the end we may be free with the. Liberty toremention'd, it is neceſſary not only that God 
ſhould nor puſh us, invincibly, ro particular Goods; but'allo that we ſhould be able to employ 
our-Impreſhon for Good in general, to the loving other Objects than thoſe we love at preſenr. 
But as thoſe only can be the aQtual ObjeQts of our Love, which can be of our Thoxghts, and that 
we cannot actually think, except on thoſe which occaſion very lively Senſations, whilſt they oc- 
caſion them ; it is plain, that the dependance we have upon our Body weakens our Liberty, and 
in many JunCtures, quite deſtroys the uſe of it. So that our Senſations obliterating our Ideas 
and the Un107 we have with our Body, whereby we diſcern only our ſelves, enfeebling zþat we have 
with God, whereby all things are preſent to us ; the Mind ought not to give way to be ſhar'd by 
contus'd Senſations, if it would preſerve entire the free Principle of its Determinations. 

From all which it is evident, that God is not the Author of Sin, and that Man endues not him- 
{elt with any new Modifications : God is not the Author of Sin ; becaule he continually impreſies 
on the Sinner, who ſtops at a particular Good, a Motion to go farther; gives him a Power of 
thinking on other things, and tending to other Goods, than thoſe which actually engage his 
Thoughts and Afﬀettions ; and commands him not to love whatever he can refuſe to love without 
inward Diiquiet and Remorſe : withal continually recalling him to his God, by the ſecret Reproaches 
of his Reaſon. | 

"Tis rrue thar in one ſenſe God inclines the Sinner to Love the Object of his Sin; if this Ob- 
ect appears Good to a dinner : for as moſt Divires ſay, whatever there is of a poſitruve nature 
of 127, or Motion in the Sin, proceeds from God. But *ris only by, a falſe Judgment of our 
Mind that the Creatures ſeem good to us; I mean capable of acting in us, and making us happy. 
Bur the Sin of a Man confifts not in his loving a particular Good ; for every Good, as ſuch, is 
amiable ; but in his loving only this Good, or loving it as much or more than another that is 
greater; Or in his loving a Good which God forbids him to enjoy ; for that the Mind being fſub- 


ject ro the Body, purſuant to the Fall, the Love, or rather the Enjoyment of this Good, would en- 


creale his Concufpiſcence, and alienate him from the love of the /xpreme Good. Ina word, the Sin 
of Man conſiſts in his not referring all particular Goods to the ſapreme : or rather in his not con- 
ſ1dering and loving the ſupreme Good in all the particular ; and fo not regulating his Love by the 
WILL of GOD. or according to effential and neceſſary ORDER, oft which all Men have a 
more or leſs pertect Knowledge, as they are {tricter or looſer united to God ; or are more or leſs 
Senfible to the Imprethions of their Senſes and Paſhons. For our Senſes 1mpert our Soul into onr 
whole Body ; and our Paſhons, as it were, export ito circumambient Objects ; and fo remove us 
irom the Drone Light, which would penetrate and illuminate us. _ 

Nor does Man give himſelf new Modifications: For the Motion of Love which God con- 
Rantly imprints on us, is neither augmented nor diminiſh'd ; whether we do or do not aQuall 
love; I mean, whether this natural Morion of Love be, or be not determin'd by ſome Idea of 
our Mind. Nor does this Motion ceaſe by its Acquieſcence in the Poſſeſfon of Good, as Mo- 
cion of Bodies ceaſes by their Reſt. There is grear likelihood that God pufhes us at all times 
alike with an even Force towards him ; for he puſhes us on rowards Good in general, as faſt as 
we are capable; and we me at all times equally capable, becauſe our W1/, or 6ur natural Ca- 
pacity of 1V47/7zg, is always equal to ir ſelf; Thus, I ſay, the Impreſſion, or narural Motion, 
Which carries us towards Good, never encreaſes or diminiſhes. | 
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I confeſs we have no clear Idea, nor indeed inward Senfation of the Evenneſs of thai Impreſ: 
ſion, or natural Motion towards Good : But this comes from our not knowing it by Idca, (which 
| have tormerly * prov'd, ) and trom our not being conicious of our Faculties, whillt they do not *See rhe 
actually operare, We fee/ not what is natural and. common, and always the fame in us ; as the 7h Chap. 
Hear and Beating of the Heart. Weare even inſenſible of our Habits, and whether we are deſerving R WE-3 4 
of the. Love, or Wrath of God +. We have perhaps infinite Faculties, which are perfectly wr pom. 
known to us : For we are not-inwardly conſcious of all that we are, but only of all that we ſee/. firacicn 
Had we never felt Pain, nor defir'd particular Goods, we could not by our veli-Conſctonſieis, rpon it, | 
have told whether we are capable of fecling Pain, or of willing thoſe Goods : It being our Ale- T Amr jort 
mory, and not our internal Senſe, which teaches us we are capable of feeling what we do not jt; 
teel ; or of being mov'd by ſuch Paffions, as do not aQually agirate vs. There is nothing theic- dim ſeit. 
tore that can hinder our believing, that God draws us towards him with an equal Force, though Eccl. 4. 1. 
in a very ditterent manner ; and that he preſerves in our Soul an equal Capacity of w://177, or 
one and the ſame Will, as he preſerves in Matter, collectively taken, an equal quantity of Morion. 
But though this ſhould not be certain, yer I can't ſee how it can be ſaid, that the Augmenrarion 
or Diminution of the Natural Motion of our Soul depends on us, f{ince we cannot be the Cauic 
of the Extent of our own Will. 
It is moreover certain, from what I ſaid before, That God produces and preſerves in vs all 
that's real and poſitive in the particular Determinations of the Motion of our Soul ; namely, 
our Ideas and Senſations : For this it is which determines our Morion towards Good it genctal, 
to particular Goods, bur not in an irrefiſtible manner, becauſe we have a tendency to £0 ia ner. 
Hence all thar is done on our part when we fin, is our 7ot doing all we yer have the pow-r i do, 
by means of our impreſſion towards Him who comprehends all Goods, for all our Power is de- 
riv'd from our Union with Him who works all in us. Now the principal cauſe of our finnig 
iS, that preferring Enjoyment to Examination, by reaſon of the Pleaſure accruing oo our En9- 
77g, and the Pain attending our Examining ; we defiſt to employ the Motion which 1s given is 
for the purſuit and diſquifition of Good , and we dwell upon the enjoyment of things, witich 
we ſhould no more than make uſe of. But if we obſerve the Matter nearly, we jhall fee that in 
this there is nothing 7ea/ on our part, but only an zrtermi/hon and ceſſation of Enquiry, which 
corrupts, as I may ſay, the Action of God in ns, but yet can never deſtroy it. So then, when 
we do not fin, What is it we do? We do al! that God does in ws; for we do not confine © a 
particular Good, or rather a Falſe one, the Love which God imprefles on us tor the {rwe. Ard 
when we ſin, What do we do then? Nothing. For we love a falſe Good, to which God does 
not carry us by an irrefiſtible impreſſion ; we ceaſe to perſue the z7xe Good, and fruſtrate the 
Motion God gives us towards it. Now whilft we love a particular good only, or agaiuit O R- ,, 
DER, we receive as great an impreſſion of Love from God, as if we did not fix npon ic. More: x3; ;.7 6 
over this particular Determination, Which is neither neceſ{ary nor invincible, is given us of God ;  t5;: Bur 


and therefore in inning, we produce no zew Modification in our ſelves. we love 2 
, EL s | © 7 Particular 
Good: True; but Sin confiſts nor preciſely in that : For all Good is amiable, and ought to be loved, Our Love 1s 1n jt teif voud; 


and even in our loving that particular Good, we follow the Impreſſion which Gcd gives us. Our Sin preciſely confifts in cur taften- 
ing upon thar particular Gocd the Impreffion which God gives us to love all Gocd, or univerſal Good, at the time when we bott 
might, and ought to love it. Therefore Sin is nothing; and though God does all, he dces ir not. Now whlalft, ggc. 


However, I own that when we fin not, but reſiſt Temptation, we may be ſaid in.one ſenſe to 
give our ſelves a new Modification; becauſe we chuſe to think on other things than the /eeming 
Goods wherewith we are tempted. But all that we then do, is produc'd by the Action which 
God puts in us; that is, either by our Moz7oz towards Good in general, or by our W:// afſifted by 
Grace ; 1 mean, enlightned by Know/edge, and forwarded by a preventing delefation. For in fine, 
If the wr/lng different things be ſuppos'd to be giving different Modifications, 1 deny nor but in 
this Senſe, the Mad may diverſly modrfie ir felt by the Action it receives from God. 

Bur 'tis always to be obſerv'd, that this Action deriv'd into us from God depends upon our 
ſelves, and is not irreſiſtible, with reſpect to particular Goods. For upon the preſentation of a 
particular Good, we are inwardly conſcious of our Lzberty on its behalf, as we are of our P/ea- 
ſure and Pan, when they ſenſibly aftect us: And the ſame Reaſon convinces us we are Free, that 
convinces us we Extift, for *ris the inward con/croufne/s or feeling of our own Thoughts, that give 
us to know we have a Being. And, if at the ſame time that we are ſenſible of our Liberty, with 
reſpect to a particular Good, we ought to doubr of it, for want of having a clear Idea thereof, 
we ought no lefs to doubt of our Pain, ani our Exift2nce at the tim2 of our Miſery, unce w2 
have no clear Idea either of our Soul or Pain. | 

It goes quite otherwiſe with our inward Senſation or Corſcrence, than with our 0:t72rd Se- 
Jes. The latter always deceive us in ſomething, when we follow their reports : but the former | 
never deceives us. "Tis by the outward Senſes | fee Colours on the ſurface of Bodies, that I hear 
Sound in the Air, thar I feel Pain in my Hand; and their Teſtimony deceives me, it I rely upon 
it : Bur *tis by my z7ward Senſation that I ſee Colour, that I hear Sound,” that 1 ſutter Pain ; 
and I err not in believing I /ee when I ſee, hear when I hear, and /uffer when I ſutier ; provided 
[ ſtop and go no farther. Theſe things are too ſelf-evident ro be longer infifted on. Therefors 
being inwardly con/crors of our Liberty, at the time of a particular Good's being preſent to the 

ind, we are not to be doubrful of our Freedom on 1ts reſpect. But whereas this inward Senſa- 
tion is ſometimes abſent from our Mind, and we conſult only what conftus'd remains it has Ie#t 
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in our Memory ; we may by the conſideration of abſtrafed reaſons, which keep us from an 777- 
ward feeling, perſuade our ſelves that *tis 7mpoſſible for Man to be free - Jult as a $7071ck who in 
want of nothing, and Philoſophizing at his Caſe, may 77agine that Pan is no Evil, becauſe the 
Inmernal Senſe he has of himſelf, does not aCtually convince him of the contrary ; and ſo he may 
prove, like Seneca, by reaſons in one ſenſe moſt true, that *tis a contradiction for the ze man ro 
te miſerable. . Ents 

Bur though our Se/f-conſciouſneſs were inſufficient to convince us of our Freedom, yet Reaſo7 
might evince as much : For fince the light of Reaſon affures us that God acts only tor himjelt, 
and that he can give no Motion to us, but what muſt tend towards him , the Impre/ron towards 
Good in general may be irreſiſtible; but *ris plain, that zhar which we have tor particular Goods 
m::{t be neceſſarily free. For if it were invincible, we ſhould have no Motion to carry us to 
God, though he gives it only for himſelf; and we ſhould be conſtrain'd to ſettle on particiilar 
Geods; though GOD, ORDER and R-EA SON, forbid us. So that Sin could not be laid ar 
our door, and God would he the real Cauſe of our Corruptions; foraſmuch as we ſhould not be 
Free, but purely Natural, and altogether neceſſary Agents. 

Thus though inward Senſation did not teach us we were free, Reaſon would diſcover it was 
neceffary for Man to be created fo; if we ſuppoſe him capable of defiring particular Goods, and 
only capable of deſiring them through the .Imprefſion or Motion which God perpetually gives 
us tor himſelf Which likewiſe may be proy'd by Reaſon. But our capacity to ſuffer Pain can- 
not be prov'd this way ; but can only be diſcover'd by Conſcience, or ward Senjation; and yer 
no Man can doubt bur a Man is liable to ſutter Pain. 

As we know not our Soul by any c/ear Idea we have of it, as I have before explain'd, ſo 'tis in 
vain to try to diſcover what ir is in us that terminates the Action which God impreſſes, or that 
yields to be conquer'd by a refiſtible Determination, and which we may change by our Will, or by 

ur Impreſſion towards all Good, and our Union with him, who includes the Ideas of all Beings. 

For in thort, we have no clear Idea of any Modification of our Soul: Nothing but our Internal 
Senſe can teach us tnat we are, and what we are: and this only mult be conſulted to convince us 
we are /ree. Andits Anſwers are clear, and ſatisfactory enough upon the Point, when we aQtually 
propoſe to our ſelves any particular Good , for no Man whatever can doubt whether he be invinſibly 
inclin'd to eat of a Fruit, or avoid ſome {light inconfiderable Pain. Bur if inſtead of hearkning 
to our Inward Senſation, we attend to abſtracted Reaſons, which throw us oft the Contempla- 
tion of our ſelves, poſlibly loling fight of zhem, we may forget that we are in Being ; and trying 
to reconcile the preſczence of God, and his abſolute power over us, with our Liberty, we ſhall 
plunge into an Errour that will overturn all the Principles of Religion and Morality. 

I produce here an ObjeCtion which is uſually made againſt what I have been ſaying, which thought 
bur very weak and detective, is ſtrong enough to give a great many trouble to evade. The Hating 
of God, ſay they, is an Action which does not partake of Good; and therefore is all the $:77e-”s, 

3 God having no part in it: And conſequently Man aQts and gives himſelf new Modifications, by 
age i] __. an aQtion which does not come from God. | 
{ Anſwer, Thar Sinners hate not God, but becauſe they freely and falfly judge that he is Evil; 

for Good, confider'd as tuch, cannot be the Object of Hatred. Therefore they hate God with that 
very Motion of Love he influences them with towards Good. Now the Reaſon why they conclude he 
is not Good, is their making an undue x/e of their Liberty ; for being not convinc'd with irrefiſtible 
i-vidence that he 1s not Good, they ought not to believe him Evz/, nor COEgeney to hate him. 
in Hatred two things may be diſtinguith'd, v:z. the Sex/ation of the Soul, and 7107 of the Will. 
This Senſation cannot be Evil; for it is a Modification of the Soul, and has neither Moral Good nor 
#// in it. Nor is the Motion more corrupt, fince ir is not diſtinguiſhable from that of Love. For Ex- 
ternal Evil bcing only the privation of Good, *ris maniteſt, that to fly Evz/, is to fly the prevation of 
Good, that is, to purſue Good. Wherefore all that is real and poſitive, even in our Hatred of God 
himſelf, has nothing Evil in it; and the Sinner cannot hate God, without an abominable abuſe of 
the ation which God inceſſantly gives to incline him to the Love of Hz. 


— 


God works whatever 1s real in the Senſations of, Concupiſcence, and yet 3s not 
| | the Author of Concupiſcence. 


This I/ſu- S the Ditticulries that are rais'd about Concrpiſcence, are near akin to thoſe before explain'd ; 
IIr.ction re- | think it convenient to ſhew, that God 1s not the Author of Concupiſcence, though it be 
_ ©. he that works all in us, even in the production of ſenſible Pleaſure. | 
fs It Ought, I think to be granted for the Reaſons produc'd in the F:fth Chapter of the Firſt Book of 
irſt Bzok the preceding 'I're2tiſe, and elſewhere, that by the natural Laws of the Union of the Soul and Body, 
of the Man, even before the Fa//, was inclin'd by preventing Pleaſures to the uſe of ſenſible Goods; and 
Ser, that as often as ſuch and ſuch Traces were delineated in the principal part of his Brain, ſuch and 
{zch Thoughts aroſe in his Mind. Now thoſe Laws were moſt Proper and Equitable, for the Rea- 
{ons I there have given: - Which being ſuppos'd, as before the Trangreſſions all things were perfectly 
vell order'd, fo Man had neceſſarily that Power over his Body, as that he could prevent the pro- , 
duction of theſe Fraces when he would ; Order requiring that his Mind ſhould have the Dominion 
over his Body : Which Power of his Mind preciſely conſiſted in this, that according to its oo 
| | clires 
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Nefires and Applications, it ſtopt the Communication of Motions which were produc'd in his or 
Body by crcumambient Objects, over which his Will had nor an immediate and direct Authority, 
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as over his proper Body : And it cannot, I think, he conceiv'd how he could hinder the Formation 


oft the Traces in his Brain any other way. Therefore the W:// of God, or the general Law of Na- 
ture, which 1s the true Cauſe of the Communication ot Motions, depended on {ome occaſions, upon 
the Will of Adam : For God had that conſideration for him ; that he produc'd not withour his conſent 
new Motions in his Body, or atleaſt in the principal part to which his Soul was immediately utires. 

Such was the Inſtitution of Nature before the Sin. OR DER would have it 10; and conſequent- 
ly HE whole eflential. and neceſſary Will is always conformable to OR DER. Which Will re- 
maining immurahbly the ſame, the Eftabliſh'd Order was ſubverted by rhe firſt Man's Diſobedience; 
becaule for the demerits of his Sin, it was conſonant to Order, that he ſhould be Lord of nothing. 


[r is not reaſonable that the Sinner ſhould ſuſpend the Communication of Motions, thar the Will 


: : p In tre Ob- 
of God ſhould conform to his; or that any exceptions ſhould be made to rhe Law of Nature on jevjon ro 
his Behalt: In ſo much that Man is ſubject to Concupiſcence, his Mind depends on his Body ; tte Arcieie 


he feels in himſelf indeliberate Pleaſures, and involuntary and rebellious Motions, purſuant to thar ©f,-e !-- 


* 


moſt juſt and exatt Law which unites the two Parts of which he is compos'd. 
ſeventh Chapter of the ſecond Book, I explain whart I here ſay in general of the loſs of Power, Man had over ! 


Thus the formal Reaſon of Concupiſcence, no leſs than that of Sin, is nothing real and voſicve ; 
being no more in Man, than the loſs of the Power he had to wave, and ſuſpend ro the Commu= 
nication of Motions on ſome occaſions : Nor are we to admit any poſitive Will in God to produce 
it. For this loſs which Man has ſuſtain'd, was not a conſequence of Order, or of the immutable 
Will of God, which never {werves from it, and is conſtantly the ſame; but only a conſequence 
of Sin, which has rendred Man unworthy of an Advantage due only to his Innocence and Up- 
rightneſs. Wherefore we may ſay, that not God, but Sz only, has been the Cauſe of Conciu- 

iſeence. £ 
 Nercrheleſs God Works all that is Rea/ and Po/itrve in the Senſations and Motions of Corcrf:i/ 
cence; tor God does every thing : but all that has nothing of Evil. *Tis by the general Law of Na- 
ture, that is, by the Will of God, that ſenſible ObjeQs.produce in Man's Body certain Motions, 
and that theſe Motions raiſe in the Soul certain Senſations, uſeful to the preſervation of the Body, 
or the Porpagation of the Species. Who then dare preſume to ſay thele things are not good in 
themſelves ? 

{ know it is ſaid that Sin is the Cauſe of certain Pleaſures. But do they that ſay it, conceive it? 
Can it be thought that Sin, which is zorthizg, ſhould aQuually produce /omerthing £ Can nothing be 
{uppos'd to be a (real) Cauſe. However *tis ſo ſaid : but poſſibly tor want of taking due pains 
of ferioufly conſidering what they ſay; or becauſe they are unwilling to enter on an Explication 
that is contrary to the Diſcourſes they have heard from Men, who, it may be, talk with more 
Gravity and Aſſurance, than Reflexion and Knowledge. Fn s 

S$1714s the Cauſe of Concrpiſcence, but not of Pleaſure; as Free Will is the Cauſe of $77, though not 
of the natural Motion of the Soul. The Pleaſure of the Soul is good, as well as its Motion or 
Love: and there is nothing good but what God does. The Rebellion of the Body, and the guilr 
of Pleaſure, proceed from Sin: As the Adherency of the Soul to a particular Good, or its eſt, 
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proceeds from the Sinner : Burt theſe are only Prrvations and Nothings, whereof the Creature: is 


capable. | 

; pan Pleaſure is Good, and likewiſe in ſome meaſure makes happy the Polleſiour, at leaſt for th 
time of the Enjoyment: But it may be ſaid to be ev/; becauſe inftead of elevating the Mind to 
Him that is the true Cauſe of it, throngh the Errour of our Inte/leffual, and corruption of our 
Moral Part, it proftrates it before ſenſible Objects, that only ſeem to produce it. Again it is evs/, 
-in.as much as it is Injuſtice in us who are Sinners; aud conſequently meriting rather to be puniſh'd 
than rewarded, to oblige God purſuant to his (Primitive) Will, to recompenſe us with pleaſant 
Senſations. In a word (not to repeat here what I have ſaid in other places) it is evz/, becauſe God 
at preſent forbids it, by Reaſon of its alienating the Mind from himſelf, tor whom he hath made 
and preſerves it. For that which was ordain'd by God to preſerve Righteous Man in his Innocence, 
now fixes /inful Man in his Sin, and the Senſations of Pleaſure, which he wiſely eftablith'd as the 
eaſieſt and moſt obvious Expedients to teach Man, (without calling oft his Reaſon from his true 
Good.) whether he ought to unite himſelf with the invironing Bodies; at preſent fill the Capaci- 
ty of his Mind, and faſten him on Objects incapable of acting in him, and infinitely below him ; 
| becauſe he looks upon theſe Objects to be the 77ze Carſes of the Happineſs he enjoys occaſronal!y 
from them. : 
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THE 
SECOND ILLUSTRATION 
Me - = HPO TK _ 
Firſt CHAPT ER of the Firſt BOOK; 
; Where I fay, 


That the Will cannot diverſly determine its Propenſity to Good, but by com- 
manding the Underſtanding to repreſent to it ſome particular Object. 


[ T muſt not be imagin'd that the WW:/! commands the Underſtanding any other Way than by its 
I Defrres and Motions, there being no other AQjon of the Will : nor muſt it be believ'd that 
the Underſtanding obeys the WVill, by producing in it ſelf the Ideas of Things which the Soul de- 
fires; for the Underſtanding aQs not at all, but only receives Light, or the Ideas of Things, 
through its neceſſary. Union with Him who comprehends all Beings in an intelligible manner, as 
1s explain'd in the * Third Book. 

ere then is all the Myſtery ; Man participates of the Sovereign Reaſon, and Truth diſplays it 
ſelf co him proportionably to his Application, and his praying to it. Now the De/ire of the Soul 
is a Natural Prayer, that is always heard ; it being a natural Law. that Ideas ſhould be 1o much 
readier, and more preſent to the Mind, as the Will is more earneſt in defiring them. Thus, pro- 
vided our Thinking Capacity, or Underſtanding, be not clogg'd and filld up by the confus'd Sen- 
{ſxcicns we receive occaſionally from the Motions occurring in our Body, we ſhould no ſooner de- 
fire to think on any ObjeC&t, bur its Idea would be always preſent to our Mind ; which Idea, Ex- 
perience witnefling, is ſo much more preſent and clear, as our Defire is more importunate, and 
our confus'd Senſations, furnifh'd to us by the Body, leſs forcible and applicative, as I have ſaid 
in the foregoing Illuſtration. _— 

Therefore, in ſaying that the 17/7 commands the Underſtanding to repreſent to it ſome particu- 
lar Oiject, I meant no more than that the Soul, w://zzg ro conſider that Object with Attention, 
draws near it by her Deſire ; becauſe this Defire, conſequently to the efficacious Wills of God, 
which are the inviolable Laws of Nature, is the Cauſe of the Preſence and Clearneſs of the Idea 
that repreſents the Object. I could not at that time ſpeak otherwiſe than I did, nor explain my 
felt as I do at preſent, as having not yet prov'd God the ſole Author of our Ideas, and our parti- 
cular Vo/itions only the occaſtonal Cauſes of them. I ſpoke according to the common Opinion, as 
{ have been trequently oblig'd to do, becaule all cannot be faid at once : The Reader ought to be 
equitable, and give Credit for ſome time, it he would have SatisfaQtion ; for none but Geometri- 


14ns pay always down 1n hand. 


oy THE 


ILLUSTRATION 


_ UPON THE 
Third CHAPTER of the Firſt BOOK ; 
' __ Whael ſay, 


That Myſteries of Faith being of a Supernatural Order, we need not wonder 
if we want the Evidence, ſince we want the Ideas of them. 


JA | {ay that we hafe no Ideas of the Myſterres of Faith, it is viſible from the foregoing 

VY and following Diſcdurſe, that I ſpeak but of c/ear Ideas, which are produCQtive of Light 
and Fo:dece, and WhiCH give us a Comprehenſion of the Object, if we may be allow'd fo to ſpeak. ! 

4 not believe, tor Example, that the $oz of God was made Man, or. 

that: 


- 


| grant that a Peaſant coul 
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that there were Three Perſons in the Godbead, if he had no Idea of the Union of the WORD 

with our Hzmnmty, and no Notion of Perſon. But if theſe Ideas were clear, we might by con- 

hdering them, pertectly comprehend theſe Myſteries, 'and explain them to others; and ſo they 

would be no longer ineftable Myſteries. The Word Perſon has, as * St. Auſtin ſays, been apply'd * xe omni 
to the Farber, Son and Holy Ghoſt, not ſo much to expreſs diſtinaly what they are, as not to be nm tacere- 


hlenc upon a Myſtery whereof we are oblig'd to ſpeak. rods oh 

| I” | | gs WOI5 BD 
tres cum tres efſe fateamur ; $, Auſt, de Trin. lib. 7. cap. 44 And in another place, Cum queritur quid tres * Magna prorſus inopia bus 
marum laborat Eloquium, Dittum eſt tamen tres perſone non ut illud diceretur, ſed ne taceretur, Ibid. lib. 5. cap. g. | 


I ſay here that we have no Ideas of our Myſtertes, as I faid elſewhere we have no Idea'of our 
Soul, becauſe the Idea we have of the /a:ter is no c/earer than thoſe we have of the former - 
Therefore the Word Idea is equivocal z ſometimes I have taken it for whatever repreſents to the 
Mind any Object, whether clearly, or confus'd and darkly ; ſometimes more generally, tor what- 
ever is the immediate Object of the Mind ; ſometimes likewiſe tor that which repreſents Things + c1,, 16, 
{o clearly to the Mind, that we may with a bare Perception diſcover whether ſuch or ſuch Modi- Bk 1. 
acations do belong to them. For this Reaſon I have ſometimes ſaid we * had an Idea of the Soul. F Sce Ch.7. 
and ſometimes deny'd it ; + for *tis difficult, and often weariſom and ungrateful to obſerve a too = Ro 
vigorous Exactnels in one's Expreſſions. | a fer oi 
When an Author contradicts himſelf but in the Opinion of his C7:7:c&s, or ſuch as would fain 
have him do ir, he ought not to be much concerr'd art it; and it he would fatisfhe by tedious Ex- 
plications whatever the Malice or Ignorance of Men might object to him, he would nor only com- 
poſe an 11] Book, but all his Readers would be diſguſted with rhe Anſwers he gave to Objections, 
either imaginary, or contrary to that equitable Temper which all the World pretends to ; tor a 
Man cannot endure to be ſuſpected either of Malice or Ignorance ; nor is it allowable to anſwer 
weak or invidious Objections for the molt part, except when there are Men that have urg'd them, 
and fo have skreer'd the Reader from the Reproach which ſuch Anſwers ſeem to aſperie on thoſe 
that demand them. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Fifth CHAP TER of the Firſt BOOK, 


This being the Caſe, it ought to be concluded that Adam was not invited to 
the Love of God, and the. reſt of his Duty, by a preventing Pleaſure ; for- 
 aſmuch as the Knowledge which he bad of God, as of his Good, an the 
Foy be was continually poſſeſs'd\with, neceſſarily conſequent to the View of 
his Felicity in his uniting himſelf with. God, . were! ſufficient Motives to re- 
commend his Duty to him,” and to make his Actions more meritorious than if 

he had been, as it were, determin'd by a preventing Pleaſure. 


T'N order to our diſtin& underſtanding all this, it muſt be known that we are determin'd to at 
{ from only Knowledge and Pleaſure ; for whenever we begin to love an Object, *tis from our 
diſcovering by Reaſon that 'it is good, or feeling by Pleaſure that it is agreeable. But there is 
great difference between Knowledge and Pleaſure : Know/edge enlightens our Mind, and mani- 


'-. - feſts the Good, but does nor actually and efficatiouſly incline us to the loving it ; whereas Plea- 


{ure effeftually drives and determines us to love the Objett rhat ſeems to cauſe it. Knowledge, 
'or Light, does not induce us of it ſelf; bur leaving us wholly to our ſelves, lers us freely deter- 
mine our. own Motion to the Good which it preſents : Pleaſare, on the contrary, anticipates our 
Re:ton, interrupts us from conſulting it, leaves us not to our own Condutt, and weakens our 
Liberty. Rn 

oc as Adam had before his Fall, a Time appointed to merit Eternal Happineſs, and 
had a fall and pertect Liberty ro rhar intent; and as his Light was ſufficient to hold him cloſe- 
ly united to God, whom he already lov'd by the natural Tendency of his Soul ; he ought nor to 
be carry'd to his Duty by preventing Pleaſures, which would have leſfen'd his Merz by lefſen- 
ing his Liberty. Adam might have had fome fort of Right to complain of God, it he had hin- 
derd him from eriting his Reward as he ozght 20 do; that is, by Actions abſolutely free : 


And 
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Fytifim And it had been a ſort of injuring his Free TVi/l, for God to have given him that-kind of Grace 
auipge di= which is at preſent only neceſſary to counterpoiſe the preventing Delights of Concupilcence. 
CE Whilſt Adam had all neceſſary Supplies for his Perſeverance, it had been to ſuſpect his Verrue, 
bank and, as ir were, to accuſe him of Infidelity, to give him any Prevention : It had been leaving 
vellet.Aug. him an Occaſion of Glorying in himſelf, ro have taken away all Senſe of the Wants poflible 
deCorrupt. tg betall him, and Infirmities he was obnoxious to ; for | own that as yet he had neither Want 


& Grat. or Weakneſs. Laſtly, What is infinitely more conſiderable, it had been to rendzr the Incarna- 


Wk hesth tion of JESUS CHRIST indifferent ; which certainly was the firſt and greateſt Defign of 
Dialogue Him who ſufter'd all Men to be involv'd in Sin, that he might ſhew them Mercy in JESUS 
- oo CHRIST, to the end that he who glories might glory only in the L ORD. 

LFILEV 

Converſations, towards the End of the Bruſſels Edition. 


To me therefore it ſeems undeniable that Adam had no Senſe of Preventing Pleaſures in his Dv- 
ty, but it does nor ſeem equally certain that he had a Senſe of Foy, though I ſuppole ir here, as 
believing it highly probable. Bur to explain my ſelf : 

There is this Difference between Preventing Pleaſure and the Pleaſure of Joy, that the former 
precedes Reaſon, and the latter follows itz for Joy naturally reſults trom the Knowledge one has 
of his own Happineſs or PerteQtions, becauſe he cannot confider himſelt as happy or pertect, bur 
he muſt inſtantly thereupon feel a certain Joy. As we may be con/ciozes of our Happineſs by Plca- 
ſure, or diſcover it by Reaſon, fo Joy is of two forts ; I ſpeak not here of that which is purely /#-7- 
/ible, but of that which Adam might have been poſſeſsd with, as neceſſarily conſequent to the Know- 
ledge be bad of his Happineſs in uniting himſelf with God : And ſome Reaſons there are, which 
make it doubttul whether he was aQtually poſlels'd of it. X 

The Principal of all is, that his Mind perhaps had been ſo taken up with it, that it had rob- 
bed him of his Liberty, and invincibly uniced him to God , for tis reaſonable to believe that this 
Joy ought to be proportion'd to the Happineſs which Adam poſleſs'd, and conſequently exceed- 
ing great. 

Var in anſwer to this, I ſay, Firſt, That purely Intelleftual Foy leaves the Mind to its entire Li- 
berty, and rakes up bur very little of its Thinking Capacity ; wherein it difters from Sen/ib/e Foy, 
- which commonly diſturbs the Reaſon, and lefſens the Liberty. 

| anſw&, Secondly, That the Happineſs of Adam at the firlt Inſtant of his Creation, did not 
conſiſt in a plenary and entire Pofleſhon of the Supreme Good, it being poſſible for him to loſe ir. 
and become miſerable : But herein his Happineſs eſpecially conſiſted, That he ſufter'd no Evil, and 
was in the good Favour of Him who mult have perfected his Felicity, it he had perſever'd in his 
State of Innocency. Thus his Joy was not exceſhve ; nay, it was or ought to have been temper'd 
with an Alloy of Fear, for he ought to have been ditfident of himfelt. 

I anſwer, Laſtly, That Joy does not always tend the Mind upon the true Cauſe that produces 
it: As a Senſe of Joy ariſes upon the Contemplation of one's own Perfections, it is natural to he- 
lieve that Proſpect is the Cauſe of it ; for when a Thing conſtantly follows from another, *tis na- 
turally look'd upon as one of its Effects. Thus a Man confiders himfelf as the Author of his own 
preſent Happineſs, he finds a ſecret Complacency in his Natural Perfections, he loves himſelf; and 
thinks not of Him who operates in him in an imperceptible manner. 
 *Tis true; Adam more diſtinttly knew than the greateſt of Ph:/oſophers, that God alone was able 
to act in him, and produce that Senſe of Joy which he felt upon the Conſideration of his Happi- 
refs and Pertections. This he knew clearly by the Light of Reaſon, when he attended to it, but 
not by any Senſation ; which, on rhe contrary, taught him that his Joy was a Conſequence of his 
Perfection, ſeeing he had the conſtant Senſe of ir, and that without any Application 6n his part : 
And fo this Senſation might lead him to conſider his own Perfections, and take pleaſure in him- 
{eſt if he either torgot, or any ways loſt fight of Hz whoſe Operations in us are not of a ſen- 
ſible Nature. So far would this Joy have been from rendring him impeccable, as is pretended. 
that, on the contrary, it might probably be the Occaſion of his-Pride and Fall. And *tis for this 
Realon thar I ſay in this Chapter, that Adam ought to have taken care” 7t to have ſuffer d the Ci 
pacity of his Mind to be filPd with a preſumptuons Foy, kindled in his Soul upon Reflexion on his 
own Natural Perfettions. : | 
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THE 
ILLUSTRATION 
| UPON THE | 
Fifth CHAPTER of the Firſt BOOK; 
: Where I fay, 


That Preventing Delight 3s the Grace of JESUS CHRIST. 


"Ro I ſay in this Chapter, that Preventing Delight is the Grace which FESUS CHRIST 
has particularly merited for us ; and that I term it elſewhere abſolutely, The Grace of or 
LORD, yet this is not ſaid as if rhere were no other Grace beſides this, or as if there were any 
but what He has merited ; but I name it ſo, to diſtinguiſh it from the Grace which GOD gave 
Adam in his Creation, which commonly we call the Grace of the Creator : For the Grace by which 
{dam might have perſever'd in Innocence was chiefly a Grace of Light, or Knowledge, as I have 
explain'd in the foregoing Reflexion ; becauſe, being free of Concupiſcence, he had no need of 
Preventing Pleaſures to reſiſt it. 
But the Grace which is at preſent neceſſary to ſupport us in our Duty, and to beget and keep 
Charity alive in us, is Preventing Deleffation : For as Pleaſure produces and cheriſhes the Love of 
the Things that cauſe, or ſeem to caule it ; 1o Preventing Pleaſures, which Bodies occaſionally ad- 
miniſter, produce and maintain in us our Czp:diry. So that Cypridity being entirely oppofire to | 
Charity, it God did not beget and ſuſtain in us the Latter by Preventing Delefations, *tis plain 
that it would be enfeebled by the Preventing Pleaſures of Concupilcence, proportionably as Con- 
cupiſcence was corroborated by them. 
What I here ſay, ſuppoſes that God leaves our Concupiſcence to work in us, and does not 
weaken it by an intus'd Abhorrence to ſenſible Objects, which (as a Reſult from Sin) mult ne- 
ceſlarily tempt us. TI ſpeak of Things according ro ordinary procedure : But ſuppoſing that God 
leſſens Concupilſcence inſtead ot increafing De/ettable Grace, it comes to the ſame thing ; for it 
is plain that a Balance may be pur two Ways 7 equz/brio, when one of the Scales is too heavy 
burthen'd, either by adding Weight to the oppoſite Scale, or retrenching the Exceſs of the over- 
weighted. 
Nor do I ſuppoſe it is impoſſible to do any good Ation, without a Preventing Delefation : Up- 
on which Particular I have explain'd my ſelt ſufficiently in the Fourth Chapter of the Third Book. 
And it ſeems too evident to be doubted, that a Man having his Heart poſleſs'd with the Love of 
God, may by the Strength of his Love, unaſhſted with Preventing Delight, give, for inſtance, a 
Peny to a poor Man, or patiently ſufter ſome little Aftront. I am pertuaded likewiſe that this De- 
light is not neceſſary, except when the Temptation is ſtrong, or the Love for God weak. How- 
ever, it may be ſaid to be abſolutely neceſſary to a Righteous Man, whole Faith might (one would 
| think) be reſolute, and his Hope ſtrong enough to conquer very violent Temptations ; the Joy or 
Fore-taſle of Eternal Happineſs being capable of refiſting the ſenfible. Allurements of tranſitory 
Goods. P 
*Tis true, Deledation, or Aﬀual Grace, is necellary to every good Attion, if by theſe Words be 
meant Charity, in which Senſe St. Azſt;n commonly took them : For *tis evident, thar whatever is _ 
done without ſome Reſpect or other had to God, 1s good tor nothing. - Burtlearing the Terms vi eee To in, 
Equivocarions, and taking De/etaton inthe Senle I have given, 1 cannot ſee how what I have ſaid ©. 1h © 
can be call'd in queſtion. | = 
Bur ſee wherein the Ditficulty conſiſts : Pleaſure and Love are ſuppos'd to be one and the ſame 
thing, becauſe ſeldom apart ; and St. 4»ftin does not always diſfinguiſh them : And on this Sup- 
polition they may reaſonably fay as they do; and we may conclude with St. Aſtin, Quod amplins nos 
delefat, ſecundum id operemur necejje eft : For certainly we 7! what we /cve ; and ſo likewiſe 
it may be ſaid, that we cannot pertorm any good or meritorious Action, without DeleCtarion or 
Charity. Bur I hope to make it appear in the Explanation I {hall make upon the 17a& concerning Chap. 3. 
- the Po/hons, that there is as much difference between Pleaſure and deliberate or indeliberare Love, 92 
as there is between our Knowledge and our Love, or (to give a ſenitble Repreſentation of this 
Difference ) between zhe Figrre of 2 Body and its Motion. 
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ILEWS ERATION 
Upon what I have ſaid at the Beginning of the 
Tenth CHAPTER of the Firit BOOE, 
And in the 
Sixth CHAPTER of the Second BOOK, 


CONCERNIN , 


That 'tis wery difficult to prove the Exiſtence of” Bodies : What we ought 
to Eſteem of the Proofs which are brought of their Exiſtence. 


am 


E N are commonly perfectly ignorant of what they preſume beſt to underſtand, and have 

a good Knowledge of other things, whillt they imagine they have not fo much as their 

Ideas. When their Senſes have to do in their Judgments, they ſubmit to whar they do not 

comprehend ; at leaſt to what they know but imperteUly and contuledly. And when their Ideas 

are purely intelleCtual, (give me leave to uſe ſuch Expreiſfions,) they will hardly admit undenia- 
ble Demonſtrations. 

What Notion, for Inſtance, have the generality of Men, when we prove to them moſt of 
Metaphyſical Truths ; when we demonſtrate the Exiſtence of a God, the Efficacy of his Will, 
the Immutability of his Decrees : That there is bur one God, or true Caule, that works all in all 
things ; but one Supreme Reaſon which all Intelligent Beings parricipare ; but one neceſſary 
Love, which is the Principle of all created Wills > They think we pronounce Words with- 
out Senſe ; that we have no Ideas of the things advanc'd ; and that we had better ſay nothing. 
Metaphyſical Truths and Arguments are not of a ſenſible Nature; they have nothing moving 
and affecting, and conſequently leave not Conviction behind them. Nevertheleſs, atfiratt Ilcos 
are certainly the moſt diſtin ; and Mezaphyfical Truths the moſt clear and evident of all 
other. | | 

Men ſometimes ſay they have no Idea of God, nor any Knowledge of his Will, and common- 
ly believe too what they ſay ; but *ris for want of knowing what they know. it may be, beſt : Fer 
where's the Man that hefitates in anſwering to the Queſtion, Whether God is Wile, Juſt, or Power- 
ful > Whether he is Divifible, Triangular, Movable, or ſubject to any kind of Change whatever ? 


Whereas we cannot anſwer without {cruple,and fear of being miſtaken,whether certain Qualities dn 


or do not belong to a Subject which we have no Tdea of. So again, Who is it dares ſay. that God 
atts not by rhe moſt ſimple Means ? That he is irregular in his Deſigns ? That he makes Mon- 
fters by a poſitive, direct, and particular Will, and not by a kind of Neceffity ? In a word, Thar 
his Will is, or may be, contrary to OR DER, whereot every Man knows ſomething, more or 
leſs : Bur if a Man had no Idea of the Wi! of GOD, he might at leaſt doubt whether he acted 
according to certain Laws, which he clearly conceives he is obliged to follow, on Suppotition 
H E will att. | : 

Men therefore have the Ideas of things purely Inte//;gible , which Ideas are much clearer than 
thoſe of /en/tb/e Objects : They are berrer aſſured of the Exiſtence of a God, than of that of Bo- 


. Mes; and, when-they retire into themſelves, they more clearly diſcover certain Wills of God, by 


_-which he produces aid preſerves all Beings, than thoſe of their beſt Friends, or whom they have _. _ 
_ Rudied all rheir Lives : For the Unzon of their Mind with God, and thar of their Will with his, 


that 1s, with the Law Eternal, or Inmutable Order, is immediate. direct, and neceliuy ; whereas . 
their Uno with ſenfible Objeas, being tounded only for the Preſervation of their Lite and 
Health, gives them no Knowledge of theſe Objects, bur as they relate to that Deſign. 

"Tis this immediate and direct Union, which is not known, ſays Sr. 4uſtiz, but by thoſe whoſe 
Mind is purified ; that enlightens our moſt ſecret Reaſon, and exhorrs and moves us in the irmolt 
Receſles of our HKleart. By this we learn both the Thozghts and the 17/5 of God ; that is, Erctnul 
Truths and Laws : For no one can doubt but we know ſome of them with Evidence. But our 
Union with our choiceſt Friends teaches us not evidenily either whar they th1z4k, or what they - 
will, We think we know right well, but we are moft commonly nillaken. Lecauſe we zeceive 
our Informarion only trom their Lips. Ss | 

Nor can our Union, which we have through our Senſes, with circumambient Bodies, juftiuRt 
us : For the Teſtimony of the Senſes is never exaQtly true. but commonly every way taiſe, as I 
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have made appear in this Treatiſe z and *tis for that Reaſon I ſay *tis an harder thing than is be- 
liev'd, ro prove politively the Exiſtence of Bodies, though our Senſes tell us they exift ; becauſe 
Reaſon does not 1o readily intorm us, as we imagine z and it mult be moſt attentively conſulted 
ro give US a clear Reſolve. | 

 Bucas Men are more Ser/ib/e than Reaſonable, fo they more willingly liſten to the VerdiQt of the 
Senſes, than the Teſtimony of internal Truth ; and becauſe they have always conſuited their Eyes 
to be ailur'd of the Exiſtence of Matter, withour troubling their Heads to adviſe with their Rea- 
ſon ; they are ſurpriz'd to hear it ſaid, it is hard to demonſtrate it. They think they need but 
. open their Eyes, to ſee that there are Bodies ; but it this does not take away all fuſfpition of 1]- 
luſion, they believe it abundantly ſufficient to come near and handle them ; after which they can 
hardly conceive we can have any poſſzble Reaſons to make us doubt of their Exiltence. 

But if we believe our Eyes, they'll tell us, that Colours are laid upon the ſurtace of Bodies, 
and Light dittus'd in the Air and Sun ; our Ears make us hear Sounds as undulated in rhe Air, and 
ecchoing from the 7:787ng Bodies ; and, if we credit.the Report of the other Senſes, Heat will be 
in the Fire, Sweetneſs in the Sugar, Odour in Musk, and all ſenſible Qualities in the Bodies 
which ſeem to exhale or diſperſe them. And yet iris certain, from the Reaſcns I have given inthe 
Firſt Book, concerning the Search after I7uth, that theſe Qualities are not out of rhe Soul that 
feels them, at leaſt it is not evident they are in the Bodies that are about us. Whar Reaſon there- 
tore is there, from the Reports of our always-rreacherous and deluſiye Senſes; to conclude, there 
are actually Bodres withour us, and that they are like thoſe we /ee; 1 mean thoſe which arz the 
immediare Object of our Soul, when we beho/d them with bodily Eyes ? Certainly this does not 
want Difficulty, whatever may be ſaid of it. 

Farther : It the Exiſtence of any Body may be certainly prov'd upon the Teſtimony of our 
Senſes, none could have better Pretence than That to which the Soul is immediately united : The 
livelieſt Senſation, and that which ſeems to have the moſt neceſlary relation to an aCtually-exifting 
Body. is Pain. And yer it often happens that rhoſe who have loſt an Arm feel moit violent Pains 
in it long after it has been cut oft. They know well enough they want it, when they conſulc their 
Memory, or only look upon their Body ; but the Senſe of Pain deceives them : And if, as it ofren 
happens, they be ſuppos'd to have quite forgotten what formerly they were, and to have no other 
Senſes left them than that whereby they teel Pain in their imaginary Arm ; certainly they could 
not be convinc'd but that they had an Arm in which they felt ſo violent torment. 

There have been thoſe who have believ'd rhey had Horns on their Heads; others who have ima- 
gin'd they were made of Butter, or Glaſs, or that their Body was not of the Shape of other Mens, 
bur faſhion'd like that of a Cock, a Wolt, or an Ox. Bur theſe, you'll fay, were mad Men ; and 
I readily believe it. But their Soul was capable of deceiving them about theſe things, and conſe- 
quently all other Men may fall into the fame Errours, if they judge of Objects by the Teltimony 
of their Senſes : For it muſt be obſerv'd, that theſe mad Men aQtually fee! themielves to be ſich 
as they think they are, and their Errour confiſts not in the Senſation they have, but in the Judg- 
ment they make. If they ſhould only ſay, they felt or ſaw themſclves like Cocks, they would 
not be deceiv'd : But herein only they deceive themſelves, in that they believe their Body like thar 
they fce/; I mean, like that which is the immediare Objett of their Mind, when they conſider it. 

And 1o thoſe who believe themſelves ſuch as they really are, are io more Judicious 1n their Judg- 
ments they make of themſelves than theſe mad Men, if they judge preciſely by the Teſtimony of 
their Senſes ; butare to thank their Fortune more than their Reaſon; if they are not miſtaken. 

Bur at the Bottom, How can we be ſure that thoſe who go under the Notion of mad Men are 
really what they are taken for ? May we not ſay they are reckon'd craz'd, becaule they have pe- 
culiar Sentiments? For *ris evident, thata Man is not reckon'd mad for having the Senſe of whar 
is not, but only for having a Senſe of things quite contrary to that of others, whether their Senſe 
be true or falſe, right or wrong. 

A Clown, for Example, having his Eyes ſo diſpos'd as to ſee the Moon Juſt ſuch as the is, or only 
{oas ſhe is beheld, or ſometime may be hereafter, with new-invented Glafles looks on her with Ad- 
miration, and cries to his Companions, What high Mountains and deep Valleys, whar Seas, and The 3 
Lakes, and Gulphs, and Rocks, do I behold ! See, ſays he, what a vaſt Sea lies all along the woen be- 
Eaſt, whilſt nothing but Land and Mountains extend from Weft tro South ! Don't you fee on the _ 2 
- fame hand a Mountain higher than ever we beheld ? And don't you wonder to ſee a Sea all over j,grsmath 
_ black, andan huge dreadful Gulph in the middle of the Planer ? What would his Fellows an- like whac 
{wer to ſuch Exclamations? Or what would they think of him ? Certainly, that he was Mad, is here re- 
or Lunatick, and diſtemper'd by the malign Influences of the Planet he beholds and admires : For Pretented. 
no Man has the ſame Notions, and that's enough. Thus to be mad in the Opinion of others, 
there's no need to be really ſo, but only to have Thoughts and Sznfation difterent irom them : 

For if all Men ſhould believe themſelves to be Cocks, he that mainrain'd he had an humane 
Shape would certainly go for a Fool or a Mad Man. | | 

Bur you'll ſay, Has a Man a Beak at the end of his Noſe, and a Comb upon his Head'? Ifup- 
poſe not; bur 1 don't know ſo much; when I judge only by my Senſes, and know not how to put 
them to their proper uſe. In vain ſhall I try by handling my Head and Face ; tor I teel my own 
Body, and thoſe about me, bur with Hands whoſe length and figure I don'r know. Nay I can- 
not be certainly aſſur'd whether I have truly Hands or nor , for that which makes me think [have, 

48, that ar the rime that I ſeem to move them, there happen ſome Motions in a parcicular part 
'of my Brain, which, in the vulgar Notion. is the Seat ot the Common Senſe, But it may 36 I 
ave 
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have not that Part which is ſo generally talk'd of, and fo little known at leaſt I am not /en/ib/e of 
this, though I fee/ my Hands ; 1ſo that T have more right to believe I have Hands than that little 
Gland which is {till daily diſputed againſt. Bur, Laſtly, 1 know neither the Figure nor Motions 
of this Gland, and yer i am allured, that by them only I can be inſtructed in the Figure and 
Motion of my own Body, and thoſe that are round about me. 

Well then, What are we oblig'd to conclude from all this ? Why, that *tis not a Body that can 
give Light to Reaſon ; that the Part to which the Soul is.1qumediately united, is neither viiible nor 
intelligible of it ſelf; that neither our own nor ſurrounding Bodies can be the immediate Object 
of our Mind ; that we cannot learn from our Brain ſo much, as whether it actually exiſts, much 
leſs whether there are circumambient Bodies : That therefore we are to fly to the Exiſtence of 
ſome /uperiour Intelligence, who alone 1s capable of ating in us, in ſuch a manner as to give a 
real Repreſentation ot external Bodies, without giving us any Idea of our Brain, though the Mo- 
tions produc'd in it ſerve as an Occa/on to this Intelligent Berng, to dilcover thele Bodies to us : 
For, in ſhort, we ſee with Eyes, whoſe Figure we do not know, what is the Figure of external 
Bodies; and though the Colours which appear on ObjeQts, are no livelier than thoſe which are 
painred on the Oprick Nerve, theſe are quite hid from us, whilſt we admire the Splendour of 
the other. 

Bur after all, Under what Obligation is an Inte//l;gent Being to ſhew us Bodies upon lome Mo- 
tions happening in our Brain ? Again, What Necetfity is there of external Bodies for him to 
{tir up theſe Motions in our Brain * Do not Sleep, Paſhons, and Madneſs, produce theſe Mo- 
tions, though exrernal Bodies do not contribute to them ? Is it evident, that Bodies incapable of 

*5ee Ch.3. moving one another, *{hould communicate to thoſe they ſtrike, a moving Force which they have 
Part I. cf not in themſelves? Bur grant that Bodies move themſelves, and thoſe they ftrike againit ; can 
_= ++ we thence inter, that he who gives Being to all things cannot zmmediately by himſelf fir up in 
Iluſtrati- our Brain the Motions to which the Ideas of our Mind are conneCted ? Laſtly, Where's the 
on. © ConmtradiCQtion, that our Soul ſhould receive zew Ideas whilft our Brain remains without zew Mc- 
tions ; ſince it is certain the /azrer do not produce the former, ſince we have no Knowledge of 
7See Ch. 6. theſe Motions, and that God alone can repreſent to us our Ideas, t as I have elſewhere proved. 
Bok = of Therefore *cis abſolutely neceflary (pohicively to be aſſured of the Exiſtence of external Bodies) to 
with irs 11- know God who gives us ihe Senfarion ot them ; and to know, that, becaule he 1s infinitely per- 
iſtration, fect, he cannor deceive us. For it the Inteiligence, who furniſhes us with the Ideas ot all 
things, would, as I may ſay, divert himſelt, by repreſenting Bodies as actually exiſting, whilſt there 
was L0thing of them, it 1s plain he could eaſily do it. 

For theſe, or the like Reaſons, M. des Cartes, reſolving to eſtabliſh his Philoſophy on im- 
movable Foundations, thought he had no right to ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of Bodies, nor to prove 
them by ſenſible Arguments, though highly convincing with the common part of Mankind. Un- 
doubredly he knew as well as we, that he needed but open his Eyes to ſee Bodies, and to draw 
near and handie them, ro be ſatished whether his Eyes abuſed him in their Reports. He well - 
enough knew the Mind of Man, to judge thar ſuch like Proofs had been acceptable and welcome : 
Bur he did not ſeek for /en/ib/e Probabilities, nor vain and popular Applauſes ; preferring deſpis'd 
Truth before the Glory of an urnmerited Reputation ; and chuſing rather to render himſelf ridicu- 
lous to lirtle Souls, by Doubts, thought by them extravagant, than to aſſert what he thought 
not certain and undeniable. | 

But though M. des Cartes has given the ſtrongeſt Arguments that bare Reaſon could furniſh out 
for the Exiltence of Bodies ; though it be evident, that God is no Deceiver, and it may be ſaid 
he would really deceive us, did we deceive our ſelves, whillt we made a due uſe of our Mind, 
and the other Faculties, whereot he is the Author ; yet it may be affirmed, that the Exiſtence of 
Marter is not yet perfectly demonſtrated : For, in fine, in point of Philoſophy, we are ro believe 
nothing till the Evidence of it obliges us; but to make uſe of our Liberty as much as we can, 
giving no greater Extent to our Judgments than our Perceptions. Wherefore, when we ſee Bo- 
dies, we ſhould judge only that we lee them, and that theſe viſible or intelligible Bodies aQtually 
exiſt. But why mult we judge poſitively there is a Material World without us, like the Inte!!:- 
gible World we perceive ? 

, Bur, fay you, we ſee theſe Bodies without us, and likewiſe very remote from that we animate : 
- Wemay then judge they are without us, and yet our Judgments reach no tarther than our Per- 
ceptions. But what ? Don't we /ce Light without us, and in the Sun, though it be not in it ? 
But be it {o: Bodies that we ſee without us are really without us ; for indeed it isnot to be deny'd. 
Bur is it not evident that there are Oxtreffes, and Remoteneſſes, and mntelhigible Spaces in the in- 
telligible World, which is the immediate Object of our Mind ? The material Body which we 
animaie (oblerve it well) is not the ſame we /ce when we bebold it, I mean when we 1177 our 
cor poreal Eyes upon 1t, but an elligible Body , and there ate intelligible Spaces between this in- 
tclligible Body and the intelligible Sun we ſee, as there are material Spaces betwe2n our Body and 
- the Sun which we behold. Certainly GodFordain'd Spaces between Bodies which he created, but 
he neither ſees theſe Bodies nor theſe Spaces by themſelves ; he can only fee them by Bodies and 
Spaces intelleQual : God derives no Knowledge but from himfelt ; he ſecs not the material World, 
ſive in the intelligible World which he comprehends, and in the Knowledge he has of his own 
Will, which gives actually Exiſtence and Motion to all things. Therelore there are intelligible 
Spaces berween the intelligible Bodies which we 1mmedzately /ce, as there are material Spaces be- 
tween Bodies which our Eyes bebold, 


Now 
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, Now it ought to be obſerv'd, that as there is none but God who knows his Wl by bimſelf, which 
produces all Beings ; it is impoſſible to know from any other; whether there be actually - without us 
a matcrial World like that we ſee ;, becauſe the material World is neither Viſible, nor Intelligible of 


it ſelf, Therefore to be fully convinc'd of the Exiſtence of Bodies, it is not only neceſſary to de- : 
IS 


monſtrate there is a God, and thart he is no Decelver ; but alſo that this God has aſſur'd us there 
foch a World aQually,created : Which thing I find wanting in M. des Cartes*'s Wot ks. | 
_ God fpeaks to the Mind, and obliges it to aſſent but two ſeveral ways. By Evidence and Faith. 
I acknowledge that Faith obliges us to believe the Exiſtence of Bodies : But as to Evidence, me- 
thinks it wants ſomething to be perfe& ; and that we are not invincibly carry'd to believe there is 


any thing Exiſting beſides God and our own Mind, *Tis true, we have an extream propenſion to be- 


lieve there are ſuch things, as circumambient Bodies ; So far [ agree with M, des Cartes. But this 
Propenſion however natural, does not evidently force us ; but only perſwaſively induce us, by the 
impreſſion. But we ought only to form our Free Judgments, as Light and Evidence oblige us : for 
if we leave our ſelves to the guidance of ſenſible Impreſſions, we ſball ſeldom or ever be unmiſtaken. 

For how comes it that we erre in the Judgments we make about ſentible Qualities, abovt the 
Magnitude, Figure,and Motion of Bodies,but from our following an Impreſſion like that which indy- 
ces us to believe the Exiſtence of Bodies ! Do not we ſc/:bly perceive the Fire to be hor, Snow to be 
white, and the Sun to he all glorious with a radiating Light 5 Do not we fee thot ſenſible Qualities 
no leſs than Bodies are without vs ? And yet 'tis certain, that the former which we {ee without 
us are not really fo ; or if you had rather, there is no certainty ahout it. What Reatfon then have 
we to judge, that beſides intelligible Bodies which we ſe there are others that we behvid., Or what 
Evidence can a Man have, that an Impreſſion, not criy delufive, in reſpect of ſenſible Qualities, 
but alſo in regard ro the Magnitude, Figure, and Motion of Bodies, ſhould not be as treacherous 
in .eſpect to the actual Exiſtence of the Bodies themizlves : 1 ask, what Evidence can a Man have ? 
For as to Probabilities I grant they are not wanting. 

I know very well there's this Difference between ſenſible Qualities, and Bodies ; that Reaſon 
much eaſier corre&s the Impreſſion, or natural Judgments which relate to ſen/zbie Qualities, than 
thoſe which concern the Exiſtence of Bodies : and likewiſe that all the corrections made by Reaſon, 
with reference to ſenſible Qualities, perfealy comport with Religion, and Chriſtian Morality, and 
that we cannot deny the Exiſtence of Bodies, through a Principle of Religion, | 0 

*Tis eaſie to concelye that Pleaſure, and Pain, Heat, and even Colours, are not Modes of corpo- 
real Exiſtence ; that ſenſible Qualities in general are not contain'd in the Idea we have of Matter. 
In a Word, that our Senſes do not repreſent ſenſible Objeas, ras they are in their own nature, but 
as they are with reference to the preſervation of our Health and Life ; which is conformable, nor 
only to Reaſon, but much more to Religion, and Chriſtian Morality ; as ha: been evidenc'd in ſe- 
veral places of this Treatiſe. | | 

But 'tis not. ſo eaſie to be poſitively aſcertain'd of the Non-exiſtence of External Bodies, as it is 
to be poſitively convinc'd, that Pain and Heat are not in the Bodies which ſeem to cauſe them in us. 
"Tis moſt certain, at leaſt, that there's a poſſibility of outward Bodies : We have no Argument to 
prove there are none, and we have a very ſtrong inclination to believe there are; and there- 
fore we have more reaſon to conclude for the Exiſtence than tae Non-exiſtence of them ; and conſe- 
quently it ſeems that we ought to believe they are. For we are naturally inclin'd to follow our na- 
tural Judgment ſo long asit's not poſitively corrigible by Light and Evidence. For every natural 
Judgment coming from God may be rightly ſeconded by our tree Judgments, when God furniſhes 
us not with means to manifeſt its falſity ; And it on {ſuch occations we miſt2%c, the Author of our 
Mind may ſeem in a manner to be the Author of our Errors and Delinquencics. 

This Reaſoning, is, poſſibly, good : rhough it muſt be acknowledg'd ther it ought. not to go for 
an Evident Demonſtration of the Exiſtence of Bodies : For indeed God does not 'irrefiftibly force 
us to conſent to it ; if we give our conſent, It is a free att, and we may with-hold it if we pleaſe : 
If this arguing I have made be juſt, we are to believe it highly probable, that there are Bodies , 
but this bare Argumentation alone ought not to give vs a plenary Conviction and Acquieſcence ; 
otherwiſe, it is weour ſelves that at, and not God in us; it being by a free at, and conſgquently 
liable to Error, that we conſent, and not by an invincible Impreflion : for we believe it freely be- 
cauſe we will, and not becauſe we ſee any obliging Evidence. | 

Surely nothing but Faith can convince us of the aQual Exiſtence of Bodies: We can have no 
exact Demonſtration of any other Being's Exiſtence, than the neceſſary: and if we warily conſider 
it, we ſhall find it even impoſſible to know with perfect Evidence, whether G O D 1s, or Is not 
the Creatour of a Material, and ſenſible World ; tor no ſuch Evidence 1s to be met with, except in 
neceſſary Relations, which are not to be found betwixt G O D, and ſuch a World as this. It was 
poſſible for him not to have created it : if he has made it, 1t 1s becauſe he will'd it, and freely 
wild it. | | 

The Saints in Heaven ſee by an evident Light, That the FATHER begets the SON, and 
thatthe HOLY GHOST proceeds from the FAT HE Rand the $ OV; tor theſe are ne- 


ccllaryEmanations : But theWorld being no neceſſaryEmanation from® O D ; thote who moſt clear- 


ly ſec his Being, ſee.not_ evidently his External Productions. Nevertheleſs L am perſwaded, that 
Lie Bleſſed are certain of the World's Exiſtence ; but 'tis becauſe G O D aſlures them ot it, by ma- 
rifeſting his Will to them, in a manner by us unknown ; and we on Earth are certain too : bur 'ris 
becauſe Faith obliges us to believe, That G O D has created this World ; and that this Faith 1s 
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conformable to our natural Judgments, or our compound Senſations, when they are confirm'd by 
all our Senſes, correfted by our Memory, and retity'd by our Reaſon, - — a 

1 confeſs, that at firſt. ſight the Proof or Principle of our Faith ſeems to ſuppoſe the Exiſtence 
of Bodies : Fides ex auditu. It ſeems to ſuppoſe Prophets, Apoſtles, Sacred-Writ and Miracles ; 
but if we cloſely examine it, we ſhall find, that in ſuppoſing but the Appearances of Men, Prophets, 
Apoſtles, Holy Scripture, Miracles, &c. what we have learn'd from theſe ſpppoſs'd Appearances, 
ſtands undeniably certain ; ſince, as I have prov'd in ſeveral places of this Work, G O D only 
can repreſent to the Mind theſe pretended Appearances; and He 1s no Deceiver. For Faith 
ſuppoſes all this, Now in the Appearance of Holy Scripture, and by the Seemingneſs of Miracles, 
we learn, That G O D has created an Heaven and an Earth, that the Werd is made Fleſh, and other 
ſuch like Truths, which ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of a created World. Theretore Faith verifies the 
Exiſtence of Bodies ; and all theſe Appearances are aQually ſubſtanizated by it. *Ti1s needleſs to in- 
ſiſt longer upon anſwering an ObjeQion, which ſeems too abſtrafted for the common part ot Men ; 
and Ibelieve that this will be enough to ſatisfiethoſe who pretend not to be over-difficulr, 

From all which we are to conclude, That we both may, and ought to correct our Natyral Judg- 
ments, or compound Ferceptions, which relate to the ſenſible Qualities, we attribute to the Bodzes 
that ſurround us, or to That we animate. But as for natural Judgments, W hich rclate co the atyu- 
al Exiſtence of Bodies ; though abſolutely, we are not oblig'd to form free ones to accord with 
them ; yet we ought not to ſuperſede doing it, becauſe theſe natural Judgments agree pertectly with 
Faith, 

Finally, I have made this Explanatioo, chiefly to the intent we may i=riouſly reticct npon this 
Truth ; That nothing but Eternal Wiſdom can enlighten ns, and tha: all ſenlivle Notices, wherein 
our Body is conceri'd, are fallacicus ; at leaſt are not attended with that Light, which we teel our 
ſelves oblizxd to ſubmit to, I ara ſenſible that theſe Notions will not paſs with the common ſort of 
Men ; and that as they are diſpos'd by the Super fluity, or Poverty of their Animal Spirits, they 
will either ridicule, or flinch at the Reaſonings | have laid down, For the Imagination cannot en- 
dureabſtra& and un-ordinary Truths : but either conſiders them as ghaſtly Spectres, or ridiculous 
Phantaſms ; Bur I chuſe rather to be the Subject of Droll, and Raillery for the ſtrong and bold Ima- 
gination, and the Object of Indignartion, and Fear to the weak and timorous ; than to be wanting 
In what I owe to Truth, and tothoſe generous Defenders of the Mind againſt the Efforts of the 
Body, who know how to diſtinguiſh the Reſponſes of illuminating Wiſdom, from the confus'd 
Noiſe of the perplexing, and erroneous Imagination, 
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Firth CHAPTER of the Second BOOK. 
Of the Memory, and Spiritual Habits. 


Had no mind-to ſpeak in this Chapter of the Memory, and ſpiritual Habits, for ſ:veral Rea- 
[| ſons ; the chief of which is, That we have no clear Idea of our Soul. For how can we clearly 
MM explain what are the Diſpolitions which the Operations of the Soul leave in her ; (which Diſ- 

poſitions are herHabits)whilſt we have no clearKnowledge of theNature of our Soul: 'Tis plain 
thet "tis impoſſible to know diſtin&tly the Changes, whereof a Being is capable, when we have no 
diſtin Knowledge of the Nature of that Being. For if, for Inſtance, we had no clear Idea of Ex- 
tenſion, in vain ſhould we endeayour to diſcover its Figures, However, lince I am delir'd to ſpeak 
of a Matter which I know not in it ſelf; ſee what a compaſs 1 fetch, that I may only keep to clear 
Idea's. 

I ſuppoſe that there's none but God who aQts upon the Mind, and repreſents to it the Idea's of all 
things ; and that it the Mind perceive any Object by a very clear agd diſtin Idea, *tis becauſe God 
repreſents that Idea in a moſt perfe&t manner. 

| farther ſuppoſe, that the Will of God being entirely conformableto ORDER, and Juſtice, 
we need but to have a Right to any thing, to obtain it. The Suppolitions being laid down, which 
are eaſily conceiv'd, the Spir:tual Memory is readily explain'd, For Order requiring, that Spirits, 
which have frequently thought of any ObjeA, ſhould more eaſily think again upon it, and have a 
more clear and lively Idea of it, than thoſe who have but ſeldom confider'd it; The Will of God, 
which continually operates by Order, repreſents to their Underſtanding, as often as defir'd, the 
clear and lively Idea of that Obje&. So that according to this Explication, the Ademory, and other 
Habits of pure Intelligences, conſiſts not in an Eaſineſs of operating; which reſults from any Modifica- 
tions of their Being, but in the immutable Order of God, and in a Right the Mind obtains to thoſe 
things, which have been already ſubmitted to it, And all the Power of the Mind rmmediatelty and 

ſolely 
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ſolely depends on God alone ; the force or facility of a&ting, which all Creatures have in their Oz * 
perations, being in this Sencebut the efficacious Will of the Creatour, SS. co. 
Nor do [ think we are oblig'd to give up this Explication, by reaſon of the evil Habits of Sinners: - 
and damn'd Perſons. For tho' God does all that is Real, and Poſitive in the Ations of Sinners it 
is evident, by what I have ſaid in the firſt Illuſtration, that he isnot the Avthor of Sin. 
| _ Nevertheleſs l believe, as I think 1 ought, that after the Aftion of the Soil, there remain ſome 
Changes which diſpoſe it to that ſame AQtion again, But as I know them not, ſo 1 cannot explain 
them ; for I have no clear Idea of my own Mind, wherein to diſcover all the Modifications it is | 
capable of. I believe by Theological, and not clear and evident Proofs ; that the Reaſon of pure See the 11. 
Intcligences ſeeing the ObjeQs they have before conſider'd, more diſtinQly than others, is not meer- luſtration 
ly becauſe God repreſents them in a livelier and perfecter manner 5; but becauſe they are really upon the 
more diſpos'd to receive the ſame Action of God in them. Juſt as the facility of playing on an Or- 7*® <p. 
gan, which ſome have acquir'd, proceeds not from any greater Force and Action, which the Ani- dog bog 
mal Spirits (that are neceſſary to the Motion of the Fingers) have in them, than in other Men: but ; 
trom the Smootineſs, and Glibneſs which the Pallages of the Animal Spirits have gotten by Exer- 
ciſe, as in this Chapter is explain'd : But yet I grant the Uſe of Memory, and the other Habits is 
unneceſſary in thoſe, who being perfealy vnited to God, find in his Light, all ſorts of [dea's ; and 
in his Vl, all the facility of acting that caa be deſired. 
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UPON THE 
Seventh CHAPTER of the Second BOOK. 


A Redufion of the Proofs and Explications [I have given of Original Sin : 
T ogether with the Anſwer to the Objections, that I thought moſt urgent, 


N order to anſwer methodically to the Difficulties that may ariſe, touching Original Sin, and 
: [| Its manner of Derivation from Fathers to Children ; I thought fit co exhibit in few words,what 
I have ſaid on that Subjeq, in ſeveral places of the foregoing Treatiſe. Here follow my prin- 
. cipal Proofs, which I have diſpoſed after a particular faſhion, to make them more ſenſible to 
thoſe that will conſider them. | 
[. 

God wills Order in his Works. What we clearly conceive to be agreeable to Order, God wills ; 
and what we conceive clearly to be repugnant to It, God wills not : which is a Truth, manifeſt ro 
all thoſe who can conſider the infinitely perfett Being, with a ſfeady and clear'd View. Nothing 
can unfix, or trouble their proſpeCt of this Truth ; whilſt they clearly ſee, that all the Difficulties 

| that can be raiſed againſt this Principle, proceed but from the Ignorance of thoſe things which are 
neceſſary to be known to ſolve them. s 
God has no other End in his Operations, than himſelf ; this Order demands, 


Dc 

God creates, and preſerves the Mind of Man to be taken up with him, to know and to love him ; 
as being himſelf the End of his own Works ; Order will have it ſo. God cannot will, that a Being 
{hould love what is not amiable; or rather, He cannot will, that what 1s leſs amiable, ſhould. be 
more beloved. Therefore 'tis evident that Nature is corrupted, and in Diforder, {1nce the Mind 
loves Bodies that are not amiable, and that commonly more than God. Or:g1nal Sm, then, or the 
Corruption of Nature, needs no Proof : Fur every one finds plain enough in himſelf a Law, which 
captivates and diſorders him ; a Law that is not given by God, ſince 1t 1s contrary to Order, by 

which His Will is governed. _ | | 
Nevertheleſs Man before his Fall, was admoniſhed by preventing Senſations , and not by clear 
Knowledge, whether be ought to unite to, or ſeparate from the encompalling Bodies ; Order re- 
quired it, *'Tis a Diſorder, that the Mind ſhould be oblig*d to apply it ſeit to them : tor though 
it may be united to them, it is not made for them. It ought therefore to have Knowledge of God, 
and Senſe of Bodies. Again; whereas Bodies are incapable of being the Good of the Mind, it 
would with Regret and Pain, unite to them, if it knew them to be only what they are, without be- 
ing ſen/ible of ſomething in them, which is not, Wherefore the Counterteir Good ought to be dif- 
cerned by a preventing Senſation, that it may be lov'd with a Love of Inſtin&t ; and the True Good 
Dught to be known by a clear Knowledge, that it may be lov'd with a rational Love, and a Love of 
hoice. Laſtly, Man being made, and preſerved by God, to know, and love hun 5 ought a to 
| | | | ave 


_ hunſelf any involuntary and rebellious Motions. 
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have the Capacity of his Mind either poſſe(&d, or ſhar'd in ſpight of him, with the Kriowledge of 
the infinite Figures, and Configurations of Bodies about him, or of that he animates; and yet to 
know by a clear Knowledge, Whether ſuch a Fruit, at ſuch a Seaſon, be fit for Nouriſhment of his 
Body, manifeſtly requires the Intelligence of ſo many things, and the making ſo many ' Argumen- 
tations, as would quite fill up the moſt comprehenſive of created Minds. 


V. | 

But though the firſt Man was advertis'd by preventing Senſations, Whether he ought; or ought 
not to make uſe of ſurrounding Bodies, yet he was not mov'd by involuntary, and rebelyous 
Paſſions ; and he obliterated out of his Mind the ldea's of ſenſible things, when he pleas'd, whe- 
ther he us'd them or not ; becauſe Order would have it ſo, The Mind may be united to a Body, 
but it ſhoultd command it, and not depend on it. Again, All the Love which God inveſts us with, 
ought to terminate on him, becauſe he produces nothing in us but what is for himſelf. Za/#ly, Bo- 
dies are not amiable z but below what within us is capable of loving. Therefore in the firſt Inſtitu- 
tion of Nature, Bodies could not turn our Mind towards them, nor incline 1t to conhider them, 
and love them, as its Goods, | 

VI. ; 

T he Bodies about us act not on our Soul, ſave when they produce ſome Motions in our Body, and 
that theſe Motions are communicated to the principal Parr of our Brain. For It 15 by the Changes 
which happen in this Parr, .that the Soul changes her ſelf, and finds her fe}f mov'd by ſenſible Ob- 
jeas. This 1 have ſufficiently prov'd, and Experience demonſtrates the fame, Which being ſup- 
posd, It is clear, from the preceding Article, that Adam ftopt when he - pleas'd, the Motions 
communicated to his Body, at leaſt thoſe communicated to the principal part of his Brain : Order 
wilPd it ſo; and conſequently He whoſe [ill always conforms to Order, and who can do nothing a« 


_ gainſt It thongh He be Almighty. Thus Man might, on certain Occaiions, {:jprnd the Natural Lav 


of the Communicationof Motions, ſeeing he was not tainted with Co:/uprſcnce, nor did he feel in 


VII, , 

But Adam loſt that Power by ſinning ; Order would have it ſo for it 1s not reafonable, that - 
in Favour of a Sinner, and a Rebel, there ſhould be any other Exceptions, to the general Law of the 
Communication of Motions, than what are abſolutely neceſſary to the Preſervation of our Life and 


' Civil Society. Therefore the Body of Man being continually ſhaken, by the AQtion of ſenſible 


ObjeQs, and his Soul agitated by all the Concuſlions of the principal part of his Brain, he is be- 
come a dependent on the Body, to which he was only vnited, and over which he had a Sovereign- 
ty before his Fall. | 

| | VIII. | | | 

Let us ſee now how the firſf ſan was capable of ſinning. It is natural to love Pleaſure, and to 
taſt it; and this was not forbidden Adam. The Caſe is. the ſame with Joy : one may rejoice at 
the ſight cf his Natural PerfeCtions ; That is not evil in it ſelf, Man was made to be happy. and 
"tis Pleaſure and Joy which aQtually beatifie and content : Adam therefore taſted Pleaſure in the 
uſe of ſenſible Goods ;, and he felt a Joy upon viewing his own Perfections : For 'tis impoſſible to 
conſider ones ſelf, as happy, or perfect, and not be poſſeſs'd with it, He felt no ſuch Pleaſure in 
his Duty ; for though he knew God was his Good, it was not in a ſenſible way ; as I have prov'd 
in ſeveral places. So the Joy he might find in his Duty, was not very ſenſible ; which being ſup- 
pos'd, we conclude, That whereas the firſt «37a had not an infinite Capacity of Mind, his Plea- 
ſure, or his Joy weakned its clear ſight, which gave him to know, That God was his Good, and 
that he ought only to love him. For Pleaſure 1s in the Soul, and the Modification of it ; and 
therefore fills vp our Capacity of Thought, proportionably as it affe& and works on us : this is a 
thing which we learn by Experience, or. rather from that inward Senſation we have of our ſelves. 
We may then conceive, That the firff Man having inſenſibly ſuffer'd the Capacity of his Mind, to 
be poſleſs'd, or divided, by the lively Senſe of a preſumptuous Joy, or, it may be, feme Love, or 
ſenſible Pleaſure ; the Preſence of God, and the Conſideration of his Duty were eras*'d from his 
Mind, for neglecting couragiouſly to purſue his Light in the Search of his True Good.: ſo this Di- 
ſtraction made him capable of falling. For his principal Grace and ſtrength was his Light, and the 
clear Knowledge of his Duty ; foraſmuch as then he had no need of preventing Delights, which 
are now neceſſary to oppoſe to Concuprfence, . 

IX, 

And it muſt be obſerv'd, that neither the preventing Senſe of Pleaſure, which 4dam telt in the 
uſe of the Goods of the Body, nor the Joy that poſſeſs'd him, when reflecting on his own Happi- 
neſs or PericCition, was the true Cauſe of his Fall ; for he knew very well, that none but God 
could give him that Senſe of Pleaſure or Joy : and ſo he in Duty ſhould have lov'd him only, for- 
aſmuch as none merits our Love, fave the t:ue Cauſe of our Felicity. As nothing pertur bated his 
Knowledge and Light, whilſt he ſtrove to keep it pure and incorrupt ; fo he might, and ought to 
have expung'd from his Mind, thoſe Senſations which divided it, and which endanger'd its fallin 
off, and loſing ſight of him, who ſtrengthened, and enlightned it, He ovght to have well re- 
membred, that if God offer'd himſelf not to his Senſe, but only his Underſtanding, as his Good, 
tt was to afford him a readier way to merit his Reward, by a continual Exerciſe of his Liberty, 

Suppoling then, That Adam and Eve have finn'd, and conſequently thereypon felt in themſelves 


involuntary 
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?gvoluntary and rebellious Motions ; I ſay, That their Children muſt needs be born Sinners, and 
ſubject, as they were, to Motions of Concupiſcence. See my Reaſons for it. 


X. p 
I haveprov at large, in the Chapter that accaſion'd this Diſcourſe, that there is ſuch a Com- 
munication between the Brain of the Mother, and, that of the Child, that all the Motions and 
Traces excited 1n the former, are ſtirr*d up in the latter. Therefore as the Soul of the Infant is 
united to its Body, at the very inltant of its Creation, it deing the Conformation of the Body, which 
obliges Ged, in conſequence of his general Will, to inform it with aSovl; ris plain, that at the 
very moment of this Soul's Creation, it has corrupt Inclinations, and turns towards the Body : 
lince it has, from that fame moment, Inclinations anſwerable to the Motions that are aQually in 
the Brain It 1s united to. | 
| X . | 

But becauſe it 1s a Diſorder, That the Mind ſhould propend to Bodies, and expend its Love up- 
on them ; the Infant is a Sinner, and in Diſorder, as ſoon as ont of the Hands of his Maker. God, 
who ts the Lover of Order, hates him in this Eſtate ; notwithſtanding his Sin 1s not free and eligi- 
ble. But his Mother conceiv'd him in Iniquity, becauſe of the Communication eſtabliſh'd by the 
Order of Nature, betwixt her Brain, and the Brain of her Infant. 

X11. | 

Now this Communication is very good 1n its Inſtitution, for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe uſe- 
ful, and it may be, neceſſary to the Conformation of the Fetus. Secondly, Becauſe the Infant, hy 
this means, might have ſome Intercourſe with his Parents ; it being but reaſonable, that he (ould 
know, to whom he was oblig'd for his Body, which he animated. LZaftly, He could not, bur 
by help of this Communication, know cxternal Occurrences, and think of them, as he ſhould do. 
Having a Body, *twas fit he ſhould have Thoughts. relating to it, and not be hood-wink'd to the 
Works of God, amongſt which he ltv'd. There are, likely, many other Reaſons for this Com- 
munication than thoſe T have given; but theſe are ſufficient to juſtifie it, and to cover His Conduct 
from Cenſure and Reproach, every Will of whom is neceſſarily conformable to ORDER. 


X[lI. 

However, there is no Reaſon, that the Infant, in ſpight of his Will, ſhould receive the Traces 
of ſenſible Obje&s. If the Souls of Children were. created but one moment before they were uni- 
ted to their Bodtes ; if they were but an inſtant in a State of Innocence and Order ; they would 
have plenary Right and Power, . from the neceſſity of Order, or of the Eternal Law, to ſuſpend 
that Communication : juſt as the fir# Man, before his Sin, ſtopt when he pleas'd the Motions 
which aroſe in him; Order requiring, That the Body ſhonld be obedient to the Mind. But where- 
as the Souls of Children were never well-plealing to God ; it was never reaſonable, that God on 
their behalf thould diſpence with the Law of the Communication of Motions ; and fo it 1s juſt that 
Infants ſhould be born Sinners, and in Diſorder. And the Order of Nature, which is juſt, and 
equitable, was not the Cauſe of their Sin ; but the Sin of their Progznitors. In which ſence it is 
not juſt and reaſonable, that a ſinful Father ſhould procreate Children perfeQer than himſelf, or 
that they ſhould have a Dominion over their Bodies, which their Mother has not over her own. 


X1V. 

*Tis true, That after the Sin of Adam, which ruin'd and corrupted all things, God might by 
changing ſomething in the Order of Nature, bave remedied the Diſorder which that Sin had caus'd. 
But God changes not his Wu] in that manner : He wills nothing but what is juſt, and what He once 
wills, He ever wills, He never corrects himſelf, nor repents of what he does ; but bis Will is con- 
ſtant and immutable. His Eternal Decrees depends not on the inconſtant Will of Man, nor is it 
juſt they ſhould be ſabmittec to 1t. | 

| XV. 

But if it may be permitted to dive into the Councels of the Almighty,and to ſpeak our Thoughts 
upon the Motives, which might determine him to eſtabliſh the Order now explain'd, and permit 
the Sin of Adam ; I can't ſee how we can conceive a Notion more worthy the Greatneſs of Gecd, 
and more conſonant to Reaſon and Religion, than to believe his principal Deſign: in his External 
Operations, was the Incarnation of his SON, That God eſtabliſh'd the Order of Nature, Sce the 5, 
_ and permitted the Diſorder which befel} ic, to help forward his Great Work; , that ne, 
He permitted all Men to be ſubje& to Sin, that none might glory in himſelf ; and ſuffer'd Concupiſcence | CY i - 
in the Perfe&teſt, and Holieſt of Men, leſt they ſhould take a vain Complacency in their own Per- jy, - 
ſons, For upon conſidering the Perfetion of one's Being, *tisdifficulr:to deſpiſe ir, unleſs, at the 2g. i 
ſame time, we contemplate, and love the Supreme Good; before whom all our Perfe&tion and F!. ::2.5; 
Greatneſs diſſolves, and falls to nothing. ' vaſe 3: 

L own, That Concupiſcence raay be the occalion of our Merit, and rhat *tis moſt juſt the Mind 
ſhould for a Szafon follow Order with Pain and Difficulty, that 1t may merit to be eternally ſubject 
to it with Eaſe and Pleaſure, 1! graar, T hat upon that Proſpzct God might have permitted Coz- 
cupiſcence, when he forefiw the Sin. But Concupiſcence not being abſolutely neceſſary to our Merit- 
ing, if God permitted it, it was, That Man might be able to do no good, without the Aids which 
JESUS CHRIST has merited for him : and thar he might not glory in his own ſtrength. 

For 't35 vilible, That a Man gannet cnacounter and conquer himſelf, unleſs animated by the 2h 
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of Chriſt, who, as Head of the Faithful, inſpires theni with quite oppoſite Sentiments to thoſe of 
Con:uprjcence, deriv'd to them from the Original Man. 


| | | | -- Es | | f | _ 
 Suppoſing then, That Infants are born with Concupiſcence, *tis plain they are efteQively Sinners, 
ſince their Heart 1s ſet upon Bodies as much as it is capable : there 1s as yet. 11 their Will but one 
Eove, and that diſorder'd and corrupt ; and ſo they have nothing in them that can be the Object 
of the Love of God, becauſe he cannot love Diſorder. 


XYII. | | 
But when they have been regenerated in JESUS CHRIST, that is, when their Heart has | 
been converted to God, either by an a&ual Motion. of Love, or by an internal Diſpoſition, like that, 
which remains after an A of Loving God : then Concupiſcence is no more a Sin in them, becauſe 1t 
does not. ſolely poſſeſs the Heart, nor domineer any longer in ic. HRlabitual Love, which remaing 
in them, through the Grace of Baptiſm in onr LORD, is more free, or more ſtrong than that 
which is in them through the Contagion of Concupiſcence deriv'd from 444m. They are like the 
Juſt, who in their Sleep obey the Motions of Concupiſcence, yet loſe not the Grace of their Baptiſm, 
becauſe their Conſent to theſe Motions is involuntary. | 


| ._ FI 

It ſhould not be thought ſtrange, That I believe it poſlible for Children to love God with a Love 
of Choice, at the time of their Baptiſm. For ſince the Second Adam 1s contrary to the Firft, why 
ſhould he not, at the time of Regeneration, deliver Children from the Servitude of their Body, 
whereunto they are ſubjected by the Firſt? That being enlightned and quickned by a lively and. 
efficacious Grace, to the loving of God, they may love him with a free and rational Love, without 
being obſtructed by the firſt Adam, You ſay, it is not obſervable, that rheir Body for a momear. 
leaves aQting on the Mind : But is that ſuch a Wonder, that we can't ſee what 1s not viſtble ? Oge 
ſingle Inſtant is fufficient for the Exerciſe of that AQ of Love: And as it may be perform'din the 
Soul, without imprinting any Footſteps in the Brain, 'tis no more to be admird, that the Adult 
in their Baptiſm do not always mind it ; for we have no Memory of things wifich are not regiſt- 
red in the Traces of the Brain, 

XIX, 
St. Paul teaches us, That the 01d Man, or Concupiſcence, is crucify'd with JESUS CHRIST, 


_ and that we are dead and buried with him by Baptiſm. What means this, but that then we are 


See Ch. 7. 
Part II. of 
Book IT. 


with itsIi” 


tuſtrations 


/ 


deliver'd from the Warring of the Body againſt the Mind, and that Concupiſcence 1s as it were Morti- 
fy'd inthat moment : *Tis true it revives ; but having been deſtroy'd, and thereby lefr Children in 
a State of loving God, it can do them no harm by its reviving. For when there are two Loves In 
the Heart, a Natural, and a Free, Order will, that the Free be only reſpected. But if Infants in 
Baptiſm lov'd God by an A& in no wiſe free, and afterwards lov'd Bodies by many Atts of thg 
ſame Species ;; God could not perhaps, according to Order, have more reſpeft to one {ingle Ay 
than tomany, which were all natural, and without Liberty. Or rather, if their contrary Loves 
were equal in force, he muſt have reſpe& to that which was laſt ; by the ſame Reaſon, that when 
there has been ſucceſſively in an Heart TwoFree-Loves contrary to each other, God has always re- 
ſpect to the Laſt, ſince Grace is deſtroy'd by any one Mortal Sin. 
XX, | 

Nevertheleſs, it cannot be deny'd, but God may juſtifie the Infant, without interrupting the 
Dominion of his Body over his Mind ; or convert his Will towards him, by depoſiting 1n his Soul 
a Diſpoſition like that, which remains after an Actual Motion of our Loving God, But that way 
of aQting, I doubt, ſeems leſs Natural than the Other ; for it cannot clearly be conceived what 
theſe remaining Diſpoſitions can be. ?*Tis true, that ought not to be much admir'd ; ſince having 
no clear Idea of our Soul, as I have elſewhere prov'd, we need not wonder if we know not all the 
Modifications it is capable of. But the Mind cannot be fully ſatisfied upon things, which -1t does 
not clearly conceive ; and without recourſe to an extraordinary Miracle, we cannot fee what can 
give theSoul theſe Diſpoſitions, without a preceding Ad : ſurely it cannot be done by ways that 
ſeem moſt plain and ſimple. Whereas the ſecond Adam ating on the baptiz'd Infant's Mind tor one ' 


moment, the contrary to what the firſt Adam produc'd in it before, Regeneration is perform'd by 


the uſual ways of ating which God takes in his ſantifying the Adult : For the Infant, at that 
moment, being void. of Senſations and Paſſions, which divide its Thinking and Willing Capacity, 
has nothing toencumber it, and prevent its knowing and loving its true Good, This 1s all I fay 
at preſent, becauſe it is not neceſſary to know preciſely, how Regeneration of Infants is perform'd ; 
provided we admit in them a true Regeneration, or an inward and real Juſtification, caus'd by 
Acts, or at leaſt by Habits of Faith, - Hope, and Charity. My offering an Explication, ſo repvg- 
nant to Prejudices, is defign'd for the SatisfaQion of thoſe, who will not allow of Spiritual Habits, 
and to prove to them the Poſſibility of the Regeneration of Infants : For the Notion of lmprura- 
tion ſeems to me'to include a manifeſt ContradiQion ; it being impoſſible, That God ſhould con- | 
fider his Creatures as Righteous, and aQually love them, whillt they are aftually in Diſorder anc. 

Corruption, Though he may for his $ O N's ſake have a Deſign to re-inſtate them in ORDER, 


_ and love them when re-inſtated. 
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___ Againſt the 
Proofs and Explications of Original Sin. 
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; OBJECTION againſt the firſt Article. 


"7 OD wills Order, it is true ; but 'tishis Will that makes it : it does not ſuppoſe it : What- 
(3 ever God wills is in Order purely for this Reaſon that God wills it : if God wills that At every 
Minas ſhould be ſubje& to Bodies, ſhould love and fear them, there is no diſorder in all = 49 
this. If God will'd that two times two ſhould not be four, we ſhon]d not ſpeak falſe, he Ant 
in ſaying two times two were not four : For it would bea Truth, God is the Principle of all cleiris 


AO : and the Maſter of all Order : he ſuppoſes nothing ; neither Truth, nor Order : but makes _— a 
all. | _  gainſt, 


ANSWER. 


| Then all is thrown in Confuſion. There is no longer any Science nor Morality, nor undeniable 
Proofs of our Religion. Which conſequence 1s evident to any Man who clearly comprehends this 
falſe Principle ; That God produces Order and 7ruth by a Will abſolutely Free, But this is not to 
an{wer it. | 
I Anſwer then that,God can neither do nor will any thing without knowledge; that therefore his 
Will /:ppoſes ſomething ; but what it ſuppoſes is nothing of a created nature, Order, Truth, Eternal 
Wiſdom, is the Exemplar of all the Works of God : which Wiſdom 1s not made ; God who makes 
_ all things never madeit, though he conſtantly begets it by the necellity of his Being. 
Whatever God wills is in Order, for that ſole reaſon, that he wills it : No body denies it. But 
this is becauſe God cannot a&@ againſt himſelf, that is, his Wiſdom and his Knowledge, He is at 
liberty not to produce any External Work : but ſuppoſing he will a&; he cannot a& other- 
ways than by the immutable order of his Wiſdom, which he neceſſarily Loves. For Rel:gion and 
Reaſon teach me that he works nothing wjthout his S O N, without his W O R D, without his 
WISDOM. Therefore I fear not to affirm, that God cannot poſitively will that the mind ſhould be 
ſubje& to the Rody. Becauſe that Wiſdom, whereby God wills, whatever he wills, makes meclear- 
ly underſtand it is contrary to Order : And I ſee this clearly in that fame Wiſdom ; becanſe it is the 
Soveraign and Unjverſal Reaſon, which is participated by all Spirits, for which all Intelligences are 
created, and by which all Men are Reaſonable. For no Man is his own Reaſon, Light, and Wiſdom ;, 
unleſs it be when his Reaſon is Particular, his Light, an Ignis fatuus, and his Wildom Folly, 
As the Generality of Men know not diftinitly that it is only Eternal Wiſdom which enlightens 
them ; and that Intelligible Ideas which are the Immediate object of their Mind, are not created ; 
ſo they imagine, that Eternal Laws and Immutable Truths, receive their Eſtabliſhment from a free 
will of God. And this is what occaſion'd M. des Cartes to ſay,that God was able to effect that twice 
four ſhould not be eight ; and that the three Angles of a Triangle ſhovld not be equal to twoRights. 
Becauſe there-is no Order, ſays he, no Law, no Reaſon, Goodneſs or Truth,” but depends on God, and 
that is he who from all Eternity, has otdain'd and eſtabliſh'd, as ſupreme Legiſlator, Eternal Truths, ANTE 
This Learned Man did not obſerve that there was an Order, a Law, a Sovereign Reaſon Cocternal gion 
with God, and neceſſarily lov'd by him, and accordingly to which he mult necellarily at, ſuppo- againſt his 
fing he will a&. For God is indifferent as to his External Workings , but the manner of his work- Metitati- 
' ing, though he be perfettly free, is not indifferent to him. He always acts in the. wiſeſt and perfect- act a 
eſt manner poſlible: he conſtantly follows immutable, and neceſlary Order, Thus God 1s at liber- 7 
ty-not to make either Spirits, or Bodtes, but if he creates theſe two Kinds ct Beings, he muſt See the Il- 
create them by the ſimpleſt ways, and ſituate them in the moſt perfea Order, He may for Exam- ———_—ey 
ple unite Spirits to Bodies, but | maintain that he cannot ſubjet? them thereunto, unleſs 10 purſuance oh chap. 
of the Order which he always follows, the Sin of Spirits obliges him to vſe them in that manner : of par: i1. 
as I have already explain'd in the ſeventh Article , and 11 the firſt Explication towards the end, Book 111. 
To anticipate ſome inſtances that might'be urg'd again! me, I think it neceſlary to ſay that Men 
are to blame to conſult themſelves when they would know what God can do or will, They are 
not to judge of his wills by the inward ſenſe they have of their own Inclinations, For otherwiſe 
they would ofcen make him an unjuſt, cruel, ſinful, inſtead of an Almighty God. They ought to lay 
aſide the generalPrinciple of theirPrejudices,which diſpoſes them to judge of all things with reterence 
to themſelves, and nor to attribute t9 God what they do not clearly Concelre to be included in the 
idca of 2 Being infinitely perfe&. For they ought. not £9 judge of things fave by clear Ideas, rom 
wy ' then 
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then the God they worſhip, will not be like thoſe of Antiquity, Cruel, Adulterous, Voluptious, 
af the Perfons who have imagin'd them : nor will he reſemble the God of ſome Chriſtians, who ta 
make him as powerful as the Sinner wiſhes him, aſcribe to him an aQtual power of aCting againſt all 
Order, of leaving $in unpuniſht, and of condemning to eternal Torments Perſons never 1o righteous 
and Innocent; « 


Second OBJEC T1 ON againſt the Firſt Article 


If God wills Order, what js it that makes Monſtcrs, I ſay not amongſt Men ; for they have ſins 


| ned, hut amongſt Animals and Plants ? What 15 the cauſe of the general corruption of the Air 


which breeds ſo many Diſeaſes ? By what Order is it that the Seaſons are fo irregular, and that the 
Sun and the Froſt burn vpand kill the Fruits of the Earth? Is it to act with Witdom and Order, to 
furniſh an Animal with parts quiteuſcleſs, and to congeal the Fruits after they are perfectly form- 
ed ? Is not this rather becauſeGod does winat lie plcaſcg,and that his power ſuperſedes all Order and 
Rule? For to mention thinfgs of greetec Importance.than the Fruits of the Earth, wherewith he 
may do as he ſees good : the Clay whereof God makes FYeſJels of wrath, is the fame with that which 


he faſhions Yeſſels of erey.” wh 
| ANSWER. 
% 


Theſe are the difficulties which ſerve only to obſcure the Truth, as proceeding from the dark- 
neſs of the Mind, Woe know that God is juſt ; we ſce that the wicked are Happy : ovght we to 
deny what wee ſee ; ought we to doubt of whet we know, becauſe we may poſlibly be ſo {ſtupid as not 
to know, and ſo Libertine as not to believe whar Religion teaches us of future Torments ! So we 
know that God is Wiſe; and all that he does is Good ;; mean while we ſee Monſters, or defective 
Works. Whatare we to believe that Gced is ovt of his aim, or that theſe Monſters are not his 
handiwork ? Certainly if we have ſence and conſtancy of Mind, we ſhall believe neither the one 
Nor the other. For 'tis manifeſt that God does all, and that whatever he does 1s as perfect-as 
poſſible, with relation to the limplicicy and fewneſs of the means he imploys, in the Formation 
of his Work, We muſt hold faſt towhat we ſee, and not quit our ground for any difficulties im= 
poſſible to Ee reſolv'd ; whenour Tgnorance is the cauſe of that Impoſlibility. If Ignorance muſt 
raiſe Difficulties, and ſuch like Difficulties overthrow the beſt eſtabliſht Opinions, -what will re+« 
main certain among Men who know not all things? What ? Shall not the brighteſt Lights be able 
co diſperſe the leaſt Darkneſs ; and ſhall any little ſhadow Eclipſe the clearett and the livelietLight ? 

But though the anſwering ſuch ſort of Difficu!ties might be diſpenc'd with, without Prejudice 
to the fore-eſtabliſpt Principle ; yet it-is not amiſs to ſhow they are not unaniwerable, For the Mind 
of Man is ſo unjuſt in its Judgments, that it may poſlibly prefer the Opinions which feem to reſult 
from theſe imaginary Difficulties, before certain Truths, which no Man can doubt of, but becauſe 
he will ; and with that deſign ceaſes to examine them, I ſay then that God willsorder, though there 
are Monſters ; and *tis moreover becauſe God wills order, that there are Zonſters ;, and this is my 
rea{on, 

Order requires that the Laws of nature whereby Gcd produces that infinite Variety, ſo conſpi- 
cuous in the World, ſhould be very ſimple, and very few in number. Now *ts the bmplicity of 
theſe general Laws, which in ſome particular Junctures, and becauſe of the Diſpeſition cf the fub- 
ject, produces irregular Motions, or rather Monſtrous Combinations - and conſequently 
God's willing order is the cauſe of theſe Monſters. Thus God does not poſitively or direaly will the 
Exiſtence of Monſters : bnt he poſitively wills certain Laws of the Communication cf Motions, 
whereof Monſters are the neceſſary conſequences; becauſe theſe Laws, though of a moſt ſimple 
kind, are nevertheleſs capable of producing that variety of forms which can't be ſufficiently ad- 
mired, 

For Example - In conſequence of the general Laws of the:Communication of Motions, there are 
ſome Bodies which are driven near the Centre of the Earth, The Body of a Man, or an Animal 
is one of theſe : that which upholds him in the Air breaks under his Feet : is it juſt, or according 
to Order,thatGoG ſhculd change his genera] Will, for that particular Caſe ? Surely it ſeems not pro- 
bable. That Animal therefore muſt neceſſarily break, or maim its Body, And thys we ought to 
arfue about the generation of Monſters. 

ORDE R r<cquires that all Beings ſhould have what's neceſlary to their Preſervation, and the 
Propagation of the Species ;, provided this may be done by moſt /ample Means, and worthy the Wiſc 
dom of God. And ſo we ſee that Animals, as alſo Plants have general Means to preſerve them- 
ielves, and to continue their Speczes : and if ſome Animals fail thereof, in ſome particular Occa- 
tions, *tis becauſe theſe general Laws, whereby they were form'd, reach not theſe privare Emer- 
zencies, becauſe they reſpect not Animals ſeparately, but generally extend to all Beings; and thar 
the Good of the Publick mult be preferr*d before Particular Advantages. 

"Tis evident, That if God made but one Animal, it would not be Monſtrous : But Order would 
require, That he ſhould not make that Animal by the ſame Laws that he art preſent forms all o- 
thers ; tor the Aftion of God muſt be proportion'd to his Deſign. By the Laws of Nature he des 


 Hgns not the making one Animal , but a whole World ;, and he muſt make ir þy the ſmpiieſt Means, 


as Oraerrequires. *Tis eaough then that the World be not mWſtrous, or that the general EffeQs be 
fuitable to the general Laws, to vingicate the Work of Gcd from Cerſure and Reproach. 
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If, for all particular Changes, God had inſtituted ſo many particular Laws ; or if He had con- 
ſtituted in every Being a particular Nature or Principle, of all the Motions that arrive iff it ; I con» 
feſs it would he hard to ju.tifie his Wiſdom againſt ſo viſible Diſorders. We ſhould perhaps be 
ford to confels, either that God wills not Order, or that he knows not how, or is not able to re- 
Qifie Diſorder, For, in ſhort, it ſeems ro me impoſlible ro aſcribe an almoſt infinite Number of 
ſecond Cauſes, of natural Forces, Vertues, rags and Faculties, to what we call the Sports and 
Diſorders of Nature, with a Salvo to the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Author of all things. 


OBJECTION vopainſt the Second Article, 


GOD can never a&t for Himſelf. A wiſe Being will do nothing vſele%; but whatever God 
ſhould do for himſelf, would be uſeleſs ; becauſe he wants nothiny, God wills nothing for him- 
ſelf... if by the Neceſlity of his Eſſence he has all the. Perfe&tion he can defire. And if God deſires 
nothing for himſelf, he works nothing for himſelf, fince he works only by the Effcacy of his Wl. 
. The Nature of Good, is to be communicarive and diffuſive ; *tis to be uſetul to others, and not to 

It ſelf; *tis to ſeek out ; *tis, if it be poſſifle, to create Perſons whom it may make happy. There- 
fore it is a ContradiQtion, for God, who is eilentially and ſupremely good, toad for himſelf, 


ANSWER. 
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G OD may he ſaid to a&tfor himſelf two ways ; either with intent to derive ſome Advantage - 


from what he does; or to the end, his Creature may find its Happineſs and Perfection in him. 1 
enquire not, at preſent, whether God atts for himſelf, in the firſt ſenſe ; and whether to recelve 
an Honour worthy of himſelf, he has made, and reſtor'd all things by his SO N, in whom, ac- 
cording to the Scripture, al! things ſub/z/t. I only aſlert, that God cannot create, and preſerve 
Spirits, in order to know, and love created Beings. *Tis an Immutadle, Eternal, and neceſſary 
Law. That they ſhould know, and love God; as I have explain'd in the Third Article, Thus 
this ObjeQion does not impugn my Principle, ber, on the contrary, corroboratesit: and if it be 
certain, that 'tis the Nature of ©:04 to diſſeminate, and communicate it felt abroad, (for | ſtand 
not ro examine that Axiome) Us evident, That God being eſlentially and Tupreamly Good, it is 
no Contradictioa ue ihould act 1n the Sence l intended. | 


OB JE GA141DN againſt the Feurth Article. 


Ignorance being a Conſequence of Sin, Adam before his Fall had a perfe&t Knowledge of the Na- » 
ture of his own Body, and of thoſe he liv*d amongſt ; He muſt, for Example, have been perfect- 


ly acquainted with the Nature of all Animals, to give them, as he did, ſuch Names as agreed to 
them. | 


ANSWER. 


”Tis a Miſtake : Tgnorance is neither an Evil, nor a Conſequence of Sin. *Tis Errour or Blind- 
neſs of Mind, which is both one, and the other. None but God knows all things without any 
Shadow of Ignorance ; Ignorance is incident to the brighteſt, and molt enlightned Intelligences. 
Whatever is finite cannot comprehend Infinity : and thus there 1s no Spirit that can comprehend 
only all the Properties of Triangles ; Adam knew, the firſt minute of his Creation, whatever was 
requiſite he ſhould know, and nothing more; and it was to no purpoſe for him to know exaQly the 
Diſpoſition of all the Parts of his Body, and of thoſe he made uſe of ; the Reaſons are to be ieen in 
this Article, and elſewhere. 

The Impoliticn of Names, in Scripture, rather denotes the Authority than the perfe@t Knowledge 
of the lImpoſer., As the Lord of Heaven had made Adam the Lord of Earth, he conceded him the 
Privilege of giving Names to the 4::ma7s, as be himſelf had done to the Stars. *Tis evident, That 
Sounds, or Words, neither have, nor can haveany natural relation to the things they ſignifie ; let 
the Divine Plato, and the Myſtcrious Pythagoras ſay what they pleaſe of it, One might perhaps ex- 
plain the Nature of an Horſe, or an Oxe, in an entire Book, but a Word is not a Book : and it's 
ridiculous to imagine, That Monoſyllables, as Sus, which in Hebrew fignifies a Horſe, and Schor, 
which ſignifies an Oxe, ſhoald repreſent the Nature of theſe Animals, Notwithſtanding there is 
great probabiliry theie Names were impos'd by Adam, ſince they are found in Genef/1s : the Author 
whereof aſſures us, That the Nzmes which Adam gave the Creatures were the ſame which were in 
uſe in his time; for I cannot ſee what elſe can be meant by theſe Words, Omne quod vocavit Adam 
anime viventis, ipſum eſt nomen ejus. And whatſoever Adam call'd every living Creature, that 
was the Name thereof | Pg: ; 

Burt | grant that Adam gave Names to Animals, which have ſome reference to their Nature, and 
} ſubſcribe to the Learned Etymologies that an Author of this Age gives us of them. I will that he 
call'd domeſtick Animals Behemoth, becauſe of their keeping lilence ; the Ram jt}, becauſe he is 
jtrong ; the Buck Sair, becauſe ſwift ; The Hog Chazr, Dre of his little Eyes; the Aſs Cha- 
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2107, becauſe in the Eaſt Country red Aſſes are common. But I cart conceive that any more 1s 
requiſire, than to open the Eyes to know if a Buck be ſwift, an Aſs red, and whether a Hog has 
little or great Eyes. Adam calls by the Name of Beir and Bebergah, what we term a;Brute, or a 
great domeltick Creature, becaule theſe Beaſts are mute and ſtupid, What ſhould we thence con- 
clude ? That he knew perfeRly their Nature ? That is not evident : I ſhould rather be appreten- 
ſive, leſt it ſhovtd he thence concluded, That Adam, being ſimple enough to pvut a Queſtion to an 
Oxe, as being the largeſt of domeſtick Animals, and wondring that he could not anſwer lum, de- 
ſpis'd him, and nam'd by a Term of Contempt, Beir and Bchemgy. 


Second OBJECTION againſt the F ourth Article. 


Some preventing Senſations arc incommodious and painful : Adam was juſt and innocent, and 
conſequently onght not to feel the ſmart of them. He ought then on all occations to be guided 
bj Reajon and Knowledge, and not by preventing Senſations, like thoſe we have at preſent, 


I confeſs there are preventing Senſations, which are diſagreeable and painful, but they never 
occaſion'd any Pain in the firſt Man; becauſe in the inſtant they gave him ozy, be, by an Ad of his 
Will, withſtood the Impreſſion, and, in the very inſtant of that Yolition, to c225'4 to be tonch'd 
with it, Theſe Senſations did only reſpeafully caution him what ought to be done, cr omitted , 
and did not incommode his Felicity : They but made him ſenſible that to was capable of loſing it ; 
and that he who made him Happy, could puniſh and make him miſerable, it 32 tail'd 1n his Fide- 
lity. | | 
But to perſwade our ſelves, that the fir{t Man was never overtaken with the Senſe of, any lively 
Pain, we need but conſider theſe two things. Firſt, that Pain is very light, when the Motions it 
is annex'd 19 are very ianguid ; hecauſe it is always proportion'd to the force of tle Motions, that 
2/6 COMMUNICITEYS © THe chief PTL of tne Brain. Secondly, That iS of the Nature of Motion, ro 
include a Succejſion of Time ; and it cannot be violent at the firſt inſtant of its Communication. 
Which Ling tupposd, It is plain, that the firit Man never felt a violent ſurprizing Pair, that- was 
capable to make him miſerable ; becauſe he could put a ſtop to the Motions that can* U jr. But if 
fo be, he could cttetually ſtop them, at the firſt inſtant of their Action, there 15 no doubt but he 
would do it, ſince he was always delirous of Happineſs ; and that Averſion is 32raily conjoin'd 
to the Senſe of Pain, . 

Adam thereforenever ſuffer'd any violent Pain ; but I think we are not obli;d to fay, that he 
never felt any light and inconſiderable ſmart, ſuch asis that when we tall a fovre iraic, ſuppoſing 
ii. to be ripe. His Felicity had been very tender, if ſo little a thing had been able co diſturb it, 
For 1uch Delicacy is a ſign of Weakneſs : for how can that Joy and Pleaſure be ſubſtantial, that 
{uch a Trifle can diſſÞlve and annihilate 2 Pain never truly moleſts our Happineſs but when it is 
involantary, and poſleſſes vs in ſpight of our Reſiſtance, JESUS CHRIST was happy, 
though on the Crols, in the midſt of his Groans, and Agonies, becauſe he ſuffered notiting, but what 
he was willing to undergo. Thus Adam ſuffering nothing againſt his will, it cannot be ſaid we 
make him unhappy before his Sin, in ſuppoſing him admoniſh'd by preventing, but reſpeatul, and 
ſubmiſlive Senſations, of what he ought to avoid, for the preſervation of his Life. 


OBJECTION againſt the Fifth Article. 


Adam felt preventing Pleaſures : But theſe are involuntary Motions ; Therefore Adam was 
agitated with involuntary Motions. 


ANSVWE RK. 


i Anſwer that Adam's Senſations prececced his Reaſon, the proofs I have ſhown for it in the 
Fourth Article, But } deny that they preceded his Will; or that they ſtirr'd up in it any parti- 
cular Motions. For Adam was willingly a@monith'd by theſe Senſations, what he ought to do for 
the preſeryacon of his Life-; But he was never willing to be perturbated by them in ſpight of 
bis //i;, tor that's a Contraditioa, Moreover, when he Tf to apply himſelf to the contem- 
plation of Truth, without any diſtraction of Thought, his Senſes and his Paſſions kept an intire $i- 
lence, Order would it ſhould be fo ; for that's a neceſſary ſequel of that abſolute power he had 
over his Body. | | 


{ anſwer ſecondly, that it is not true, that the Pleaſure of the Soul is the ſame thing with its 
Motion, and its Love. Pleaſure and Love are modes of the Souls Exiſtence. But Pleaſure has no 
ecellary relation to the object that ſeems to cauſe it ; and Love is neceſſarily related unto Good. 
Pleaſure 1s to the Sou} what Figure is to Body ;' and Motion is to Body what Love is to the Soul, 
But the Motion of a Body is very different from its Figure. [ grant that the Soul which has a con-= 
ſtant Propenſity to Good, advances, as I may ſay, more readily towards it, when inſtigated Pup 
| - enſe 
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ſenſe of Pleaſure, that when diſcov+27'4 by her ſuffering Pain ; as a Body when driven runs eaſier 
along if it have a Spherical, than if ic have a Cnbical Figure, But the figure of a Body differs 
from its Motion, and it may be Spherical, and yer remai: at reſt, *Tis true in this calt it goes 
not with Spirits as with Bodies; thoſe cannot feel a Pleaſure but they rant be in motion: becauſe 
God who only makes, and preſerves them for himſ:1f, drives them perpetually on towards good. 
But that does not prove that the pleaſure of the Soul, 1s the {ame thing as its Motion : For two 
things, though differing from each other, may yet be always found inſeparably together, Z 

I anſwer laſtly, that although pleaſure were not different from the Love or Motion of the Soul, 
yet that which the firſt Man felt in the uſe of the gocds of the Body, did not incline bim to the 
Loving Bodies, ?Tis true, Pleaſure carries the 5oul towards the object, that couſts it in her. But 
It Is not'the Fruit that we cat with Pleaſure, which cavſes the Meaſure in us. Not Bodies but God 
only can act upon the Soul, and in any manner m:ke it happy. And we arc in an Frror to think 
that Bodies have in them, what we 1cel occ2fionally from their preſence. Adam before his Sin, be- 
ing not ſo ſtupid as to imagine, that Bodies were the cauſes of his Pleaſures, was not carry'd to 
the love of them, by the motions that accompiny?d his Pleaſures, If plcaſuie contributed to. the 
fall of the firſt Man, it was not by working in him what at preſent it does in us ; But cnly by fill- 
ing up or dividing his capacity of Thonghr, ic effac?d or diminiſh'd in his Mind the preſence of 
his true good, and of his Duty. | 


OB} KEC110N againſt the fixth Article. 


, : ; | : HEY = , 
What likelvhood is there tic rhe immurable Will of God had 4 dependance on the will of Man, 
and that on Adam's bthait there were exceptions made to the generalLaw of the Communication of 


ANSWER 


At leaſt it is not evident but ſuch exception might be made ; now 1t 18 evident that immutable or- 
der requires the ſnbjeAtion of the Body to the Mind : and tis a contradiction for God not to love, 
and will order ; * for God neceſſarily loves his Son. Therefore 1t was neceſlary before the Sin of 
the firſt Man, that exceptions ſhould be made in his favour to the general Law of the Communi- 
cation of Motions. This ſeems it may be of a too abſtracted nature : Here then is ſomewhat of a 


more ſenſible kind. | 
I ſhall more particularly explain what is Order, and why God neceſſarily 


Man though a Sinner has the power of moving and {topping his Arm when he pleaſes. There- 
fore according to the different Volitions of Man, the Animal Spirits are determin'd to the raiſing, 
or ſtopping ſome Motions in his Body ; which certainly cannnot be perform'd by the general Law 
of the Communication of Motions. - If then the will of God be ſtill ſubmitted to our own : why 
might it not be ſubmitted to the will of Adam? If for the good of the Body, and of civil Society, 
God ſtops the communication of motions in Sinners, why would he not do thelike in favour of a 
Righteous Man, for the good of his Soul, and for the preſervation of the Union and Society 

with his God for whom only he was made. As God will have no Society with Sinners, ſo af- 
'ter the Sin he depriv'd them of the power they had to ſequeſter themſelves, as it were , 
from the Body to «nite themſelves with him, But he has left them the Power of ſtopping or chang- 
Ing the communication of Motions, with reference to the preſervation of Lite, and of Civil $o- 
ciety. Becauſe he was not willing to deſtroy his Work ; having before the conſtruQtionof ic, de- 


creed according to St. Paul, to re-eſtabliſh and' renew it in 7eſus Chr:ſt. 


OB JECTION againſt the Seventh Article. 


Man in his preſent ſtate conveys his Body all manner of ways : he moves at pleaſure all the 
parts of it,. which are neceſlary to be mov'd for the proſecution, and ſhunning of ſenſible good and 
evil : and conſequently he ſtops or changes every moment the natural communication of motions, 
not only for trifles, and things of little importance, but alſo for things uſeleſs to Life and civil 
Society, and even for Crimes, which violate Society, ſhorten Life, and diſhonour God all manner 
of ways. God wills order, it is true : But will order have the laws of motions 219lated tor the 
ſake of Evil, and kept inv:olable on the account of Good. Why muſt Man loſe the power of ltop- 
ping the motions which ſenſible obje&s produce in his Body, ſince theſe Motions keep him from 
doing good, from repairing to God, and returning to his duty ? and yet retain the power of do- 
ing ſo much evil, by his Tongue and his Arm, and other parts of his Body, whoſe motions de- 


'pend upon his will? | | 
ASSES - 


To the anſweriag this Obje&ion-it muſt be conſider'd, that Man having fin'd ought to have re- 
turn'd to his Original nothing, For being no longer in O/der, nor able to retrieve it, he ought 
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to ceaſe to Exiſt. God loves only order, the Sinner is not in order, and thereforc not in the 
Love of God, The Sinner therefore cannot ſubſiſt, ſince the ſubſiſtence of Creatures depends on 
the will of the Creator ; but he wills not that they ſhould exiſt if he does not love them. The 


- Sinner cannot by himſelf regain loft order, becauſe he cannot juſtifie himſelf, and all that he can 


ſuffer cannot atone for his offence, He muſt then be reduc'd to nothing. But as it is unreaſonable 
to think that God makes a Work to annihilate it, or to Jet it fall into a ſtate worſe than annihila- 
tion, 'tis evident that God would not have made Man, nor permitted his Sin, which he foreſaw, 
unleſs he had had in view the Incarnation of his Son; in- whom all things ſubſiſt, and by whom the 
Univerſe receives a Beauty, a Perfe&tion, ard greatneſs worthy of the Wiſdom and the Power of 
its Author. | | | 

Man. then, may be conſider'd after his Sin wichouta Reftorer, but under the ExpeQationvot one, 
In conſidering him without a Reſtorer, we plainly ſee he ought to have no Society with God ; that 
137 he is n1able of himſelf to make the leaſt approaches to him ; that God muſt needs repel kim, 
and ſeverely uſe him, when he offers to leave the Body ro vnite himſelf to him : that is to fay, 
thac yan after the Sin mult loſe the power of getting clear of ſenſible impreſfiions, and motions 
of concupilcence, Be ought likewiſe to be annihilated, for the foremention'd Reaſons. But he 
expects a Peſtorer, and if we conlider him order that Expe&ation, we ſee clearly that he muſt ſub- 
ſilt, He ard his Poſtcrity, whence his Reſtorer is to ariſe ; and thus it 1s neceſſary that Man after 
his Sin prejerve Rill the power of diverſely moving all thote parts of the Body, whoſe motion 
may be ſerviceable to his Preſervation. | © 

'Tis true that Mea abuſe daily the power they have of producing certain motions ; and that 
their power of moving their tongue for Example, ſeveral ways, is the canſe of incumer«ble Evils, 
But if 1t be minded, that power will appear abſolutely neceilary to vyep up Society, to colfifort 
one another in the Exigences of thi, preſent Lite, and to igſtruE them tn Ruigion, wiich affords 
hope of a Redeemer ; for whom the World ſubiſts. If we careially examin2 what are the mo- 
tions we produce in us, and in what parts of our Body we can offett em, vie ſhall clearly fee that 
God has left us the power of our Body no farther than is neceilary to the preſervation of Life, and 
the cheriſhing and upholding civil Society. For example, the Beating oi ths Het, the Dilatation 
of the Midriff, the periſtaltick motion of the Guts, the Circulatioa of the $-:rits, and Blood, 
and the diverſe motions of the Nerves in the Paſſicns, are preduc'd in us without ſtaying for the 
order of the Soul. As they ought to be much what the fume on ell occaſions, nothing cliges 
God to ſubmit them now to the will of Man, Bur the motions cf the Muſcles tmploy'd in ſtir- 
ring the Tongue, the Arms, and Legs, being to change every minute, accoreimg to the elmoſt 
infinite diverſity of good, or evil ObjeCts all avoar us, it was necellary tncſe motions ſhould de- 
pend on the will of Men. 

But we are to 1ernember, That God aQs always by the ſimpleſt ways: and that tle Laws of 
Nature ought to be general ; and that fo, God having given us the power of moving our Arm 
and Tongue, he ovght not to take away that of ſtriking a lian unjuſtly, or of Qandering or re- 
proaching him. For it our natural Faculties deperded on our Deſigns, there would be no Unt- 
tormity nor certain Rule in the Laws of Nature : which however mvlt be moſt ſimple and general, 
to be anſweradble to the Wiſdem of God, and faitable to Order, So that God, in purſuance of his 
Decrees, chulcs rather to cauſz the Materiality of Sin, as fay the Divines, cr to make iſe of the 
Injuſtice of Men, as ſays one of the Prophcts, than by changing his Will to put a ſtop to the Diſ- 
orders of Sinners, But he defers his revenging the injurious Treatment, which they give him, till 
the time when it ſhall be permitted him go do it, without ſwerving from his 1ummvuteble Decrees ; 
that 1s to ſay,when Deata having*corrupted the Body of thevoluptnous,Geod ſhzil be treed from the 
neceſſity he has impos'd on himſelf, of giving them Senſations and Thoughts relating to it. 


OBJECTION againſt the Eleventh and Twelfth Articles. 


Original Sin not only enſlaves Man to his Body, and ſubje&s him to the Motions of Concupi- 
ſeence, bur likewiſe fills him with Vices wholly Spiritual : not only the Body of the Infant before 
Baptiſm being corrupted, but alſo his Soul, and all his Faculties ſtain'd and infe&ed- with Sin. 
Though theRebellion of the Body be the principle of ſome groſſerVices,ſuch as Intemperance and Vn- 


cleanneſs, yet it is not the Cauſe of Vices purely Spiritual, as are Pride and Envz, And therefore 


Original Sin is ſomething very different from Concupiſcence,which is bora with us : and is more likely 
the Privation of Grace, or of Original Righteouſneſs. 


NSW ET 


t acknowledge, That Children are void of Original Righteouſneſs ; and I prove it, in ſhewing, 


"That they are not born upright, and that God hates, them. 'For methinks one cannot give a 


clearer Idea of Righteouſneſs and Uprightneſs, than to fay a Will 1s upright when it loves God , and 
that it is crooked and perverſe when it draws towards Bodies, But it by Rightcouſnejs, or Original 


Grace, we unnderſtand ſome unknown Qualities, like thoſe which God is ſaid to have infus'd into 
the Heart of the firſt Man, to adorn him, and render him pleaſing in his fight; it is ſtill evident, 
that the Privation of this is not Original Sin'; for to ſpeak properly, that Privation is not h 


eredi- 
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tarily tranſmitted. If Children have not theſe Qualities, *tis becauſe God does not pive*em them : 
and if God does not beſtow them, *tis becauſe they are unworthy to receive them : and *tis that 
Uworthineſs which 1s tranſmitted, and which 1s the Cauſe of the Privation of Original Righteonſneſs - 
And ſo that Unworthineſs'is properly Original Sin, 

Now this Unworthinels, (which confitts, as 1 have ſhewn, in this : That the Inclinations of 
Children are actually corrupt, and their Heart bent upon the Love of Bodies; ) this, I ſay, is 
really in them. *Tis not the Imputation of the Sin of their Father ; they are aQtually themſelves in 
a diſorder'd State. In like manner as thoſe who are juſtify'd by JESUS CHRIST, of whom 
Adam was the Type, are not juſtify'd by Imputatiom : But are really reſtord to Order, by an in- 
wardRighteouſneſs,different from that of our L O:R D,though it be he that has merited it for them. 

The Soul has bur two natural or efſential Relations ; the one to God, and the other to her Body. 
Now 'tis evident, That the Relation, or Union which ſhe has with God, cannot vitiate or corrupt 
her : and theretore ſhe 3s neither viciovs, nor corrupt, at the firſt inſtant of her Creation ; but 
by the relation ſhe has to her Body. Thus one of the two mult needs he ſaid, either that Pride, 
and other, which we call Spiritual Vices, can be communicated by the Body, or that Children are 
not ſubject to them at rhe moment of their Birph : | fay at the moment of their Birth ; for I do not 
deny but theſe ill Habits are eaſily acquir'd. Thongh pure Intelligences had no other relation than 
to God, and at the inſtant of their Creation were ſubject to no Vice, yet they fell into Diſorder, 
But the Cavſe of it was their making a wrong ule ot their Liberty, whereof [Infants have made no 
nſe at all : For Original Sin tis not of a free Nature, 

. But to come to the Point ;-l am of Opinion, That they err, who think that the Rebellion of 
the Body is the Cauſe but of groſs Vices, ſuch as intemperance and Uncleanneſs ; and not of thoſe 
which are calld Spiritual, as Pride and Envy: and | am perſuaded there is that Correſ-ondence 
between the Diſpolition of our Brain, and thoſe of our Soul, as tit there is not perhaps any cor- 
rupt Habit in the Soul, but what has its Principle in the Body, : 

St. Paul in ſeveral places terms by the Name of the Law, the Wiſdom, the Deſires, and the Works 
of the Fleſh , whatever is contrary to the Law of the Sp:rit, He ſpeaks not of Spiritual Vices; 
He reckons amongſt the Works of the Fleſh, /dolatry, Hereſtes, Diſſentions, and many other 
Vices which go by the Name of Sprritual, To give way to Vain-glory, Wrath and Envy is, in 
his Docrine, to follow the Motiuns « t the: Fleſh, In ſhort, It appears from the Expreſſions of that 
Apoſtle, That all Sin proceeds from the Fleſh : not that the Fleſh commits it, or that the Spirit of 
Man, withcut the Grace, or Spirit of CG HRIST, can do gacd : but becauſe the Fleſh a&ts up- 
on the Spiric in ſuch a manner, thart the latter works no evil without being ſollicited to it by the 
former. Hear what St. Paul ſays in the Epiſtle to the Romans, 1 delight in the law of the Lord, af- 
ter the inward Afan. But I ſee another law in my members warring againſt the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of ſin, which is in my members. And a little lower ; So then with 
my mind I my ſelf ſerve the law of God, but with the fleſh the law of ſin + He ſpeaks after the ſame man- 
ner in ſeveral places of his Epiſtles. So that Concupiſcence, or the Rebellion of the Body, not on- 
ly difpoſes us to Carzal of ſhameful Vices, but likewiſe to thoſe which are thought to be Spritual, 
I here ſhall endeavour to proveit by a ſenſible manner. 


» 
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When a Man's in Converſation, it 1s certain, as I think, that ſome Tracks are machinally pro- 
duc'd in his Brain, and Motivrs excited in his Animal Spirits, that beget in his Soul corrupt 
Thoughts and Inclinations. Our Thoughts on theſe Occaſions are nor naturally conformable ro 
Truth, nor our Inclinations to Order, T hey riſe in us for the Good of the Body, and of the pre- 
ſent Life, becauſe 'tis the Body that exites them : So they obliterate the Preſence of God, and 
the Thoughts of our Duty out of our Mind ; and tend only to recommend vs to other Men, and 
make them conſider us as worth their Aﬀedtion and Eſteem. Therefore this ſecret Pride, which 
kindles in us on ſuch Occaſions, is a Spiritual Vice, whoſe Principle is the Rebellion of the Body. 

For Example ; If the Perſons, in whoſe Preſence we are,are rais'd to Honorary Poſts and Titles, 
the Luſtre of their Grandeur both dazzles and dejeas us. And as the Traces which their Pre- 
ſence imprints on our Brain are very deep, and the Motions of the Spirits rapid ; they radiate, as 

I may ſay, through all the Body ; they ſpread themſelves on the Face, and give a ſenſible Teſtimo- 
ny of our Reverence and Fear, and our moſt latent Sentiments. Next, Theſe Traces, by the 
ſenſible Expreſſions of our inward Motions, work upon the Perſon that obſerve us; whom rhey 
diſpoſe to Sentiments of Candour and Civility, by the Traces which our reſpettul and timorovs 
Deportment mackinally produce in his Brain : which Traces, rallying on his Face, and difarm 
him of that Majeity which appear'd in't, and give the reſt of his Body ſuch an Air and Poſture, 
as at length rid us of our Concern, and re-embolden us. Thus by a mutual and frequent Reper- 
- cuſſion of theſe ſenſible Expreſſions, -our Air and Behaviour at laſt ſettles 1n that faſhion which the 
zoverning Perſon wiſhes. _ -mnnien : : 

But as all the Motions of the Animal Spirits are attended with Motions of the Soul, and the 
Traces of the Brain are purſu'd by Thouphrs of the Mind; 'tis plain, that tince we are depriv'd of 
the Power of expunging theſe Traces, and ſtopping theſe Motions, we find our ſelves follicited, by 
© the over-ruling Preſence of the Perſon, toembrace his Opinions, and fubmit to his Detires, and to 
be wholly devoted to his Pleaſure, as he indeed 1s diſpos'd to ſtudy ours, bur in a very different 
manner. And for this Reaſon wor!dly Converſation quickens and invigorates the Concupiſcence of 
Pride, as diſhoneſt Commerce, feaſting and enjoying ſenſible Pleaſures, ſtrengthen Carnal Concu- 
piſcence ; which is a Remark very neceſlary tor Morality. Tat, | 
'Tis of great Uſe and Advantage, that there are Traces in the Brain, which inceſſantly repre- 
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ſent Man to himſelf, to make him careful of his Perſon : and that there are others, which ſerve fo 
make and preſerve Society, ſince Men are not made to live alone. . But Man having loſt the Power. 
of eraſing them when he pleas'd, and when convenient, they perpetually provoke him to Evil. 
As he cannot hinder their repreſenting him to himſelf, he is continually ſolicited to Motions of 
Pride and Vanity, to deſpiſe others, and center all things in himſelf. And as he is not Maſter of 
thoſe Traces which importune him, to keep up Society with others, he is agitated by Motions of 
Complaiſance, Flattery, Jealouſic, and the like Inclinations, as it. were in ſpight of him. - Thus 
all thoſe, which go by the Name of Spiritual Vices, derive from the Fleſh ; as well as Vnchaſtneſs, 
and Intemperance, SOT UT” i 

There are not only in our Brain, Difpoſitions which excite in us Senſations . and.. Motions, with 
reference to the Propagation of the Species, and the Preſervation of Life ; but 1t may be a greater, 
Number that ſtir vp in vs Thoughts and Paſſions , with reſpe& to Society, to. our own private Ad-, 
vancements, and to thoſe of our Friends. We are by Nature united to All ſurrounding Bodies, 
and by them, to all the things that any way relate to us : But we cannot be united to. them, ſave 
by ſome Diſpoſitions in our Brain. Having not therefore the Power of withſtanding the Action 
of theſe natural Diſpoſitions, our Union turns into Dependence, and we grow ſubject through our, 
Body to all kind of Vices. | SE __ 

We are not ppre Intelligences : all the Diſpoſitions of our Soul produce reſpetive Diſpoſitions 
in our Body: and thoſe in our Body mutually excite others like them in our Soul. Not that the 
Soul is abſolntely incapable of receiving any thing, except by the Body ; but becauſe, as long as 
She is united ro It, ſhe cannot admit any Change in her Modifications, without making ſome Alte=- 
ration in the Body. *Tis true, ſhe may be enlightned, or receive new Ideas, and the Body need 
not have any hand in itz but that's becauſe pure Ideas are not Modifications of the Soul, as I have 
prov'd in another place. 1 ſpeak not here of ſenſible Ideas, becauſe theſe include a Senſation, and 
every Senſation 1s a mode of the Souls exiſting. 


The Second OBJECTION againſt the Eleventh and T welfth Articles? 


Asby ons If Original Sin deſcends, by reaſon of the Communication which is found between the Brain of 
Man fin en- the Mother, and that of her Infant, the <2ſother is the cauſe of the Sin; and the Father has no 
m_ mo, Part in it. Yet St. Paul teaches us, that by Man came fin into the World : He does not ſo much as 
" world, ſpeak of the Woman, Therefore, &c. | 


Rom. 5. 


N ANSWER. 


' Twas ſhe David aſſures vs, that his Mother conceiv'd bim in iniquity: and the Son of Syrach ſays, Of the 
pen in Jvi- V[oman came the beginning of Sin, and by her we all dy. Neither of them ſpeak of Man, St. Paut 
ay Sly on the contrary ſays,that by Van.Sin entred into the World,and ſpeaks not of the Woman, How wilk 
my 1Mo:ie, theſe Teſtimonies accord, and which of the two is to be juſtify'd, if it be neceſſary to vindicate 
conceiv'd either. In diſcourſe wenever attribute to the Woman any thing peculiar to the May, wherein ſhg 
me. has no part : But that is often aſcrib'd to the 2dan which is proper to the YVoman, becauſe her, 
oh by 5- Husband is her Maſter and Head. We ſee that the Evangeliſts, and alſo the Holy Virgin, call Jo 
Luk 5 Loh ſeph the Father of Jeſus, when ſhe ſays to her Son , Behold thy Father and I have ſought thee ſorrowing] 
48. Therefore ſeeing we are aſſur'd by Holy Writ, that Woman has ſubje&ed us to Sin and Death, it 
15 abſolutely neceſſary to believe it ; nor can it be thrown upon the Man ; But though it teſtifies ing 
ſeveral places that 'tis by Man that Sin enters into the World, yet there is not an equalneceſlity to 
believe it, ſince what is of the Woman is cotnmonly attributed to the Man, And if we were ob« 
I:z'd by Faith to excule either the Man, or the Woman, it would be more reaſonable to excuſe the 
former than the latter. | 
However I believe theſe forecited paſlages are to be litterally explain'd, and that we are to ſay 
both the Man and Woman are the true cauſes of Sin, each in their own way. The Woman, in 
that by her, Sin is communicated , it being by her that the Man begets theChildren ;z and theMan, 
in that his Sin 1s the cauſe of Concupiſcence , as his a&tion is the cauſe of the fecundity of the Wo= 
man, or of the communication that is between her and her Infant. 
It 1s certain, that'tis the Man that impregnates the Woman, and conſequently is the cauſe of that 
communication, between her Body and the Child's, ſince that communication is the Principle of 
Its Life, Now that Communication not. only gives the Child's Body the diſpoſitions of its Mo= 
ther's, but alſo givesits Mind the diſpoſitions of her Mind : Therefore we may ſay with St. Paul, 
that by one Man ſin entred into the world ;, and nevertheleſs by reaſon of that communication we may 
ſay, that Sin came from a Woman, and by her we all dye : and that our Mother has conceiv'd us in Ini 
quity, as 1s ſaid in other places of Scripture, | | 
It may be faid perhaps, that though Man had not ſinn'd, yet Woman had produc'd finful 
_ Children, for having her ſelf finn'd, ſhe had loſt the Power God gave her over her Body : and 
thus, though Man had remain'd Innocent, ſhe had corrupted the Brain, and conſequently the Mind 
of her Child, by reaſon of that communication between them. ens : 
_ But this ſurely looks not very probable. For Man whilſt righteous, knowing what he does, catt- 
20t give the Woman that wretched fecundity of conceiving ſinful Children, If he remains Righte- 
| | oup 
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ous, he wills not any Children but for God, to whom Infant Sinners cannot be well pleaſing ; for ] 
ſuppoſe not here a Mediator. I grant however that in that caſe the Marriage had not been diſſolv'd 

and that the Man had known his Wife, Bur it 1s certain, that the Body of the Woman belong'd 
to her Husband , ſince it was taken out of his; and was the ſame Fleſh Duo in carne una, It is 
moreover certain, that Children are as much the Fathers as the Mothers. Which being ſo ,, we 
can't be perſuaded that the Woman would have loſt the Power over her Body, if her Husband had 
not ſinn'd as well as ſhe. For if the Woman had beendepriv*'d of that Power whilſt the Man re- 
main*d Innocent, there had been this Diſorder in the Univerſe, that an upright Man ſhould have a 
corrupt Body, and ſinful Children, Whereas it is againſt Order, or rather acontradiQon, that. a 
Juſt God ſhould puniſh a perfectly Innocent Man. And. for this reaſon Eve feels no involuntary 
and rebellious Motions, immediately after her fin; as yet ſhe is not aſham'd of her Nakedneſs, nor 
goes to hide her ſelf. On the contrary, ſhe comes to her Husband, though naked as her ſelf; her 
Eyes are not yet open'd ; but ſhe 1s ſtill as before, the abſolute Comptroller .of her own Body. 
Order requir'd that immediately after her Sin, her Soul ſhould be diſturb'd by the rebellion of 
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ber Body, and by the ſhame of her own and her Husband's nakedneſs ; for there was no reaſon that 


God ſhould any longer ſuſperd on her behalf the Laws of the Communication of Motions : as I 
have ſaid in the ſeventh Article. But becauſe her Body is her Husband's, who is as yet Innocent : 
ſhe is not puniſh'd in this Body ; but this puniſhment 1s deferr'd till the time that he ſhould eat 
himſelf of the Fruit which ſhe preſented him : Then it was they both began to feel the re- 
-bellion of their Body ; that they ſaw they were naked, and that ſhame oblig'd them to cover 
themſelves with Fig-leaves. Thus we muſt ſay, that Adam was truly the cauſe of Original Sin, 
and Concupiſcence, ſince 1t was his Sin that depriv'd both himlelf and his Wife of their power o- 
ver their Body ; by which defeQtiveneſs of power the Woman produces in the Brain of her Child 
ſuch tracks as corrupt its Soul at the very inſtant of its Creation. 


OB] ECTIION againſt the Twelfth Article. 


*Tis but random diviniag to ſay the communication between the Mother's and the Infant's Brain 
is neceſſary or uſeful to the conformation of the fetus. For there is no ſuch Communication be- 
tween the Brain of an Hen, and that of her Chickens, which notwithſtanding are perfe&ly and 


compleatly form'd, 
ANSWER. 


[ anſwer that in the ſeventh Chapter of the Second Book, I have ſufficiently demonſtrated, that 
Communication, by the uſe I make of it, in explaining the Generation of Monſters ; as alſo cer- 
fain natural Marks and Fears deriv'd from the Mother. For *tis evident, that a Man who ſwoons 
away at the ſight of a Snake, becauſe his Mother was frighted with one when ſhe bore him in her 
Womb, could not be ſubje<& to that Infirmity, but becauſe formerly ſuch Traces had been imprint= 
ed on hisBrain,as theſe which open upon ſeeing aSnake, and that they were accompany'd with a like 
Accident. And herein | am no Diviner ; for I do not venture to determine wherein that Com- 
munication preciſely conſiſts. I might ſay it was perform'd by thoſe Fibres which the Fe#tur ſhoots 
into the Matrix of the Mother, and by the Nerves wherewith that partis, very probably, filPd ; 


and in ſaying ſol ſhould no more divine, than would a Man who had never ſeen the Engines calPd 


La Samaritaine, in affirming there were Wheels and Pumps to raiſe the Water. Nevertheleſs I 
can't ſee why divining is not ſometimes allowable, provided a Man ſets not up for a Prophet, and 
ſpeaks not in too politive a ſtrain ; I rather think he is permitted ro ſpeak his Thoughts, whilſt he 
pretends not to be Infallible, nor Lords it unjuſtly over others by dogmatical Deci/zons, or by the 
help of Scientifick Terms, *Tis not always divining to ſpeak of things which are not vifible, and 
which contradi& Prejudices, If ſo be we ſpeak no more than we eaſily conceive, and which readi- 
ly makes its way into the mind of others who deſire to underſtand Reaſon. 

I ſay then, that ſuppoſing the general Laws of the Communication of Motions, ſuch as they are 
there is great Probability that the particular Communication of the Mother's Brain, with that of 
her Infant, is neceſſary to form its Body, in a requiſite manner ; or at leaſt is neceſſary to give the 
Brain of the Infant certain diſpoſitions, which ought to vary according to different Times and 
Countries, as I have explain'd in the ſame Chapter. | | 

I confels there is no Communication between the Brain of an Hen, and that of a Chicken, in the 
Egg, which nevertheleſs is perfe@ly well form'd. But it ought tobe obſerv'd, that the Chicken 
is farther advanc'd in the Egg, when the Hen lays it, than the Fwtus when it deſcends into the 
Matrix : which may well be concluded, ſince there goes leſs time to the hatching Chickens, than 
there goes to the bringing forth Whelps ; though the Belly of the Bitch being very hot, and her 
Blood in perpetual motion, the Whelps ſhould be ſooner form'd than the Eggs hatch'd, were not 
the Chickens farther advanc'd in their Eggs, than the Whelp: 1n their Cicatricles. Now there is 


great probability that the formation of the Chicken in the Egg, before it was laid, was effe&ted by 


the communication I am ſpeaking of. _ R ONES 
| 1 anſwer in the ſecond place, that the growth of the Body of Fowls, is poſſibly more conformable 


to the general laws of Motion than that of four-footed Animals ; and that ſo the communication of 


the Females Brain, with that of her young ones, is not ſo neceſlary in Fowls as in other Animals : 
| Fot 
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For the reaſon that makes that communication neceſſary, 1s probably the remedying the defect of 
theſe general Laws, which in ſome particular Caſes, are inſufficient to regulate the Formation and 
Growth of Animals. | | | | 

I anſwer laſtly, there is no ſuch neceſſity, to the preſervation of the Life of Birds, that they, 
ſhould have ſo many particular Diſpoſitions in their Brain as other Animals, They have Wings to 
fly harm, and to ſecure their feed ; and have no need of all that particular Mechaniſm which is the 
principle of the cunning, and docility of ſome domeſtick Creatures, Therefore the old ones need 
not inſtru& their young in many things, as they breed them, nor capacitate them to be taught ma- 
ny afterwards, by giving them a diſpoſition of Brain that's fit for Docility. Thoſe who breed 
young Dogs for the Game, ſometimes find thoſe which naturally ſet, meerly from the inſtruction 
they receiv'd from their, Damm, who often us'd to ſet with them in her Belly. There is a great 
difference almoſt always obſervable in the breed of theſe Creatures, ſome of which are much 
more Docil and Tractable than others of the ſame Species.But I do not think there ever was a Fowl 
that tavght any thing extraordinary to her young ; that a Hen, for Example, ever hatcl'd a Chic- 
ken who could do any thing but what they all do naturally. Brrds then are not ſo tractable or ca- 
pable of InſtruQion as other Animas. The Difpoſition of thetr Brain is not ordinarily capable 
of many Changes ; uor do they aCt ſo much by Imitation, as tome domeſtick Animals, Young 
Ducks, which follow an Hen, don't ſtay jor her Example to take the Water ; 2n9 ihe Chickens, 
on the contrary, never betake themſelves to ſwim, though hatch'd and led by a Dnck, that Joves 
the Water. But there are Animals that ealily and readily imitate the nacommon Motions, which 


they ſe others do. However I do not pretend, that much ſtreſs is to be laid oa theſe laſt, RefleQi- 
ons, fince they are not neceſſary to eſtabliſh my Opinton. 


eecond OB ] E CT LON againſt the Twelfth Article. 


'Tis likewiſe divining to affirm, That the Mother hefore her Sin might have any intercourſe 
with her Embryo ; there being no neceſſary relation between our Thoughts and Motions happen- 


ing in our Brain, And therefore that Commnnication between the Mother's and the Infant's Brain 
is uſeleſs. 


ANSWER. 


It is evident, That without this Communication, the Infant was incapable of having any Coms 
merce with irs Mother, or the Mother with her Infant, without a particular Afracle, Now be- 
fore the Sin Order requir'd, T hat the Mother ſhould have notice of all the Corporeal wants of her 
Infant, and that the Infant ſhould reſent its Obligations to its Parents. Therefore ſince all things 
were in Order before the Sin, and that God aCts always agreeably to Order, the Mother and the 
Chi1d had ſome Commerce by means of.this Communication. 

To vnderſtand wherein this Commerce may have conſiſted, it muſt be remembred, That the 
Connexion of the Tracks of the Brajn, with the Ideas of the Sonl, may he ſeveral ways cfite&ed, 
either by Nature, or by the Inſtitutio1 of Men, or ſome other way, asI hzve fhewn how in the Se- 
cond Book. 


In beholding a Square, or the Look of a Perſon ſuffering any Pain, the Idea of a Square, or of an 
afflicted Perſon, riſes in the Mind. This 1s common to all Nations, and the Connexion between 
theſe Ideas and theſe Traces, is natural, When an Engliſhman hears pronounc'd, or reads the 
Word Square, he has likewiſe the Idea of a. Square: but the Connexion, which is between the 
Sound, or the Letters of that Word, and its Idea, 15 not natural, nor 1isit general with all the World, 
I ſay then, That the Mother and her Infant muit naturally have had a Correſpondence between 
them, upon all the things thar could be repreſented to the Mind by natural Connexions : That if 
the Mother, for Inſtance, had ſeen a Square, the Infant would have ſec: one too ;, and that if the 
Infant had :magin'd any Figure, he wovld have likewiſe excited the Traces of the ſame Figure in 
the Imagination of his Mother, But they would have had no Commerce<ogether about things of 
a purely Spiritual Nature, nor even about Corporeal things, whenever they conceiv'd them, with=- 
out the help of the Senſes and Imagination, The Mother might have thought on G O D, have 
heard or read the Word Square, or the like; and yet the Child not have diſcover'd what were her 
Thoughts thereof, unleſs in Tract of Time, ſhe ſhould have ſetled a new Commerce of intelle&u- 
al Ideas with it, much what the ſame with that of Nurſes, when they teach their Children to 
ſpeak, Iexplain and prove theſe things. 

One would think I had ſufficiently prov'd them, by theExplication I gave of the Cauſe of Here- 
ditary Averſtons , and Marks which Children bring with them into the World, deriv'd from the 
Traces of their Mothers, Now theſe Traces of corporeal things are inſeperable from their Ideas ; 
which makes the Ideas to be commnnicated along with them, and the Children to ſee, feel, imagine 
the ſame things as their Mothers. They have zow, whether they will or "not, the Senſations of 
their Mothers : but were they not 5:nners, they would have had the power of hindring, when they 
pleas'd, the Effe& of that their Communication with their Mother, They might likewiſe have re - 
excited in their Brain, the Tracks which they receiv'd from their Mothers, by the ſame rcaſon that 
we imagine what we pleaſe, whenour Senſations are not too vivid and affeQting : which being ſup=- 
pos'd, it is evident, That the Mother, when conſideratcly attending "to her Infant, might have 


diſcover'd 
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diſcover'd, by a kind of Repercuſſion, whether or no it receiv'd the Impreſſion -ſhe excited in it 
and likewiſe other things that it might think upon. For as the Mother could not vibrate the Fi- 
bres of her Brain, but the Fibres of the Infant's Brain muſt have receiv'd the Impreſſion ; ſo theIn- 
fant could not ſtopthat Vibration, or cauſe any-other, without giving the Mother notice by ſome 
light Impreſſion, provided ſhe made her ſelf very attentive, by the power ſhe had of ſtifling every 
other Note than that which her Infant caus'd in her. Thus it muſt be acknowledg'd, That the 
Mother, and the Infant, would have had ſome intercourſe before the Sin, or elſe we muſt deny all 
Correſpondence between their Brains, or the power of the Soul over the .Body, to be ſuch as | 
have before maintain'd, This appears evident, though the wanton Imagination ſtarts, and Pre- 
judices band againſt it. *T1s true, this Commerce at firſt would have reach'd but to Matters that 
come under the Senſes and Imagination ; 1t nor being abſolutely neceſſary, that the Child, which 
had only a Corporeal Dependence on the Mother, ſhould receive from her any other Ideas than 
thoſe of ſenſible ObjeQs, For its Soul being itriatly united ro God, whilſt ina State of Innocency, 
would have receiv'd immediately trom him ail the [deas which reſpected not the Body : But where- 
as in time we may afhx the moſt abſtiact Ideas to things ſenhble, which have no relation to them. 
this Commerce between the Mother and her Child, would, very likely, have quickly extended to 
things of a more Spiritual Order, if they ſtrove tocorreſpond ahout. ſuch fort of Matters. 
I am fentble, that what | now fay will nat feem reaſonable to very many ; and that even thoſe 
who reliſt their Prejudices, and labour 254! aft che continual Tide of ſentible Impreſſions, will ad- 
mire at the Novelty of this Notion. Bur if we ſeriouſly reflect on the way that a Maſter takes i6 
inſtruQ his Diſciples, and obſerve what difterent means he is ublig'd to make uſe of, to manifeſt 
his own {deas of things to them ; the. Compariſons he makes, and the Judginents he paſles about 
theſe Ideas, and the other Difpoſitions of his Mind, in reference to his Scholars; we ſhall fee it 
will be a much harder Task for him to diſcover his Thoughts and inward Diſpotitions of Mind tv 
them, than for a Mother todo it to her Infants; provided we only ſuppoſe, that the Traces of the 
I :2ther's Brain are imprinted on the Child's, which 1s evident from all that I have ſaid before, 
For, #4 fine, it is manifeſt, that the Voice, and all exteriour Signs that we employ to expreſs our 
Thoughts io others, obtain the defir'd Eitect, only becanſe they imprint on the Brain of our Hear- 
ers, the fame Traces, and raiſe the ſame Emotions of the Spirits, as accompany our ldeas, and our 
inward Diſpoition, on their refpcct. 


OQ B |] A Þ TION againſt the Seventeenth and following Articles, 


"Ts a raſh Aſſertion to ſay, Children i n Baptiſm are juſtify'd by aQtual Motions of their Will to- 
wards God, We mult not give vent to ſnch New Opinions ; which do no good, but only make a 


noiſe, 
ANS WER 


I grant, that we ought not poſitively to affirm, That Children are juſtify'd by formal Ads of 
their Will : I believe it impoſſible to know any thing of it; and that we are not poſitively to 
aſſert any thing but what we know. But becauſe there are but too many, who are apt to believe, 
That Juſtification of Children is only external, and by Imputation, by reaſon, ſay they, they are 
incapadle of performing any 4 of Love towards God; I think it fir to let them know, that they 
are brought by Prejudice to that Opinion. For the Prejudices of Men, in reſpe& of Children, are 
ſach, as make them commonly fanſie they have no Thought in their Mother's Womb, and in the 
beginning of their Aze, and even that they are abſolutely incapable of thinking. They believe 
that they have not ſo much as the Ideas of things ; that it is their Maſters that furniſh them with 
Diſcourſe ; and that if they have any lInclinattons, they are of another Nature from ours, and in- 
competent to carry them to the Sovereign Good, The greateſt part of Men can't diſtinaly con- 
ceive, That Childrens Souls are like thoſe of grown up Perſons; And that they don't come to 
Strength and Perfection by degrees, like the Body ; And that if they were deliver'd one moment 
from the Impreſſi»a the Body made upon them, and mov'd by the. DeleQation of Grace, they 
would in that moment be more pure and enlighten'd than the Souls of the greateſt Saints; who 
feel always working in their Mind and Heart the Leaven of Concupiſcence. 

Concupiſcence is commonly look'd upon as Natural,and 1s not always conſider'd as a conſequence of 
Sin : any this makes Men conclude unawares, that the Stupidity of Children 1s a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of their Infirmity of Body, Tenderneſs of Age, and alſo incapacity of Mind, Which 
Conclufion or Prejudice is conſtantly repreſented to the Mind, and prepoſſtef it in ſuch a manner, 
3s hinders it from eximining the thing 1n its own Nature. Therefore thoſe who have treated of 
the Effe& of Baptiſm, in the Ages palt, have omitted the explaining the Regeneration of Infants by 
the actual Motions of their Heart : Not that they were induc'd by ſtrong Reaſons to judge it impoſ- 
fible ; for their Works do not ſhew they have ever {ſo much as examin'd it; but (as is viſible) be- 
cauſe they have ſuppoſ&d it ſo; and that it has hardly entred their Heads to doubt of it : or 
poſſibly, becauſe they ward giving an Explicatioa fo repugnant to Prejudices, at a Time when no 
ſuch Attempts were made, to get rid of them, as now-a-days there are, 

But if it be conlider'd how neceſſary it 1s to give a cloſer Explication than that, for _— 
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which St. Auſtin gives in* ſeveral places, which looks towards Imputation, though in, others he | 
ſpeaks in a way that does - not countenance it: If it be conſider*d that Imputation 1s very commods« 
ous, and likely for that Reaſon embrac'd by ſome Ancient and || Orthodox Divines ; and moreover. 
abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe, who, without any convincing Proof, deny Spiritual Habits; whom 
it may be good to ſatisfie, if poſſible. ZafHy, If reſpeft be had to natural Equity, which forbids 
us to condemn the ſecret Purpoſes and Intentions ; atter all this, I ſay, what 1 offer may. , poſlibly 
appear improbable : But yet I can't ſee why it ſhould be taken il], that I endeayour to content even 
the moſt querelous Minds touching their Difficulties about Or:gmnal Sm, _. 

& alibi. || Innocent. IIT. in Decret. 3-de Bapriſmo © ejus Effeu. Et in Concil, Viennenſt general; 15, ſub Clement V, 
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Third CHAPTER of the Third P AR TI of the 
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Wherein I ſpeak of the power of Imagination of ſome - Authors, and particu- 
larly of Lertullian. 


S I am well ſatisfy'd that the moſt general and fruitful Principle of Errors in the Scicences, 
A and eſpecially in Morals, is the Impreſſion made by lively Imaginations on the Mind of 
| Men, who are manag'd more by Mechaniſm than by Reaſon ;, fo I thought it lay upon me 
to ſet this truth to open view, by all the ways that might awaken them from their ſlumber 
on its account : And becauſe Examples ſtrike deepeſt, eſpecially when the Inſtance is ſomewhat 
great, and uncommon ; I thought that the celebrated Names of Tertullian, Seneca, and Montague, 
were the moſt proper to raiſe their Attention, and give them a ſenſible convittion of the contagi- 
ous Empire of the Imagination over Reaſon, For if Words, all-dead, and unanimated by the look 
and ſenſible behaviour of theſe famous Authors, have ſtill more Force than the Reaſon of a great 
many others ; if the Turn of Expreſſion, that gives but a faint Idea of the ſenſible aQtion, which 
the Imagination lively diffuſes over the Face, and the reſt of the Body of thoſe who are pierc'd with 
what they ſay ; is able to Agitate, Penetrate, and Convince a great many : certainly ic muſt be 
granted that nothing is more dangerous, than a reſpeQful Attention to Men of a ſtrong and lively 
Imagination. For their Air and Way is a natural Language, ſo powerful and convincing ; and they 
know how to Image things ſo paſſionately to the Life, that they ſeldom fail of raiſing the Senſes 
an oops againſt Reaſon, and pouring, as I may ſay, Conviction and Certitude into their - 
Spectators. | | 
i ealily foreſaw, in alledging theſe great Examples, that it was impraQiicable to cure thoſe who 
were amaz'd, and thunder-ſtruck,with the reading of theſe three fam'd Authors.For a little know- 
ledge of the nature of Man will ſuffice to teach us, that the wounds of the Brain are harder to be 
heaPd than thoſe of the other parts of the Body,and that ?tis eaſier to cloſe up a fore not expos'd to 
freſh inſult from without, than to make a perfeZt cure of an inveterate Prejudice that juſtifies it 
{elf each minute by very-probable-Reaſons. | | | 

*'Tis extreamly difficult to cloſe up exaQtly the Traces of the Brain, becauſe expos'd to the courſe 
of the Spirits, and liable to be conſtantly renew'd by infinite other Traces which may be calld ac- 
ceſſory. Theſe ſorts of Hounds cannot ordinarily be cur'd, or made up, till the Brain receives o- 
thers more deep, which oppoſing them cauſe a violent and continual Revul/zon in the Spirits, For 
we ought not to reckon a Prejudice quite cur'd, when we fancy it is, becauſe we are not aQually 
afte&ed with it : then only the cures perfe&ted when the Trace is quite ſhut up; and not when 
the Spirits deſiſt from their wanted courſe for ſome particular Reaſon. 

I knew then well enough that ſuch as had been proſtrated, and over-wheln'd by the Force and 
Motions of Tertullian, raviiſh'd and dazP'd by the loftineſs and beauties of Seneca, charm'd and 
corrupted by the gentile, caſie and natural Turns of Montague, would not change their Opinion by 
reading a few Pages of my Book. | judg'd on the contrary | ſhould incur their diſpleaſure, by try- 
ing to diſſolve the inchantment which ſo held them. 

Bur as | hop'd theſe Examples would be uſeful to my deſign for the fore-mention'd Reaſons: I 
thought I was to be more regardful of the Profit of many who were Free from Prepoſſeſſion,' than 
of the Spleen of ſome particulars, that 1 concluded would cenſure the liberty I had taken, I con- 
fider'd there were very few ſo ſtrongly prevented with eſteem for theſe Authors, but it was hop'd 
might return to ſound ſence again. I concluded laſtly, that there being hardly one, it may be, 
prepoſleisd with all Three together, becauſe of the diverſe CharaQers of their Imagination; the 
moſt Opinionated might find 1 was in the right in a good many things. in, 


Iknow, 


The Search after Truth, 


. T know what Reſpect I ought to have for the Works of Tertullian, as well on account of the Sub« 
jeAs that he treats of, as of the Approbation they have receiv'd from ſeveral Perſons, who ought 
| to be able to judge of them. And l have ſufficiently manifeſted that Temper of Mind, by what ; 

I have ſaid of him, and by the Quality of the Book de Pailio, of which alone 1 have ſpoke with ſo 
much freedom, though there were others, it may be, fitter for my purpoſe. - . - Fr 
- _ Butt after all I don't think that Time ought to change and amplifie the Ideas of things ; that all 
Antiquities are venerable ; and that illegitimate Reaſons, and extravagant ways are worthy of Re- 
{pe&, becauſe they werea long time in the World before us. 1 can't think that affe&ted Obſcuri- 
ties ought to be venerated like Sacred Myſteries ; Sallies of . Imagination to go for ſhining Lights of 
Knowledge; and African Heats, which work in a Mind naturally full of Fire, ' to be look'd on as 
Motions of a Propbetick Spirit, which can divulge nothing but ſublime Truths. Wy 

1 am certain, that even thoſe who defer moſt to Tertullian's Works, will agree with me in all 
this, and that they are too equitable, to juſtifie the Diſorders of Imagination againſt Reaſon, But: 
it may be they are a-kin to thoſe Judicious Perſons, who, though they infinitely love Truth, yet 
they are not inſenſible to outfide Manners. For 1 have oftentime obſerv'd ſome of them ſo en- 
chanted with certain ſtrong, lively, great, and pompous Expreſſions of Tertull;an, that having 
prov'd to them that Author was none of the moſt Judicious and Reaſonable, they would think it 
enough to convince and ſurprize me, only to repeat them, | Re 

I own that Tertullian has Expreſſions extreamly ſtrong and bold, which produce moſt lively and 
animated Images in the Mind ; and upon thart ſcore I juſtly bring him for an Example, of the Po- 
wer which ſtrong Imaginations have to move, and convince by Impreſſion. Thus thoſe who 
urge to me theſe Objections, confirm my Opinion by oppoling it. Their Prepoſleſſion and Eſteem 
for Tertullian juſtifies my ConduCt : the frequent Citations, and the big Words, which they alledge., 
prove what I ſay. For they uſe not in Diſcourſe to produce entire Reaſonings ; but often quote 
—_— and lively Expreſſions, in order to dazzle, perturbate, and convince by the {ſenſible Im- 
preſſion. EE | 
. There is no Reaſon, T think, to imagine, that I ſet up fora Cenſor of ſo many great Men, who 
cite Tertullian conſtantly in the Pulpit, _and elſewhere ; They have their Reaſons for it : into which 
I neither do, nor ovght to enquire. What I have ſaid of that Author is methinks evident enough : 
Let every one deduce his Conſequences according to his Knowledge, without attributing thoſe 
Thovghts ro me, which I never had. Thoſe who pretend to dive into the Deligns of others 
frame commonly ſuch Phantaſms as reſemble but themſelves : it being cuſtomary with Men,to taint, 
and infe& others with the Venom of their own Paſſions, We are apt to meaſure all things by our 
ſelves, and they would do well to conſider, who condemn me, whether they do not judge them- 
ſelves un-a-wares, in doing it. But if they would have me declare my ſelf upon the Citations of 
Tertullian, 1 grant a Man has right to make uſe of them for ſeveral Reaſons ; and likewiſe that they 
are ſometimes molt nſcfully employ'd, to make ſome pradical Truths more ſen/able, which are bar- 
ren and unfruitful, as long as they lie dormant in our inward Reaſons, and raiſe in us no contrary 
Motions to thoſe which the Goods of the Body excite in us. | | 

Nevertheleſs I can't think thoſe Mens Opinions very unreaſonable, who believe we are not to 
cite Authors by Name, ſave when they arc infallible; and that, except in things out of Reaſons 
Prerogative, and which Authority ought to take place, no Quotations are to be made. This for- 
merly was the Cuſtom of the Fathers : St. Cyprian never citedTertulian though he has taken a great 
deal from him ; and if it be true what St. Jerome reports of that Holy Brſhop, by hear-ſay, viz. 
That talking of Tertullian he call'd him his Maſter ; either his Name mult not have been ſo Au- 
thoritave, nor his Expreſſion ſo forcible as they are at preſent upon Mens minds ; or elfe St, Cy- 
prian was wonderfully rigorous in the Obſervance of that Cuſtom of his Time : it being very 
ſtrange ſuch a Diſciple ſhould never have mention'd his Maſter in any of his Works. : 

St. Ferome's Hiſtory is commonly urg'd in Defence of Tertull:an ; and I have been ſometimes 
told, I was too blame to ſpeak fo as I did, of a Man, whom St. Cyprian call'd his Maſter. ' But I 
queſtion whether St. Jerome would not have been too ealle of belief, in what made for the Honour 


of Tertullian. To me he ſeems to have had ſomewhat too great an Inclination for him, fnce he in 77:44 po- 


ſome meaſvre excuſes his Fall by retorting his Hereſie on the Envy of the Romiſh Clergy, and the 


evil Uſage he receiv'd from them. But if that Story, which is founded only on what St. Jerome c147j.9- 
heard one Perſon ſay, be true ; I mult confeſs, I know not what to make of that Silence obſery'd rum Roma- 
by St. Cyprian in his Writings, with reference to Tertullian. That Silence of a Scholar may be ſuſ- "# Eccleſie 


pected to conceal fome Myſtery not advantagious to the Maſter ; and if that Hiſtory,as well as Ter- 
tullian's own Works, did not give us ſufficiently to underſtand, that he was not altogether worthy 


of the great Eſteem that is paid him by very many ; yet I queſtion whether St. Cyprian's Conduct, in mutis 
his Silence, his Stile , his Ways, would not be ſufficient to leſſen it ; and to make us think, ris zove 


That, probably, that 4uthor's Reputation was not ſo well eſtabliſ'd in Africa it ſelf, which ought 
to. haye been-more favourable to him than a Clime ſo temperate as ours. - 


Our own Country and Africa produce very different Wits : the Genius of the former, being 
natural, rational, and irreconcileable to all over-ſtrain*d Manners, it is itrange to find any among 
them addifed to an Author, who never ſtudied nor follow'd Nature : and who inſtead of confulr- 
ing his Reaſon, ſuffers himſelf to be tranſported by his ungovern'd heats into altogether obſcure, 
monſtrous, and extravagant Expreſlions. | 


But 
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But this probably is owing to the mighty Force 'of Imagination which diſarms Reaſon, and ever 
changes Nature. And indeed a Man in the Fury of Paſſion perturbates, and even changes the na- 
tural ſituation of our Imagination to adapt it to his own. And then there is no Motion but 'what 
ſeems Natural, no Expreſſion but's Agreeable, no Nonſence but's convincing, - For we ſtand to Cx- 
amine nothing ſeriouſly. Now as the Paſſions vindicate themſelves, and Irregular Immaginations 
take delight only in their Irregularity, ?tis impoſſible to judge ſoberly of things, as long as theBrain 
preſerves the violent Impreſſion it has receiv'd. There is no Man in the Tranſport of Paſſion hut 
1s perpetually ſollicited to juſtifie it 5 nor any diſturb'd. in Brain, but 1s pleas'd in the diſturbance, 
For if thoſe who fancy themſelves Cocks, Welves, Oxcn, pleaſe themſelves wonderfully in imita- 
ting the aQtions that are cuſtomary with theſe Creatures, though quite contrary to the nature of 
Man: it may eaſily be jadg'd that we ſhall be far from condemning, the Behaviour of thoſe, who 
by the Contagion of their Imagination have made us in a manner like them. For in condemning 
them we are conſcious we condemn our ſelves. 

There's a very particular Reaſon why ſome of the Learn'd ſhould glory 1n eſpouſing Tertullian, 
and expreſſing ſo extraordinary an eſteem for him. Which is that affected obſcurity, which ſerve 


- as one of the principal Rules of his Rbetorick, 


In theſe days all empty and ſenſeleſs Expreſſions, and all obſcure and perplex'd ways of ſpeak- 
ing, go under the name of onſence. But there have been found fuch as have look'd upon Obicuri- 
ty, as one of the greateſt myſteries in Eloquence, with whom the Art of perſwading conliſted part- 
ly in being unintelligible. | 

If publick Haranguers had always the clear and diſtin Ideas of the Truths they went about to 
perſwade, and ſpoke only to perſons that were capable of a competent. Attention to underſtand 


them, the precept of affefting obſcurity in diſcourſe, would be the molt extravagant in the World. 


But though this precept abſolutely contradidts all Reaſon, yet it may be ſaid to be proportionate 
and fit for the Genius of moſt Men : not only becauſe a Myſterious Obſcurity conceals the Ignorance 
of the. Speaker, but alſo for its raiſing ſuch a ſenſe in others as diſpoſes them to yield, atid he 
convinc'd, . 

Experience manifeſts, that moſt Men eſteem what they do not comprehend ; that they reve- 
rence, like Myſteries, whatever is above their reach, and think an Orator has a wonderful Talent, 
when he dazles them, by the glitterings of diſcourſe, and by a Language of Imagination, when 
Reaſon has nothing to do. | | 

The Inclination Men have for Grandeur exceeds that which they have for Truth : wherefore 
Pompous Nonſence which perſwades by the Impreſſion, is better receiv*d than pure Argumeg!::tion 
which periwades by force of Evidence : ſince Evidence makes way only by Refiections, which al- 
ways coſt the Maker trouble : but ſenſible Conviction flows into the Sou], and penetrates it in a 
moſt agreeable manner. : 

The Good which alone is capable of ſatisfying our deſires, is at once infinite, and Inacceſſible, 
and great and obſcure Expreſſions have ſomething of this Character, 5o that Obſcurity raiſing our 
Deſires, whilſt Greatneſs provokes our Admiration, and Eſteem ; theſe Expreſſions win us by the 
Motions they produce in us. F | 
| When we underſtand, or think we underſtand a difficult and obſcure Author, we value our 
ſelves above others that do not ; and ſometimes look upon them,. as Ignorant. The Pairs we 
have taken to maſter him, intereſs us in his Defence. For by venerating this Author, and procu- 
ring the Veneration of others, we jnſtifie our own ſtndies : and as we find pleaſure in juſtifying 
our ſelves, ſo we muſt not fail to praiſe and defend him with Earneſtneſs and Zeal, and by liyely 
and ſenſible ways. | = 

Theſe Reaſons, and ſome others of leſs force are ſufficient, I think, to let us know, that the ob- 
ſcurity of Tertullian is no diſadvantage to him in the Opinion of ſome Perſons ; and that likely 
they would have leſs admir'd him, if the Truths which are ſcatter'd over his Works were reduc'd 
to their more ſimple and clear Ideas. | 

Mathematical Truths and Relations are always Sum'd upin their Exponerts, that is, in the moſt 
ſimple terms that expreſs them; and are diſengag'd from all perplexing and obſcuring Dependen- 
cies. For Geometricians love naked Truth ; and deſire not toconvince by Impreſſion, but by.Light 
and Evidence.. But what would become of moſt of Tertullian's Thoughts, were they reduc'd to 
their Exponents by the Rules of Logical Geometricians, and ſhould we ſee them ſtrip'd of all that 
ſenſible Pomp which dazles Reaſon. Yet if we would judge ſolidly of this Author's Reaſonings, 
vie ought to make the Experiment, 

However 1 do not pretend that Tertullian ought to have written with Geometrical Plainneſs, Fi- 
gures which expreſs our ſentiments and motions , with reſpect to the Truths we expoſe to others, 
are abſolutely neceſſary ; and I think that more eſpecially in diſcourſe of Religion and Morality we 
ought to Employ thoſe Ornaments which procure all the reverence that is due to Truth, and thoſe 
Motions which aQtuate the Soul, and incline her to vertuous Actions, But we are not to dreſs up 
and adorn a Phantaſm without ſubſtance and reality ; nor excite Motions when there's no occaſion ; 
and if we will vigorouſly impreſs on our Hearers Conviction, and Certitude, 'tis neceſſary that the 
Convittion ſhould relate to ſomething true and ſolid. We mult neither convince, nor be convin- 
ced without knowing evidently, diſtin&ly, preciſely, why we do the one, or ſuffer the other, 
We orght to know both what we ſay, and what we think; and only to Love Truth, and Know- 
ledge, without putting out the Eyes of others, after we have made blind our ſelves. 
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I herein 1 explain how we ſee all things in God, both Truths and Laws 
Eternal. 


" 


only enlightens our underſtanding. But I have found by Experience, that there are Perſons 
incapable of a competent Attention to conceive the Reaſons I have given of this Principle. 
. Abſtracted reaſons are incomprehenſible to the greateſt part of Men, but that which is ſenſi- 
ble awakens them, and fixes and keeps open the Eye of their Mind, They cannot conſider, nor, 
_ conſequently, comprehend what comes not under the Senſes, nor Imagination, Which thing L 
have often ſaid, nor can I too often repeat. | 
'Tis plain that Bodies are not viſible of themſelves : that they cannot a& upon our mind, nor re- 
preſent themſelves to it. This has no need of proof ; but is diſcover'd by a bare perception, and. 
Is infinitely more certain, than that Bodies communicate their Motion when they meet. But it is 
not certain, ſave with thoſe who filence their Senſes, to liſten to their Reaſon. Therefore al} 
Mankind believe that Bodies impel each other, becauſe the Senſes tell them ſo, but they do not be- 
lieve thar Bodies are of themſelves abſolutely inviſible, and incapable of ating on the Mind, be- 
cauſe the Senſes do not tell them this, but ſeem to ſay the contrary. | 
Nevertheleſs there are ſome whoſe reaſon is ſo ſteadfaſt and reſolv'd , as to-riſe up to the moſt 
abſtrat Truths. They contemplate them with attention, and couragiouſly reſiſt the Impreſſion of 
their Senſes and Imagination, But the Body inſenſibly weighing down the Mind, they relapſe, theſe 
Ideas vaniſh, and whilſt the Imagination ſtirs up more ſenſible and lively, the former are beheld as 
Apparitions, that only cauſe miſtruſt and fear of deluſion, | 
We are ealily apt to diſtruſt thoſe Perſons, or things we are not familiar with, and which have 
not afforded us-any ſenſible pleaſure : For tis Pleaſure that wins the Heart, and Familiarity that 
cures our Trouble and diſquiet of Mind. Wherefore thoſe who are not us'd to Metaphyſical, and 


[| Hoped that what I had faid upon the nature of Ideas, was ſufficient to have ſhown that God 


abſtra& Truths, are very prone to beheve we purpoſe to ſeduce them, when we only labour to in- 


tiruct them. They look with a ſuſpicious Eye, and a kind of dread, upon Ideas which have nothing 
charming and ſenſible, and the Love they bear to their own Repoſe and Felicity, ſpeedily rids them. 
of ſo vexatious a Contemplation , which ſeems incapable of contenting them. 
If the Queſtion, before us, were not of the greateſt [mportance, the Reaſons I have given, and 
ſome others not. neceſſary to be produc'd, would oblige me to ſay no more of it; for I foreſee that 
whatever can ſay upon this ſubject will never enter the Heads of ſome People. But this Princi- 
ple, That there is none but God who enlightens us ;, and that this illumination is effetted by the ma- 
nifeſtation of an immutable, and neceſſary Reaſon, or Wiſdom ; ſeems to me ſo conformable to Reli- 
gion, that I think my ſelf indiſpenſably oblig'd to Explain it, and maintain it to the utmoſt of my 
Power. I had rather be call'd a Y5/zoniſt, Entbuſzaſt, and all the fine Names that the Imagination, 
(which in little Souls is always Sarcaſtical) uſes to oppoſe to reaſons it cannot comprehend , or de- 
fend it ſelf againſt; than to grant that Bodzes are capable of inſtructing me ; that lam my own 
HMaſier, Reaſon and Light : and thatto be thoroughly inform'd in all things, I need only conſult my 
ſelf; or other Men, who perhaps may fill my Ears with a loud noiſe, but certainly cannot infuſe 
Light and Knowledge into my Mind. Here then are ſome farther Reaſons for the Opinion 1 have 
eſtabliſh'd, in the Chapter belonging to this [11uſtration, | ; 
No body will deny that Man is capable of knowing Truth: and theleaſt intelligent Philoſophers 
acknowledge that he partakes of a certain Reaſon, which they don't determine. And therefore they 
define him animal Rationts particeps, For there 1s no body but knows, at leaſt confuſedly, that the 
ellential difference of Man conſiſts in his neceſſary union with Univerſal Reaſon, though ir be not 
commonly knoven who it is that includes this Reaſon, and little Care is taken to diſcover it. I fee 
for Example,tiat two times two are four, and that aFriend is preferable to a Dog ; and Lam certain 
there is no Man in the World but ſees this as well as I. Now I diſcover not theſe truths in the 
Mind of others, no more than others do in mine : Therefore there is neceſſarily an Vniverſal Rea- 
for which enligntens me, and all intelligent Beings. For if the Reaſon I conſult were nor the ſame as 
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ihat which anſwers the Chineſe, *tis evident, I could not be aſlur'd, as I am, that the Chineſe ſee the 5;,,4, we 
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ſame Truths as I ſee. Therefore the Reaſon we.conſult, when we retire into our ſelves, Is an uni- 
verſal Reaſon : 1 ſay when we retire into our'ſelves , for I ſpeak not here of the Reaſon which is 
follow'd by a Man in a Paſſion, When a Man prefers the Life of his Coach-Horſe before that of his 
Coach-Man, he has his Reaſons for it, but they are particular Reaſons which every rational Man ab- 
hors. They are reaſons which at Bottom are not reaſonable, becauſe not conformable to Soveraign 
or univerſal Reaſon, which all Mankind conſults. | 


[ am certain tharthe Ideas of things are immutable, and that Eternal Truths and Laws are neceſſa- 


_ ry. *Tis impoſſible they ſhould not be what they are. But in my ſelf 1 find nothing either immu- 


table, or neceſſary : ? Tis poſſible for me not to exiſt : or exiſt otherwiſe than I do, There may 
be Minds that are not like me: and yet am certain there can be no mind that ſees other Truths, 
and Laws than what I ſee. For every mind neceſſarily ſees that two times two are four ; and that a 
Friend is to be prefer'd before a Dog. We muſt then conclude, That the Reaſ6n which 1s coniulte 
ed by all minds is an immutable and neceſſary Reaſon. : 
Moreover, it is evident, that this ſame reaſon is Infinite, The mind of Man clearly conceives 
that there either are, or may be an infinite number of intelligible Triangles, 7ectragones, Pentagones, 
and other ſuch like Figures. Nor does it only conceive, that the Ideas of figures are inexhauſtible, 
and that it might ſtill diſcover new ones, though it ſhould ſtudy only theſe Figures to all Eternity ; 
but it perceives an Infinity in Extenſion. The mind clearly perceives that the number which mul- 
tiplied by it ſelf produces 5, or any of the numbers berween 4. and 9, between 9g and 16, between 
16 and 25, ©. is a Quantity, a Relation, a Frafion , whoſe terms contain more figures than will 
reach from one Pole of the World to the other. It clearly ſees it is ſuch a Relation as none but God 
can comprehend, and that *tis impoſlible to expreſs it exactly, becauſe to expreſs it we need a Fra- 


_ Gon whoſe two terms are Infinite: I might bring a great many ſuch Examples,from which we might 


conclude, not only thatthe Mind of Man is finite, but that the Reaſon he conſults is infinite, For 
in brief, his Mind clearly ſees infinite, in this Reaſon, though he does not comprehend it , ſince he 
can compare incommenſurable numbers together , and know their Relations, though he cannot 
compare them with the unite, Or, (that we may ſtick only to what is ſenſible,) The Reaſon which 
Man conſults is infinite, ſince 1t cannot be exhauſted,and it has always ſomething to anſwer to what- 
ever we demand. | 

But if it be.true, that the Reaſon whereof all Men participate be univerſal , and infinite « if it 
be rrve that it is immutable and neceſſary ; it is certain, that it differs not from that of God himſelfe 
For none but the umverſal and infinite Being contains in himſelf univerſal and infinite Reaſon, All 
Creatures are particular Beings ; wherefore Univerſal Reaſon is not created. No Creatures are in- 
finite : Univerſal Reaſon therefore is no Creature. But the Reaſon we conſult 1s not only Univer- 
ſal and Infinite, but alſo neceſſary and independant,and we conceive it in cne ſence more independant 
than God himſelf, For God cannot but a& by this Reaſon ; on which he in one ſence depends ; 
and which he muſt needs conſult and follow. Bur God conſults only himſelf: He depends on no- 
thing, This Reaſon therefore 1s not diſtin&t from him ; but is coeternal and conſubſtantial with 
him, We ſee clearly that God cannot puniſh an innocent Creature : that he cannot ſabje& minds 
to Bodies, and that he's oblig'd to follow Order. We ſee therefore the Rule, Order and Reaſon 
of God ; for what other Wiſdom than that of God can we ſee,when we fear not to'affirm,that God 
is oblig'd to follow it ? | 

But after all, can we conceive any Wiſdom which is not the Wiſdom of God ? Does Solomon, 
who ſpeaks ſo well of Wiſdom, diſtinguiſh it into two ſorts ? Does not he teach us that which is 
Cocternal with God, that by which he has eſtabliſh'd the Order we ſce in his Works, is the ſame 
which preſides over all Minds; and which LZegi/lators conſult to make Juſt and Reaſonable Laws. 
We need only read the Eightb Chapter of Proverbs, to be perſwaded of this Truth, I know that the 
Holy Scripture ſpeaks of a certain Wiſdom, which it names the Wiſdom of the -4ge, the Wiſdom of 
Men ; but then it ſpeaks only according to appearance, or ordinary Opinion : For we learn in o=- 
ther places, that that Wiſdom 1s Folly , and Abomination , not only before God, but before all 
Men that conſult Reaſon, ; 

Certaialy, if Eternal Laws and Truths depended on God, and were eſtabliſh'd by a free will of 
the Creator : in a word, if the Reaſon we conſult were not neceſſary and independant : it ſeems evi- 
dent to me, that we muſt bid farewel to all true Science ; and that we might err in affirming that 
the Arithmetick and Geometrie of the Chineſe is the ſame as ours. For indeed if it were not abfolute- 
1y neceſlary that 2 times 4 ſhould be 8, or the three Angles of a Triangle equal to two right ones : 
what proof covid we have that theſe {orcs of Truth were not like thoſe which are receiv?d . but in. 
fomeUniverſities,and which continue but a certain Seaſon ? Do we clearly conceive that God cannot 
deſiſt ro will what he will'd with a will-abſolutely free and indifferent ? or rather do we clearly con- 


ccive it impoſſible for God to have will'd certain things, for a determinate time, or place, for ſome 
particular Perſons, or certain kinds of Beings ; ſuppoſing him, as ſome wilt have him intirely free 
and indifferent in that-Will ; For my own part, I cannot conceive ahy Neceſſity in Indifferency nor 
reconcile two {ooppoſite things together. a ; 


But Jet it be ſuppos'd, that it can be clearly perceiv'd, that God by a Will intirely indifferent 
nas eſtabliſh'd for all times, and for all places, Laws and Truths Ete : : m—_— 


. rnal : and thur at preſent th 
are1mmutable becauſe of that Decree. But where do they ſee this Decree ? , or 


» 


> : 25 Has God created any 
Being repreſentative of it ? Will they ſay it is a Modification of their Soul-2 T hey ſee clearly 
'd to EternalTruths and Laws : But 
For that 
- Decree 


that Decree ; for they have learn'd that Immutability is aſcertain 
where 1s It that they ſee K ? Certainly if they ſee it not in God, they fee it not at all, 


I The Search after Truth, " yg 


Decree can be no Where but in God; nor can it be ſeen but where he is. The Philoſophers cannot 
then be certain of any thing, unlets they conſult God, and are anſwer*d by him. *Tis in vain for 
them to exclaim : and they mult cither vield or .hold their Peace. | | 
Burt after ail, that Decree is an ungrounded Imagination: When we think on Order and Eter- 
nal Laws and Truths, we do not naturally enquire the Cauſe ; for they have none. We do not 
Clearly ſee the,neceſlity of this Decree, nor do we think immediately upon &: On the contrary -we 
mah evidently by a {imple view, that. the nature of numbers, and intelligible Ideas is immuta- 
le, neceſſary, and independent. We ſee clearly that it is abſolutely neceſſary for 2 times 4 to be 
S, and that the ſquare of the Diagonal of a ſquare is double to that ſquare. If we doubt of the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of theſe Truths, ?ris becauſe we turn our back upon their Light, reaſon upon a falſe 
Principle , and ſearch for their nature, their Imimutability ; and independance out of themſelves. OR 
Thus the Decree for the Immutability of theſe Truths is a fittion of the mind, which ſuppoſing it 
ſees not what it ſees in the Wiſdom of God ; and knowing him to be the cauſe of all things, thinks 
It ſelf oblig'd to imagine a Decree to aſcertain immntability to theſe Truths, which it cannot 
chooſe but acknowledge to be immutable. But this Suppoſition is falſe, and we ought to beware of 
it. *Tis only in the Wiſdom: of God, that we ſee Eternal, immutable, and neceſſary Truths : nor can 
we ſce any where elſe the Order which God himſelf isoblig'd to follow, as I have faid before : The 
mind is made for that Wiſdom, and in one ſence it can ſee nothing elſe. For if ic can ſee the Crea- 
tures, tis becauſe He whom it ſees, though in a very imperfe&t inanner, during this life, compre- 
hends them all in the immenſity of his Being, in an intelligible manner, and proportionate to the 
mind, as I have ſhown in another place. 
_ If we had not in our ſelves the Idea of Infinite, and if we ſaw not all things by the natural union 
of onr mind with univerſal, and infinite Reaſon, it ſeems evident, that we could not have liberty 
to think on all things : For the mind cannot de/zre to conſider things except it has ſome Idea of 
them, and it is not in its Power to think actually on any thing but what it may deſire to think on. 
And fo we ſhall caſhier Man of his Liberty of thinking on All, it we ſeparate his mind from him 
who comprehends ail. Again : ſince we -an love nothing but what we ſee, if God ſhould only 
five us particular Ideas, it is manifeſt he wonld ſo determine all the Motions of our Will, that it 
would be neceſſary for us to Loveonly particular Beings. For in brief, if we had not the Idea of 
infinite, we could not love it: and if thoie who poſitively affirm they have no Idea of God , ſpeak 
as they think, I ſcruple not to affirm they have never lov*d God, for nothing ſeems certainer to me, 
than that nothing can be the Objec& of our Love, which is not of our conception. 
Laſtly, If Order, and Eternal Laws were not immutable, by the neceſſity of their nature, the 
cleareſt and ſtrongeſt proofs of Religion would, I queſtionnot, be deſtroy'd in their Principle, as 
well as Liberty, and the moſt certain Sciences. For it is evident, that the Chriſtian Religion 
which propoſes JESUS CHRIST as a Mediator, and Reſtorer, ſuppoſes the Corruption of 
nature, by original Sin. But what proof can we have of this Corruption £ The fleſh wars, you 
will fay, againſt the Spirit, has brought it into ſubje&ion, and tyrannizes over it. This I grant, 
But this, ſays a Libertine, is no Diſorder. This is as it pleagd God ;, who crdain'd it fo ; who 1s 
the Maſter of his own decrees ; and who conſtitutes what Order he thinks fit amongſt his Creatures. 
How ſhall it be prov*d that *tis a Diſorder for Minds to be ſubjeqed to Bodies, unielſs we have a 
clear Idea of Order, and neceſſity, and know, that God himſelf is oblig'd to tollow it, by a ne- 
ceſſary Love which he bears to himſelf ? But farther, ſuppoſing that Order depends on a jree De- 
cree of God, we nmſt ſtill have recourſe to him to be inform'd or it : God muſt nevertheleſs be con- 
ſulted, notwithſtanding the averſion which ſome of the Learned have, to apply to him; and this 
truth muſt ſtill be granted, that we haveneed of God to be inſtructed. But that ſuppos'd frte De- 
cree which is the cauſe of Order, is a meer fiFion of mind for the Reaſons I have given. 
If it be not a neceſſary Order that Man ſhovld'be made for his Author, and that his will ſhould 
be conformable to Order, or to the eſſential and neceſſary will of God : If it be not true that 
AGions are good or ill, becauſe agreeable or repugnant to an immutable and neceſſary Order, and that 
this ſame order requires that the Good ſhould be rewarded, and the Evil puniſh'd: Laſt of all, if 
all Men have not naturally a clear tdea of Order, even of ſuch an one as God himſelt cannot will the 
contrary to what it preſcribes, (ſince God cannot will Diſorder) certainly I can {ee nothing but 
Univerſal Confuſion, For what is there to be blam'd in the moſt infamous and unjuſt actions of the 
Heathens, to whom God has given no Laws ? What will be the reaſon that will dare to judge them, 
if there be no ſupream reaſon that condemns them ? : DE | ; 
There is a Poet who ſays, *tis impoſſible to diſtinguiſh Juſtice from Injuſtice : and a Phzloſopher as 
that will have it an infirmity, to bluſh or be aſham'd for infamous actions, Theſe and the like P4- = La 
radoxes are often aſſerted in the heat of Imagination, and in the tranſport ot the Paſſions, Bur how ;; ins: 
can we condernn theſe Opinions, if there be not an Univerſal and Neceſſary Order, Rule, or Reaſon, Lucrerius, 
which is alſopreſent to thoſe who can retire into themſelves ? We tear not on ſeveral occaſions to Diogerzs. 
judge others, and alio our ſelves : but by what Authority ſhould we do it, if the inward Reaſon 
that judges, when we ſeem to pronounce Sentence againſt others and our ſelves , be not 
ſupream, and common to all men ? Ie: ee are ns. 
But-if this Reaſon were not preſent to thoſe who retreat into their own Breaſt; and if the Hea- 
thens too, had not naturally ſome union with the order we ſpeak of ; upon the icore of what S:n 
or Diſobedicnce could they be reckon'd culpable , and by what Juſtice could God punith them : 
This I ſay, upon a Prophet's teaching me that God is willing to * make Men the Arbtters betwlxt , 
| | 0 Inhabitants of Jeruſalem, judge betwixr me and ity Ru Ifa.'-4. 3 
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kim and his People, provided they determine by the immutable, and neceſſary order of Juſtice; 


Nero kill'd his Mother, it is true: But in what has he done amiſs.? He follow'd the natural Motion 
of his Hatred : God gave him noPrecept to the contrary : the Laws of the Jews were not made 
for him. You'll ſay perhaps that ſach actions are reſtrain'd by the Natural Law, and that was 
known to him - But what proof can you have of it ? For my own part I agree to it ; becauſe. indeed this 
is an Irreſiſtible Proof for an Immutable, and Neceſlary Order ; and tor the. Knowledge which e- 
very Mind has of it, and that ſo much more clear, as it is more united to Univerial Reafon, and 
leſs ſeniible to the impreſſion of the Senſes and Paſſions ; In a word, as 1t 1s more reaſonable. But 
*tis requiſite that I explain as clearly as poſlibly I can, the ſenſe I have about Natural, of Divine 
Order and Law, For thedifficulty that is found to embrace my Opinion, proceeds, it may be, from 
the want of a diſtintt conception of my meaning, nu | 

'Tis certain that God comprehends in himſelf, after an intelligible manner, the Perfe3:0s of all 
the Beings he has created, or can create ; and that by theſe intelligible Perte&ions, be knows the 
Eſſence of all things, as by his own Wills he knows their Exi/crce, Which perfeRtions are like- 
wiſe the immediate Obje&t of the Mind of Man, for the Reaſons i have given. Theretore the in- 


| telligible Ideas, or the PerfeQtions which are in God, which repreſent to us what 1s external tohim, 


Art. 6. & 
V., 


are abſolutely neceſſary and immutable. But Truths are nothing but relations of Equality, or Inequa=- 
lity, that are found between theſe Intelligible Beings, fiace it is only true that 2 times 2 are 4, of 
that 2 times 2 are not 5, bccauſe there is a Relation of Equaiity between 2 times 2 and 4, and of In 
equality between 2 times 2 and 5, Therefore Truths areas immutable, and neceſlary as Ideas, It 
has ever been a truth, that 2 times 2 are 4, and tis impoſlible it ſhould ever be talſe : which is vi- 
fible, without any Neceſlity, that God, as ſupream Legiſlator, ſhould have eſtabliſh'd theſe Truths,” 
ſo, as is ſaid by M. des Cartes, in his Anſwer to the ſix Objections. | 

We eaſily comprehend then what is Truth, but Men find ſome difficulty to conceive what is this 
immutable, and neceſlary Order : what is this Natural, and Divine Law which God neceſlarily 
wills, anFwhich the Righteous likewiſe will. For a Man's Rrighteouſneſs conſiſts in his Loving Or 


| der, andin his conforming his Will in all things to it : as that which makes a Size in his diſtiking 


Order in ſome things, and willing that it ſhould conform to his Deſires. Yet methinks theſe things 
are not ſo myſterious, as is imagin'd ; and I am perſwaded all the difficulty that is found in them 
proceeds from the trouble the mind is at to aſpire to abſtract, and Metaphyſical Thoughts, Here 
then is in part what are my Thoughts of Order. 

"Tis evident that the perfe&ions which are in God repreſentative of created, or poſſible Beings, 
are not all Equal : That thoſe for Example which repreſent Bodies, are leis noble, than others 
that repreſent Spirits ; and that even in thoſe which repreſent only Bodies, or Spirits, there are 
degrees of perfettion, greater and leſſer ad infinitum. This is clearly, and eaſily conceiv'd, though 
It be hard to reconcile the /zmplicity of the Divine Eſſence, with that variety of Intelligible Ideas, 
included in his Wiſdom, For ?tis evident, that if all the 1deas of God were equal, he could ſee no 
difference between his Works ; fince he cannot ſee his Creatures, fave in tat which 1s in himſelf, 
repreſenting them: And if the Idea of a Watch which ſhows the Hour, with all the ditlerent Mo- 
tions of the Planets, were no perfe&er than that of another, which only points to the hour, or 
than that of a Circle and a Square, a Watch would be no pertecter than a Circle. For we can judge 
of the Perfe&ion of Works, only by the PerfeCtion of the Ideas we have of them : and if there 
was no more underſtanding, or ſign of Wiſdom, in a Watch, than a Circle, it would be as eaſfie 
Lo conceive the moſt complicated Machines, as a Square, or a Circle. 

If then it be true, that God is the Univerſal Being, who includes in Himſelf all Beings, in an 
intelligible manner, and that all theſe intelligible Beings which have in God a neceſſary Exiſtence, 
are not equally perfe& ; *tis evident, there will be between theman Immutable and Neceſſa- 
ry Order, and that as there are Eternal and neceſſary Truths, becauſe there are Relations of Magni= 
tudebetween intelligible Beings, there muſt likewiſe be an immutable and neceſſary Order, by reaſon 
of the Relations of Perfe&tion, that are between theſe Beings. "Tis therefore an Immutable Order, 
that Spirits ſhould be nobler than Bodies, as it is a neceſſary Truth, that 2 times 2 ſhould be 4, or 
that 2 times 2 ſhould not bes, > 

But hitherto immutable Order ſeems rather a Speculative Truth, than a neceſſary Law. ; For if 
Order be conſider'd but as we have juſt now done ; we ſee, for Example, that it is True, that 
Minds are more noble than Bodies : but we do not ſee that this "Truth 1s at the ſame time an Order, 
which has the force of a Law, and that there is an Obligation of preferring Minds before Bo- 
dies. It muſt then be conſider'd, that God loves himſelf, by a neceſſary Love ; and therefore has 
a greater degree of love for that which in him repreſents, or includes a greater degree of perteQi- 
on,than for that which includes a leſs. So that if we will ſuppoſe an Intell;gibleMind to be a thouſand 
times perfecer, than an Intelligible Body, the love wherewith God loves Himſelf, mult neceſſarily be 
a thouſand times greater for the former, than for the latter. For the Love of God is neceſlarily 
proportion'd to the Order which is between. the intelligible Beings, 'that he includes. Infomuch 
that the Order which is purely Speculative, has the force of a Law in reſpect of God himſelf, ſup- 
poſing, as1s certain, that God loves himſelf Weceſſarily, And God cannot. love Intelligible Boates, 
more than Intell;gible ends, though he may love created Bodies better than created Minds, as I 
ſhall! ſhow by and by. | 

Now that immutable Order, which has the force of a Law in regard of God himſelf, has viſibly 
the force of a Law in reference to ns. For this Order we know, and our natural love comports 


with it, when we retire into our {lves, and our Senſes and Paſſions leave us to onr Liberty ; In a 


word, 


wa 
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word, when our Self-love does not corrupt our Natural. Being weare made for God,and that *tis im- 
'offible for us to be quite ſeparate from him, we diſcern in him this Order, and we are naturally 
invited to loveit. For *tis His Light which enlightens us, and his Love which animates us, though 
our Senſes and Paſſions obſcure this Light, and determine againſt Order, the Impreſſion we receive 
to love according to it. But in ſpite of Concupiſcence which conceals this Order, and hinders us 
from following it, it is ſtill an eſſ2ntial, and indiſpenſable Law to us ; and not only to us, but to all 
created Intilligences, and even to the Damn'd. For I do not believe they are ſo utterly eſtrang'd 
from God, as not to have a faint Idea of Order ; as not to find ſtill ſome beauty in it; and even 
to be ready to conform to it in ſome particular Inſtances, which are not prejudicial to Self-Love, 
Corruption of Heart conſiſts in Oppoſition to Order, Therefore Malice or Corruption of Will, being 
not equal, evenamong the Damn'd, it. 15 platn, they are not all equally oppoſite to Order, and that 
They do not hate it in all caſes, unleſs in conſequence of their Hatred to God, For as no one can 
hate Good conſider'd barely as ſuch, fo no one can hate Order, but when it ſeems to thwart his 
Inclinations. But though it ſeem contrary to our [Inclinations, it nevertheleſs retains the force of a 
Law, which Condemns, and alſo puniſhes us, by a Worm that never dies. 

Now thenwe ſee what Order is, and how it has the ſtrength of a Law, by that neceſſary Love 

which God has for himſelf. We conceive how this Law 'comes to be general for all Minds, God 
not excepted, and why it is neceſſary, and abſdlutely indiſpenſible. Laftly, we conceive, or we 
may eaſily conceive in general, that it is the Principle of all Divine and Humane Laws, and that 
*tis according to this Law that all Intelligences are judg'd, and all Creatures diſpos'd in the re- 
ſpective rank that belongs to them. 

I acknowledge it is not eaſlie to explain all this in particular, and I venture not to undertake it. 
For ſhould I go to ſhow the Connexion particular Laws have with the general, and account for the 
agreement which: certain manners of acting have to Order, 1 ſhould be forc'd to engage in Difficul- 
ties, that it may be I could not reſolve, and which would lead me out of ſight of my ſubject. 

Nevertheleis if it be confider'd that God neither has, nor can have any other Law, than his own 
Wiſdom, and the neceſſary Love he has for it, we ſhall eaſily judge, - that all Divine Laws muſt de- 
pend on it : And if it be obſerv'd that he has made the World with reference only to thatWiſdom, 
and Love, ſince he ads only for Himſelf ; we ſhall not doubt but all natural Laws muſt tznd to the 
Preſervation, and Perfection of this World, according to indiſpenſable Order, and by their de- 
pendance on neceſſary Love. For the Wiſdom and Will of God regulates all things. 

There is no need I ſhould explain at preſent, this Principle more at large : what I have already 
ſaid being ſufficient to infer this Conſequence, That 1a the firſt inſtitution of Nature it was Impoſ- 
ſible for A£nas to be ſubjefted to Bodies. For ſince God cannot act without Knowledge and againſt 
his Will, he has made the World by his Wiſdom, and by the motion of his Love : He has made all 
things by his Son, and in his Holy Spirit, as we are taught in Scripture. Now in the Wiſdom of 
God, | Minds are perfe&er than Bodies, and: by the neceſſary Love God has for himſelf, he prefers 
what is more perfe& to what is leſs ſo. Therefore it is not poſlible that Minds ſhould be ſubje& to 
Bodies in the firſt inſtitution of Nature. Otherwiſe it muſt be ſaid, that God 1n creating the 
World, has not follow'd the Rules of his Eternal Wiſdom, nor the Motions of his natural and ne- 
ceſſary Love : which not only is inconceivable, but involves a manifeſt contradiQion. 

True it is that at preſent the created Mind is debas'd below a material and ſenſible Body, but 
that's becauſe Order conſidered as a neceſſary Law, will have 1t ſo, *Tis becauſe God loving him- 
ſelf by a neceſſary Love, which is always his Inviolable Law, carmot love Spirits that are repugnant 
to him, rior conſequently prefer them to Bodies, in which there is nothing evil, nor in the hatred 
of God. For God loves not Sinners in themſelves. Nor would they ſubſiſt in the Univerſe but 
through JESUSCHRIST. God neither preſerves them, nor loves them, but that they may 3. 
ceaſe to be Sinners, through the Grace of CHRIST JESUS: or that, if they remain eter- Jogue - 
nally Singers, they may be eternally condemned, by immutable and neceſſary Order, and by the Chriſtian 
Judgmenr of our L O R D, by vertue of whom they ſubſiſt for the Glory of the Divine Juſtice : Converſa- 
for without Aim they would be annihilated. This I ſay by the way, to clear ſome difficulties that tons. 
might remain touching what 1 ſaid elſewhere about Original Sin, or the general Corruption of 
Nature. | 

'Tis, if I miſtake not, a very uſeful refletion to conſider that the Mind has but two ways of 
knowing Obje&s. By Light and by Senſation, It ſees them by Light, when it has a clear idea of 
them, and when by conſulting that Idea it can diſcover all the properties whereof they are capa- 
ble. It ſees things by Senſation, when it finds not in it ſelf their clear Idea to conſult it ; and fo 
cannot clearly diſcover their properties ; but only know them by a contus'd Senſation without Light 
and Evidence. ?Tis by Light and a clear Idea the mind ſees the Eſſences of things, Numbers and 
Extenſion : *Tis by a confus'd Idea, or Senſation, that it judges of the Exrfence of Creatures, and 
knows its own. | : OE” 

What the Mind perceives by Light, or by a clear Idea , it perceives in a moſt perfe& manner : 
moreover, It ſees clearly that all the Obſcurity, or Imperfe&ion of its Knowledge proceeds from 
its own Weakneſs and Limitation, or from want of Application, and not from the ImperfeQion 
of the Idea it perceives. But what the mind perceives by Senſation 15 never clearly known : not for 
want of any Application on part of the Mind, (for we always are very applicative to what we feel,) 

ut by the defectiveneſs of the Idea, which is extreamly obſcure and confus'd. | 

Hence we may conclude that it is in God, or in an immutable nature, that we ſee all that. we 
know by Light,or a clear Idea ; not only becauſe we diſcover byLight,only numbers Extenſion, and 
the Eſlences of Beings, which depend not on a free Low of God, as | have already ſaid ; os w_ 
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becauſe we know theſe things in a very perfe& manner, and we ſhould even krow them in an Infi-. 
nitely perfe& manner, if our thinking Capacity were infinite, ſince nothing is wentirg to ike tdea 
that repreſents them, We ought likewiſe to conclude, that we ſee inour ſelves whatever we know 
by Senfation, However, this is not, as if we could produce in our ſelves any new modification, or 
that the ſenſations, or modifications of our Soul could repreſent the Obje&s, on occaſion whe eok 
God excites them in us : But only that our Senſations which are not diſtinguiſhed from our ſelves, 
and conſequently cannot repreſent any thing diſtin& from vs, may nevertheleſs repreſent the exI- 
ſtence of Beings, or cauſe us to judge that they exiſt, For God raiſing Senſations in us upon the 
preſence of Obje&s, by an a&ion that has nothing ſenſible, we fancy we receive from the Object 
not only the Idea which repreſents its eſſence, but alſo the Senſation which makes us judge of its 
exiſtence : For there is alwaysa pure Idea, and a confuſed Senſation in the Knowledge we have of 
things zs actually exiſting, if we except that of God, and of our own Soul, I except the Exiſtence 
of God, For this we know by a pure ldea, and without Senſation, fince It depends not on any 
cauſe, and is included in the Idea of a neceſſary Being, as the Equality of Diameters 1s included 
in the Idea of a Circle. And I except the Exiſtence of our Soul ; becauſe we are inwardly conſcious 
that we Think, Will, and Feel : and have no clear Idea of our Soul, as I have ſnfficiently explain- 


ed in the ſeventh Chapter of the ſecond Part of the third Book, and eliewnhere, 


Theſe are ſome of the Reaſons which we have to add to thoſe already given, toprove tnat all our 
Light is deriv'd to us from God, and that the immediate and dire&t Object of our clear and ev1- 


dent notices is an immutable, and neceſſary Nature ; Some ObjeQions are uſually made againſt this 
Opinion ; which I ſhall now endeayour to ſolve. 


& 


—_— 


Againſt what bas been ſaid, that none but Go1 enlightens us, and that we ſee all 


things in him. 


OBJECTION I. 


{1 R Soul thinks becauſe it is her Nature. God in creating her gave her the faculty of think- 

ing: and ſheneeds nothing more. But if any thing elſe is wanting, let us ſtick to what Ex- 

perience teachesus of our ſenſes, which is, that they are the manifeſt cauſes of our Ideas. ?Tis an 
ill way of Philoſophizing to argue againſt Experience, 


ANSWER. 


I cannot but admire that the Carte/1an Gentlemen, who with ſo much reaſon reje& and ſcorn the 
general Terms of Nature and faculty ſhould ſo willingly employ them on this occaſion. They cry 
out againſt a Man that ſhall ſay the Fire burns by its nature , and converts certain Bodies into Glaſs 
by a natural Faculty : And yet ſome of them fear not to ſay that the Humane Mind produces the 
Ideas of all things in it ſelf by its nature, and becauſe it has a thinking faculty, Bur be it ſpoken 
without offence, theſe words are no more ſignificative in their Mouths, than in the Peripateticks. 

I know very well that the Soul is capable of thinkiag. But | know likewiſe that extenſion is capa=- 
ble of Figures : The Soul is capable of ill as matter is of Afotion. But as it is falſe that matter 
though capable of figure, and motion, has in it ſelf a force, faculty, or nature by which it can 
move it ſelf, and give it ſelf now a round figure, and anon a ſquare one ; ſo though the Soul be 
naturally, and eſſentially capable of Knowledge, and Will, it 15 falſe that ſhe has Faculties where- 
by ſhe can produce in her Ideas, or motion towards good. There is a great difference between be = 


_ Ing Moveable, and ſelf moving, Matter is by its nature moveable, and capable of Figures; nor 


can it ſubſiſt without a figure, But it neither moves it ſelf, nor ſhapes it ſelf, nor has it any facul- 


"tytodoit. The Mind is of its nature capable of motion, and Ideas I acknowledge. But it nei- 


ther moves, nor enlightens its ſelf. But *tis God that does all in Minds, as well as in Bodies. 

Can we ſay that God effects the changes that happen in matter, and that he cauſes not thoſe 
which occur in the Mind ? Is this to give to God the things that are his, to leave theſe latter ſort of 
Beings to their own management ? Is he not equally Lord of all things 2 Is he not the Creator, 
Preſerver, and true mover of Minds as well as Bodies? Certzinly he makes all, both Subſtances, 
Accidents, Beings, and Modes of Being. For in ſhort, he knows all ; But he knows nothing but 
what he does, We therefore ſtreighten him in his Rnowledpe, if we limit him in his Action, 

But if it muſt be ſaid thatCreatures have ſuch faculties as are commonly conceived,and that natural 
Bodies have a /Vature which is the Principle of their M0:370n and Reſt, as ſays Ariſtotie and his Follow- 
ers: This indeed overthrows all my Ideas ; but yet I will rather agree to it, than ſay the Mind 
enlightens it ſelf, Men may ſay that theSoul has the force of moving diverſly the Limbs of herBody, 
and of communicating to them Senſe and Life : They may ſay, if they pleaſe, that it is ſhe that 
gives heat to the Blood, motion to the Spirits! and to the reſt of her Body, its Bulk, Situation and 
Figure : Only let them not ſay that the Mind gives Light and Motion to it ſelf. 1f God works not 
all, let us allow him at leaſt to do what is Nobleſt and Perfe&teſt in the World. And if Creatures 
do any thing, let them move Bodies, and range and poſture them as they think fit : But let them 
never act upon Minds, Ss | 
_ Wewill fay (if that will ſerve) that Bodies move each other, after they have been moy'd them- 


{elves 


| The Search after Truth, 
ſelves; or rather will ſit down ignorant of the different Diſpoſitions of matter as not concerning 
us : But let not our Minds be ignorant whence proceeds the Light thatenlightens them : Let them 
Know from what hand they receive all that can make them more happy, or more perfe&, let them 
- acknowledge their dependence in its whole extent, and know, that whatever they actually have, 
God gives them every moment ; for as ſays a great Father upon another SubjeR, ?Tis awvery crimmal xft quippe 
Pride to uſe the gifts of God, as our own innate Perfettions, Above all let us take heed of im:gining /up ba, & 
that the Senſes inftrut Reaſ>n, that the Body enlighrens the Mind, that the Soul receive of the Bo- P*<54mm 
dy what it wants it ſelf. We had better believe our ſelves independent, than to believe we trul, SE. ? 
» . X : $ 
depend on Bodies, *Tis much b<tter to be our own Maſters, than to ſeek for Maſters a- ra.quum 
mong inferior Creatnres. But we had much better ſubmit our ſelves to Eternal Truth, which a'- ianaris. 
ſures vs in the Goſpel, that none elfe is our Inſtructor ; than to helieve the Teſtimony of onr Senſes, 5 Bern. de 
or of ſome Men, who preſume to calk to us as our Teachers. Experience (whatever may be ſaid,) 7 
does not countenance prejudices. For our Senſes, no lefs than our Teachers after the Fleſh, are © 
only occaſional cauſes of the InftruQtion which Eternal Wiſdom infuſes into our moſt inward Reaſon, 
But becauſe this Wiſcom enlightens us by an inſenſible Operation, we imagine it is our Eyes, or the 
words of thoſe that verberate the Air againſt our Ears, who produce this Light, or pronounce 
that intelligible Voice which inſtructs us. And for this Reaſon, as | have ſaid in another place, our 
L O RD thought it not enovgh to inſtruc us in an inteilible manner by his Divinity z vnlefs he 
condeſcended alſo to inform us in a ſenſible way by his Humanity, thereby te-ching us that he 1s e- 
very way our Maſter, And hecauſe we cannot ealily retire into our ſelves, to coniuvit him, in Qta- 
lity of eternal Truth, immutable Order, intelligible Light, he has rendred Truth ſenſible by bis Words, 
: Order Amiabie by his Example, Light Viſible by a Body which breaks the force of its Luſtre ; and af- 
ter all we are ſtii] fo ungrateful, unjuft, ſtupid and inſenſihle, as to reſpe& as our Malters, and that 
againſt his expreſs prohibicion, not only other Men, but it may be the moſt inſenlible and vileſt 


Bodies. 
OBJECTION I. 


Since the Soul is more perfe&t than Bodies, how comes it that ſhe cannot include in her that 
which repreſents them 2 Why may not the Idea of extenſion be one of her Mcdifiiations ; 'tis 
true there is non? but God who atts in her, and modifies her? But why mult ſhe fee Bodies in 
God it ſhe can fee them in her own Subſtance, ſhe is not material, it's confeſs'd. But God, though 
a pure Spirir, ſees Bodies in himſelf; why then may not the Soul though Spiritual fee Bodies by 


conſidering her ſelf ? : 
| ANSWER. 


Do not we ſee that there is this difference between God and the Humane Soul, that Ged is Reing 
without reſti iction, Univerſal, Infinite Being, and the Soul is a fort of particular Being ? [ *Trs a Thisis 
property of infinite to be at the ſame time one, and yet all things ; composd as we may ſay of infinite per- omitted in 
fettions, and yet ſo ſymple that every perfedtion he poſſeſſes, includes all the other without any real diſtin&i- \ome Edi- 
on ; for as every Divine perfe&ion is infinite, it conſtitutes the whole Divine Eſſence ; But the Soul ſince @ 5 
limited Being cannot have extenſion in her without becoming material. ] God includes in himſelf Bo- 
dies In an intelligible manner, He ſees their Eſſences or Ideas, in his Witdom ; and their Exi- . 
ſtencein his Love, or in his Wills. This muſt neceſſarily be ſaid, ſince God has made Bodies z 
and he knew what he made before any thing was created. But the Soul cannot ſee in her ſelf what 
ſhe does not contain : Nor can ſhe ſee clearly what ſhe does contain, but only has a confus'd Senta- 
tion of it. I explain my ſelf. 

The Sovl does not include Intelligible extenſion, as one of her modes of Being : Becauſe this ex- 
tenſion is not any mode of Being but a true Being. We can conceive that Extenſion ſeparately from 
any thing elſe, but we cannot conceive any modes of Being without perceiving the $ubjeq, or Be- 
ing whereof they are the modes, We perceive this extenſion without thinking on on mind, and 
we cannot conceive it tc be any modifcation of our mind. This extenfion when circumſcrib'd 
makes ſome figure, but the Limiis of tne mind cannot be figured. This extenſion having parts 
may be divided, at leaſt in one ſence, but we fee nothing in the Soul that 1s diviſible. This exten- 
fion therefore that we ſee is no mode of the minds Exiſtence, and therefore the mind cannot ſee it 
within it ſelf. How can we ſee it in one ſpecies of Being all forts of Beings? In one particular and 
finite Being, a Triangle in general, and infinite Triangles ? For in fine, the Soul perceives a Tri- 
angle, or a Circle in general, though it be a Contradiction for the Soul to have a modification in 
general. The Senſations of Colour which the Soul afcribes to figures make them part:cular, becauſe 
no modification of a particular Bcing can be general. ; 

Surely we may affirm what we clearly conceive, , But we clearly conceive that theExtenfion which 
we ſee is ſomethiog diſtin from our ſelves, therefore we may affirm, that this extenſion 1s not a 
modification of ovr Being, and that 'tis ſometbing aQually diſtin&t from us. For we mult obſerve, 
that the Sun for inſtance that we ſee 15 not that welook upon. The Snn and all we fee in the ma- 
terial World is not. viſible of ir ſelf, -as I have formerly prov'd. The Soul can only ſee the Sun to 
which ſhe is immediately united. But we bave a clear Perception, and a diſtiad Senſation, that the 
Sun is ſomething different from ns. Therefore we ſpeak againſt our Light, and againſt ovr Conſc:- 
ence, when we ſay the Soul fees all ſurrounding Bodies in her own modifications. CS 

Pleaſure, Pain, Savour, Heat, Colour, all our Senſations, and Paſſions, are the modifications of 
our Soul. But though they be ſo, do we clearly know them? Can we compare Heat with os 
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F. Materxancue Concerning 


Odor with Colour ? Can we diſcover what Relation there is between Red and Green ? Or even be- 
tween Green and Green ? ?Tis not ſo with figures, we compare them with one another, we find 
out exaQtly their Proportions : We know preciſely that the diagonal of a Square, multiplied 
into it ſelf, makes a Square, that's double to the former, what Analogy is there between theſe in- 
telligible Figures, which are moſt clear Ideas, with the modifications of our Soul, which are only 
confus'd Senſations ? And why muſt it be pretended, that intelligible Figures cannot be. perceived 
by the Soul, unleſs they be her modifications, ſince the Soul knows not any of her modifications by 
.a clear Idea, but only by Conſcience or internal Senſe ?- As I have elſewhere prov'd, and ſhall prove 
again in the next Illuſtration, - If we could not ſee the figures of Bodies, except in our ſelves, they 
would be on the contrary unintelligible to us : For we do not. know our ſelves, but are darkneſs to 
our ſelves ; and we muſt caſt our Eye outward if we would behold our ſelves! And we ſhall never 
know what we are till we ſhall contemplate our ſelves in him who is our Light, and in whom all 
things become Light. For no where but in God material Beings are perfectly intelligible; but out 
of him the mol Spiritual Subſtances are utterly inviſible. The Idea of Extenſion, which we fee in 
God, is moſt clear. But though we ſee not in God the Idea of our Soul, we are very conſcious that 
we exiſt, and are ſenſible of what we a&tually have. But 'tis impoſſible to diſcover what we are, or 
any of the modifications we are capable of. 


OBJECTION III. 


In God there is nothing moveable : In him there is nothing Figured. It there be a Sun in the In- 
telligible World, that Sun is always equal to it ſelf ; whereas the viſible Sun appears bigger when 
near the Horizon, than when remote from it, therefore it is not the intelligible Sun we ſee. The 
caſe is the ſame in reſpett of other Creatures. Therefore we ſee not in God the Works of God. 


ANSWER. 


To give an Anſwer to all this we need only conſider, that God includes within himſelf, an infi- 
nite mtelligible Extenſion ; For God knows Extenſion, in as mnch as he has made it, and he can 
know it no otherwiſe than in himſelf. Therefore as the mind may perceive part of that intelligi- 
bl» Extenſion, which God includes, it is certain it may perceive in God all Figures ; for all finite In- 
telligible Extenſion is neceſſarily an intell;gible Figure, ſince Figure is nothing but the termination of 
Extenſion. Moreover that Figure of intelligible and general Extenſion becomes ſenſible, and parti- 
cular, by Colour, or ſome other ſenſible Quality, which the Soul aſcribes to it ; for the Soul almoſt 
always beſtows her own Senſation upon a lively and affefting Idea, Thus there 1s no neceſlity, that 
there ſhould be in God ſex/ible Bodies, or Figures in Intell;gible Extenſion , in order tv our ſeeing 
them in God, or that God may ſee them himſelf, though he conſiders nothing but himſelf. 

So likewiſe if it be conceived that a Figure of intelligible Extenſion , made ſenſible by Colour, 
ſhould be taken, ſucceſſively, from the different Parts of that ſame infinite Extenſion ; or if it be 
conceiv'd that a Figure of Intelligible Extenſion may turn vpon its Center, or ſucceſſively approach 
another, we perceive the motion of a ſen/ible or Intelligible Figure, though there be no motion in 
intelligible Extenſion. For God ſees not the motion of Bodies in his Subſtance, or in the Idea he 
has.of them in himſelf. But only by the knowledge he has of his own ills relating to them. He 
ſees their Exiſtence only by that way, becauſe his Will only gives Being to all things. The Wills of 
God change nothing in his Subſtance : nor do they move it : Perhaps lIntelligible Extenſion is im- 
moveable all manner of ways, even intell;gibly. But though we ſee only this intelligible Extenſion, 
immoveable or otherwiſe, it ſeems moveable to us, becauſe of the Senſation of Colour, or the con- 
fuſed Image remaining after the Senſation, which we ſucceſſively annex to the ſeveral parts of In- 
telligible Extenſion, that furniſhes us with an Idea, when we ſee or imagine the motion of any 
Body. | 
From what I have ſaid, we may underſtand why we ſee the Intell;gible Sun, ſometimes greater 
and ſometimes leſs, though it be always the ſame with reſpe& to God. For all that 1s requir'd to 
this, is but to ſee, one while, a greater part of Intelligible Extenſion, and another while a leſs, 
and to have a lively Senſation of Light, to beſtow upon that part of Extenſion. Now as all the 
Parts of Intelligible Extenſion are all of the ſame nature, they may all indifferently repreſent any 
Body whatever. | | | 

It muſt not be imagin*d that the Intelligible World has any ſuch relation to the material and ſen- 
fible, that there muſt be for inſtance an Inteliigible Sun, an--intelligible Horſe, and an Intelligible 
Tree deſtin*d to repreſent to us the Sun, an Horſe and a Tree ; and that all thoſe who ſee the Sun 
neceſſarily ſee this pretended intelligible Sun. All intelligible Extention may be conceived Circu- 
lar, or to have an intelligible Figure of an Horſe, or a Tree, and ſo may ſerve to repreſent the 
Sun, an Horſe and Tree, and conſequently be a Sun, a Horſe and a Tree in the intelligible World, 
and likewiſe to become a ſenſible and viſible Sun, Horſe, and Tree, it the Sonl has any Senſation 
occaſion by Bodies to affix to theſe Ideas. | | 

Therefore when 1 ſaid that we ſaw different Bodies by the knowledge we have of the PerfeQtions 
of God which repreſent them : I did not mean preciſely that there were certain particular Ideas in 
God to repreſent each Body in particular ; and that we ſaw ſuch a particular Idea, in ſeeing ſuch a 
particular Body, For it is certain we could not ſee this Body ſometimes great, and ſometimes ſmall, 

one 
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ne while round, and another while ſquare, if we faw it by a particular Idea, that was always the 
ſame. But I ſay we ſee all things in God, by the application God makes of intelligible Extenſion to 
our mind, in a thouſand different ways, and that thus intelligible Extenſion -includes ia it all the 
Perfe&ions, or rather differences, of Bodies; becauſe of the different Senſations, the Soul beſtows 
- upon the Ideas which ſhe receives occaſionally from them. | have diſcours'd after another manner ; 
but it ſhould be concluded, that was only to make ſome of my proofs more forcible and ſenſible ; 
and it ſhould not be gather'd from what I have here faid, that the foundation of thoſe proofs is 
ruin'd. I could give the reaſons of the different ways wherein I explain my ſelf, if I thought ic ne- 
ceſlary. | | 

I rs not to dive deeper into this SubjeQ for fear of ſpeaking things either. too Abſtrat, or 
Uncommon: Or, if that ſeem hetter, for fear of hazarding to ſpeak things which I neither know, 
nor am capable of diſcovering : Only let me produce thoſe paſlages of Scripture which ſeem con- 
trary to what I have now eſtabliſh'd, which I ſhall endeavour to Explain, 


OBJECTION: 


» St, Foby in his Goſpel , and in the firſt of his Epiſtles, ſays, No man hath ſeen God at any tim Ch, 1.56 | 
The only begotten Son who is #1: th bojom of the father be bath declar'd him. Chet 


ANSWER. 


[ anſwer, that 'tis not. properly to ſee God, to ſee the Creatures in him. *Tis not to ſee his cf- 
ſence to ſee the eſſences of Creatures in his Subſtance; as It is not to ſee a Mirrour, to view only 
the Objects 1t repreſents, 


> 


| Not but that we might ſay with St. Paul, St. Auſtin, St. Gregory, and many other Fathers of the Cor. 13. 
Church, that we ſee God in this Life, though in a very imperfe& Manner. The Words cf St. Gre- 
gory in-his Morals upon Fob, are theſe. A lucc ncorruptibils caligo nos noſtre corruptionis obſcurat ; cumg; L+31+c.2- 
@ videri aliquatenus poteſt & tamen wvideri lux ipſa ſicuti eſt non poteſt, quam longe {it indicat. Quam {3 
mens non cerneret.nec quia longe eſſe videret.Si autem perfete jam cerneret, profetFo hanc quaſi; per caliginem 
mon videret. Igitur quia nec omnino cernitur, nec rurſum omnino 101 cernitur, rede dictum cſt, quia a longe 
Deus videtur. Though St. Gregory in explaining this paſſage of Fob,Oculz ejus 2 longe proſpiciunt ſays, 
that in this Life we only ſee God a far of: This isnot as if God were not moſt preſent to us ; but 
that the Clouds of our Concupiſcence conceal him from us. Cal:go nos noſtre corruptionts objcurat, 
For in other places, he with St. Auſt: compares the light of God, which is God himſelf, to the 
Light of the Sun which ſurrounds us, and which we ſee not becauſe we are blind, or ſhut our Eyes 
when dazled with its Luſtre. 1 Sole oculos clauſos tenemus, , | 

St. Auſtin goes farther yet than his faithful Diſciple St. Gregory. For though he confeſſes that we 
know God but in a very imperfe& manner at preſent, yet he affirms, in ſeveral places, that God Propinqui- 
is better known to us, than thoſe things we fancy we know beſt. He that bas made all things, (ſays 9 9% qui 

ey CN |  . 7 Fectt, quam 

he) 1s nearer us , than his Creatures; For in him we have Life , and Motion and Being, Moſt of N_ - 
Created Beings are not proportionate to our Mind, becauſe they are corporeal, and of a ſort diſtinguiſh'd f184 ſun. 
from it. And lower : The laquirers into the ſecrets of Nature, are juſtly condemn'd in the Book of Wiſ- In illo e- 
dom ; for if they have been able to penetrate what is moſt ſecret and unreveaF'd to Men, with how much 91m vivi- 
greater eaſe might they have diſcover'd the Author and Sovereign of the Univerſe ;, The Foundations of the ara Bart 
Earth are bid from our Eyes : But he that laid the Foundations 1s preſent to our Minds. And for this mus.” 
Reaſon that Holy Father believes, that he that has Charity knows God better than he knows his forum au- 
Brother. Ecce (ſays he) jam poteſ# Notiorem Deum habere quam Fratrem. Plane Notiorem, quia praſen- tem pleraq, 
tiorem : Notiorem quia interiorem + Notiorem quia certiorem, 1 bring not any other proofs of St. remora ſuns 
Auſtin's Opinion : Thoſe who deſire them, may find all ſorts in that learn'd Colle&tion Ambroſius jg," men?” 
Vidor has made of them, in the ſecond Volume of his Chriſtian Philoſophy. li nitirg 
_  dinem ſui generis. Refte culpantur in libro ſapientia inquiſitores. bujus ſeculi, Si enim tantum , inquit , potuerunt valerc ut pofſent 
eftimare ſxculum , quomodo ejus Dominum , non facilius invenerint ? Igriota enim ſunt ſundamenta ocults noſtris , & qui funsavit 
terram propinquat mentibus noſtris. De Gen, ad litt. 1. 5. Ch. 16, De Trimtate, lib. 8. Ch. 8, 


| : | 

But to return to the paſſage of St. Fobu, No man has ſeen God at any time | believe the deſign of 
the Evangeliſt, in affirming no Man has ſeen God, is to ſtate the difference between the Old and 
New Z7eftament, Between JESUS CHRIST and the Patriarchs and Prophets, of whom it is 
written, that they have ſeen God. For Moſes, Facob, Iſaiah, and others, ſaw God only with cor- 
poreal Eyes, and under an unknown Form : They have not ſeen hint in himſelf, Deum nemo vidit 
#nquam ;. But the only Son, who is in the Boſom of the Father, has inſtru&ed us in what He has 
feen. Unigenitus qui eſt in ſinu Patris: Ipſe enarravit. | 


OBJECTION. 


_ $t. Paut writing to Timothy, ſays, that God inhabits inacceſſible Light which no man bath ſeen, no# 1Tim. ic 
2qn ſee if the Light of God cannot be approach'd to, we cannot ſee all things in ir. 16; * 
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ANSWER. 

St. Pau} cannot be contrary to St. John who aſſures us, that JESUSCHRIST is the trac 

Light that lightens all Men who come into the World. For the mind of Man, which many of 

the * Fathers call Ilummated, or Enlightned Light, Lumen Iluminatum, is Enlightned only with 

* St. Cyrill the Light of Eternal Wiſdom, which the Fathers therefore call Illuminating Light, Lumen Illuminans. 
David adviſes to approach to God, and to be enlightned by him ; Accedite ad eum Q& illuminamini. 
The But how can we be enlightned by it, if we cannot ſee the Light by which we are to be enlightned ? 
of St.Foky, Therefore when St. Paul ſays, that Light is inacceſſible, he means to Carnal Man who cannot re- 


Erat Inx tire into himſelf to contemplate it : Or if he ſpeaks of all Men, *tis becanſe there are none but are 


Verk. diſturb'd from the perfect Contemplation of Truth, becauſe our Body inceſſantly troubles the at- 


St. Aug. , 
Tr. iz F{enſion of our mind, 


upon St. Fohn, St. Greg. C. 27. upon 28 of Fob, + Jnacceſſubilem dixit ;, ſed omni homini bumana ſapienti : Scriptura quippe ſacra omnes 
carnaliunm ſeFtatores bhumanitatis nomine notare ſol:t, St. Greg. in Cap. 28, Fob, 


OBJECTION. 
Ex.53.20, God anſwering Moſes when he deſired to ſee him, ſays, Thou canſt not ſee my Face ;, for there ſhall | 


mo man ſce Me and live, 
ANSWER. 


[t is evident that the literal ſence of this Paſſage is not contrary to what I have ſaid hitherto, 
For I do not ſuppoſe it poſſible to ſee God in this life, as Moſes defired to ſee Him. However, I 
Anſwer, that we mult die toſce God : For the Sou} unites herſelf to Truth proportionably as ſhe 
quits her 41704 with the Body : Which is a Truth that cannot be ſufficiently conſider?d. Thoſe 
who fojlow the Motions of their paſſions; thoſe whoſe Imagination 1s de61'd, with the enjoyment 
of Pleaſures , Thoſe who have ſtrengthned the Union, and Correſpondence of their Mind with 

Setther % their Budy : in a word, thoſe who live cannot ſee God: For they cannot retire into themſelves to 
'þ J yan of conſulr the Truth. Happy therefore are they who have a pure Heart, a diſengag'd Spirit, a clear 
the living, Imagination, who have no dependance on the World, and hardly any on the Body. In a word, 
Job 28, happy are the Dead, for they ſhall ſee God. Wiſdom has publiſh'd it openly upon the Mountain ; 
13. and Wiſdom whiſpers it ſecretly to thoſe who conſult Her by retiring into themſelves. 

Thoſe who are conſtantly quickning in them the Concupiſcence of Pride, who are indefatigably 
forming a thouſand Ambitious deſigns, who unite, and even enſlave their Soul, not only to the Bo- 
dy, but all ſurrounding Objects : In a word, thoſe who L:ve not only the Life of the Body, but alſo 
that of the World, cannot ſee God: For WISDOM inhabits the moſt retired and.inward Rea- 
{on, whilſt they perpetually expand themſelves abroad. 

But ſuch as conſtantly deaden the Aftivity of their Senſes, who faithfully preſerve the Purity of 
their Imagination, who couragiouſly reſiſt the Motions of their Paſſions; In a word, that break all 
thoſe Bonds whereby others continue enchain'd to theBody,and ſenſible grandevr ; may diſcover in- 
finite Truths, and ſee that Wiſdom which is bid from the Eyes of all Living. They atter a ſort do 

job 23. ceaſe to live when they retire into themſelves : They relinquiſh the Body when they draw near to 

my Truth. For the mind of Man obtains that Site and Poſition hetween God and Bodies, that it can 
never quit the one but it muſt approach the other. It cannot draw towards God but it muſt re- 
move from Bodies, nor purſue Bodies but it muſt recede from God : But becauſe we cannot give 
an abſolute Farewell to the Body, till Death makes the ſeparation, I confeſs it impoſſible, till then, 

| 5 be nerfectly united to God, We may at preſent, as ſays St. Pau}, ſee God confuſedly as in a 

07, Glaſs, but we cannot fee him face to face, Non videbit me homo & vivet, Yet we nay ſee him in 

ſee through © , ? _— fey and fiſed] 

a Glaſs Part, that 1s, imperfectly and contuledly. 

Aarkly, but then face to fac, Now Iknow tn part, &C, 1 Cor. 13. 2. 


[t muſt not be imagiird, that life is equal in all Men living, or that it conſiſts in an mdivi/oble 

point. -The Dominion of the Body over the Mind, which withſtands our uniting ovr ſelves with 

God by the Knowledgeof Truth, is ſuſceptible of more and leſs. The Soul is not equally in all 

Men united by Senſations to the Body, which ſhe animates, nor by Paſſions to thoſe, her Inclinati- }. 

ons carry her to: And there are ſome who ſo mortifie the Concupiſcence of Pleuſure, and of Pride 

within them , that they ſcarce retain any Commerce with their Body, or the World ; and ſoare as 

it were Dead : St. Paul is a great inſtance hereof, who chaſtis'd his Body, and broughr it to ſub- 

jection; who was ſo humbled, and deſtroy'd, that he thought no longer .on the World, nor the 

World on him : For the World was dead, and crucified to him, as. he was dead and crucified in 

the World. And on this account it was, ſays St. Gregory, that he was ſo ſenſible to Truth, and ſo 

prepar'd to receive thoſe Divine Lights whichare included in his Epiſtles ; which however all glo- 

The 1. 1710s and ſplendid, make no impreſſion ſave on thoſe who mortifie their Senſes and Paſſions by his 
a Mz Example. For as he ſays himſelf, the carnal and ſenſible Man cannot comprehend Spiritual things: 


recetveth .not the things of the Spirit of God, «for they are fooliſhneſs unto him. 1 Cor.c. 2. 14. Ad Moyjen dicitur, n0n videbit me homo © 


vivet, ac fi aperte diceretur : Nullys unquam Deum ſpiritualizer videt qui mundo ca;naliter vivit. St, Greg.. upon the 28. of 
Fob ch,28. | : 


Becauſe 
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Becauſe Worldly addreſs the taſt of the Age, to fineneſs of Wit , the Ni "REY" 

| Ly ad , e Nicety, the Livel 

Beauty of Imagination, whereby we live to the World, and the World to * infuſe ys: = 
Mind an incredible ſtupidity and a fad inſenſibility toall thoſe Truths which cannot be perfectly 
concelv'd, unleſs in the ſilence and calm of the Senſes and Paſſions, | 


+ We muſt therefore deſire that Death which unites vs to God, or at leaſt the image of that Death, 


that is, the Myſterious Sleep in which all our External 'Senſes being lock'd vn. we ma | 

Voice of internal Trurh, which is never audible byt in the ſilence of the Nizhr when 7\Swar Fo 
yolves ſenſible Obje&s, and when the World is as it were dead to us. Thus it ;s lays St. Gregory 
that the Spouſe heard the Yoice of her beloved in ber ſteep, when ſhe ſaid, T ſleep, but my heart wakes : 
Outwardly I ſlumber but my beart watches within : For paving nolife nor ſenſe with reference to External 
Objets. I become extreamly ſer/ible to the Voice of inward Truth, which accoſts me, .1m my inmoſt reaſon. 
Hinc eſt quod ſponſa in canticis canticorum ſponſi vocem qual per ſomnium audicrat, que dicebat , Ego 
dormio, & co7 meum vigilat, Acſt diceret, dum exteriwres ſenſus ab bujus vite ſollicitudinibus ſopro 
vacante mente, v1vacius mterna cognoſco. Foris dormio, ſed intus cor vioilat quia dum exteriora qua/s 


n0n ſentio, interiora ſolerter apprehendo. Bene ergo Eliu ait quod per ſomnium toquitur Deus. St. Gregory's 
Morals upon the 33. Ch. of Job. | one Je 01 x $f d 
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SventhCHAPTER of theScond PART of the 
Third BOOK. 


Where I prove, 


That we have no clear Idea of the Nature, or Modifications of our Sou!. 


Have often ſaid, and think ſufficiently prov'd in the third Book, of the preceding Treatiſe, 
[] that we have no clear Idea, but only the Conſcience, or inward Sen/ation of our Soul ; and that 
therefore we have a much more imperfe&t knowledge thereof than we have of Extenſion. 
Which to me ſeem'd ſo evident, that I did not think it neceſſary to prove it more at large. 
But the Authority of M. des Cartes,who poſlitively ſays, That the nature of the Mind is better known than 
that of any other thing, has ſo prepoſſeſs'd ſome of his Diſciples, that what I have faid upon that 
Subje&, ſerves only to make them think me a weak Perſon unable to reach to, and hold faſt ab- 
ſtrated Truths, which have nothing in them to welcome and retain the attention of their Con- 


templators. 


143 


Anſwer tg 
the fifth 
Objection 
againſt 

the {ſecond 
Meditat1- 
on to- 

wards the 


I confeſs, I am extreamly Feeble, Senſible, and Heavy, and my Mind depends on my Body more 2% 


ways than I can expreſs. I know it : I feel it : and I continually labour to increaſe this knowledge I 


have of my ſelf. For though we cannot help our being miſerable; we ought at leaſt to have the 
knowledge, and the ſenſeof it ; we ought at leaſt, to be humbled , upon the ſight of our inward 
Miſeries, and to acknowledge the need we have of being deliver'd from this Body of Death which 
throws tronble and confuſion into all the faculties of our Soul. : 

But yet. the Queſtion before us is ſo well proportion'd to the Mind, that I can fee no need of any 
great Application to reſolve ir, and for that reaſon Idid not infiſt upon it. For 1 think it may be 
affiirm'd, that moſt Mens ignorance about the Soul, as of its diſtintion from the Body, ot 1ts Spiri- 
tuality, Immortality, of its other properties, is ſufficiently demonſtrative, that we have no clear 
and diſtin Idea ot it. 


It may be {aid that we have a clear Idea of Body, becauſe we need but coaſult the Idea that re- 


preſents it, to diſcover what Modifications it is capable of, We plainly ſee, that it may. be elther 
round or ſquare, in Re!t or Motion. We eaſily conceive, that. a ' ſquare may be divided into two 
Triangles, two Parzleclograms, or two Trapezia, We never are at a ſtand what to anfwer tothe 
demand, whether this or that b2 implied or denied in Extenſion, becauſe the Idea of Extenſion be- 
ing clcar, we may ealily, and by a bare perception, diſcover what it includes, and what It ex- 
cludes. | | 

But it does not appear to me that we have any ſuch Idea of our Mind, as can diſcover when we 
conſult it, the Modifications it will admit, Had we never felt either Pleaſure or Pain, we could not 


tell whether our Soul were ſuſceptible of either, If a Man had never-eaten a Melon, felt Smart, or 


ſeen Red or Blue, he might have conſulted long enough this pretended Idea of his Soul , before he 
could diſtinctly diſcover whether it was capable or not , of ſuch Senſations or Modifications, 1 ſay 


farther, that thovgh.a Man attually feel Pain, or ſees Colour, he cannot diſcover by a mals How 
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whether theſe Qualities belong to the Soul. He'll imagine that Pain is in.the Body; which occaſi- 
ons him to ſuffer it, and that Colour 1s diftus'd upon the ſurface of Objects, though it be clearly 
conceiv'd, that. theſe Objects are diſtinguiſh'd from the Sou]. Dr | Fig 

Tobe ſatisfied whether or no ſenſible Qualities are Modes of the Mind's exiſtence, this pretend- 
ed [dea of the Soul is never conſulted. On the contrary, the Carte/zans themſelves conſult the Idea 
of Extenſion,and reaſon in this manner : Heat, Pain, Colour, cannot be Modifications of Exten/Jon - 
For this is capable but of different figures and Motions. Now there are but two kinds of Beings, 
Bodies and Minds, Therefore Heat, Pain and Colour, and all other ſenſible Qualities, are the 
Furniture of the Mind. | RP nte IS _ 

W hilft they are oblig'd to conſult their Idea of Extenſion, to diſcover whether ſenſible Qualities 
are Modifications of their Soul ; is it not evident they have no clear Idea of it ! For otherwiſe 
would they ever bethink themſelves of ſo indirect a Conduct , When a Philoſopher would know 
whether Rotundity belongs to Extenſion, does he enquire into the Idea, of the Soul, or any other 
beſides that of Extenſion ? Does he not ſee clearly in the ſame Idea of Extenſion, that Rotundity is 
a Modification of it? And would it not be extravagance in him to argue thus to be inſtructed ? 
There arc only two ſorts of Beings, Minds and Bodies : Roundnefs is not a Modification of a Mind ; 
therefore it is a Modification of a Body. | EET 

We diſcover then by a hare perception without Argumentation, and by the meer Application of 
the Mind to the Idea of Extenſion, that Roundneſs andevery, other Figure Is a Modification belong- 
ing to Body, and that Pleaſure, Pain, Heat, and all other ſenſible Qualities, are not Modihcati- 
ons of it. There can be no Queſtion propos'd about what does, or does not appertain to Extenſi- 
on, but may be eaſily, readily, and boldly anſwer'd by the ſole conſideration of the Idea that re- 
preſents it. All Men are agreed , in their notion, and beliefe upon this Point. For thoſe who 
will have Matter capable of Thought, do not imagine this Faculty 1s to be attributed to if becauſe of 
Extenſion, being perſwaded that Extenſion confider'd, preciſely as ſuch, cannot Think, | 

But Men are not fo well agreed about what they are to think of the Soul, and her Modifications : 
for ſome there are, who fancy, that Pain, and Heat , or at leaſt that Clour does not belong to her. 
And a Man would be laught at among ſome Carteſtans, that ſhould affirm, the Sovl grows aQtually 
Blue, Ked, Yellow, and that ſhe is dyed with all the Colours of the Rain-Bow, when ſhe contem= 
plates it. There are many who doubt, and more that don't believe, that the Soul becomes formally 
ſtinking upon the ſmell of carrion ; and that the taſt of Sugar,Pepper, andSalt,are properties belong=- 
ing to her, Where then is the clear Idea of the Soul that the Carteſaans may conſult it, and may all 
agree about the ſubje& where Colours, Savours, Odours, ought to enter, 

But though the Carte/zans were agreed upon theſe difficulties, yet we were not toconclude from 
their agreement, that. we have a clear Idea of the Soul : For if they agreeat laft that "tis ſhe which 
is actually Green, or Red, when a Man ſees theſe Colours, yet this conld not be concluded with- 
ont. a long train of Reaſonings ; they could not fee it by a ſimple view, nor ever diſcover it by con- 
ſulting the pretended Idea of the Soul, but rather by conſulting that of the Body. They could not 
be certain, that ſenſible Qualities belong'd to the Soul, were it not becauſe they did not belong to 
Extenſion, whereof they have a clear Idea. Norcould they ever convince of it ſuch as, having lit- 
tle thought, are incapable of complicated Perceptions, or Reaſonings ; or rather ſuch as cannot 
dwell upon the conſideration of the clear Idea of Body,and who are apt to confound all things : And 
ſo there would be always , Clowns, Women, Children, and it may be ſome Scholars, and DoQors 
who would doubt of it. But Women, and Children, Learned and Unlearned, the moſt [Intelli- 
gent and moſt ſtupid Perſons, eaſily conceive, by their Idea of Extenſion, that it is ſuſceptible of 
all ſorts of Figures; they clearly comprehend that Extenſion 1s not capable of Pain, Savour, Odour, 
or any other Senſation, when they but faithfully and attentively conſider the Idea only that repre- 
ſents it : For there is no ſenſible Quality included in it's repreſentative Idea. ; 

'Tis true, they may doubt whether Body is, or is not capable of admitting ſome Senſation, or 
ſenſible Quality : But then they underſtand by Body ſome other thing than Extenſion, and have no 
clear Idea of Body taken in this ſenſe. But when des Cartes, or the Cartz/zans, whom 1 am con- 
cern'd with, maintain that the Soul isbetter known than Body, they mean only by Body, bare Ex- 
tenſion. Which makes me admire how they can hold, that the nature of the Soul is clearer known 
than that of the Body, ſince the Idea of Body, or Extenſion,is ſo maniteſt,that all the World's agreed 
above what it contains, and what it excludes, whilſt the Idea of the Soul is ſo confus'd, that the 
Carteſans themſelves daily diſpute, whether the Modifications of Colour appertain to it. 

Ve know, (ſay theſe Philoſophers, with their Maſter des Cartes) the nature of a ſubſtance ſo much 
more diſtinfly, as we know more of its Attributes. Now there is nothing whereof we know ſu many Attri- 
butes as of our Mind. Becauſe as many as we know in other things we may put to the mind's account from 
its knowing them ;, and thereforc its Nature is better known than that of any other thing. 

But who is it that ſees not a great deal ofdifference between knowing by a clear Igea and know- 
ing by Conſcience, When [ know thar 2 times 2 are 4, I know tt very clearly ; but I know not 
clearly what within me *tis that knows it. I feel it, I confeſs ; 1 know it by conſciouſneſs, or inter- 
nal ſenſe : But I have noclear l[dea of it as I have of Numbers, whoſe Relations I can diſtintly dife 
cover, I can reckon in my mind three properties, one of knowing that 2 times 2 are 4, ano- 
ther of knowing that 3 times 3 are 9, a third of knowing that 4 times 4. are 16. And theſe 
Properties,if you pleaſe,ſha]l be different from one another,and ſo I may count an infinite number of 
Properties belonging to me. But.1 deny that we can clearly know the nature cf the things that we 
can 7ecg0n Thus, x 
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- Tt may be ſaidhat we have a clear Idea of a Being, and that we know its Nature, when we can 
- compare it. with others, which we likewiſe have a clear Idea of, or at leaſt when we can compare 

together the Modifications incident to it, We have clear Ideas of Numbers, 'and of the parts of 
Extenſion, becauſe we can compare theſe things together. As 2 may be compar'd with 4, 4 with 16, 
and every number, with any other: So likewiſe a ſquare may be compar'd with a Triangle, a Circle 
with an Ellip/is, a Square and a Triangle with every other Square and Triangle ; and thus a Man 
may clearly diſcover the relations theſe Figures, and theſe Numbers have to one another, 
But we cannot compare our Mind with other Beings, thereby to diſcover clearly their 
Relations ; nor can we compare the Modifications of the Mind together. Can we clearly diſcover 
what Relation, or Proportion there is between Pleaſure ard Pain, Heat and Colour ? Or to keep to 
Modifications of the ſame ſort ; can we determine exaGily the Proportion between Green and Red, 
Yellow and Purple,or even between Purple and Purple ? We ſee well enough that one 1s darker, or 
brighter than the other. But we know notevidently how much, nor what 1t 1s to be Darker or 
Brighter, We have then no clear Idea <ither of the Sou], or her Mod:fications; and though I ſee or 
have the ſenſe of Colours, Taſts, Smells ; yet I may ſay as 1 have done, that | know them not by 
a clear 1dez, fince I cannot clearly diſcover their Relations. 

- *Tis true [ can diſcover the exact proportions betwen ſounds : That a Dropaſon for inſtance is 
Double, thar a Fifth is as 3 to 3, and that a Fourth 1sas 4.to 3. But I cannot know theſe proporti- 
ons by the ſenſation 1 have of them. If I know that an Eighth or Diopaſon 15 double, ris becauſe | 
have learn't, by Experience, that the ſame ſtring ſounds an Eighth, when having ſtricken it whole, 
1 ſtrike it. preſently again, dividing it into two equal parts, or becauſc 1 know the number of Yibrg- 
tions is double in equal time, or by ſome ſuch way, and. this becauſe the Treprdations of the air, the 
Vibrations of the ſtrings, and the ſtring it ſelf are things which may be compared by clear Ideas, and 
that we diſtin&ly conceive what relations there can be between a ſtring and it's parts, as likewiſz 
between the celerity ofdifferent Vibtations. But we cannot compare ſounds hetwixt themſelves, or 
as they are ſenſible Qualities, and Modifications of the Soul ; nor that way are their Proportions or 
Relations diſcoverable. And though Mukcians diſtinguiſh very well the different concoids, yet 
they do not diſtinguiſh their proportions by clear Ideas. . By the ear only they judge by a clear 
Idea, or otherwiſe than hy ſenſation. Therefore Muficlans have no clear [dea of ſounds, as they 
are ſenſations or Modifications of the Soul : And conſequently we concetve not theSoul nor her Mo- 
difications by aclear Idea, but only by Conſcience or internal ſenſe, | _=— | 

Moreover we know not wherein conſiſt thoſe diſpoſitions of the Soui, which facilitate her to a& 
and repreſent Objeas to her ſelf, Nay we cannot conceive wherein ſuch Diſpoſitions might poſſibly 
conſiſt, [ ſay farther, that we cannot be poſitively aſſnr'd by Reaſon, whether the meer Soul ſeparate 
from the Body, or confider'd without relation to it, be capable of Habits or Memory. But how 
can we be ignorant of thele things,if the nature of the Soul be better known to us than of the Body. 
*Tis eaſily diſcern'd wherein thar readineſs conliſts, wherewith the animal Spirits flow into the 
Nerves, which they have often us'd to glide into ; atleait tis no trouble to diſcover, that whilſt 
the conduirs of the Nerves are widened, and the Fibres recumbent after a particular manner, the 
Spirits may ealily inſinuate themſelves, But what is it we can conceive capable of augmenting the 
Soul's Facility to a& or think. For my pert, I own, I cannot comprehend it : And in vain ſhonld I 
interrogate my ſelt what theſe diſpoſitions are ; For I could give my ſelf no anſwer, nor light up- 
on the matter, though | have a moſt lively ſenſe of that caſineſs, with which ſome Thoughts ariſe 
in me. And if I had ns particular Reaſons to induce me to believe that I really have ſach Diſpoſi- 
tions, though | know them not in me ; I ſhould judge there neither was ſpiritual Habit, nor Me- 
mory in my Soul. But in ſhort, ſeeing there 1s doubt and fſcruple about ir, we have an in- 
fallible Symptom, that Men are not ſo enlightned asis pretended, For Doubt can never be recon- 
cid to Evidence, and clear Ideas. : | mw | 

'Tis certain, that a Man of the greateſt Underſtanding, cannot evidently know whether he de- 
ſerves Hatred oi Love, as ſpeaks the Wiſeman. My own conſciouſneſs of my ſelf cannot ſatisfy 
me herein. St. Paul ſays indeed, his Conſcience reproach'd him with nothing, yet for all that he 


does not affirm he is juſtified ; On the contrary he aſlerts he is not thereby juſtified; and that he / judge ro! 


dares not judge himſelf, ſince he that judges is the Lord. But having a clear Idea of Order, if we 
had another as clear of the Soul, from the inward feeling of our ſelves we ſhould evidently know, 
whether ſhe was conformable to Order. We fhould know whether we were Righteons or not, 
and we could exactly diſcover all our interiour Diſpoſitions to Good and Evil, whenever we were 
conſcious of them. But if we conld know our ſelves juſt as we are, we ſhould not be ſo ſubje& to 
Preſumption ; And there is great likehhood that St. Peter would not have ſaid to his Maſter whom 
he was not long after to deny, Why cannot I follow thee now ? - | will lay down my life fir thy ſake. 
Animam meam pro te pomgm, For being inwardly conſcious of his own Strength and good Will, he 
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might have ſeen with Evidence, whether he had Reſolution and Courage ro conquer Death, or ra- #the Lord 


ther the inſults of a filly Maid, and two or three Servants, —— - 

[f the nature of the Soul be more known than any other, If the Idea we have of her be as clear 
as that we have of the Body, I ask only how it comes to paſs that thereare ſo many who confound 
her with it ? Is it poſſible to confound two clear Ideas intirely different ? Let us do juſtice to all 
Mankird : Thoſe who diſſzat from our Opinion are as rational as our ſelves, they have the ſame 
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Ideas of things, and are partakers in the ſame Reaſon, Why then do they confound what we di- 


ſtinguiſh? Do they vſcon other occaſions to confound things; whereof they bave clear Ideas ? Do 
Oo they 
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they ever confound two different numbers, or take a Square for a Circle ? And yets the Soul differs 
more from the Body, than one of theſe Figures from the other ; For they are two ſubſtances which 
are in nothing alike, and are confounded notwithſtanding. Which muſt therefore proceed from 
ſome difficulty there is to diſcover their difference ; from its not being obſervable by a ſimple per- 
ception ; and from the Impoſlibility of concluding that one is not the other without Argument 
and Reaſoning, It muſt come from hence, viz, That the Idea of Extenſion mult be cantiouſly con- 
ſulted, and Extenſion diſcover'd to be no Mode of Exiſtence of a Body, but the Body it ſelf, as be- 
ing repreſented a ſubliſting Thing, and as the Principle and Foundation of whatever we conceive 
clearly in Bodies : And that ſo the Modes of which Body is capable, having no Proportion of ſen- 
ſible Qualities ; the ſubje& of theſe Qualities, or rather the Being of which they are Modes muſt 
needs be different from Body : For ſuch like argumentation is requiſite to prevent our confounding 
the Soul with the Body. But if we had a clear Idea of the Soul, as we have of Body, certainly we 
need not take theſe round-about ways to diſtinguiſh her from ir. Since it would be diſcoverable 
by a ſimple view, and with as great eaſe as we ſee a Circle is not a Square. | 

E inſiſt not longer upon proving that we know not the Soul nor her Modifications by clear Ideas. 
Survey our ſelves on what fide ſoeyer we will; this ſufficiently appears : And I bad not added this 
to what | have ſaid in the Search after Truth, if ſome Carteſians had not found fault with it, If this 


will not ſatisfy them, -I ſhall expect they will make me ſentible of this clear Idea, which I am not a- 
ble to find in my ſelf, do whatever I can to diſcover it. | 
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Of looſe and general terms which ſignify nothing, How they are diſtinguiſh'd 
from others. | 


N order to comprehend what I have ſaid in ſome Places ; how that they give not the reaſons 
of things who explain them by Logical Terms, and General Ideas we need but conſider ; that 
whatever exiſts is reduc'd to Being, or Modes of Being ; whatever Term ſignifies neither. of 


theſe ſignifies nothing, and every Term that ſignifies not one or other of them diſtinaly, and 
in particular, ſignifies nothing diſtin. This to me ſeems moſt clear and evident, but what is e- 
vident in it ſelf, is not ſo to all the World. Words are the current Coin , wherewith Men pay 
themſelves, and others. All Terms that are inoffenſive to the Ear, have free Paſsport amongſt 
them. And Truth comes ſo rarely into the Commerce of the World, that thoſe who ſpeak it, or 
hear it, have commonly no regard for it. The gift of Speech is the greateſt of Talents ; the lan- 
guage of Imagination 1s the ſureſt of means; and a Memory charg'd with incomprehenſible Terms 
will always make a ſplendid appearance, whatever the Carte/zans may fay of it. - 

When Men ſhall have no addiction but to Truth, they will be Cautious of what they ſay, they 
will carefully examine their own meaning, rejecting with ſcorn ſenſeleſs and inſignificant Terms, 
and cloſely adhering to clear Ideas. But when will the time come that Men ſhall love Truth. on- 
iy ! We mayAay, when they ſhall depend no longer on their Body, when they ſhall have no ne- 
ceſlary relation to ſenſible Obje&s, when they ſhall not any more corrupt one another, but faithful- 
ly conſult their Maſter who inſtrucs them in the receſſes of their Reaſon. But this will never 
happen whilſt we live on Earth. 

However all Men are not equally indifferent for Truth. If there are ſome who ſpeak without 
Refle&ion, and hear without Ciſtinction, and have no attention but to what affe&s them : there 
are others who induſtriouſly labour to inform themſelves, and to convince others of the Truth. 
Dan to theſe chiefly I addreſs my ſelf, for at their Inſtance I entred on making theſe Re- 
marks, | 

I fay then that whatever is, whether it aQually exiſts or not, and conſequently whatever is intel- 
ligible 1s either a Being, or. a Mode of Being. By Being I mean ſomething of an abſolute Nature, 
or that may be conceiv'd alone, as unrelated to any other thing. By Mode of Being 1 underſtand 
ſomething relative, or that cannot be conceiv'd alone. Now there are two kinds of Modes of Be= 
ing. The one conliſts in the Relation of the Parts of any Whole, to any Part of the ſame whole : 


The other inthe Relation of one thing to another which makes not anyPart of the ſame whole. The 


Roundneſs of wax is a Mode of Being of the former ſort,. as conſiſting in the Equality of Diſtance, 
| which 
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which have all the Superficial parts to the central, The Motion or ſituation of the wax is a Mode of 
Being of the ſecond ſort : Which conſiſts in the Relation the wax has to circumambient Bodies. | 
ipeak not of motion taken for the Moving Force ; for it is plain, that that force neither is nor can 
be a Mode of Bodies exiſting, for conceive them Modified how we will, we cannot conceive them as - 

a moving Force. | 

It being certain that whatever is intelligible, is either a Being, or a Mode of Being, it is as evi- 
dent that every Term that ſignifies not one 'or other of theſe, ſignifies nothing ; and that ever 
Term that ſignifies not this or that parti&lar Being, or Mode of Being, is obſcure and confus'd : 
and conſequently we cannot conceive either what others ſay to us, or we to others, if we have no 
diſtin&t Ideas of Being, or of the Mode of Being, which reſpeCtively anſwer to the Terms they uſe, 
or we 1mploy our ſelves. - 

. Nevertneleis I grant that we may, and even ſometimes muſt imploy thoſe words which do not 
direQly raiſe diſtin Ideas. We may, becauſe it is not always neceſſary to put the D?finition in- 

» ſtead of the Defin'd, and that abridg'd Expreſſions are to good uſe imploy'd though confus'd in 
themſ-Jves. And IWe muſt, when we are oblig'd to ſp2ak of things whereof we have no clear idea, _ 
and which we cinnot concetve, but by our inward Senſation, as when we ſpeak of the Soul, and 
ner Modifications Only we muſt take care not to uſe obſcure and equivocal, when we have clear 
Terms ; or any which may excite talſe Ideas in thoſe we ſpeak to. This will bc better underſtood 

_by an inſtance. 

It is more perſpicuous to ſay, that God created the World by his /:i, than to ſay he created it 
by his Power. This laſt word 1s a Logical Term, which excites no diſtint and particular Idea, 
bur affords Liberty to imagine that the Power of God is ſomething diſtin& from the efficacy of his 
Will. . We ſpeak more clearly when we ſay God pardons Sinners, in JESUS CHRUST, 
thai in abſolutely ſaying, he forgives them by his Clemency and Mercy : Theſe Terms are Equivo- 
cal ; and adminiſter occaſion to think that the-Clemency of God, 1s, it may be contrary to his Ju- 
=_ : That Sin may be left unpuniſh'd ; and thar the ſatisfaction of Our LORD is not neceſſary, 
and the like. 

Theſe Terms of a Looſe and Indefinite ſenſe are often us'd when we ſpeak of the Divine PerfeCti- 
ons ; which is not to be condemn'd,fince Philoſophical accuracy is not art all times neceſſary.But by a 
culpable dullneſs and negligence ſuch abuſeis made of theſe generalExpreſſions and fo many falſe con- 
ſequences are drawn from them;that though all Men have the ſame Idea of God, and that they con- 
ſider him as a Being infinitely Petfe& ; yet there was hardly any Imperfection but was attributed to 
him in Idolatrous times, and Mens diſcourſes of him were commonly unſeemly and unworthy: And 
all for want of carefully comparing the things they faid of him with the Idea that repreſents him, 
or rather with Himſelf. 

But chiefly in matter of natural Philoſophy, theſe rambling and general Terms are abus'd, which 
excite no diſtin& Ideas either of Beings or their Modes. For example when we ſay that Bodies 
tend to their Center, that they fall by their Gravity, that they aſcend by their Levity, that they 
move by their Nature, that they ſucceſſively change their Forms, that they a& by their Yertues, 
Oualities, Faculties, @'c. we uſe ſuch Terms as have no ſignification, and all theſe Propoſitions are 
abſolutely falſe, in the ſenſe that moſt Philoſophers take them. There is no Center ia the ſenſe that 
is commonly underſtood. Theſe Terms, Gravity, Form, Nature, and the like, excite no Idea el- 
ther of a Being or a mode of Being. They are empty and inſignificative Terms, which Wiſe-Men 
ſhould avoid. The Knowledge of the unwiſe is as talk without ſenſe, ſays the Son of Sirach. Theſe ,,, 
Terms are good for nothing, but to ſhelter the Ignorance of Pretenders to Learning, and to make 7g, 
the Iznorant and Libertines believe that God is not the True Cauſe of all things. 

This methinks is certain , and eaſy to be conceiv*d : Yet moſt Men talk freely of all things, 
without caring to examine whether the Terms they employ have any clear and exact fignification, 
And many Authors there are of huge and bulky Volumes, in which its harder than may be thought, 
to find any paſſage where they have underſtood what they have written. Therefore thoſe who 
arc great Readers, and reſpetful Hearers of the rambling and general Diſcourſes of the fallly 
Learn'd, are in the darkeſt Ignorance. And I ſee no way they have to get free of it, but by con- 
{tantly making, and renewing their Reſolution, of believing no Man on his word, and before they 
have annex'd very diſtinCt Ideas to the moſt common Terms which others uſe. For theſe Terms 
are not clear, as is commonly imagin'd ; and they ſeem ſo only from the common Uſe that 1s made 
of them : Becauſe Men fancy they well underſtand what they fay or hear, when they have ſaid or 
heard the ſame an hundred times, though they have never examin'd 1t. 
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UEUNT 1.46 
Concluſion of the Three Firit BOOK S. 


iT hat Phyſicians and Caſuiſts ſu abſolutely neceſſary for us ; But that it is dan- 


Book I. 


gerous to conſult and follow them in many occaſions. 


* 


Body in a perfe& State, He needed neither Phy/zc:zan, nor Caſuiſt : He conſulted Inward 

Truth, as the [nfallible Rule of his Duty ; and his Senſes were ſo faithful in their Reports, 

that they never deceiy'd him in the uſe he ought to make of encompaſling Bodies , for the 
preſervation of his own. | | | 

* But ſince the Tranſgreſſion things are much chang'd, We conſult our Paſſions much more than 

Law or Truth Eternal ; and our Senſes are fo diſforder'd, thar in following them we ſometimes 
deſtroy our Health and Life, The Caſuift and Phy/3cian are become abſolutely neceſſary. And thoſe 
who pretend to be moſt dexterous at Self-management upon all occaſions, tall commonly into the 
groſſeſt Miſcarriages, which teach them a little too late, that they follow a Maſter that is not 0- 
ver-wiſe. | > 

Neyertheleſs I think | may ſay that Sin has not ſo diſorder*d all the faculties of the Soul. but 
that we may conſult our ſelves, in many inſtances, and that it often fortunes that we loſe the Life 
of our Soul, or Body, by applying to Phy/zc:ans, unexpert tn their Profeſſion, and unacquainted 
with the conſtitution of our Body, or to Caſuſts unskill'd in Religion and Morality, who pierce 
not to the bottom of the conſcience, to diſcover the Engagements and Diſpolitions of thoſe who 
come to be reſolv'd. | 

When I have faid in the Concluſion of the Three firſt Books of. The Search after Truth, has given 
occaſion to ſome Perſons, to imagine I pretended that in Order to preſerve life and health, we 
ought to follow our Senſes and Paſſions in all things ; and that to be guided in our Duty it was 
needleſs to conſult other Men, ſince Eternal Wiſdom is our Teacher that ſpeaks intelligibly to us in 
the receſſes of our Reaſon. And though I never ſaid nor thought that Phy/zcians and Caſuiſts were 
uſeleſs, ſome Perſons expedite at judging and concluding, are perſuaded it was my Opinion, be- 
cauſe, it may be, 1t was theirs: And that they do not ſo much conſider Man as he is ar preſent, as 
what he was before the Fall. Here then in a great part are my Thoughts upon the queſtion, 

Man may be conſider'd in two States of Body, Health and Sickneſs, If he be canſider'd .in per- 
fet Health,it cannot | think be doubted but his ſenſes are much more uſeful to preſerve it, than the 
Reaſon and Experience of the ableſt Phyſicians. There's no need of adviſing with the Doctor to 
know what Weight a man may bear, whether W ood and Stones are to be eaten, whether he may 


(Co Man before his Fall, was poſſeſs'd of all things neceſſary to preſerve his Mind and 


. throw himſelf from a Precipice. His ſenſes teaching him, in the readieſt and molt undoubted man- 


ner, what ought to be done in the like ordinary occaſions. Which is, one would think, ſufficient 
to juſtifie what I have ſaid in the concluſion of the three firſt Books. : 
- But that will not ſerve turn to juſtify my Thoughts, and even my Words in another place. viz. 
That our ſenſes acquit themſclves of therr Duty ſo excellently well, and condudt us in that juſt and faithful 
manner to their End, that they ſeen to be 1mjuriouſly charg*d with Corruptneſs and Irregularity, For | 
have always been perſwaded that the Juſtneſs, Exactneſsand admirable Order which is found in our 
Senſations with reference to the preſervation of Life, was no Conſequence of Sin, but the firſt In- 
ſtitution of Nature. | 
'Tis objected that at. preſent this Order is diforder'd, and that if we were led by our ſenſes, we 
ſhould not only eat Poiſon, but ſhould almoſt always receive in, much more Nutriment than we 
could digeſt, 
But as to Poiſons I don't believe our ſenſes would ever invite vs to cat them ; but that if our 
Eyes ſhould by chance provoke us to taſt them, we ſhould not find in them a reliſh that would in- 


_ duce: us to {ſwallow them, ſuppoling theſe Poiſons were in their Natnral State. For there is gercat 


difference between Poiſons, as they are Naturally produc'd, and emjviſon'd Food ; betwcen crude 
Pepper, and Pepper'd Meats. Our ſenſes I grant invite us to cat Pojſon'd Vituals, But they do 
not incline us to eat Poiſons, Or it may be, not ſo much as to taſte ther, provided theſe Poiſons 
remain in the capacity wherein God has produc'd them. For our ſenſes reach but to the Natural 
Order of things as conſtituted by their Maker. | | 


I grant 


| The. Search after Truth, 


LY re ew that our ſenſes at preſent induce us to eat certain Meats to exceſs and ſurfeiting, 
but that's becauſe theſe Meats are not in their Natural State, We ſhould never perhips overcharge 
our ſelves with Whear, it we ground it with Teeth, made for that purpoſe ; But it is ground, 
and ſifted , and kneaded, and baked ; Sophiſticated too ſometimes with Milk, with Butter, and 
Iugar, it's eaten alſo with preſerves, and with Ragoos of ſeveral ſorts which provoke appetite. 
And ſowe need not wonder 1t our ſeyſes incline us to exceſs, when Reaſon ' and: Experience lend 
both their aſſiſtance to impoſe on them. 


 Soit is in reſpect of fleſh, which the ſenſes abhor when Raw and Full of Blood, when beheld af- 


ter the Animal died of it ſelf, But Men have bethought themſelves to kill the Beaſts, to drain out 
the Blood, to concott the fleſh with Fire, to Seaſon, and Diſguiſe it, and after this accuſe their 
Senſes of Corruption and diſorder ; ſince they Imploy their Reaſon in preparing other ſorts of 
Diet than Nature ſupplies to them, I muſt own there is need of the ſame Reafon to Moderate their 
Appetite, in their Eating : And if the Cooks have found out the art of miking us eat Old Shooes 
in their High Seaſon'd Diſhes, it lies upon us to make as much uſe of our reaſon in miſtruſting theſe 
Adulterated meats which are not ſuch as God has made them : For he has given us our ſenſes only 
with Relation to the Natural Order of things. 

It muſt farther be obſerv'd thatour Imagination, and ſenſes are miſtruſtful and ſuſpicious when 
we take unuſual Aliments. For 1f a Men had never Eaten, nor ſee" Eaten a particular Fruit he met 
with, he would have ſome averſion and ſenſe of fear upon the taiting ic : His {magination and 
ſenſes would be naturally arrect and attentive to the reliſh it afforded ; though never fo hungry he 
would eat but little the firſt time, and it this Fruit had any dangc rovs qualicy it would be ſure to 
create in him ſome dread or abhorrence, Thns his Machine would be fo diſpos'd as to decline it 
another time ; and the Odium which he had co it ſenſibly diſcovering it ſelf in his Looks, would 
prevent others frorn eating it. All rhis would be perform?d, or might be perforn''d in him, whilſt 
Reaſon had no ſhare in it: .For I ſpeak not nere of thoſe ſupplies which Reaſon, and Experience 
may adminiſter. But ſeeing our Friends take corrupt nutriment, we do the ſame : For we live by 
Opinion ; and Example emboldens us, | | 
_ Weexamine aot the effects theſe Aliments may produce 1n us, and we fear not to eat. ther to 
exceſs. But our ſenſes are not fo great ahettors of the Intemperance as is beliey'd. 'Tis true there 
poſſibly are in the World ſuch Fruits as that their Taſts may impoſe on Perſons never ſo attentive to 
the Reports of their ſenſes : Burt this certainly is very rare : And we ovght not to conclude from 
theſe particular inſtances, . that our ſenſes are all corrapt, and that they commonly deceive us, in 
things relating to the good of the Body. It may. be, theſe Fruits deceive our Taſt, becauſe we have 
altered, and corrupted our Organ by the frequent uſe of unnatural Nouriſhment. For 'tis certain 
that the High Seaſor'd Diſhes, we feed upon, by their too Poignant, and penetrating Particles, 
hurt the Fibres of the Tongue, and deprive it of it's Niceneſs and Sagacity. The Example of thoſe 
who can find no reliſh except in Ragoos, proves my aſſercion ; for if we find no favour in Corn, and 
in crude. Fleſh, *tis becauſe our Tongue 1s grown inſenſible to thoſe Particles, whoſe motions are 
Moderate. \ | | 
But though we ſuppoſe there are ſome Fruits whoſe ſavour is capable of deceiving the moſt curi- 
ous ſenſes, and which ſtil retain their Natural perfection ; yet we ought not to believe this pro- 
ceeded from Sin: But only that from the great ſimplicity of Natural Laws , ( by vertue of which 
the ſenſe of Taſt is form'd and perfe&ed) ?twas impoſſible for it to have ſufficient Niceneſs and Sa- 
gacity for all ſorts of Eatables. . Beſides, thatdefeCt of ſenſe would not be remedileſs, becauſe when 
the Mother had an averſion to dangerous Fruits, ſhe would communicate it to her Children, not 
only when unborn, but alſo when come into the World. For Children only Eat what. is given 
them by their Mothers, and they Machinally, and by the Air of their Countenance infuſe into them 
an abhorrence for Fruits that are dangerous to be Eaten. So that God has made ſufficient Proviſion 
by our ſenſes for the preſervation of our Life, and nothing can be better Order'd. For as Order 
requires, that the Laws of Union of our Soul and Body ſhould be molt S:mple ; they muſt be of a 
very General Nature : And God ought not to eſtabliſh particular Laws for ſuch inſtancessand emer- 
gences, as molt rarely happen, Reaſon on ſuch occaſions muſt Help out the Senſes : For Reaſon may 
| be employ'd in all things. Bur the ſenſes are determin'd to ſome Natural Judgments, which are 
the moſt advantageous imaginable, as I have prov'd in the firſt Book, Yet even theſe Judgments 
are ſometimes fallacious; becauie tis impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe without multiplying the moſt 
ſimple Laws of Union of thc Body with the Soul. 

If we conſider Man as now he 1s, under a State of Sickneſs, we ninſt confeſs his ſenſes often de- 
ceive him, even in things that relate to the preſervation of his Life. For the Occonomy of his Ma- 
chine being diſturb'd in Proportion to it's diſturbance, irregular motions muſt unavoidably be ex- 
cited in his Brain. Nevertheleſs his ſenſes are not ſo corrupted, as is Ordinarily heliev'd: And 
God has ſo wiſely provided for the preſervation of Lite by the Laws of Union of the Soul and Body, 
that though theſe laws are extreamly fimple, they often ſuffice to reſtore us to our Health ; and it is 
much the ſurer way to tollow them,than to employ ourReaſon,or certainPhylicians that do not care- 
fully ſtudy the diſpoſition of their Patients. For as a wound cloſes and heals up of its felf when con- 
ſtantly cleans'd and lick'd, as is done by Animals when wounded : So Ordinary diſeaſes are ſpeedi- 
ly diſpers'd, whei, we let them alone, and exaQtly obſerve that courſe of Life, which theſe Diſeaſes, 
2S it were by inſtin&t, and Senſation, put us upon. | SOR # 
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Wine, for example; ſeems bitter td a Man in a Feaver, and likewiſe is prejudicial to him in that 
Condition : his ſame Man finds it agreeable to the Palate, when he is in Health, and then too it 
is Wholeſome for him. It ſometimes even happens that Wine is moſt uſeful to the Sick that reliſh 
it, provided their taſt be not ati effect of the Habit of drinking it, and that, their deſire of it pro- 
ceed from the preſent diſpoſition of their Body : That it cannot be doubted but that we are fo con- 
ſalt our ſenſes in Sickneſs for the way we are to take to the recovery of our Health. Here follows 
my Opinion about what we ought to do. | an, 
 ”Tjs requiſite that the diſtemper'd Perſon ſhould be extreamly attentive to thoſe ſecret deſires 
which ſometimes ariſe in him on occaſion of the aEtual diſpoſition of his Bbdy ; but above all, take 
heed leſt theſe deſires ſhould be the conſequence of ſome preceding Habit. He muſt, to that intent, 
flacken, as I may ſay, the bent of Imagination , or , thinking on nothing that may determine it, 
obſerve to what he 1s inclin'd, and examine whether his preſent Inclination proceeds from the 
abual diſpoſition of his Body : Which done, he ought to follow it, but with much caution and re- 
ſerve; it being extreamly difficult tobe aſſur'd whether theſe ſecret Inclinations are owing to the 
reſentState of Body ; and *tis ſometimes good to have the advice of ſomeExperienc'd Perſonupon 
| But if the Sick Perſon thus giving a looſe to his Imaginationy as I haye been ſaying, finds no- 


- thing offer it ſelf to his Mind, he muſt remain quiet, and uſe abſtinence, for this likely will 


quicken him to ſome deſire, or ſpend the humours that diſtemper him. But if the diſeaſe increaſe, 
notwithſtanding his Abſtinence and Reſt, *tis then neceſlary to have recourſe to experience and the 
Phyſician. He muſt give then an exact account of all to a Skillful one that knows,if poſlible, the Con= 
ſtitution of his Body ; He muſt clearly explain ro Him the beginnings, and progreſs of his Diſeaſe, 
and the State of Body he was in, before he fell into it, that Ze may confult his Experience and 
Reaſon with reference to the Perſon to be cur'd by him. And then though the Phyſician preſcribe 
bitter Medicines, and which are really forts of Poiſon, yet they muſt be raken becauſe we Experi- 
inentally know that theſe Poiſons ſtay not in the Body, . but drive out ſometimes along with them 


the corrupt humours which are the cauſe of the Diſeaſe, Here it is that Reaſon, or rather ; 


| cw ne! we 
rience, muſt over-rule the Senſes ; provided the abhorrence of the recommended Potion be hot of 


a freſh date, For if this Averſion was Cotemporary with the diſeaſe, it would rather be a Symp= 
tom of the Medicine's being of the ſame Nature with the yl humours that caus'd the diſtemper , and 
ſo perhaps would but angment and ſtrengthen it. | i os 

Nevertheleſs I think it adviſable before we venture upon ſtrong Medicines, and which we ate 
much averſe to, to begin with thoſe that are more gentle and natural: As by Drinking a good 
quantity of Water, or taking an eaſie Emetick, if wehave loſt our Appetite, andare not very hard' 
to Vomit. Water may attenuate the too condens'd humours, and Facilitate the Circulation of the 
Blood into all the Parts of the Body : And Yowitives cleanſing the Stomach, hinder the Nouriſhment 
we take in, from corrupting, and feeding any longer intermittent Feavers. But I ought not to 
inſiſt upon theſe things. I am therefore of Opinion that we ought to follow the adviſe of the wiſe 
Phyſicians, who are not foo hafty and expeditious,who are not too preſumptuous upon the Recipes, 
Nor too ealie to give their Noſtrums and Preſcriptions. For where one remedy does a Sick Man good, 
there are a great many that do him harm. As the ſuffering Perſons are impatient, and as it makes 
not for the Honour of the Phyſicians, nor the profit of the potbecary, to vilit the fick without pre- 
{cribing to them, ſo they viſit too ſeldom, and preſcribe too often. When therefore a Man is Sick, 
he ought to requeſt of his Phyſician, that he would bazard nothing ; but follow Nature , and 
ſtrengthen it it he can : He ought to let him know that he has more Reaſon, and Patience, than to 
take it ill that he viſits him often without giving him relief : For on theſe occaſions he ſometimes 
does a great deal, who does no miſchief. 

| conclude then that we mult have recourſe toPhyſicians,and refuſe not to obey them,if we would 
preſerve our Life. For thuugh they cannot be aſfur'd of reſtoring our Health, yet ſometintes 


they may contribute much for it, by reaſon of the continual Experiments, they make upon diffe- 


rent Diſeaſes. They know indeed very little, with any exaQneſs, yet ſtill they know much more 
than our ſelves; and provided they will give themſelves the trouble of ſtudying our con- 
ſtitution, of carefully obſerving all the Symptoms of the Diſeaſe, and diligently attending to our 
own inward Feeling ; we may hope from them all the Aſſiſtances that we may rezſonably 'expe&t 
from Men. 

What we have faid of Phy/zcians may in a manner be apply'd to Cafuiſts, whom *tis abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to conſult on ſome occaſions; and commonly uſeful. But it ſometimes hap- 
pens not only to be moſt uſeleſs, but highly dangerous, to adviſe with them ; which 1 ex- 
plain and prove. OPT FOR | 
_ *Tis commonly ſaid that humane Reaſon is ſubje&t to Error; but herein there is an equivocal 
ſence, which we are not ſufficiently aware of. For it muſt not be imagin'd that the Reaſon which 
Man conſults is corrupted, or that it ever miſteads, when faithfully conſulted. 1- have ſaid it, 
and I ay it again, that none but the Soveraign Reaſon makes us Rational: None but the Supream 
Truthenlightens vs, nor any but God, that ſpeaks clearly, and knows how to inſtru us. We 
have but one True Maſter, even JESUS CHRIST Our LORD, Eternal WISDOM. 
the W O R D of the Father, in whom ate all the Treaſures of Wiſdom, and the Knowledge of 
God : And 'tis Blaſphemy to fay, this Univerſal Reaſon, whereof all Men participate, and þb 


- Which alone they are reaſonable, is ſubjeQ to Error, and capable of deceiving us. *Tis not Man's 


Reaſon but his Heart that betrays him; *Tis not his Light, but his Darkneſs that hinders him from 
{eeing. *Tis not the Union he has with God, which ſeduces him, nor in one ſence, his Union witte 


the 


wu» 
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= The Body : But 'tis the dependance he has on his Body, or rather, tis becauſe he will de- 
ceive himſelf ; and enjoy the Pleaſure of Judging, before he has been at the Pains of Examiniy : 

"tis becauſe he will reſt, before he arrives to the place of the Reſt of Truth. 1 have more exaQly 
explain'd the cauſe of our Errors, in many places of the preceding Book, and I here ſuppoſe what 

I there have ſaid, | 

Which being laid down, I affirm it is needleſs to conſult Caſuiſts when it is certain, that Truth 
ſpeaks to us ; which we are ſure it does when Evidence diſplays it ſelf in the Anſwers that are made 
to our Enquiries, that 1s, to the attention of our Mind, Therefore when we retire into our own 
Breaſt, and in the ſilence of our Senſes, and Paſſions, hear a Voice ſo clear, and intelligible, that 
we cannot be dovhtful of the Truth of it, we muſt ſubmit to it, let the World think of us what 
they pleaſe : We muſt have no regard to cuſtom, nor liſten to our ſecret Inclinations, nor defer 
too much to the reſolves of thoſe who go for the Learned part of Men; We mult not give way to 
be miſguided by the falſe ſhew of a pretended Piety ; nor be humbled by the oppoiitions of thoſe 
who know not. the Soul which animates them : But we muſt bear patiently their proud Inſults 

without condemning, their Intentions, or deſpiſing their Perſons. We muſt, with {implicity of 
heart, rejoice in the Light of Truth, which illuminates us ; and though its Anſwers condemn vs, 
yet ought we to prefer them, before all the ſubtil Diſtin&ions the Imagination invents, for the ju- 
ſtification of the Paſſions. 

Every Man, for Example, that can enter into himſelf, and ſtill the confus' noiſe of the Senſes 
and Paſſions, clearly diſcovers that every motion of Love, which is given us by God, muſt Center 
upon him, and that God himſelf cannot diſpenſe with the Obligation we have to Love him, in all 
things. ?Tis evident, that God cannot ſuperſede aGting for Himſelf, cannot create, or preſerve 

our Will, to will any thing beſides him, or to will any thing, but what he Wills Himſelf. For I can- 
not ſee how it 1s conceivable, that God can Will a Creature ſhould have more Love for what is leſs 
lovely, or ſhould Love Soveraignly, as its end, what is not Supreamly amiable. 

I know well that Men who interrogate their Paſſions, inſtead of conſulting Order, may eaſily ima- 
gine that God has no other Rule of his Will than his will it ſelf, and that if God obſerves Order, 
"Us meerly hecanſe he will'd it, and has made this ſame Order. by a Will abſolutely Frez and Indif- 
ferent. There are thoſe who think there is no Order immutable and neceſlary by its Nature : And 
and that the Order or Wiſcdoin of God, whereby he has made all things , though the firſt of Crea- 
tures, 1s yet it {clf a Creature, made by a -Free-Will of God, and not begotten of his Subſtance 
by : the neceſſity of his Eflence. But this Opinion which ſhakes all the Foundations of Mora- 
lity by robbing Order, and the Eternal Laws, depending on it, of their Immutability, and over- 
turns the entire Edlifice of the Chriſtian Religion, by diveſting JESUS CHRIST, orthe 
W ORD of God, of his Divinity, does not yet ſo perfe&ly benight the Mind, as to hide from it 
this Truth : That God IVills Order, Thus whether the Will of God Makes Order, or Suppoſes it, 
weclearly ſee when we retire into our ſelves, that the God we Worſhip cannot do what plainly 
appears to ns to be contrary to Order. So that Order Willing that our Time, or the Duration 
of our Being, ſhould be for him that preſerves us, that the Motion of our Heart ſhould continually 
tend towards him, who continually impreſſes it in us ; that all the Powers of our Souls ſhould la- 
bour only for him, by vertue of whom they a&. God cannot diſpenſe with the Commandment Mark 12. 
he gave by Moſes in the Law, and repeated by his Son in the Goſpel, Thou ſhalt Love the Lord thy 30. 

God with all thy Heart, and with all thy Soul, and with all thy A4ind, and with all thy Strength. ; | 

But hecav& Order requires thatevery Righteous Perſon ſhould be happy, and every Sinner mi- | 
ſerable, and that cvery AQion conformable to Order, and every Motion of Love to God ſhould be | 
rewarded, and evcry other contrary to Order, or that tends not to him, puniſh'd : It is evident, 
that whoever will be happy mult conſtantly tend towards God ; and reject with abhorrence what- 
ever ſtops or retards him in his courſe, or Weakens his propenſion to the true good : And for 
this he need not conſult any Caſuiſts ; For when God ſpeaks , ?tis fit that Men ſhonld be filent : 

And when we are abſolutely certain, that our Senſes, and Paſſions, have ro Voice in thoſe 

reſolves we hear, in our moſt Secret and inward Reaſon, we ought always reſpeQtfully to attend 

and ſubmit to them. i CO © gs ng 

| Would we be reſotv'd whether we may go to a Ball or a Play : Whether we may in Conſcience 

ſpend a great part of theDay in Sports,and vainConverftion,whether certain Converſations,Studies, 

and Employs, are conformable to our Obligations. Let. us retire intp our ſelves; and huſh our 

Senſes and Paſſions, and then ſee in the. Light of God, whether we can do for him any ſuch 

Action : Let us interrogate him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, to know if the Road 

we purſue will not lead us to the Gates of Death : And whether (God being Eſſentially Juſt, and 

neceſſarily oblig'd to puniſh what is not agreeable to Order, and to reward all conforttiity to 9, 

we have reaſ9n to believe we are golng to augment, or enſure our Felicity, by the Action we In- 
tend to do. - —” CT | 

If it be our Love to God that leads us to the Ball, let us go : If Heaven is to be gain d by play- 
ing, let us play Day and Night : 1f we have in proſpe& the Glory of God in our Employment, 
let us exerciiz it; Let. us do all things with Joy, for our Recompence ſhall be great in Heaven. Bt 
if after having catefully examin'd our Eſſential Obligations, we clearly diſcover that neither our 
Being, nor the Tims that meaſures it, is at our own diſpoſal, and that we do an unjuſt thing, 

#hich it neceilarily ties upon God to puniſh, when our only ſtudy is how to ſpead our time 1n 
Mirth and Pleaſare , 1f our Lord and Maſter CHRIST, who has purchagd us by his Blood, 


veproaches cur Infidelity and Ingratitude in a moſt clear and intelligible manner, for living _ 
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the Fleſh and the World , for Leading an Effeminate, and Voluptuous Life, and following Opini? 


on and Cuſtom : Let. vs yield to his Voice, and nothardenour Hearts, nor ſeek out ſuch Spiritual, 
Guides, as comfort us under theſe Reproaches, and ſecure us againſt theſe Menaces, and involve in 
delightful Clouds that Light which ſtrikes, and pierces our very Soul. — 

When the Blind leads the Blind they both fall into the Ditch, fays the Evangeliſt, But it God 
excuſesnot the Blind who commits himſelf to the Condu& of a Blind Leader, will he excuſe him 
who ſeeing clearly will yet willingly be guided by the Blind, becauſe he leads him pleaſantly, and 
entertains him by the way, according to his Inclinations 5 Theſe voluntary Blind Men ought to 
know, that God who never deceives, frequently permits theſe Seducers in puniſhment to the cor- 
rupt Afﬀe&tions of thoſe that ſeek them. That Blindneſs is a penalty of Sin, though it be often the 
cauſe of it ; and that it is juſt, that he who cared not to hear Eternal Wiſdom, who ſpoke only 
for his good, ſhould at laſt ſuffer himſelfto be corrupted by Men, whoſe deception is ſo much more 
dangerous, as their Flatteries are more plealing. RT Ds : | 

'Tis true 'tis no ealic thing to retire into our ſelves, to ſilence our Senſes, and Paſſions, and to 
diſtinguiſh the Voice of God, froin that of our Body : For we moſt commonly take ſenſible Proofs 


for evident Reaſons ; and on that account it is neceſſary to conſult the Caſuiſts, But it 1s not al- 


ways needful : For we ſee our Duty on many occaſions, with the cleareſt Evidence, and an un- 
doubted certainty. And then ir is even dangerous to conſult them, unle!s ic be done with the 
greateſt Sincerity, and by a Spirit of Humility , and Obedience, For thele diſpolitions ob- 
lige God to prevent our deception, or at leaſt to keep us from deceiving our fe]ves in any hurttul 
manner. | 

When it is convenient to adviſe with a Spiritual Guide, ſuch an one is to be choſen as under- 
ſtands Religion, and reverences the Goſpel, and is acquainted with humane Nature. We mult take 
heed leaſt the converſe of the World has corrupted him, leaſt Friendſhip ſhould make him too Gen- 
tle and Complaiſant, leaſt he ſhould be Brib'd by his hopes or fears of 18 ; We mult chooſe. one in a 
thouſand, tays St. Thereſia, who, as ſhe relates her felf, had like to have loit her way to Heaven, by 
the means of an Ignorant Guide. Jae 

The World is full of Deceivers, I ſay of Well-Meaning Deceivers ; no I:{5 than others, Thoſe 
who Love us, ſeduce us by their Complaiſance : Thoſe who are below us, flatter us; out of Re- 
ſpett or Fear : Thoſe above us out of Contempt, or Negligence, overlook our neceſſities. Beſides, 
all Men giveus Counſel, agreeable to the Breviates we give of our own Condition, and we never 
fail to make the beſt of our Caſe, inſenſibly laying our hand upon our ſore when we are aſhan'd 
of it. We often deceive our Counſellours, that we may deceive our ſelves: For we fancy our 
ſelves ſecure, whilſt we follow their Dire&ions. They do but conduct us whither we deſign'd to 
g0; and yet we would fain perſwade our ſelves, in ſpite of our Light, and the Secret reproofs of 
our Reaſon, that *tis our Obedience which determines vs. We ſeduce our felves, and God per- 
mits us ; but we can never deceive him who Penetrates the Bottom of our Hearts. And though 
we deafen our ſelves never ſo much to the Voice of Internal Truth, we are ſufficiently made ſenſi- 
ble by the inward Reproaches, we receive, from the Supream Truth, leaving us to our ſelves, 
_ it enlightens our Darkneſs, and diſcovers all the Wiles and Stratagems of Self- 

ove. - | 

'Tis therefore evident, that our Reaſon muſt be conſulted for the Health of onr Soul, as our 
Senſes are tobe advis'd with for the Health of our Body ; and that when the former cannot clearly 


reſolve us, we muſt apply to the Caſiz/#, as we muſt have recourſe to the Phy/zc:an, when the lat- 
ter are defective : But this is to be done with Judgment, ſince Ignorant Caſuifs may Murther our 
Soul, as Unskilful Phyſicians may Poiſon our Body, . 

Whereas I explain not in particular the Rules which may be given about the choice and uſe 
that's to be made of Phyſicians and Caſuiſts, I deſfire my Sentiments may be candidly inter- 
preted , and that it may not be imagin'd I am againſt drawing all poſlible ſupplies from other 
Men. I know that a particular Bleſſing attends our ſubmiſſion to the Opinions of the Wiſe 
and Underſtanding : And I am willing to believe this general Rule, that *tis requi/ite to die in 
the uſual Forms, is ſurer for the common ſort of Men; than any 1 could eſtabliſh for the Preſerya- 
tion of Life | 

But becauſe *tis of perpetual uſe to retire into our ſelves, to conſult the Goſpel ; and to-liſten 
to JESUS CHRIST, whether he ſpeaks immediately to our Mind and Heart, or by Faith 
declares himſelf to our Ears gnd Eyes; I thoughtI might be allow'd to ſay what [ have ſaid. For 
our Caſuiſts deceive us when they go contrary to the DoQrine of our Faith and Reaſon, And as 
we give Honour to God by believing that his Works have what is neceſſary to their preſervation 
I thought I could make Men ſenſible their Machine was ſo admirably contriv'd, that it's own Nature 
can better furniſh it with what's neceſſary to it's ſafety, than Science.and even the Experience of the 
ableſt Phyſicians. | 
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That Love is different from Pleaſure and Joy. 


"\H E Mind commonly conf-unds things that are very different, when they happen at clic 

{ame time, and are not contrary to each other. As I haveſhown by many Inſtances in this 

Work ; becauſe herein chiefly conſiſt our Errors, 11 Reſped& of what paſſes within us, Be- 

ing we have no clear Itea of 1.27, conſtitutes the Nature or Eſſence of our Mind, nor of 

any of the Modification it can receive, it often falls our, that to our confounding different things, 

they need but happen in us ar the ſame time, For we eaſily confound what we know not, by a clear 
and diſtinct Idez, 

It is not only impoſſible clearly to conceive whereinconſiſts the difference of our InternalMotions; 
it is even difficult to diſcover any difference between them : For to do this we muſt turn our Eyes 
inward,and retire into our {elves ; not to conſider them with reference to Good and Evil, which we 
do willingly enough : But to contemplate our ſelves with an abſtract and barren conlideration, 
which coſts us great trouble, and diſtraftion of Thought. 

We eaſily conceive, thar the Roundneſs of a Body differs from its Motion ; and though we know 
by Experience, that a Bowl on a plane cannot be preſs'd without being mov'd, and ſo Motion and 
Roundneſs are found together : Yet we uſe not to confound them with one another, becauſe we 
conceive Motion and Figure by clear and diſtinct Ideas. But *tis not fo with Pleaſure and Lowe, 
which we almoſt always confound together. Our Mind grows, as it were Moveable by Pleaſure, 
as a Bowl by it's roundneſfs, and becauſe it is never void of an impreſſion towards Good, it immedi- 
ately puts it ſelf in Motion towards the Objeas which cauſes, or ſeems to cauſe the Pleaſure. So 
that the Motion of Love happening in the Soul at the very time of it's feeling this Pleaſure, is ſut- 
ficient to make her undiſtinguiſh or confound them, becauſe ſhe has no clear Idea of her Love 
and Pleaſure as ſhe has of Figure and Motion. And for this Reaſon ſome are perſwaded, that Pleg- 
ſure and Love are not different, and that 1 diſtinguiſh too many things in each of our 
Paſſions. | : 

But that it may clearly appear, that Pleaſure and Love are two very difterent things : I divide 
Pleaiures into two forts, the one ſort precedes Reaſon, as are agrecable Senſations, and go com- 
monly by the Name of the Pleaſures of the Body. The other ſort neither precede Reaton, nor the 
ſenſes, and are generally call'd the Pleaſures of the Soul. Such is the Joy that ariſe in us, in 
purſuance of a clear knowledge of contus'd ſenſation we have of ſome Good, that either does, or 


ſhall accrue to us. 


For Exatnple, a Man in taſting a Fruit, which he does not know , finds pleaſure in eating it, 


if it be 2004 for Novriſhment. Which is a preceding or preventing Pleaſure; for ſince: he 
feels it before he knows whether the Fruit be good , 'tis evident 1t prevents his Reaſon. An 
Huntſman when hungry exp<&s to find, or aQually finds ſomething Eatable ; which gives hin 
an atual ſenſe of joy. Now this Joy is a Pleaſure which follows the knowledge of his preſear or 
tuture £209. | _ | | 
It is perhaps evident by this diſtinQion of Pleaſure into that which follows, and that which pre- 
vents Reaſon ; that neither of them but differs from Love. For preventing pleaſure undoubtedly 
precedes Love,fince it precedes all Knowledge, which ſome way or other is always ſuppos'd by Love. 
On the contrary, Joy, or the Pleaſure which ſuppoſes foregoing Knowledge, preluppoles lixewiſe 
Love ; ſince Joy ſuppoſes either a confus'd Senſation, or a clears Knowledge of the preſent or 
future Poſicion of what we Love : For if we poll:{'d a thing for wich we have no Love, we 
ſhould receive no Joy from ir, Therefore Pleaſure is very different from Love, ſince that which 
prevents Reaſon , prevent and cauſes Love, and that which follows Reaſon, neceilarily ſuppojes Love 
34S an Effect ſuppoſes the Cauſe. | | | 
Moreover, if Pleaſure and Love were the ſame thing, there could be no Pleaſure without Love, 
nor Love without Pleaſure, otherwiſe a thing could be without 1t ſelf, Nevertheleſs a Chriſtian 


J.oves his Enemy. and a well-educated Child his Father, though never io irrational and ankInd. 
5 : 
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F. MatinrRANCHE Concerning 


The Sight of their Duty , the Fear of God; the Love of Order and Juſtice cauſes them to Love, 
not only without Pleaſure, but even with a ſort of Horrour, thoſe Perſons that are no ways de- 
lightful. I own they ſometimes have the Senſe of Pleaſure or Joy, upon the Reflection, that they 
perform their Duty ; or upon the Hopes of being rewarded as they do deſerve. But beſides, that 
this Pleaſure is very manifeſtly different from the Love they bear to their Father, and Enemy 3 


- though perhaps it may be the Motive of it, ir ſometimes is not ſo much as the Motive of their aCt- 


ing ; bur ”tis only an abſtrat View of Order, or a Notion of Fear, which preſerves their Love. 
In one ſenſe it may be truly ſaid, they have a Love for theſe Perſons, even whilſt they do not 
think of them, For Love remains in vs during the Avocations of Thought, and in-Sicep : But I 
conceive that Pleaſure has no longer a Subſtance in the Soul, than ſhe is aware of it. Thus Love 
or Charity remaining in 4s without Pleaſure or DeleQation, cannot be maintain'd to be the very 
ſame thing. | 

Since Pleaſure and Pain are two contraries; if Pleaſure were the ſame with Zove, Pain would 
not differ from Hatred. But *tis evident, that Pain is different from Hatred ; becauſe it often 
ſubſiſts without it. A Man, for Inſtance , who is wourided unawares , fviters a moſt real and 
cutting Pain, whilſt he is free from Hatred. For he knows not even the Cauſe of his Pain, or the 
Obje& of his Hatred, or rather the Cauſe of his Pain not deſerving his Hatred, cannot raiſe it, 
Thus he Hates not that Cauſe of his Pain , though his Pain moves or diſpoſes him to Hatred, 


*Tis true , he deſervedly Hates Pain; but the Hatred of Pain is not Pain, but ſuppoſes it. 


Hatred of Pain does not Merit our Hatred, as does Pain : For the former 1s, on the con= 


trary, very agreeable; in that we are pleaſed in Hating it, as we are diſpleaſed in Suf- 


fering it. Pain therefore not being Hatred , the Pleaſure which is contrzry to Pain is not; 
Love, which is contrary to Hatred, and conſequently the Pleaſure which 15 preced3neos to Realon 
is not the ſame thing as Love, I prove likewiſe that Joy, or the Pleaſure which purſues Rea- 
ſon, is diſtinguiſh'd from Love. - | 
Joy and Sorrow being contraries; if Joy were the ſame thing with Love ,, Sorrow and 
Hatred would be all one. But it is evident, that Sorrow differs from Hatred, becauſe 
it ſometimes has a ſeparate Subſiſtence. -A Man, for Example, by chance finds himſelf 
depriv'd of things that he has need of; this is enough to make him ſorrowful : But it can= 
not provoke him to Hatred; Either becauſe he knows not what it was that depriv'd him 
of this neceſſary thing; or becauſe, being unworthy of his Hatred ,, it conld not excite 
it, *Tis true, this Man Hates the Privation of the Good which he Loves; But It is 
manifeſt, that this kind of Hatred is really Love: For he Hates the Privation of Good, meer- 
ly becauſe he Loves Good; and ſince to fly the Privation of Good, is to tend towards 
Good ; Is 1s evident, that the Motion of his Hatred is not different from that of his Love. 
Therefore his Hatred , if he have any, being not contrary to his Love, and Sorrow being 
always contrary to Joy, it 1s evident, that his Sorrow is not his Hatred : and conſequent- 
ly Joy is different from Love. Laſtly, -It is evident , that Sorrow. proceeds from the Pre- 
ſence of ſomething which we hate, or rather from the Abſence of ſomething which we Love, 
Th_ Sorrow ſuppoſes Hatred, or rather Love, but *tis' very different from them 
OUN, 


I know St. Auſtin defines Pain to be an Aver/jon - the Soul conceives from the Bodies be= 
ing diſpoſed otherwiſe than ſhe would have it; and that he often confounds DeletFation 


with Charity, Pleaſure with Joy, Pain with Sorrow; Pleaſure and Joy with Love; Pain 
and Sorrow, with Averſion or Hatred, But there's great Probability this Holy Father in all 
this follow'd the common way of ſpeaking of the Vulgar, who confound moſt of thoſe things 
which occur in ther at one and the ſame time: Or, it may be, did not examine theſe things 
in ſo Nice and Philoſophical a manner as he might have done. Yet l think 1 both may and ought 
to ſay, that to me it ſeems neceſſary exa@tly to diſtinguiſh theſe things, if we would explain 
our ſelves clearly and without Equivocation upon moſt of the Queſtions handled by him, For even 
Men of a quite oppoſite Opinion uſe to build upon the Authority of this great Man  be- 


| cauſe of the various Senſes and Conſtruftions his Speech will afford ; which is not always 


Nice and accurate enough to reconcile Perſons, who are perhaps more eager to di pute, than 
deſirous to agree.. 


The Search after Truth. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Thid CHAPTER of the Second P ART of the 
_ Sixth BOOK. 


Concerning the Efficacy aſcribed to Second Cauſes. 

FAUVER ſince the Tranſgreſſion of our firſt Parent, the Mind rambling conſtantly abroad, for- 

4 gets both it ſelf, and Him who pierces and enlightens it ; and is ſo abſurdly pliant to the Se- 

ducements of its Body, and thoſe abont it, as to imagine its own Happineſs and Perte&ion is 

to be found in them. He that alon- is able to act in us, Is at preſent hidden from ourEyes: 

His Operations are of an inſen/cble kind ; an 1 though he produces and preſerves all Beings, yet the 

Mind whilſt the earneſt Enquirer of the Cauſe of all things, cannot eaſily know him, though it 

meets him every moment. Some Phil ſopners chuſe rather to imagine a Nature and particular Fq- 

culties, as the Cauſes of thoſe which we term Natural Efte&ts, than to render toGod all the Honour 

that is due to his Power, And though they have no Proof, nor even clear Idea of this pretended 

Nature and Faculties, as I hope to make appear, they had rather talk without knowing what they 

fay, and reverence a purely imaginary Power, than by any Eſlay of Thought to diſcover that Invi- 
fable Hand which works all in all things. 

"Tis unavoidable for me to believe that one of the moſt deplorable Conſequences of Original Sin, 

1s our having no Taſte nor Senſe for God ; or onr Incapacity of Taſting or Meeting him without a 

ſort of Dread and Abhorrence. We ought to ſee God in all things, to be ſen/zble of his Power and 


Force in all Natural Effe&s ; to admire his Wiſdom in the wonderful Order of his Creatures : In a 


word, to Worſhip, to Fear, to Love Him only in all his Works. But in our preſent State there 1s 
a Secret, Oppoſition between Man and G O D; Man, conſcious of his being a Sinner, hides him- 
ſelf, flies the Light, and is afraid to meet his Maker ; and therefore had rather imagine in ſur- 
rounding Bodies, a blind Power or Nature with which he can be familiar, than find in them the 
terrible Power of an Holy and Juſt G O D, who knows and Operates all in all. 


S$ 


I confeſs there are very many Perſons, who from another Principle than that of the Heathen 
Philoſophers, follow their Opinion about Nature , and Second Cauſes : But I hope to convince them 
in the Proceſs of this Diſcourſe, that they fall into this Sentiment, out of a Prejadice which "tis im- 
poſlible to ſhake off, without thoſe Succours which are furniſl'd by the Principles of a Philoſophy, 
that has not always been ſufficiently known. For in all likelihood, this is what has kept them from 
declaring for an Opinion, which 1 think my ſelf oblig'd to eſpouſe:; 

I have a great many Reaſons which will not let me attribute to Second orNatural Cauſes, a Force, 
Power, or Efficacy,to produce any thing whatever. The chief whereof is, That this Opinion is to 
me utterly inconceivable. Though I uſe all poſſible Endeavours to comprehend it, I cannot find 
in my ſelf the Idea to repreſent to tne, what can be that Force or Power aſcrib'd to the Creatures, 
And I need not tear paſiing a raſh Judgment,in affirming that thoſe who hold that the Creatures are 
endued with a Force and Power, advance what they do not clearly conceive. For, in ſhort, if the 
Philoſophers clearly conceive, that Second Cauſes have a true Force to act and produce their Like ; 
I being a Man as well as they, and parcicipating of the ſame Sovereign Reaſon, might in all probabil:- 
ty diſcover the Idea which repreſent to them that Force. But, all the efforts thar my Mind 
can make can diſcover no other Force, Efficacy or Power, than in the Will of the Infinitely pertect 
Becdes, when I think upon the different Opinions of Philoſophers upon this ſubject , I can no 
longer doubt of my aſſertion. For if they ſaw clearly what this Power of Creatures was, Or what 
was in them truly powerful, they would agree in their Opinion about it. When Men cannot 
accord, though they have no private lnterelt to hinder them, *tis a certain. Sign they have no 
clear Idea of what they ſay, and that, they underſtand not one another, eſpecially if chey diſ- 
pute on ſubjects that are not of a Complex Nature, and of difficult diſcuſſion ; like this before 
us. For there would be no difficulty to reſolveit, if Men had a clear Idea of a created Force or 
Power. Here then follow fome of their Opinions, that we may ſee how little agreement there 1s a- 
mong them. : 

Lhere 
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>, \ F. Marronancus Concerning 


For the There are Philoſophers who maintain that ſecond Cauſes aCt by their ater, Figure and Motion, 


moſt ex- and theſe in one ſenſe are right enough : Others by their ſubſtantial form, Many by Accidents or 
raves Qualities, fome by Matter and Form; others by Form and. Accidents, and others ſtill by certain 
Opiniond. vertues, or faculties diſtind trom all this, There are of them who affirm that the ſub/tantidl Form 
See Sturex produces Forms ; and the Accidental Form, Accidents ; Others fay that the Forms produce both 0- 
Metaphy- ther Forms and Accidents : Others, ſtill thatbare Accidents are not only capable of producing Ac- 
_— cidents, but even Forms, But it muſt not be imagin'd that thoſe tor inſtance, who ſay, that Acci- 
are. - © dents can produce Forms by vertue of the Form they are join'd to, underſtand it the lame way, For 
& 3. one part of them will have Accidents to be the very Force, or Virtue of” the Subſtantial Form :  Ano- 
Scot. in 4+ ther that they imbibe into them the Influence of rhe Form, and only aft ſo by vertue of it: A 
Sent. Dil. Third laſtly will have them to be but Inſtrumenta} Cauſes, But neither are theſe latter ſort alto- 
Fo >" b. Eether agreed about what is meant by Inſtrumental Cauſe , and the vertne they receive from the 
5 * © Principal, Nor can the Philoſophers compromiſe about the Action whereby ſecond Cauſes pro- 


Palaudan. duce their Effetts. For ſome of them pretend that. Cauſality ought not to be produc'd, fince it 1s this 


in 4. 50. which produces, Others will that they truly a& by their own Action, But they are involy'd in 


gn aging ſo many Labyrinths in explaining preciſely wherein this AQtion conſiſts, and there are ſo many ditte- 


Perer. 8, Tent Opinions about it, that 1 cannot find in my Heart to recite them. 


Phyſ. Ch. 3. Conimbr, npon Ariſtotle's Phyſicks , and many others cited by Suarez. See Fonſeca's Metaphyl. gu. 13. Se&t, 3. and 

Soncin, and Favell, upon the ſame Queſtion, | | 
- Such is the ſtrange variety of Opinions, though I have not produc'd thoſe of the Ancient Philoſo- 
phers, or that were born in very remote Countries, But we have ſufficient Reaſon to conclude, 
that they are no more agreed upon the ſubje& of ſecond Canſes, than thoſe before alledg'd. 
Avicenna, for inſtance, is of Opinion that Corporeal Subſtances cannot produce any thing but Acci- 
Ryvio lib, dents: This, according to Ruvio, 13 his Hypotheſis, He ſuppoſes that God produces immediately 
2. Ph, a moſt perfe@ Spiritual Subſtance : That this produces another leſs perfec?, and this a third, and ſo on 
TraQt. 4+ to the laſt, which produces all Corporeal Subſtances ; and Corporeal Subſtances, Accidents, But Avis 
yk cembrom not able to comprehend how Corporeal Subſtances ; which cannot penctrate each other, 
5e2 Suzr27 ſhould canſe alterations in them, ſuppoſes that there are Spirits which are capible of aQting on Bo- 
a P. 13. dies, becauſe they alone can penetrate them. For theſe Gentlemen not admitting the Yacuum, nor 
"ee 7. the Atoms of Democritus, nor having ſufficient knowledge of the ſubtil matter of 37, des Cavtes, could 
not with the Gaſſendiſts and Carte/3ans, think of Bodies which were jittle cnon2h to infinuate into 

the pores of thoſe that are hardeſt, and moſt ſolid. 
Methiaks this diverſity of Opinions juſtifies this thought of ours, that Men often ralk of things 
which they underſtand not ; and that the Power of Creatures, being a Fido of Mind, of which 
we have naturally no Ida, every Man makes ir, and imaginesit what he pleaſes. 
*Tis true, this Power has been acknowledg'd for a Real and True, by moſt Men 1n all Ages ; but 
it has never yet been prov'd, I fay not demonſtratively, but in any wiſe to, as to make an impreſſiori 
upon an Attentive, thinking Man. For the confus'd Proofs which are built only upon the falla- 
cious Teſtimony ofthe Senſes, and Paſſions, are to be rejected by thoſe who know how to exerciſe 
their Reaſon. = | 
Ch. 1. of Ariſtotle, ſpeaking of what they call Nature, ſays it is Ridiculous to go 2hont to prove that Na- 
the ſecond tural Bodies have an inward Principle of Motion and Reſt ; becauſe ſays he, ir 1s a thing that's Self- 
Book of Evident. He likewiſe does not donbt but a Bowl which itrikes another, has the force of putting 
ao PMY- jt in Motion. Thisis witneſſed by his Eyes, and that's enough for him , who ſeldom follows any 
bent other Teſtimony than of the Senſes, (very rarely that of his Reaſon) and is very indifferent whe- 

ther it be intelligible or not. i | | 

Thoſe who impugn the Opinion of ſome Divines, who have written againſt Second Cauſes, ſay, 
like Ariſtotle, that the Senſes convince us of their Efficacy : And this 1s their firſt and principal Proof, 
*Tis evident, ſay they, that the Fire burns, that the Sun ſhines, that Water cools, and he muſt be 

See Fonſe- Out of ais Senſes who can doubt of it, The Authors of the other Opinion, ſays the great Averroes, 
/a, Suarez, are out of their Wits. We muſt, ſay almoſt all the Peripateticzs, uſe ſenſible Proofs tor their Con- 
and 0- yiction, who deny this Efficacy, and ſo oblige them to confeſs we are capable of ating on them, and 
TIE z wounding them, *Tis a judgment which * Ariſtotle has already pronounc'd againſt them, -and it 
* Book x. Ought to be put in Execution. | 
of his To- But this pretended Demonſtration cannot but create Pity: For it gives us to know the Weakneſs 
picks.C.1. of an Humane Mind : And that the Philoſophers themſelves are infinitely more ſen/ible than Rea- 
{onable. It evinces that thoſe who glory in being the Inquirers of Truth, know not even whom they 
are to conſult to hear anyNews of it : Whether Soverargn Reaſon, which never deceives, but always 
ſpeaks things as they are in themſelves, or the Body which ſpeaks only out of Intereit, 22d with 
reference to the preſervation and convenience of Lite. For in fine what prejudices will not be juſtie 
fied if we ſet up our Senſes for Judges, to which moſt of them owe their Birth ? As 1 have ſhown 
in The Search after Truth, | or, To 

When 1 ſee a Bowl ſhock ariother, my Eyes tell me, or ſcemtotell me, that it 1s the True Cauſe 
of the motion it impreſſes ; for the true cauſe that moves Bodies, 'is not viſible to my Eyes. But 
if I interrogate my Reaſon, I evidently ſee, that Bodies having no Power to move themſelves, and 
their moving force being nothing but the Will of God, which preſerves them tucceſſively in different 

_ * places, they cannot communicate a Power which they have not, nor could communicate, if they 
ad it, For 'tis plain that there muſt be Wiſdom, and that Infinite, to regulate the communica- | 


tion 
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tion of motions, with that exattneſs, Proportion, and Uniformity which we ſee. A Body can- 
not know that infinite multitude of 1impuls'd Bodies round about it ; and though we ſhould ſuppoſe 

\ |t to have knowledge, yet it would not have enough ſo proportionably to regulate and diſtribute, 
at the inſtant of protruſion, the mowing force it {elf is carried with. | 

When I open my Eyes, the Sunappears to me ſplendidly glorious in Light : And it ſeems not: 
only to be vi/2ble it ſelf, but to make all the World ſo too. Methinks 'tis he that arrays the Earth 
with flowers, and enriches it with Fruits. That gives Life to Animals and ſtriking by His Heat 
into the very Womb of the Earth, impregnates Her with Stones Marbles and Meralls. But in con- 
ſulting my Reaſon I ſee nothing of all this: And if_1 faithfully conſult ir, 1 plainly diſcover the 
feducement of my Senſes, and find that God Works all in all. For knowing that all the changes 
which accrue to Bodies, have no other principle than the different Communications of Motions, 
which occur in vi/zble and invi/3ble Bodies : I fee that God does all ; ſince *tis his Will that cauſes, 
and his Wiicom that regulates all theſe Communications, | 

[ ſuppoſe that Local Motion is the principle of Generations, Corruptions, Alterations, and U- 
niverſally of all the changes incident to the Corporeal World; which is an Opinion ſufficiently now 
recelv'd among Men of Letters, But let their Opinion about it be what it will, that matters not 
much ; fince it ſeems much ealter to conceive, that a Bedy drives another when it ſtrikes it, than 
to comprehend how Fire can produce Heat and Light, and educe from rhe power of matter a ſoh{tance 
that was not in it before. And if it be neceſſary to acknowledge that God is the True Cauſe of 
the different Communications of Motion, by a much ſtronger reaſon we ſhonkl conclude, that none 
but He can Create, and Annibilate real Qualities, and ſubſtantial Forms. I ſay Create and Anniti- 
tate : For it ſeems to me at leaſt as difficult to educe from matter a ſudſtance ther was rot 72 it, or t9 
reduce It into it again, whilſt yet there nothing remains of it, as to create it, or. Aunhilate it, But 
I ſtick not to. the Terms : And | make uſe of thoſe, becauie there are no other that I know of, 
which expreſs without Obſcurity and Ambiguity, the changes ſuppos'd by the Philoſophers to ar- 
rive every moment by the force of ſecond Cauſes. 

I had ſome ſcruple to ſet down here, the other Arguments which are commonly urg'd, for the 
Force and Efficacy of natural Cauſes ; For they appear ſo weak and trifling to thoſe who withſtand 
Prejudices, and prefer their Reaſon vefore their Senſes, that 1 can ſcarce believe,-methinks, that 
Reaſonable Men could be perſwaded by them. However I produce, and anſwer them, lince there 
are many Philoſophers who urge them. 


ARGUMENT EL 


If ſecond Cauſes did not Operate, ſay * Suarez, F Fonſeca, and ſome others, Animate things * In hts 
1d not be diſtinguiſh'd from Inani ſi ith he other, would h Metaph. 
could not be diſtinguiſh'd from Inanimate, ſince neither one, nor the other, would have an inward 5;-"P"; 
principle of their Actions. Oo 


Aſlert. 1. 


A N Sg wW E, R. | : + In Me- 


taph. Ariſt. 
v S : 5 » pe us . Sect, 
I anſwer, that Men would have the ſame ſenſible proofs that have convinc'd them of the diſtinQi- 2484 


on they make between things Animate and Inanimate. They would {till ſee Animals do the ſame 
AQtions, as eat, grow, cry, run, bound, @c, and would diſcern nothing like this in Stones : And See Book 
this one thing makes the vulgar Philoſophers believe, that Beaſts live, and that Stones do not. For 4-Ch. 11. 
we are not to fancy that they know by a clear and diſtin& view of Mind, what is the Life of a Dog, *2ward 
*Tis their Senſes which regulate their Deciſions upon this Queſtion, _ _—_ 
If it were neceſſary, I could prove here that the principle of the Life of a Dog differs not from 5, part 2. 
the principle of the Motion of a Watch. For the Life of Bodies whatever they be, can conſiſt but Ch. 7. 
in the Motion of their Parts: And we may eaſily judge that the ſame ſubtil matter, which cauſes 
the Fermentation of the Blood, and Animal Spirits, in a Dog, and which is the principle of his 
Life, is no perfe&ter than that which gives Motion to the Spring of a Watch, or which cauſes thie 
Gravitation in the Weights of a Clock, which is the principle of their Zife,or to ſpeak as others do, 
of their Votion. 
It behoves the Peripateticks to give thoſe whom they ſtile Carteſzans a clear Idea of what they call 
the Life of Beaſts, Corporeal Soul, Body which Perceaves, and Defares, Sees, Feels, Wiils, and then we 
ſhall clearly reſolve their Difficulties, if after that they ſhall perſiſt in raifing them, 


ARGUMENT IU. 


It were impoſlible to diſcover the Differences, or Powers of the Elements : So that Fire might 
refrigerate as Water, and nothing would be of a ſettled and fix'd Nature, 


ANSWER. 


L anſwer, That whilſt Nature remains as it is, that is to ſay, whilſt the Laws of the Communica- 
#:0n of Motions remain conſtantly the ſame ; it is a Contradicion, that Fire ſhould not burn, or 
ſeparate the Parts of certain Bodies. Fire cannot refrigerate like Water, unleſs it becomes Wa- 
ter ; for Fire being only Fewel, whoſe Parts have been violently agitated by an inviſible ſyrround- _—_ * 
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ing Matter, as is eaſie to demonſtrate , it is impoſſible its Parts ſhould not Communicate ſome of 
their Motion to approaching Bodies : Now as theſe Laws are conſtant, the Nature of Fire, its Vir- 
tues and Qualities are unchangeable. But this Nature, and theſe Vertues, are only Conſequences 
of the General and Efficacious Will of G O D, who does allinall things. Therefore the Study of Na- 
ture, is in all reſpects falſe and vain, when we look tor other true Cauſes than the Wills of the 
ALMIGHTY. 


I confeſs that we are not to have recourſe to God, or the Univerſal Cauſe, when we require the 


Reaſon of particular Effe&s. For we ſhould be ridiculous to aſſert, for Inſtance, That G O D 


dries the Ways, or Freezes the Water in the River. We mult ſay, The Air dries the Earth, 'be- 
cauſe it moves,and bears off theWater with it that dilutes 1t : Or that the Air,or the ſubtil Matter 
Freezes the River in Winter, becauſe at that time 1t communicates not ſufficient Motion to the 
Parts that conſtitute the Water. In a Word, we muſt, if we can, aſſign the Natural and particu- 
lar Cauſeof the Effe&s propos'd, to Examination. But becauſe the Attion of theſe Cauſes conſiſts 
in the moving Force, which atuates them, which moving Force 1s the Wilt of G O D, (which create 
them), we ought notto ſay they have in themſelves a Force or Power to produce any Effects. 


: And 
; when in Reaſoning we are at laſt arriv'd to a general Effet, of which we ſeek the Cauſe ; *tis no 


Sudrez. tb, 


See Chap. 
the laſt of 


. ing well that they are impenetrable. 


good Philoſophy to imagine any other than the general. And to feign a certain Nature, a firſt 
Moveable, and univerſal Soul, or ſome ſuch Chimera, whereof we have no clear and diſtinct Idea, 
would be to argue like an Heathen Philoſopher, For Example, when we are ask'd, whence it comes 
that ſome Bodies are in motion, or that the agitated Air communicates its Motion to the Water, 
or rather whence proceeds the mutual Protruſion of Bodies : Motion and its Communication be- 
ing a general Effet, on which all uthers depend ; we cannot anſwer, 1 do'nt ſay like Chriſtians, but 
Philoſophers, without aſcending to God who is the Univerſal Cauſe : Since *tis His Will that is the 
moving Force of Bodies, and that regulates the Communication of their Motions. Had he will'd 
there ſhould be no new ProduQtion in the World, he would not have put its Parts in motion : And 


if hereafter He ſhall will the Incorruptibility of ſome of the Beings he had made, he ſhall ceaſe to 
will the Communication of Motions in point of thoſe Beings. 


ARGUMENT Ill. 


'Tis needleſs to Plow , to Water, and give ſeveral preparatory Diſpoſitions to Bodies, to fit 
them for what we deſire from 


them. For GOD has no need of preparing the Subjets on 
which he Works. : - 


ANSWER. 


I anſwer ; That G OD may do abſolutely all he pleaſes, without finding any Diſpoſitions in 
the Subjefs he works upon. But he cannot do it without a Miracle, or by Natural ways; that is, 
by the General Laws of the Communication of Motions, which he has conſtituted, and which he 
almoſt always follows in his Atings. G O D never multiplies his ils without Reaſon ; but a&s 
always by the ſimpleſt Ways ;, and for that Reaſon he makes uſe of the Colli/zon of Bodies, in giving 
them Motion, Not that this Colliſion is abſolutely neceſſary to it, as our Senſes tell us, but that 
being the Occaſion of the Communication of Motions, there need: be. but very few Natural Laws 
to produce all the admirable Effet we ſee. For by this means we may reduce all the Laws of the 
Communication of Motions to one : Viz. That percutient Bodies being conſidered as but one 
at the Moment of their Conta@, or Colliſion, the moving Force is divided between them at their 


boyd” Separation, according to the Proportion of their Magnitnde. But whereas concurrent Bodies are 
the Search. 


ſurrounded with infinite others, which aCt upon them, by Virtue and Efficacy of this Law ; how- 
ever conſtant and uniform this Law be, it produces a World of quite different Communications 
becauſe it as upon infinite Bodies, which are all related to one another. : 
It is neceſſary to Water a Plant to make it grow ; becauſeby the Laws of the Communication of 
Motions, hardly any other than Watry Particles can by their Motion, and by reaſon of their Fi- 
gure, inſinuate and Wind up themſelves into the Fibres of Plants, and by variouſly faſtning and 
combining logether, take the Figure that's neceſſary to their Nonriſhment. The ſubtil Matter 
which is conſtantly flowing from the Sun, may, by its agitating the Water, lift it into the Plants : 
but it has not a competent Motion to raiſe groſs Earthy Particles. Yet Earth and Air too are ne- 
ceſſary to the Growth of Plants; Earth to preſerve the Water at their Root, and Air to give this 
Water a Moderate Fermentation. But the Action of the Sun, the Air, and Water, conſiſting but 
in the Motion of their Parts, in proper ſpeaking, G O D is the only Agent. For as 1 have ſaid 
there isnone but He that can by the efficacy of his Will, and by the lnfinite Extent of his Know-. 


ledge cauſe and regulate thoſe infinitely infinite Communications of Motions, which are made eve- 
ry moment, and in a Proportion infinitely exa&, and regular. 


ARGUMENT Iv. 
_ Can God reſiſt 


x , and Fight againſt Himſelf ? Bodies juſtle, ſtrike, and reſiſt one another, there- 
fore Gods AQs not in them, unleſs it be by his concourſe. For if it were he only that produc'd, 
and preſerv'd Motion in Bodies, he would take care to diyert them before the' Collifion, as know- 


To what purpoſe are Bodies driven to be beaten back again, 
: why 


GET SE eo—ua_nlnl_r_— 


: The Search after Truth. De OR 
why muſt they proceed to recoil ? Or what ſignifies it toproduce and Preſerve uſeleſs Motions » Is it 


not an Abſurdity to ſay that God impugns himſelf, and that He deſtroys his Works, when a Bull 


hights with a Lyon, when a Wolf devours a Sheep, and a Sheep eats the Graſs which God makes 
to grow ? Therefore there are Second Cauſes. ; 


ANSWER. 


Therefore Second Cauſes do all, and God does nothing at all. For God cannot att againſt him= 
ſelf, but Concourſe is Aion, The concurring to contrary Actions is giving contrary Concourſe,and 
conſequeſſtly doing contrary Attions. To concur with the Action of Creatures that reſiſt each other, 
is to Act againſt himſelf, To concur to uſeleſs Motions, is to AQ in vain. But God does nothing 
needleſs or in vain ; he does no contrary AQtions, and therefore concurs not to the Aion of Crea- 
tures that often deſtroy one another,and makes uſeleſs Aftions and Motions, See where this proof 
of Second Cauſes leads us. But let us fee what Reaſon ſays to it. 
| God Works all in every thing, and nothing reſiſts him. He Works all in all things, in as much as 
his Will both makes, and regulates all Motions : And nothing reſts him, becauſe he does what e- 
ver he Wills, But let us ſee how this is to be conceiv'd. Having reſolv'd to produce by the fimplei} 
ways, as moſt conformable to Order that infinite Variety of Creatures which we admire, he wild 
that Bodies ſhould move in a right line, becauſe that is the moſt /imple. Burt Bodies being impene- 
trable, and their Motions tending in Lines that oppoſe, or int: ri-& one another. they mnit ne- 
ceſſarily fall foul together, and conſequently ceaſe moving in th+ ſame manner. God foreſaw this, yet 
notwithſtanding poſitively wild the Collifion, or ſhock of bc4ies ; not that e's delighted in im- 
pugning himſelf, but becauſe he deſigyd to make uſe of this Colliſion as an Occaſion for his eſta- 
bliſhing the General Law of the Communication of Motions ; by which he foreſaw he muſt produce 
an infinite Variety of admirable ZFeas. For I am perſwaded that theſe two Natural Laws which 
are the ſimpleſt of all others: Namely, that All Motion tends to make it ſelf in a right line ; and that 
in the Collifzon, Motions are Communicated proportionably to the magnitude of the Colliding Bodies ; are 
ſufficient to produce ſuch a World as we ſee : That is, the Heaven and Stars, and Planets, and Co- 
mets, Earth, Water, Air, and Fire : In a Word, the Elements, and all Unorganiz'd, and ina- 
nimate Bodies, For Organiz'd Bodies depend on many other Natural Laws, which are perfe&ly 
unknown. It may be living Bodies are not forn'd like others by a determinate number of Natural 
Laws. For there is great probability, they were all form'd at the Creation of the World, and 
that Time only gives them a neceſſary Growth, to make them Viſible to our Eyes ; Nevertheleſs, 
it 1s certain, they receive that Growth by the General Laws of Nature, whereby all other Bodies 
are form'd which 1s the Reaſon, that their Increaſe is not always Regular. 

I ſay then that God by the firſt of Natural Laws poſitively W:ls, and conſequently Cauſes the 
Collifion of Bodies ; and afterwards imploys this Colliſion as an Occaſion of eſtabliſhing the Second 
Natural Law ; which regulates the Communication of Motions ; and that thus the aCtual Colliſion, 
1s the Natural, or Occaſional Cauſe of the Actual Communication of Motions. 

If this be well conſfider'd, it will be evidently acknowledg'd that nothing can be better Order'd 
But ſuppoſing, that God had not ſo Ordain'd it, and that he had diverted Bodies, when ready to 
encounter, as if there were a Yacuum to receive them, Firſt they would not be ſubje& to that per- 
petval Viciſſitude which makes the Beauty of the Univerſe : For the Generation of ſome Bodies is 
perform'd by the Corruption of Others ; and *tis the contrariety of their Motion which produces 


their Variety. Secondly God would not att in the moſt ſimple manner : For if Bodies ready to ' 


meet ſhould continue on their Motion, without touching, they muſt needs deſcribe Lines curv'd in 
a thouſand different Faſhions ; and conſequently different Wills muſt be admitted in God to derer- 
mine their Motions. Laſtly, if there were no Uniformity in the Action of Natural Bodies, and 
that their Motion were not made in a right Line, we ſhould have no certain Principle for our Rea- 
ſonings in natural Philoſophy, nor for our condu& in many Actions of our Life. | 
© *Tis not a diſorder that Lyons eat Wolves, and that Wolves eat Sheep, and Sheep grays, of which 
God has had ſo ſpecial a regard, as to give it all things neceſſary to its preſervation, and likewiſe 
a Seed for perpetuating it's kind. This proves ſecond cauſes no more, than the Plurality of Cauſes, 

of contrary Principles of Good, and Evil, which the Manichees imagin'd to account for theſe effeRs : 
* But *'tis a certain Sign of the Grandeur, Wiſdom and Magnificence of God. For God does no 
works unbecoming an infinite Wiſdom, and he does thetn with that profufion as is a manifeſt proof 
of his Power, and Greatneſs. Whatever is deſtroy'd, is repair*d again by the ſame Law that de- 
ſtroy'd it : So great is the Wiſdom , Power and Fecundity of that Law. God prevents not the 
deſtruction of Beings by any new Will : not only becauſe the firſt ſuffices to reſtore them ; but. 
eſpecially becauſe his Wills are of much greater value than the Reparation of theſe Beings. They 
are far more valuable than all that they produce. And God had never made this World, fince not 
worthy of the Aftion by which it was produc'd , unleſs he had other proſpeCts than are known by 
the Philoſophers, and knew how to honour himſelf in JESUS CHRIST, with an honour 
which the Creatures are not capable of giving him. | 

When a Houſe falls, and cruſhes an Honeſt Man to death : a greater Evil happens , than when 
one Beaſt devours another , or when a Body is forc'd to rebound by the ſhock 1t receives from the 
Encounter of another. But God does not multiply his Wills, to redreſs either the true or appa- 
rent Diſorders which are the neceſſary Conſequences of natural Laws. God ought not to correct 
nor change theſe, Laws, though they ſometimes produce Monſters. He is not to confound the Or- 
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der, and ſimplicity of his Ways. He muſt negle& mean and little things : I would ſay , he moſt 
not have particular Wills to produce effects, hich are not equivalent to, or worthy of the Action 


' of the Producer. God works not Miracles ſave when Order which he conſtantly follows requires If : 
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which Order requires that he ſhould a& by the moſt ſimple ways ; and make no exceptions to his 
general Wills, but when 'tis abſolutely neceſſary to his deſigns, or on particular occalions, which 
we are abſolutely iznorant of, Though we are all united to Order , or the Wiſdom of God, yet. 
we know not all the Rules of it, We ſee in it what we ought to do, but we cannot diſcover in It 
what God ought to Will, nor is it our buſineſs to be very ſollicitous to Know 1t. | | 

A great inſtance of what I have ſaid, we have in the Damnation of an infinite number of Perſons, 
whom God ſuffer'd to periſh in times of Ignorance, and Error : God is infinitely Good :* He loves 
all his Works ; He wills that all Men ſhould be ſav'd, and come to the Knowledge of the Truth, 
for he has made them to injoy him. And yet the greateit number are Damn'd, They live and die 
in blindneſs, and will remain in it to all Eternity. Comes not this trom his acting by the ſimpleſt 
means, and his following Order ? * We have ſhown, -that according to Order, God ought not to 
prevent by Indeliberate Pleaſures the - will of the firſt Man, whoſe Fall has diforder'd Nature, It 
was requiſite that all Men ſhould deſcend from one , not only becauſe? that is the moſt fimple way, 
but for ſeveral too Theological and abſtratt Reaſons to be here explain'd. In fine we ovght to be- 
lieve this conformable to the Ocder which God follows , and to the Wiſdom he always conſults in 
the intention, and execution of his deſigns. The firſt Man's Sin has produc'd inficite-Evils, I con- 
feſs, but certainly Order requir'd thai God ſhould permit it , and that he ſhovld inſtate Man in a 
peccable condition, 

God minded to repair his laps'd Work , ſeldom gives Viorious Graces that prevail over the 
malice of the greateſt Sinners. Sometimes he gives Graces uſeleſs to the converſion of the Recei- 
ver, though he foreſees their inutility, and ſometimes ſheds them 1a great Plenty , yet with little 
effect : Commonly he ats as it were by degrees, giving Men ſecret inſpirations of Self-denial and 
Repentance, as formerly he gave them Counſels in his Goſpel. Thus he prepares them for the 
Zrace of Converſion, and laſt of all beſtows it. Why all theſe ronnd-abour Methods and ways in- 
direct ! Would it not have been enough for him to have politively WilVd the Converſion of a Sin- 
ner, to have effected it in an efficacious and irreſiſtible manner ? Byt is nor 1t vilible that this pro- 
ceeds from his aQting by the ſimpleſt Methods, and Orders willing it, though we do not always ſee 
it ? For God mult neceſſarily follow Order , and Wiſdom in his aQings , though theſe are Unfa- 
thomable Abyſſes to the Mind of Man. There are certain moſt ſimple Laws in the Order of Grace, 
by which God for the moſt part ads : For this Order has its Rules as well as that of Nature,thongh - 
we know them not, as we ſee thoſe of the Communications of Motions. Only let us follow the 
Counſels which are given us in the Goſpel by him, who perfe&ly knows the Laws of Grace, 

This I fay to pacify the unjuſt Complaints of Sinners , who deſpiſe the Counſels of JESUS 
CHRIST, and charge their Malignity and diſorders upon God. They would have God ſhow 
Miracles in their behalf, and diſpenſe with the general Laws of Grace. They lead their Life in 
Pleaſures, they ſeek out for Honours , and daily renew thoſe wounds which ſenſible Objects have 
glven their Brain, and add more to them, and after this expe God ſhould cure them by a Miracle, 
Not unlike wounded Men , who in the exceſs of their Pain tear their Cloaths, renovate thetr 


Wounds, and when in the ſight of approaching Death, complain of the cruelty of their Surgeons, 
They would have God to fave them, becauſe ſay they, God is Good , Wiſe, Powerful, and needs 


but determine it, to make us happy. Why did he make us to damn and deſtroy us? They ought 
to know that God Wills they ſhould be ſav'd,znd to that intent has done all that could be done by 
Order, and Wiſdom, which he conſults. We cannot believe that he deſerts us, whilſt he gives us 
his own Son to be our Mediator, and Sacrifice, Yes, God is willing that all Mankind ſhould be 
ſav'd ; but by ways that we ought to ſtudy with care, and follow with caution and wearineſs, God 
is not to conſult our Paſſions, in the Execution of his deſigns: He can have*no regard but to his 
Eternal Wiſdom, nor follow any other rule than the Divine Order, which Order will have us imi=- 
tate JESUS CHRIST, and obey his Counſels, for our Sanctification and Salvation. But 


| if God has not predeſtin'd all Men to be conformable to the lmage of his Son , who is the Model, 


and Exemplar ot the Ele& : ?Tis becauſe herein God aQts by the moſt ſimple means, with reference 
to his deſigns, which all make for his Glory : *Tis becauſe God 1s an univerſal Cauſe, which ought 
not to act like particular Cauſes , which have particular Yolitions for all they do. *Tis becauſe his 
Wiſdom, which 1n this re{nect, is an Abyſs to our apprehenſions, Wills it ſo. Laſtly, tis becauſe 
this Conduct 1s more worthy of God than could be any other more favourable for the Reprobate. 
For even they are condemn'd hy an Order as worthy our Adorations, as that whereby the Elect 
are ſanCtified and ſav'd : And nothing but our Ignorance of Order , and our Self-love , make us 
blame a Conduct which the Angels and Saints eternally admire, But let us return to the proofs of 


the efficacy of ſecond Cauſes. 


XRGUIMENTI TT 


| If Bodies had not a certain Nature or Force to a& with , and it God did-all things, there would 
be nothing but what was Supernatural, in the moſt ordinary effects. The diſtinQtion of Natural,znd 


Supernatural, which has been ſo well receiv'd in the World , and eſtabliſht by the univerſal appro- 


bation of the Learn'd, would be Chimerical and Extravagant. 


A N- 
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The Search after Truth, 
ANSWER. 

I anſwer that diſtinion is abſurd in the Mouth of Ariſtotle, ſince the Nature he has eſtabliſht is : 
meer Chimera. I ſay that diſtinQtion is not clear in the mouth of the Vulgar part of Men, who 
judge of things by the Impreſſion they make upon their Senſes. For they know not preciſely what. 
they mean when they ſay, the Fire burns by it's Nature, 1 ſay that this diſtintion may paſs in the 
morfth of a Divine, if he means by natural Effects , the conſequences of the General Laws which 
God has ſettled for the production and preſervation of all things : And by ſupernatural Eifetts thoſe . 
which are independent on theſe Laws. In this ſenſe the Diſtinftion is true. But the Philoſophy of . 
Ariſtotle together with the Impreſſion of the ſenſes, makes it, as 1 think, dangerous, becauſe it may 
divert from God the too reſpectful admirers of the Opinions of that wretched Philoſopher ; or ſuch 
as conſult their ſenſes inſtead of retiring into themſelves to conſult the Truth. And therefore that 
diſtinction is not ts be made uſe of without an Explication , St. Auſtin having us'd the word for- j;, 
tne, retracted it, though there are few that could be Gdeceiv'd by it. St. Paul (peaking of meats Rerrad, ; 
ofter'd to Idols, advertiſes-that an Ido! is nothing, If the Nature of the Heathen Philoſophy be a 1 Cor, rg: 
fi00n, if that nature be nothing, it ſhould be precaution'd , for that there are many who are abus'd 12: 
by it : And more than we ſuppoſe who inconſiderately attribute to it the Works of God, who aro 
taken up with this 7dol, or fiction of the Humane mind , and pay it thoſe Honours which are ont; 
due to the Divinity. They are willing to let God be Author of Miracles, and ſom: Extraordinary © 
eftets, which in one ſenſe, are little worthy of his Greatneſs and Wiſdom , aud they reter to th: 

Power of their Imaginary #4turc thoſe conſtant and regular Effe&ts, which none but the Wiſe know 
how to-admire. They ſuppoſe too that this ſo wonderful diſpoſition which all living Bodies have 
to preſerve themſelves, and beger their like, 1s a production of their Nature - For according ts 
theſe Philoſophers the Su; and Adan beget a Man. Es 

We may ſtill diſtinguiſh between ſupernatural and natural Order, ſeveral ways. For we may ſay 
that the ſupernatural relates - {ature Goods ; that it 1s eſtabliſh't, upon conſideration of the merits 
of CHRIST; thar it 1s the firſt and principal in the deſigns of God ; and other things enough 
to preſerve a diſtinction, which they are vainly apprehenſive ſhould fall to the ground; 


ARGUMENT VI 


The main proof which is brought by the Philoſophers for the Efficacy of ſecond Cauſes, is drawn 
from the will and liberty of Man, Mun wills, and determines of himſelf, But to Will and Determine 
is to Act, *Tis certainly Man who commits Sin, God not being the Author of it, any more than of 
Concupiſcence and Error, Therefore Man acts, 


ANSWER, 


_ 1 have ſvfficiently explain'd in ſeveral Places of the Treatiſe about the Search of Truth , what 1s 
the Will, and Liberty of Man, and eſpecially in the firſt Chapter of the firſ# Book , and in the firſt 
Illuſtration upon it ; ſo that it is needleſs to repeat it again, 1 acknowledge Man Wills, and Deter- 
mines himſelf, in as much as God cauſes him to Will ; inceſſantly carries him towards good , and 
gives him all the Idea's and Senſations , by which he determines his Imprefiion. I know likewiſe 
that Man alone commits S/n. But I deny that therein he does any thing ; For Sim, Errour , and 
even Concupiſcence are nothing, I have explain'd my ſelf upon this Point in the fir} Illuſtration, 
Man wills, but his Volitions are impotent in themſelves ; they produce nothing, and God works 
all notwithſtanding them. For 'tis even God that makes our Will , by the Impreſſion he gives vs, 
towards Good. All that Man has from himſelf are * Errour and Sin, which are nothing. ps" fu 
uiſt mendacium & peceatum, Concil, Arauf. 2. Can, 22; 


There is a great difference between our Minds and Bodies that are about us ; I grant, Our Mind 
in one ſenſe Wills, Acts, and Determines it ſelf. Our own-inward Conſciouſneſs 1s an evident Con- 
viction, If we were deſtitute of Liberty , there could be no future Recompence and Puniſhment, 
for *tis our Liberty that makes our Actions good or bad and without it Religion would be but a 
Phantaſm, and a Dream. But that” which we cannot ſee clearly is, That Bodics have a force of. 
Acting. This it is we cannot comprehend, and this we deny, when we Ceny the Efficacy of Sccong 
Cauſes. | 

= the Mind acts not in that meaſure which is imagin'd, I know that I will, and that I Wl 
freely ; I have no Reaſon to doubt of it ; which is ſtronger than that ?nward feeling I have of my 
ſelf. Nor do I deny it, but 1 deny that my Will is the * true Cauſe of the Motion of my Arm, Of & x, (. 
the Idea's of my Mind. and of other things which accompany my Volitions, For I ſee no Relation Sence ex. 
between fo difierent things : Nay, 1 molt clearly ſee there can be no Analogy between my Will to plain'd in 
move my Arm, and the Apiration of fome little Bodies,* whoſe Motioa and Figure I do not know, _AOS 
which make choice of certatn Nervous Canals, amongit a Million of others unknown to me, In Or- EL pe 
der to cauſe in me the Motion I deſire, by a World of Motions, which 1 defire not. 1 deny that my jg 1116. 
Will produces in me my ldea's : cannot ſee how ”tis poſſible it ſhould ; for lince it cannot. Af or ftration 
L[Vill without Knowledge, ir ſuppoſes my Idea's, but does not make them. (Nay, | do not ſo 
much as know preciſely what an Idea is.) I cannot tell, whether we produce them our of norhing,and 
ſend them back to the ſame nothing, when we ceaſe to perceive them. | ſpcak after the Notion of 
ſome Pexions, SF | ] pro- 


/ 
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| 1Iproduce, you'll ſay, my Idea's by the Faculty, which God gives me of Thinking, I move my 

Arm, becauſe of the Union which God has eſtabliſh'd between my Mind and Body, Faculty, Uni- 
on, are Logical Terms, of looſe and indeterminate Signification, There is no particular Being, nor 
Afode of Being, which is either Faculty or Vn100, Therefore theſe Terms ought to be explain d. 
If, yow'll ſay, that the Union of my Mind and Body conſiſts, in God's willing, That, upon my 
Deſire to move my Arm, the Animal Spirits ſhould betake themſelves to the Muſcles at 15 compos'd 
of, to move it in the manner deſir'd : I clearly underſtand this Explication, and recelve it : But 
this is exattly my own Aſſertion, For if my Will determine that of God, "tis evident, thats m 
Arm is mov'd, not by my Will, which is impotent of it ſelf, but by the Will of God, which ne- 
ver fails of its Efte&. - | of EEE 

+1 But if it be ſaid, The Union of my Mind and Body conſiſts in JGod's giving me a * Force to 

« ll 7 , ; . | » * 

mean a move my Arm, as he has given my Body likewiſe a Force of making me feel Pleaſure and Pain ; to 

trueand the end I may be follicitous for this Body, and be concern'd for its Preſervation ; certainly this is 

efficacious to ſuppoſe the thing in diſpute, and to make a Circle, No Man has a clear Idea of that Force 

_ *orc&. which the Soul has over the Body, or the Body over the Soul ; nor knows very well what he ſays 
when he poſitively aſſerts it. That Opinion has been embrac'd through Prejudice has been learn? 
in Infancy, and in the Age of Senſe. But Underſtanding, Reaſon, and Reflexiof: have no part in 
it ; which is manifeſt enough from what I have ſaid in the foregoing 1reattſe, | _— 

But you'll ſay, I know by my inward Conſcience of my Action, that I really have this Force 
and therefore-am not miſtaken in believing itt. I anſwer, That when I move my Arm, I am con- 
ſcious to my ſelf of the Actual Volition by which I move jt ; and | err not in believing [ have that 
Volition. 1 have moreover an inward Senſe of a certain Effort or Endeavour, which accompanies 

« ir ſeems This Volition, and it is to believ'd that I make this Endeavour. Laſt of all, | grant that * { haye 
evident to an inward feeling of the Motion of my Arm, at the inſtant of thisEfiort ; which ſappos'd, I agree 
me that to what is faid, That the Motion of the Arm 1s perform'd at the inſtant a Man feels this Effort, or 
_— has a praGical Yolition of moving his Arm, But 1 deny that this Effort, which is no more than a 
by inter- 4odsfication, or Senſation of the Soul, which is given us to make us underſtand our Weakneſs, and 
nal Senſa- £0 afford us a confus'd and obſcure Senſation of our Strength, can be capable of moving, and deter- 
- tion, or mining the Spirits. I deny there is any Analogy or Proportion between our Thoughts, and the Mo= 
Conſci- +j0ys of Matter, I deny that the Soul has the leaſt Knowledge of the . Animal Spirits, which ſhe 
_ of imploys to move the Body Animated by her. Lalit of all, 1hough the Soul exactly knew the Ani- 
the Arm Mal Spirits, and were capable of moving them, or determining their Motions, yet 1 deny that with 
ſhe Ani- all this ſhe could make choice of theſe DuGus of the Nerves , of which ſhe has no Knowledge, ſo 
mates. She as to drive the Spirits into them, and thereby move the Body with that Readineſs, ExaQneſs, and 
—_— Force; as is obſervable even in thoſe who are the leaſt acquainted with the StruQuure of their 
ence only Body. 

what ſhe feels, or thinks. By inward Senſation, or Conſcience, we know the ſenſe we have of the Motion of our Arm. But Conſcience 
does not notify the Motion of our Arm, or the pain we ſuffer in it, any more than the Colours we ſee upon Ovjeas. Or if this 


will not be granted, I ſay,that inward Senſation is not infallible,for Error is generally found in the Senſations when they are compos'd-. 
1 baye ſufficiently proy'd it in the firſt Book of the Search after Truth, 


For ſippoſing that our Volitions are truly the moving Force of Bodies, (howbeit that ſeems in- 
conceivable.) how can we conceive the Soul moves her Body ? The Arm for Example is mov'd by 
means of an #flation or contraction caus'd by the Spirits in ſome of the Muſcles, that compoſe it, 
But to theend the Motion imprinted by the Soul on the Spirits in the Brain may be Communicated 
to thoſe in the Nerves, and from thence to others in the Muſcles of the Arm, the Volitions of the 
Sout mult needs multiply, or change in proportion to thoſe almoſt infinite ſhocks or Colliſions, 
that are made by the little Bodies that conſtitute the Spirits. But this is inconceivable , without 
admittir:g in the Soul, an infinite number of Volitions, upon the leaſt Motion of the Body, ſince 
the moving it would neceſſarily demand an innumerable multitude of Communications of Motions, 
For in ſhort, the Soul being but a particular Cauſe; and not able to know exa&ly the degrees of 
agitation, and the dimenſions of infinite little Corpuſcles, which encounter, upon the diſperſion of 
the Spirits into the Muſcles; ſhe could not ſettle a General Law for the Communication of theſe 
Spirits Motion, nor follow it exactly, if ſhe had eſtabliſh't it. Thus it is evident, the Soul could 
not move her Arm, although ſhe had the Power of determining the Motion of the Animal Spirits. 
Theſe things are too clcar to be longer inſiſted on, | 

The caſe is the ſame with our Thinking Faculty, We are inwardly conſcious that we Will the 

_ Thinking on ſomething ; that we make an effort to that purpoſe, and that in the Moment of our 
defire and effort, the Idea of the thing preſents it ſelf to our Mind, but our inward Senſation does 
not tell us, that our Will or Effort produces our Idea. Reaſon docs not aſſure us that it's poſſible; 
and only prejudice makes us believe that our deſzres are the cauſes of our Ideas, whilſt we experiment 
an hundred times a Day, that the latter accompany or purſue the former. As God and his Onera- 
ctlons have nothing ſenſible in them, and as we are not conſcious of any thing but our deſires that 
precede the preſence of our Ideas, ſo we do not think our Ideas can have any other cauſe than theſe 
deſires. But view the thing cloſely, and we ſhall fee no force in us to produce them ; neither Reg- 
ſon nor Conſcience giving us any information thereupon. | 

I don't think my ſelf oblig'd to tranſcribe all the other proofs employ'd by the patrons for the 
Efficacy of Second Cauſes. Becauſe they ſeem o trifling that I might be thought to deſign to ren- 
der them Ridiculous: And I ſhould make my ſelf ſo, if I gave them a Serious Anſwer. An Au- 
thor, for Example, very gravely aſſerts in behalf of his Opinion : Created Beings are true Material, 


Formal, 


j- ® 


The Seafth after Truth. 


% 


Formal, Final Cauſes, why muſt not they likewiſe, be Efficient or Efficacious ? | fancy [ ſhould give the 
World little fatisfa&tion, if to anſwer this Gentlemans Queſtion, I ſhould ſtand to explain ſo groſs 
an Ambiguity, and ſhow the difference between an Efficacious cauſe and that which the Philoſo- 


phers are pleas'd to call material, Therefore I leave ſuch arguments as theſe to come to thoſe 
which are drawn from Holy=Writ. : | 


173 


= ARGUMENT VI. 
. The Defenders of the Efficacay of Second Cauſes, commonly alledge the following Paſſages to | 
ſupport their Opinion. Let the Earth bring forth Graſs : Let the Waters briag forth the moving Creg- Get. 1, 
ture that bath Life, aud Fowl that may fig, &c. Thereforggthe Uarth aud Water, by the Word of 
God, receiv'd the Power of producing Plants, and Animals. Aiterwards God Commanded the 
Fowls and Fiſhes to multiply, Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the Waters in the Seas, and let Fowl 
multiply im the Earth, Therefore he gave them a Power of begetting their like. | 

Our Saviour in the fourth Chapter of St. Mark ſays, the Seed which falls on good Ground, brings 
forth Fruit an Hundred-fold, and that the Earth bringeth forth Fruits of ber ſelf, firjÞ the blade then the 
Eay, after that the full Corn in the Ear, Laſtly, 1t is written in tne Book of Wiſdom, that the Fire 


had as it were forgotren it's ſtrength to Burn, in favour of the People of God. Ir is therefore cer- 
tain from the Old and New Teſtament, that Second Cauſes have an Active Force. 


ANSWER. 


{ anſwer, that in Holy-Wrir thereare many Paſſages which aſcribe to God the pretended Effica- 
cy of Second Cauſes, ſome of which are theſe. I am the Lord that maketh ALL T HINGS, that 1.44. 24. 
ftretcheth forth the Heavens ALONE, that ſpreadeth abroad the Earth by e HY SEL F. Thine J9Þ 10. 8. 
hands have made me and faſhon'd ime * togetber round about, Is ml 
I cannot tell how you came imto my Wornb, It was not I that form'd the Members of every one of , w1acc. 
you. But doubtleſs the Creator of the World who form 4 the Generation of Man, &c. Seeing he giveth to Ch, 7. v 
Life, and breath, and all things. He cauſeth Graſs to grow for the Cattle, and Herb for the ſervice of 22, 23: 
_ me he may bring forth food out of the Earth, There are infinite ſuch like Paſſages, but let oy 
theſe ſuffice. E104; 
_ When an Author ſeems to Contradict himſelf : And Natural Equity, or a ſtronger Reaſon obliges wo” 
us to reconcile him to himſelf ; methinks we have an infallible Rule to diſcover his true Opinton, For 
we need but obſerve, when he ſpeaks according to his own Zight, and when after Common Opinton, 
When a Man Accommodates himſelf to the vulgar way of ſpeaking, that 1s no ſure fign he is of 
their Opinion, But when he ſays poſitively the contrary to what Cuſtom Authoriſes, though he 
fay it but once,we have Reaſon to conclude it his judgement, provided we know he ſpeaks ſeriouſly 
aud with Mature deliberattion. | Ts | 
For inſtance, when an Author ſpeaking of the properties of Animals, ſhall ſay an hundred times 
over, that Beaſts have ſenſe, that Dogs know their Maſter , that they Love and Fear him ; and but 
in twoor three places ſhall affirm that Beaſts are inſenſible, that Dogs arc incapable of Knowledge, 
and that they neither Love nor Fear any thing ; how ſhall we reconcile this Author to himſelf ? 
Muſt we make a Collection of all his paſſages for and againſt it ; and judge of his Opinion by the 
greater number ? If ſo, I conceive there 15 no Man to whom, for example, may be attributed this 
Opinion, That Animals have no Soul, For even the Carteſzans moſt frequently ſay, that a Dogs feels 
when he is beaten, and rarely it is that they affirm he does not feel. And although I my felf en- 
counter a vaſt multitude of prejudices in this Treatiſe, yet many paſſages may be gather'd from it, 
by which, unleſs this preſent Rule be admitted, it may be prov'd that I confirm them all, and even 
that I hold the Opinion of the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, which I am now refuting ; or it may be 
it might be concluded that the Search after Truth abounds with groſs and palpable contradictions, 
as do ſome Perſons who | fear have not Equity, and penetration enough, to ſer up for judges of 
the Works of others. | LE - | 
Holy Scripture, and Fathers, and moſt Religions Men, ſpeak oftner of ſenſible Goods, Riches, 
and Honours, in the vulgar Opinion, than by the true Ideas they have of them. Our LORD 
brings in Abrabam 1aying to the Wicked Rich Man, Son, thou haſt receiv'd thy G OO D things 
thy Life time ; that is,to ſay, Riches and Honour. What we by prejudice call Good, our Good, that 
is Gold and Silver, is {tid in Scripture, in an hundred places our Suſtenance, and Subſtance, and __ 

"= | \ | vo ENgl. POs 
2ven our honeſty, or that which Honours us, Paupertas & Honeſtas a Deo ſunt, Mult theſe ways _ —_ 
of ſpeaking us'd by the Holy Scripture, and the moſt Religions Perſons, make us believe that they q;cyes. 

* contradict themſelves, or that Riches and Honours are truly our goods, and worthy our Love and xccl, ;r 
our Reſearches? No, doubtleſs ; Becauſe the Modes of Speech, ſniting with prejudices, ſignify 14. 
nothing : And that we ſee elſewhere that Our SAVIOUR has compar'd Riches to Thorns, 

has told us, we muſt renounce them ; that they are deceitful, and that all that's great and glorious 

in the World is an abomination in the ſight ofGod. Therefore we muſt not heap together the 

Paſſages of Scripture or the Fathers, to judge of their Opinions by the greater number, unleſs we 

will attribute to them every Moment, the moſt irrational prejudices in the World, 

' This being ſuppos'd, *tis plain that Holy Scripture ſays poſitively, "tis God that makes all 

2ven to the Graſs of the Field, that arrays the Lillies with ſuch Ornaments as CHRIST pre- 

ters before thoſe of Solomon in all his Glory. ?Tis not only two or three, but innumerable Paſſages, 
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that Attribute to God the pretended Efficacy of Second Cauſes; and overthrow the Nature of tire 
Peripateticks, Es To Lane a | "In 

Beſides,we are inclin'd as it were by a kind of Natural prejudice not to think on God,in Ordinary 
Effefts. And to attribute force and Efficacy to Second Cauſes, for the generality none but Mira- 
culous Effe&s can make us think on God as the Aurhor ; and the ſenſible impreſſion engages us 2n 
the Opinion of Second Cauſes. The Philoſophers hold this Opinion, becauſe, ſay tliey, the Serſes 
evince it, Which is their miglitieſt Argument, Laſtly, this Opinion is receiv'd by all that follow 
the judgment of their Senſes. The Language is accommodated to this prejudice, and "tis as com- 
monly faid, That Fire has a Power to Burn, as that Silver and Gold are a Man's Goods, Where- 
fore thoſe Paſlages which the Scripture or Fathers afford us for the Efficacy of Second Caules, 
prove no more than thoſe; That an Ambitious orCovetous Perſon wouid chooſe for the vindication 
of his Behaviour. But we are not to ſay ſo of thoſe Expreſſions that may be brought for the proof of 

* God's Working all in all. For ſince this Opinion is repugnant to prejudice, the Pallages that aſſert 

It, are to be interpreted in their utmoſt Rigour : For the ſame Reaſon that we are to conclude it 

' the Sentiment of a Carteſian, that Beaſts are Inſenſible, though he ſhould fay it but now and then, 

and ſhould conſtantly in common Diſcourſe ſay the contrary ; as that they Feel, Sce, and Hear, 

| In the firſt Chapter of Geneſis, God Commands the Earth to produce Plants, and Animals, and 

Orders the Waters to bring forth Fiſh, and Conſequently ſay the Peripateticks the Water and Earth, 
were indu'd with a competent Yirtue, to produce theſe Effects, : - 

[ cannot ſee the certainty of this concluſion ; nor any neceſſity'of admitting this conſequence, 
though we were oblig*d to explain this Chapter by it felf, without recourſe to other pallages of 
Scripture. This method of expounding the Creation, is adapted to our way of conceiving things, 
and ſo there is no neceſſity of our taking it Literally, nor ought we to lay 1t as a Foundation to our 
prejudices. Since we ſee Animals, and Plants on the Earth, Fowls inhabiting the Air, and Fiſhes 
living in the Water, God, to let us underſtand, that his Order conſtituted them 1n .thele Places, 
produc'd them therein. From the Earth he form'd Animals, and Plants, not that the Earth was 
capable of Generating, or as if God had to that intent given it a force, ary Vertue which it retains 
till now ; (For we are ſufficiently agreed that the Earth does nor Procreate Horſes and Oxen,) but 
becauſe out. of the Earth the Bodies of Animals were fornd, as is {aid 1n the following Chapter. 

Gen.2.10, Out of the ground the Lerd form'd every Beaſt of the field, and every For! of the Air, The Animals 
were form'd out of the gound, (formatis de humo animantibus, ſays the Vuigar Latin) and not pro- 
duc'd by it, Therefore when Moſes had related how Beaſts and Fiſh were produc'd by Vertne of 
the Command which God gave the Earth and Water to produce them, he adds that it was God 

Ch. 1.21. that made them, leſt we ſhould attribute their ProduQion to the Earth and Water, And God 
CREATED great Whales , and every living Creature that moveth, which the W ATERS 
BROUGHT FORT H abundantly after their kind , | and every winged Fowl after bis kind, 
and a little lower , after he had ſpoken of the formation of Animals, he adjoyns, And G OD 
e1 ADE the Beaſt of the Earth after his kind, and Cattel after their kind, and every thing that creepe 
&h on the Earth after bis kind, | 

But *tis obſervable, by the way, That what the Vulgar Tranſlates, Producant aque reptile anime 
viventis, © volatile ſuper terram, and our Engliſh, Let the Water bring forth abundantly the moving 
Creature that hath Lyfe. and Fowl that may fly above the Earth, the Hebrew has it Volatile VYOLITET, 
Let the Fowl fly above the Earth» Which diſtinction ſhows, as is evident from the fore-cited 
paſſage of the next Chapter, that Fowls were not produc'd from the Water, and that it was not 
Aoſes's deſign to prove that the Waters were truly empower'd to produceFiſh and Fowl, but only to 
denote the reſpedtve place deſign'd for each, by the Order of God, whether to live, or to be pro= 
duc'd in ; Et volatile VOLITET ſuper Terram, For commonly when we ſay that the Earth 
produces Trees, and Plants, we only mean to ſignifie that it furniſhes Water, and Salts, which are 
neceſſary to the Germination, and increale of Seeds, But I dwell no longer on the Explication of 
theſe Scripture Paſſages, which Literally taken, make for Second Cauſes : For we are ſo far from 
berng oblig'd, that it is ſometimes dangerous to take Expreſſions in the Zetter, which are founded 
on common Opinion, by which the Language is form'd. For the vulgar part of Men ſpeak of all 
things according to the Impfeſſions of Senſe, and the Prejudices of Infancy. 

The ſame Reaſon which conſtrains us to interpret Literally ſuch Scripture Paſlages, as dire&ly 
oppoſe Prejudices, gives us Reaſon to believe the Fathers never deſign'd ex propo/zto, to maintain the 
Etficacy of Second Cauſes, or the Nature of Ariſtotle, For though they often ſpeak in a manner 
that countenances Prejudices, and the Judgments of Senſe, yet they ſometimes ſo explain them- 
ſelves, as to manifeſt the diſpoſition of their Mind and Heart. Sr. Auſtin, for inſtance, gives us 

_ ſufficiently to underſtand, That he believed the Hill of God, to be the Force and Nature of every 

0nni, Thing, when he ſpeaks thus, We are wont to ſay, but not truly, that Prodigics are againſt Nature ; For 
quippe por- the Nature of every Creature being but the Will of the Creator ; How can that which is done by the Will 
rents con- of God be contrary to Nature ? Miracles therefore and Prodigies are not againſt Nature, but againſt what 


tra Natu - . 
Yam dici. We know of it, 


--18 eſſe, ſed non ſunt. Quomodo enim eſt contra naturam, quod Dei fit voluntate ? Cum voluntas tanti utique creatoris condite rei-cujuſque nas 


tura fit ? Portentum ergo fit non contra, naturam, ſed contra quam eſt nota natura. S, Aug, de Civita. Be.i 1,21. 6. 8. 


 *Tis true, St. Auſtin ſpeaks in ſeveral places according to Prejudices : But 1 affirm that that 1s no 
« Argument ; for we are not Literally to explain, but thoſe Expreſſions which are contrary to them; 
for which 1 have given the Reaſons. . | if 
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Tf St, Auſtin in his Works, had faid nothing againſt the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, but had al- 
ways favour'd this Opinion, his Authority might be made uſe of to confirm it. But if it ſhould not 
appear that he had intluſtriouſly examin'd that Queſtion, we might ſtill have reaſon to think he had 
no ſettled and reſolv'd Opinion about the Subje&, but was, it may be, drawn by the Impreſſion of 
the Senſes inconſiderately to believe a thing which no Man would doubt of, before he had carefully 
examin'd It, 
"Tis certain for example that St. Auſtin always ſpeaks of Beaſts, as if they had a Soul, I ſay not a 
Corporeal Soul ; for that Holy Father too well knew the diſtin&ion of the Soul and Body, to think 
_ there were Corporeal Sonls ; I ſay a Spiritnal Soul, for Matter is incapable of Senſe. And yet it 
would ſeem, methinks, more reaſonable, to employ the Authority of St. Auſtin to prove that 
Beaſts have not a Soul, than to prove they have. For from the Principles which he has carefully 
examin'd, and ſtrongly eſtabliſh'd, it manifeſtly follows they have none, as is ſhown by Ambroſrs 
Vidor, in his Sixth Volume ot Chri/t:an Philoſophy, But the Opinion that Beaſts have a Soul, and 
are ſenſible of Pain when we ſtrike them, being conſonant to Prejudices, (for there is no Child but 
believes ir; ) we have ſtill reaſon to believe that he ſpeaks. according to Cuſtom and Vulgar Opini- 
on ; and that if he had ſeriouſly examin'd the Queſtion, and once began to doubt and make reflexi- 
on, he would never have ſaid a thing ſo contrary to his Principles, 


according to him, Pain is the greateſt Evil, and Beafts ſuffer it, That the more Noble cannot have the icls Noble 
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Some of 
St. Auſtin”; 
Principles 
are theſe, 
What has 
never ſin- 
ned, can 
not ſuffer 
evil. Bur 


tor its end. 
But with him the Soul of Beaſts is Spiritual, and more Noble than the Body, and yet has no other End. That what 1s Spiritual! 


15 Immortal, yet the Soul of Beaſts, though Spiritual, is ſubje& to Death. Many ſuchlike Principles there are in his Works, where: 


by it may be concluded, That Beafts have no ſuch Spiritual Soul as he admits in them, 


And thus, though all the Fathers had conſtantly favour'd the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, yet, it 
may Be, no regard were due to their Opinion, unleſs it appear*d that they had carefully Examin'd 
the Queſtion, and that their Aſſertions, were not the reſults of common Speech, which 15 form'd 
2nd founded upon Prejudices. But the caſe is certainly quite contrary ; for the Fathers, and ſuch 
as were moſt Holy, and beſt acquainted with Religion, have commonly manifeſted in ſome places 
or other of their Works, what was their Diſpoſition of Mind and Heart, in reference to the pre- 
ſent Queſtion. | 7 


The moſt Underſtanding, and indeed the greateſt number of Divines, ſeeing that on one hand 


the Holy Scripture was repugnant to the Efficacy of Second Canſes, and on the other, that the 
Impreſſion of the Senſes, the publick Vote, and eſpecially Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, Which was had ir 
veneration by the Learned, eſtabliſhir-: For Ariſtotle believ'd God unconcern'd in the particulars 
of Sublunary TranſaQions ;, That that change was below his Majeſty, and that Nature which he 
ſuppoſes in all Bodies, ſuffic'd to produce all that was done below. The Divines, I ſay, have fo 
equally balanc'd theſe Two, as to reconcile Faith with Heathen Philoſophy, Reaſon with Senſe , and 
to make Second Cauſes ineffedive without the additional concourſe of God Almighty. But becauſe 
that immediate concourſe, whereby God aQts jointly with Second Cauſes includes great difficulties; 
ſome Philoſophers have rejected it, pretending that in Order to their Acting, there needs no more 
than that God ſhould continue to them their Vertue he endow'd them with in their Creation. And 
ſince this Opinion is exa&tly agreeable with Prejudice, becauſe of the inſenſible Operation of God, 
in Second Canſes, it is commonly embrac'd by the vulgar ſort of Men, and ſuch as have more ſty- 
died Ancient Naturaliſts and Phyſacians, than Theology and Truth. Moſt are of Opinion that God 
created all things at firſt, and gave then all the Qualities and Faculties that were neceſſary to their 
preſervation ; that he has, for example, given the firſt Motion of Matter , and left it afterwards 
to it ſelf, to produce, by the Communication of its Motions that admirable variety of Forms we 
ſee. 'Tis Ordinarily ſuppos'd that Bodies can move one another ; and this is ſaid to be Mr, des 
Cartes's Opinion, though he ſpeaks exprefly againſt it, in the Thirty Sixth and Seventh Articles of 
the Second Part of his Philoſophical Principles. Since Men muſt unavoidably acknowledge that the 
Creatures depend on God, they leſſen and abridge, as much as poſſible, that dependance, whether 
out of a ſecret Averſion to God, or a ſtrange and wretched ſtupidity and inſenſibllity to his Ope- 
ration. But whereas this Opinion is receiv'd but by thoſe who have not much ſtudied Religion,and 
have preferr'd their Senſes to their Reaſon, and Arrſtotle's Authority to that of Holy Writ .,, we 
have no reaſon to fear its making way into the Mind of thoſe, who have any Love for Truth 
and Religion; for provided a Man ferionſly examin'd it, he muſt needs diſcover its fallity. 
But the Opinion of God's Immediate Concourſe to every Action of Second Cauſes, ſeems to 
accord with thoſe Paiſages of Scripture, which often attribute the ſame Effect, both to G OD and 
the Creature. _ — n 

We mult conſider then, that there are places in Scripture, where 'tis ſaid that God is the. only 
Agent : I am the Lord that maketh all things , that ſtretcheth forth the Heavens alone, that ſpread- 
eth- abroad the Earth by my ſelf. Ego ſum Dominus, ſays Iſaiah, factens O M N 1 A, Extendens c&- 


los SOLUS, ſftabiliens Terram, @& NUL LUS Mecum, A Mother Animated with the Spirit 22, & 23. 


of God, tells her Children, it was not. her that form'd them, I cannot tell how you came into my 
Womb : For I neither gave you Breath nor Life, neither was it 1 that forn'd the Members of eVe- 
ry one of you : But doubileſs the Creator of the World, &c. Neſcio qualiter 34 utero meo apparuiſtts 
{[ingulorum membra NON EGO IPSA COMPEGI, ſed munai Creaior, She does not ſay 


Ch. 44. 
bags 


2 Mac. 7. 


7 Sol & homo 
generant 


with Ariſtotle, and the School of the Peripateticks that to her, and the Sun, they ow'd their Birth; * HOTEY 

| but to the Creator of the Univerſe, Which Opinion that God only Works, and forms Children Ariit. 2h, 

'n their Mothers Womb, not being conformable to Prejudice and Common Opinion ; Theſe Sen- = L 2. 
| | T "Tences ** ** 
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See St. 74, tences according to the pre-eſtabliſh'd Principle, muſt be explain'd in the Literal Senſe. But on 
upon the the contrary, the Notion of Second Cauſes falling in with the vulgar Opinion, and being Svited 


ext, 


U, Suarez 
L. 1.de con- 
curſu Dei 
cum V011un- 


t42te, 


to the ſenſible impreſſion ; the Paſſages which expreſly make for the ſeparate Efficacy of Second 
Cauſes, muſt be reckon'd invalid when compar*d with the former. Concourſe therefore 1s inſuffi- 
cient to reconcile the different Texts of Scripture ; and all Force, Power and Efficacy muſt be aſ- 
crib'd to God. : | 
But though the immediate concurrence of God with Second Cauſes, were fit to accommodate the 
diſagreeing paſlages of Holy Writ, yet after all it is a queſtion whether it ought to be admitted, For 
the Sacred Books were not compos'd for the Theologilts of theſe times, but for the People of the 
Jews, $9 that if this People had not underſtanding, or Subtilty enough, to imagine a Concourſe, 
ſuch as is admitted in School- D:vimity, and to agree to a thing which the greateſt Divines are hard 
put to, to explain, it follows, if I miſtake not, that the Holy Scripture which Attributes to God, 
and even to God alone, the production and preſervation of all things, would have betray'd them 
into Error, And the Holy Pen-Men had ſtood chargeable with writing not only in an unintelligt- 


ble, but deceittul Language. For 1n faying that God Work'd all, they would have deſign'd no 


more than that God aſſiſted to all things with his concourſe, which was not probably jo mnch as 
thought on by the Jews; Thoſe amongſt them, who were not very great Pkilofophers, believing, 
that God Work'd all, and not that he conraurr'd to all, 

But that we may paſs a more certain judgement about this Concourſe, it would b2 requiſite to ex- 
plain with care the different Hypotheſes of the School-Men upon it. For beſides, thoſe impene- 
trable Clouds, and Obſcvrities which involve all the Opinions, that cannot be explain'd and de- 
tended without looſe and indefinite Terms ; there are upon this Matter fo great a variety of Opi- 
nions, that 1t, would be no hard Matter to diſcover the cavſe of them. But I delign not to engage 
1G adiſcullion that would be fo wearifom to my ſelf as well as the greateſt part of Readers : On the 
contrary, I had rather try to ſhow that my Opinions may in ſome thing accord with thoſe of the 
greater number of Scholaitick Divines, though I cannot but ſay their Language looks very Ambt- 
£u0Us and contusd. To explain my ſel. 

[ am of Opinton, as I have ſaid elſewhere, that Bodies for exaraple have no Force to move them- 
ielves, and that therefore their moving force 1s nothing but the Action of God ; or not to make 
ule of a Term which has no diſtin& import, their moving force is nothing but the Hillof God, al- 
ways neceſlarily Efficactous, which ſucceſſtocly preſerves them in different Places, For I believe not 
that God Createsany particular Beings, to make the moving force of Bodies; not only becauſe 1 
have no Idea of ſuch a kind of Being, nor ſee how they could move Bodies : But alſo becauſe theſe 
Beings themielves would have need of others to move them, and ſo 7 mfinitum, For none but 
God is truely Imoveable, and Mover altogether. 

Which being ſo, when a Body ſtrikes, and moves another, I may ſay that it Acts by the Con- 
currence of God,and that this Concurrence is not diſtin& from its own Action, For a Body meeting 
another moves it, by its Action, or its moving force, which at bottom 1s nothing but the W:ll of 
God preſerving the Body ſucceſlively in different Places, the tranſlation of a Body being not it's 
Adtion, or moving force, but the Effet of it. Almoſt all Divines ſay too, that the Action of Se- 
cond Cauſes 15 not different from that of God's Concurrence with them. For though they have a 
various Meaning, yet they ſuppoſe that God Acts in the Creatures by the ſame AQton as the Grea- 
tures, And they are oblig'd, if I miſtake not, thus to ſpeak: For if the Creatures Acted by an 
Adctio: which God Work'd not inthem, their Action, conlider'd as ſuch, wonld no doubt , be 
indeperideiit, But they acknowledge, as It becomes them, that the Creatures depend immediately 
91 God, not only as to their Beimg, but likewiſe as to their Operation. 

So {ikewile, in point of free Cauſes, I believe that God inceſſantly gives the Mind an Impreſſion 
towards Good in General, and that he moreover determines this Impreſſion towards particular 
Good:, by the Idea's or Senfations that he gives us, as I have explain'd in the firſt Illuſtration ; 
which is the ſame with whar the Divines intend, by affirming, That God moves, and prevents our 
Wills. Thus the Force which puts our Minds in Motion, 1s the Will of God, which Animates us, 
and incliaes us towards Good. For God Creates not Beings to conſtitute the moving 'force of 
Minds, for the ſame Reajon that he Creates none to be the moving torce of Bodies. The Wills of 
God heing of themſelves Efficactous, He nced but W:ilH, todo, And we onght not to multiply 
Beings without neceſſity, Belides, whatever is real in the determinations of our” Motions, pro- 
ceceds likewiſe from the Action of God in us, as appears from the firft lilnſtration. But all we A& 
or produce, is by our Wills, that is, by the Impreſſion of the Will of God, which is our moving 
force. For our Wills are Efficacious no farther than they are of God, as mov'd Bodies impel not 
others, but in as much as they have a moving force that rranſJates them ; which is no ether than 
the Will of God, which Creates or preſerves them ſucceſlively in diſſerent places. Therefore we 
ACt no otherwiſe than by the Concourſe of God ;, and our Action conlider'd as Efficaciovs, and ca- 
pable of producing any Effet, differs not from his, but is, as ſay moſt Divines, the ſelf ſame Acti- 
on, eadem numero ati. | 

Now all the Changes which arrive in the World have no other Natural Canſe, than the Motions 
of Bodies, and Yolitions of Minds. For, Firſt, by the General Laws of the Communications of Mo- 
tions, the inviſible Bodies which ſurround the viſible, produce, by their various Motions, all theſe 
divers Changes, whoſe Cauſe is not apparent, And, Secondly, by the Laws of Union of our Soul 
and Body, when circumambient Bodies Act upon our own, they produce in our Sonl a mul:iplicity 
of Senfatims, Idea's, and Paſſions, Thirdly, Our Mind, by its Voiitions, produces in it felt Dn 
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different 1dca's ; for they are our Volitions, which as Natural Cauſes intend, and Modifie our Mind : 
Their Efiicacy, nevertheleſs, proceeds from the Laws which God. has eſtabliſh'd. And, Laſtly, 
' When our Soul acts upon our Body, ſhe produces ſeveral Changes in it , by vertue of the Laws of 
*her Union with ir ; and by means of our Body ſhe effects in thoſe about it abundance of Changes, by 
vertue of the Laws of Communication of Motions. So that the Motions of Bodies and the -Yolitions 
of Minds, arc the only Natural, or Occaſional Cauſes of Natural Effe&s, which no Man will deny 
who uſes any Attention ; ſuppoting only, he be not prepoſleſt by thoſe who underſtand not what: 
they ſay, who fancy perpetually to themſelves ſuch Beings as they have no clear Idea's of, and who 
_ offer to explain things which they do not underſtand, by others abſolutely incomprehenſible. Thus 
having ſhown that God by his Concourſe, or rather by his Efficacious Will, p:rforms whatever is SIE t 
done þy the Motions of Bodies, and the Wills of Minds, as Natural or Occaicnal Cauſcs,it appears | | 
that God does every thing by the ſame Action of the Creature. Not that the Creatures have of 
themſelves any Efficacious Action, but that the Power of God 13 in a manner Communicated to 
them, by the Natural Laws which God has eftabli{d on their account. 
This then 1s all that I can do to reconcile my Thovghts to the Opinion of thoſe Divines, who 
defend the neceſlicy of immediate Concourſe, aud hold that God does All in all thinzs by an Action 
no ways diftering from the Creatures, For, as to tve reſt of the Divines,, 1 think their Opinions Durand. 
utterly indefenſible, and eſpecially that of Durandus, together w:ti) the Sentiments of ſome of the in 2dift, 
Ancients, refuted by St. Auſtin, who abſolntely denicd the neceſſity oi God's Concurrence, pre- 53.5" = | 
tending, that Second Canſes did all things by the Power which God in their Creation gave them, 5 pe ; 
For though this Opinion be leſs intricate and perplex'd , than that of other Divines, yet to me It ,/lireram 
ſeems ſo repugnant to Scripture, and ſo ſuitable to Prejudices, to ſay no worie of if, thit I think 1. 5, 29. 
it altogetner unwarrantable 
I confeſs that the Schoolk-Men, who make God's immediate concourſe to be the {ame Action with 
that of the Creatures, do not perfectly :gree with my Explication ; and all thoſe that I have read,- 1» 4 FSenr. 
except Biel and Cardinal d' Ailly, are of Opinion , That the Efficacy which produces Effects pro- Pl x | 
ceeds from the Second Caule as well as the Firit, Bur as I make It indiſpenſable for me to ſpeak |* oe x ' 
nothing bur what | clearly conceive, and always to take the ſide that beſt comports with Religion, © ; 
I think I am not liable to blame, for deferiing an Opinion which to many Men {cems {till more in- 
conceiveable, as they ſtrive more to comprehend it; and for eſtabliſhing anoth-r, which agrees 
_ perfectly notonly with Reaſon, but alſo with the Sacredneſs of our Religion, and Chriſtian Aforality, 
which is a Truth already prov'd in the Chapter that's the Subject of theſe Reflexions. However 
"tis not inconvenient to ſay ſomething to it, that I may fully verifie what I have {atd upon the pre- 
{ent Queſtion, 
Both Reaſon and Religion evince, That God will be Lov'd, and rever'd by his Creatures : Zov'd 
as Good, and Rever'd as Power, Which is ſuch a Truth as it would be Imptety and Madneſs to 
doubt of, To love God, as he requires and deſerves, we muſt, according to the Fir{t Command- « gygp , 
ment, both of the Law and Goſpel, and by Reaſon it ſelf, as 1 have * ſomewhere ſhown, Love Him c. 1. 
with all our Strength, or with the whole extent of our Loving Capacity. ' *Tis not ſuſficient to pre- | 
fer Him before all things, unleſs we moreover Love Him 77 all things. For otherwiſe our Love is pes | 
not ſo perfeC as it ought to be, and we return not to God all the Love that he gives us, and gives | 
us only for Himſelf, in whom every one of His Actions Center. | 
So to render to God all the Reverence that is due to Him ; £15 not. enough to adore Him, as the 
Supreme Power, and fear Him more than His Creatures ; we muſt likewiſe fear and adore Him in 
all His Creatures; all our reſpe&s muſt perpetually tend towards Him, to whom alone Honour and : 
Glory are to be aſcrib'd : Which is what God Commands us in theſe Words : Thou ſhalt Love the Deut, c. 5. | 
Lord thy God, with all thy Heart, and with all thy Soul, and with all thy Strength. And in theſe : |; 
Thou ſhalt fear the Lord thy God, and Him only ſhalt thou ſerve, Thus the Philoſophy that convinces 
us that the Efficacy of Second Cauſes is a Fid#ion of the Mind, that the Nature of Ariſtotle, and ſome 
other Philoſophers, is a Chimera, that none but Gol 1s Strong and Powertul enough, not only to 
AR on our Soul, but even to give the leaſt Motion to Matter, This Philoiophy, I tay , perfeiy | 
Accommotares with Religion, whoſe end is to Unite us to God in the ſtricteſt Bonds, .Þ 
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'Tis Cuſtomary with vs to Zove only thoſe things which are capable of doing us ſome Geoos, 
This Philoſophy therefore Authoriſes only the Love of God,and Condemns the Love ctevery thing 
elſe. We onght to fear nothing but. what is able to do us ſome Evil, Therefore this Philoſophy 
approves the fear of God, and abſolutely Condemns all other : Thus it juſtifies all the juſt and 
Reaſonable Motions of our Soul, and Condemns all thoſe that are contrary to Reaion and Religion : 
For we can never juſtifie the Love of Riches, the defire of Greatne!s, the Extravagance of De- 
bauchery by this Philoſorhy, by the Principles whereof, the Love tor Bodies 1s abſurd and ridt- 
culous. 

'Tis an indiſputable Truth, *tis a Natural Opinion, *tis even a Common Notton that we ought 
to Love the cauſe of our Pleaſure, and to Love it proportionably to the Felicity 1t either Actually | 
does, or is able to poſſeſs us with. ? Tis not only juſt, but as it were neceſſary that the cauſe of our | ; 
happineſs, ſh ould be the Objz& of our Love. Therefore this Philoſophy will teach us to Love 
God only, as being the only Cauſe of our Felicity : That ſurrounding Bodtes cannot ACt upon t94s 
we Animate ; and conſequently mach leſs upon onr Mind. That *tis not. the Sun which enlightens | 
us, and.,gives us Life and Motion : Nor that fills the Earth with Fruits, and Beautihes it with 4 
Flowers, and ſupplies us with Food and Nouriſhment. This Philoſophy feconding the Scripture, 

* teaches that *ris God alone who gives us Rain, and Regulates the Seaſons, that fills our HT mats * AG: 14. | | 
_ pee => | 008. i5., i6. | 
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Food, and on# hearts with Foy, that be alone is able to do us good z, and thereby bas given a perpetual Tejts- 
mony of what. he is ; though 1n the ages paſſed be ſuffer'd all Nations to walk in their ow ways. . Accord-- 
ing to the Language of this Philoſophy,we muſt not ſay that *tis Nature that fills us with good ; nor 
that it is * God and Nature together : But that it is God alone, ſpeaking thus without Ambiguity, 
Ergo nibil for fear of deceiving the Ignorant, For we mult diſtinQtly ackaowledge one cnſe of our happineſs, 
agis, ingr4- if we we make it the only ObjeCt of our Love. | 
—_— re negas Deo debere, ſed nature: quia nec nature Deo eft, nec Deus ſne natura, ſed ident eſt utrumque, nes diftat. Officium fs 
; quod a Seneca accepiſſes, Annao diceres te debere, vel Lucio : Non creditorem MuUNares, ſed nomen, Sen, 1. 4, de Benet, 


'Tis likewiſe an undeniable Truth, That we ought to fear things that are able to harm us, and 
to fear them,in Proportion to the Evil they can do us. But this Philoſophy teaches us that God only 
can do us evil ; that *tis he, as ſays Iſaiah, who forms the Light and creates Darkneſs , who makes 

Ia, 45. 7. Peace and creates Evil ;, and there is no Evil but what he does, as ſays the Prophet Amos. Therefore 

 Amo5.3-6. jt, js he only that is to be fear'd. We muſt not fear either Plague or War, or Famine, or our E- _ 

nemies, or even Devils themſelves : But God alone. We ought to ſhun the Sword, when we ſee 
a Blow a coming, we are to fly the Fire, and avoid a ruinous Houſe thar's ready to cruſh us ; but 
we mult not fear theſe things. We may fly from thoſe Bodies which are the Occahional or Natural 
Cauſes of Evil, but we muſt fear God as the true Cauſe of all the misfortunes of Sinners ; and 
hate only Sin which neceſſarily provokes the cauſe of our Happineſs to become the Cauſe of our 
Miſery : In a Word all the Motions of our Mind, muſt center upon God, 1ince he alone's above 
it, and the Motions of our Body may relate to the Bodies round it. This 1s what we learn from 
that Philoſophy that admits not the Efficacy of Second Cauſes. ; 

But this Efficacy being ſuppos'd, I cannot ſee but we have reaſon to fear and Love Bodies ; anJ 
that to regulate our Love by Reaſon, we need but prefer God before all things ; the Firſt and Uni- 
wcrſal, toevery S:cond and Particular Cauſe, We can ſce no need of Loving him with all our 
Strength ; Ex tota mente, ex toto corde, ex tota anima , ex totts viribus, as ſays the Scripture. 

Yet when aMan contents himſelf in preferring God to all things,and adoring him with aWorſhip, 
and a Love of Preference, without making a continual Effort to Love and Honour him in all things: 
It often fortunes that he deceives himſelf, that his Charity vaniſhes, and 1s loſt : And that he is 

| more taken up with ſen/zble than the ſupream Good, For ſhould it be demanded of the greateſt Sin- 

ners, and even lIdolaters, whether they preferr'd the univerſal to particular Cauſes, they would 
| make no ſcruple to anſwer amidſt their Debauches, Errours and Extravagance ; that they are not 
; wanting to their eſſential Duty, and that they are very ſenſible of what they owe to God. Tis ac- 
[ knowledg'd that they are deceiv'd. But take away the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, and they have no 
| probable Pretext left to juſtifie their Condu& and Behaviour; whilſt if it be granted them,they will 


think and Diſcourſe with themſelves in the following manner, when blinded by their Paſſions, and 
f attentive to the Teſtimony of their'Senſes. 


[| am made for Happineſs : Neitheir canI, nor indeed ought I, to ſuperſede my Love and Re 
* ſpec, for whatever can be the Cauſe of my Felicity : Why then muſt not I Love and reſpect 
** ſenſible ObjeQs, if they be the true Cauſes of the Happineſs I find in their Enjoyment ? I acknow- 
| <* ledge the Sovereign Being as only worthy of Sovereign Worſhip, and I prefer Him before all 
, * the World, But ſince I ſee not that He requires any thing from me, 1 enjoy the Goods he 
| 


CC 


<« affords by Means of Second Cauſes, to which he has ſubjeRted me: And I pay not my Grati- 
<* tude to him, which perhaps would be to his Diſhonour., As he gives me no Bleſling, immediate- 
<« ly and by himſelf, or at leaſt without the Aſſiſtance of his Creatures, 'tis a Sign he requires not 
, <« the immediate Application of my Mind and Heart ; at leaft, that he deſires the Creatures ſhould 
l < partake with him, in the Acknowledgments and Reſentments of my Heart and Mind. Seein 
i < he has communicated Part of his Power and Glory to the Sun, has environ'd him with Splendour 
* and Majeſty, and has given him the Supremacy in all his Works ; and ſeeing from the Influence 
<« of this great Luminary, we receive all the neceſſary Bleſſings of Life; Why ſhould we not em- 
*© ploy a part of this indebted Life, 1n rejoicing in his Light, and teſtifying the Senſe we have of 
* his Greatneſs and his Benefits ? Wow'd it not be the moſt ſhameful Ingratitude, to receive- from 
** that excellent Creature abundance of all things, and yet to ſhew no Senſe of Gratitude to him 
« for them ? And ſhould we not be unſpeakably blind and ſtupid, to be unmov'd with Fear and 
** Veneration in Reſpect of him, whoſe Abſence freezes us to Death, and whoſe too near Approach 
.** can burn and deſtroy vs ? I ſay it again, that God is preferable to all things, and infinitely more 
** eſtimable than his Creatures : But we are to fear and Love his Creatures alſo. For hereby we 
*pay Legitimate Honour to their Creatour ; Merit his good Graces, and oblige him to 
* ſhower new Benefits upon us. *Tis manifeſt, he approves of the Honour that is given to his 
** Creatures ; ſince they partake of his Power, and all Power deſerves to be honour'd. But becauſe 
* Honour ought to be Proportion'd to Power,and that the Power of the Sun, and all other ſenſible 
** Objects, 1s ſuch, as derives to us all ſorts of Goods, *tis reaſonable we ſhould Honour them with 
* all our Strength, and, next to God, Conſecrate to them all our Being. 
Theſe are the Natural Reaſonings a Man would fall into, that ſhould ground upon the Prejudice 
of the Efficacy of Second Cauſes ; and probably ſuch was the Arguing of the firſt Founders of 1dola- 
try. Take here his Senſe of it, who paſſes for the moſt Learned of all the Jews : He Prefaces a 
2. Moſes 2 Treatiſe he wrote about Idolatry with theſe Words. ** In the days of Enos Men fell into, ſtrange 
Maimonid, © Illuſtons, and the Wiſe Men of that Age quite loſt their Senſe and Reaſon, Enos himſelf-was one of thoſe 
'* deluded Perſons, whoſe Errours were theſe. Since God, ſaid they, has created the Heavens and Stars to 
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| Indeed ought not to Exrirpate from Men's Minds, their Natural Inclinerion tor the rrue Cantos of 


_ connexion with Natural Effects I own that' now adays, Men are Wiſe enough to avoid thoſe 
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'* govern the World, bas conſtituted them on high , and inveſted them with Glory and Luſtre, and em- 
** ploys them in executing his Commands, *tis juſt that” we fh5u14 honour them,- and pay them our Defe- 
** rence aud Homage.. *Tis the Will of our God, -that Honous ſhould be given to. thoſe whom be has exalted 
** and enthron'd in Glory ;, as a Prince requires that . his Miniſters ſhould be bonour'd in bis Preſence, be- 
« cauſe the Honour which 15 given to them redounds to bimſelf. When once this Notion bad entred their Vide Voſs- 
* Head,they fell to building Temples in Hynour of the Stars, gave them Sacrifice and Praiſcs,aud even pro- ID. 2. 
* ſtrated themſelves before them ;, thereby imagining to purchaſe the favour of Him that created them : ay ps 
« And this was the Original of Idolatry. _ DT 26 BY- ES v- 

It is ſo Natural and juſt to have grateful Reſentments” in Proportion fo the t3onds ye receive, 
that almoſt all Nations have ador'd the Sun, becauſe they all concluded hint the Carte of the Bleſ- 
ſings they enjoy'd. And it the e/&2yptians ador'd not only the Sun and Moon, 3nd River Vie, he- 1p? aut ir- 
cauſe its overflowing caus'd the Fertility of their Country, but even the vilelt of Animals ? Dwas Henman 
{as Cicero relates) from the Emoluiment they, recciv'd from them. Therefore, as we cannot, and NET 

Wut147T O26 

their Happineſs, ?tis evident there 15 ar leaſt ſome! danger. in' aſcribiog Efficacy to Second auſes, roar Bag 
though we conjoyn the neccflity of an immediate Concourſe, which has, metninks, | know not whay witicm | 
of incomprehealible purport, and which ſtrikes 1n as an after-game to juliifie our imbib'd Prejudices, 147 ex ex 
and Ariſtotle's. Philoſophy. | x ons a CaLerent, 
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But there's no danger in ſpeaking only what we ſee, and of Attributing only to God ElFracy 5nd 


- 


Power, jince we ite nothing hut Hitz Wills, which have an abſolutely n<ceilary and 15dii; en t:le 


grols Errors of Heathens and 1dolaters ; but | fear not to ſay, our Mind is {r1il difpo#d, or rather 

our Heart is often bent like that of the Heatheas ; and that there will ever bein the World fone 

kind of [dolatry, until the Dy in which FESUS CHRIST ſhall reſtare up His Kinzdom 

to God his Father, having fir {t deſtroy'd a} Empire Dominion and Power, that God may be All in 

all, For 1s it not a kind of idolatry, to make a God of ones Beliy, as fpeaks S. Pau! ! * Is not he phil. 2, 5. 
an Idolater to the God of Riches, who labonrs Night and Day to acquire them - Is this to render * No 
to God the Worſhip we owe Him:? Is this to adore Him in Spirit and 1n Trath, to have oup Whore: 
Hearts fill'd with ſome ſeaſible Beauty, and our ' Mind ſtruck and dazied with the Luitre of. ſome 0p. 
imaginary Grandeur ? Dy EA DE EG CE a tees 
ſon, nor covetous Man, who is an Idolater, Eph. 5. 5. + + They that Worſhip him, muſt Worſhip him in Spirit and 
in Iruth, Foh. 4. 24. | £ ES 


Men fancying to themſelves, that Circumambient Bodies afford the pleaſures they enjay In the 
uſe of them, Unite to them with all the Powers of their Soul ; and thus the Principle of their Cor- 
ruption lies in the ſenſible Conviction of the Efficacy of Second Cauſes.” *Tis only Reaſon' that 


aſſures them none but God Acts in them. But beſides that, this Reaſon ſpeaks io low that is is 


ſcarce Audible, and that the Contradicting Senſes cry fo- loud, that their Clamour Stunns and 
Stupefies them, they are yet farther confirm'd in their Prejudice, by Reaſons and Arguments that 
are ſo much dangerous, as they have more External CharaQters and ſenſible marks of Truth. 

The Philoſophers, but eſpecially the Chriſtian Philoſophers, ought to wage an uninterrupted 
War with Prejudices, or the Judgements of their Senſes, and particularly thoſe of fo dangerous 
importance, as that of the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, And yet there are Men, whom I extremely 
honour, (as I have juſt Reaſon) who from I know not what Principle endeavour to confirm this 
Prejudice, and to make ſo holy, ſo pure and ſolid a Doctrine as this, which owns no other true 
Cauſe than God, paſs ſor Superſtitions aad Extravagant Opinion, They will not have us co Love _ : 
and Fear God in all things, but to Love and Fear all things with reference to God. We onghr,fay they, **- s 
to Love the Creatures, fince they are good ; to Love and reſpect our Father ; to give Honour to ;oy orgs 
our Prince and Superiours, ſince God Commads it. Nor do deny it; but 1 deny that we are to ms hoxo- 
Love the Creatures as our Goods, though they be good or perfet in theinſelves. I deny that we fr Brie 
are to pay ſervice and reſpe&t to Men as to our Maſters. Or, to explain my ſelf more clearly, | of $4 th 
ſay, we muſt not ſerve our Maſter, obey our Father, or Prince, with any other delign than to ferve ,,,,..;.. 
and obey God, S. Paul, who became all things to all Men, and was complaiſant in all things ; tor are 6- 
the Salvation of thoſe hz Preach'd to, ſpeaks thus : Servants be obedrent to them that are your Maſters, ftendimus. 
according to the fleſh, with fear and trembling, in fingleneſs of your Heart, as unto CHRIST ; not THEE: W b 
with Eye-Service, as Men pleaſers, but as the Servants of Chriſt, doing the Will of God from the Heart, **- on 
with good Will doing Service, AS TO THE LORD, AND NOT TO MEN. And ,, * 
in another Epiſtle. Wot with Eye-Service, asto MEN, but in ſungleneſs of Heart, j:armg G O D. & to. 31. 
And whatever ye do, do it Heartily, AS TO T HE LORD, and NOT UNTO ME v. mh. E. 6. 
We muſt therefore obey our Father, ſerve our Pcince, and Hononr our Superiours, AS UNTO Ole 3-22, 
GOD AND NOT UNTO MEN. Thisis manifeſt, and can have no Evil confe- 
quences : For hereby Superiours would always be more honour*d,and better ſerv*d.Bur I thin it may 
be ſaid, That a Maſter, who would be honour'd and ferv'd, as having in himſelf another Power than 
that of God, would be a Devil z and that thoſe who ſerv'd him nnder that apprehenſion would be 
Idolaters ; for Icannot refrain from believiag that all Honour and Love, that have not God tor their 
End, are Species of ldolatry. | 
Solt Deo honor & gloria, RNS 
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ILLUSTRATION 


UPON WHAT 
I have faid in the Fourth Chapter of the Second Part concerning 
Method, and elſewhere. | 
That God As always with Order, and by the ſimpleſt ways. 


p, I'S thought by ſome Perſons to be too raſh, and venturous conjeQuring, and abuſing looſe 
| and General Terms, To fay that God always Acts with Order, and by ways that are 
moſt ſimple and eaſie for the Execution of his deſigns. Wherefore it will not be an uſe- 
leſs undertaking to prove and explain this Truth, ſince 'tis of the greateſt conſequence, 

not only to the knowledge of Nature, but much more for the knowledge of Religion and Morality. 
By the Word [ God ] we underſtand an infinitely perfeft Being, whoſe Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge have no bounds, and who conſequently knows all the means by which he can execute his De- 
ſigns. Which ſupposd, I ſay , that God Atts always by the ſhorteſt means , and by the ſim- 

leſt ways. | | 
n To ks my meaning better underſtood , I take a ſenſible Example. I ſuppoſe that God Wills 
the Body A ſhould ſtrike the Body B. Since God knows all, He perfealy knows that A may 
tend to ſtrike againſt B by innumerable crooked Lines, and by but one right, Now God Wills 
only the impulſion of B by A ; and we ſuppoſe that he only Wills the Tranſlation of A to B, to 
effe& this impulſion. A: then muſt be convey'd to B by the ſhorteſt way, that.is, by a right 
Line. For if the Body A were convey?dto B by a crooked Line, that would ſhow either that the 
conveyer knew no other way, or that he purpos'd not only the Colliſion of -theſe Bodies, but 
alſo the means of making it, otherwiſe than by Relation to it, which is againſt the Suppoſition. 


There is required ſo much more Action to convey a Body from A to B, by a curv'd than by a 
right Line, as the curv'd is longer than the right. If therefore, God tranſlated A to B by a 


curv'd Line, double to the interjacent right, half of the Aftion of God would be intirely uſeleſs, 
and fo half his Aion would be produc'd without deſign and end, as well as without effec ; 
therefore 

Again, Adion in God is Will ;, therefore more Will is requir'd in God, to cauſe A to be cir- 
culary than direaly tranſlated, But we ſuppoſe that God had no Will in reſpe&t of the Motion 


of A, bur as itrelates to the Colliſion ; therefore there is not Will enough in God to move A by 
a crooked Line ; and conſequently *tis a Contradicion for A to be ſo mov'd. Thus it is a Contra- 


diction, that God ſhould not Act by the moſt ſimple ways, unleſs we ſuppoſe that God, in the 
choice of means he imploys for the executing his deſigns, has ſomething elſe in view than theſe de- 
ſigns, which is a ContradiCtion in our Suppoſition. 

When I ſay thereis more Will in God to tranſlate a Body from A toB, by a crooked Line than 
by a ſtrait ; it is not to be thence concluded, againſt the ſimplicity of God's Eſſence and Aftion. 
For it muſt be acknowledged, That 1t is not comprehenſible, how either the /2r7p!icity of an Infinite 
Being, includes all the different perfe&ions of Finite Beings ; or how his 1 continuing ever the 
ſame, and always conformable to Order, varies with reference to the different Beings it produces, and 
preſerves. I ſpeak but according to our way of conceiving things : Now, methinks, I have a moſt 
clear Conception, That when God Wills, and Creates, for Example, one cubical foot of Matter, 


He Wills another thing than when He Creates two. For nothing 1s plainer than that God could 


not Create two different things, nor know whether he Created one or two Cube-feet of Matter, 
or whether he convey'd a Body circularly or dire@ly, if there were not in His Wills ſome difference, 
in regard to Matter and its Motion, fince God ſees no otherwiſe than in Himſelf, and in his own 
Wills, all the differences of His Creatures. Now whatever that Action is in God, which relates 
to the different Beings produc'd:, or preſerv'd by Him, I call the Differences , or Augmen- 
tations and Diminutions of Will in God. And in this way of conceiving things, I ſay that God can- 
not employ more Will than is neceſſary to the executing his De/3gns, and therefore Acts always by 
the ſimpleſt ways with reference to them. = 

However 1 deny not, but it's poſlible for God to have a great number of ways equally ſimple for 
the producing the ſame effeQs, or that He may produce them by different means : But this ! ſay, 
that He always brings them to paſs, by the ways that are moſt ſimple, provided thevy.be ai; 5 the 


ſame kind ; it being a Contradidion that an Infinitely Wiſe Being, ſhould have uſeleſs or diſo:der- 


ly Wills. - 
Now 


I 
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; Now if we bring home this Principle to Morality, we ſhall ſee that thoſe enſure their Salvation, 
who ſo prepare themſelves for Grace, by Self-denial and Repentance, and an exa&t Obedience to the 
Precepts of our LORD, as that God Acting by the ſimpleſt ways, that is, in giving them but 
little additional Grace, may Operate much in them. For though God would have all Men faved, 
yet he ſhall ſave none but thoſe rhat can be ſav'd by the moſt /3mple means, which have reference to 
his great deſign of SanQifying through JESUS CHRIST, adeterminate number of Ele& 
unto his Glory ; and he will multiply the Children of Eve, till that number be fulfilld. For God's 
deſign of SanQifying vs by the ſimpleſt ways, made it neceſlary for him, after the Sin, to multiply 
the Children of Men, that he might fill #p the number of the Ele ; ſince there are a great many 
Perſons who Damn themſelves,by with-drawing from the Order of God, 
* But wheyeas God does not. Work like a Particular Cauſe, we ought not to imagine that He has, 
like us, particular Volitions for every thing He produces : For if it were ſo, it ſeems evident to 
me, That the Generation of Monſters would be impoſſible, and it would never happen that one of 
God's Works ſhould deſtroy another. And ſince God cannot have contrary Wills, we muſt have 
had recourſe with the e anichees, to a Principle of Evil, to freeze, for Example, the Fruits which 
God made to grow :. Which being ſo, ,there is, methinks, a neceſlity to conclude the eſtabliſhment 
of ſome General Laws, by which God Predeſtines and Sand#ifies hisEletin JESUS CHRIST; 
which Laws are what we call the Order of Grace, as God's General Wills, whereby he produces, and 
preſerves all things in the World, are the Order of Nature. | 

I know not but I may be miſtaken, yet I doubt not but from this Principle might be direaly 
drawn a great many Conſequences, which might reſove thoſe difficulties that have been the Cons 
troverted Subjects of ſeveral Years. But I do not think my ſelf oblig'd to deduce them ; let every 
one do it according to his Light and Abilities ; *tis more to the purpoſe to ſay nothing, than to 
ſay ſuch things as are unneceſſary to be known, and which, it may be, would be eaſier agreed to 
ſome time hereafter than at preſent. Only this I would have well underſtood, Thar the ſimpleſt 
ways to our Sanctification are Self-denial and Repentance ; or at leaſt that it be well conſider'd, 
that fince JESUS CHRIST diftinaly knows the Laws of the Order of Grace, we run con- 
tinual dangers, in not following the ways he has mark'd us out, not only by his Words, but all 
the Actions cf his Life. | | SH 
. Yer ſince we meet with ſuch particular Occurrences in the courſe of Life, as make us dubious 
which way to determine, becauſe of the contrary Reaſons that may be brought for and againſt 
certain Opinions ; It will perhaps be time well ſpent to ſhow here, by ſome particular Exam- 
ak "op much uſe may be made of the fore-going Principle, viz. That God Ads always by the 
fampleſs ways. © | | | | £ ; - 
: VIE ſuppoſe; for inſtance, that I defir'd tobe reſolv'd, whether I ought every day to ſet apart 
ſome Conſtant Times for Retiring into my ſel, for ſetting my own Weakneſs and Miſeries before 
me, and for conſidering my Obligations in the preſence of God, and praying for his Aſſiſtance, in 
Conquering my Paſſions ; or on the other hand, whether I ought to wait for the Spirit of God, 
which blows where, and when it pleaſes, to call me from my ſelf, and my Qrdinary Employments, 
to apply me unto Him. For probable Reaſons may be given both for and againſt each of theſe 
Opinions ; and Men frequently take up with probability on ſuch Occaſions, which is the Reaſon 
that Religious Perſons follow ſometimes a quite different Condu&t, and not always that which is 


the ſafeſt. BT 4 - = : | 
I conſider then, That ifI ſtay for the particular Motions of the Spirit of God, I ſhall never pray 


unleſs I receive particular Iuminations,or preventing Delights for that intent. Now theſe [llvinina- 
tions or Dele&ations, being produc'd of God by Wills more particular than are thoſe General Wills, 
which conſtitute the Order of Nature, are ſorts of Miracles. Therefore to rely upon God's Graces, 
which are not always neceſſary, is to ſuppoſe that He induces me to pray by means that are not the 
moſt ſimple, and in ſome meaſure to tempt God, : LE oy 

But if I uſe my ſelf to a Cuſtom of appearing, or endeavouring to appear in the preſence of God 
at particular Hours, the ſound of the Clock will ſuffice to remind me of my Duty, and there is no 
need that God ſhould by a particular will inſpire me with the Thoughts of Prayer. The General 
Laws of Union of my Body and Soul, will make me think of my Duty, when the time I have ap- 
pointed for it, by ſome ſenſible Notice makes it ſelf remarkable. EE 

But. as Self -Exatnination and Prayer are neceſſary, and as we cannot pray without having at leaſt 
the Thoughts of it ; and as wecannot have the Thoughts of 1t, unleſs God gives them, it is ſome 
advance to Salvation to have theſe Thoughts without obl;ging God to give them us by particular 
Wills, or kinds of Miracles. It is poſſibly the want of this firſt Thought of praying and conſidering 
their Obligation before God, which is the Origine of the Blindneſs and Deluſion of many Men, 
__and conſequently of their Eternal Damnation. For God Acting always by the /;mpleſt means,ought 
not by particularWills to give them thoſeThoughts which they might have obtain'd by vertue of his 
general Wills, if they had once accuſtom'd themſelves, to pray regularly at particular Hours, 
Therefore, as God Wills the Saving all Men by the /ampleſt ways, it 1s evident we ought, as much 
as poſſible, to make the Order of Nature ſubſervient to that of Grace, and to reconcile, as I may 
fay, God's Wills together, by regulating a time which may ſupply us at leaſt with the Thoughts 
of Prayer. a; D 
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For theſe Reaſons, probably, God Commanded, heretofore, the Jews to write His Comtand- 
ments upon the Doors of their Houſes, and conſtantly to carry fome ſenſible Marks that might put 
them in Mind of them ; which remitted God his particular Will, if 1 may fo ſpeak, of inſpiring 
them with theſe Thoughts. For Miracles of Grace were extremely rare among the Jews, the time 


being not yet fullfill'd when God was to engrave his Law, and infuſe his Spirit, and his Charity in 


the heart of Men, | HO 

I acknowledge that all things we can do, by meer Natural ſtrength, are inſufficient to fit us me- 
ritoriouſly for Grace, without which all the exteriour ſhow of Religion can but feed and cheriſh our 
Pride and'Self-Love. The Phariſees were Vain-Glorious upon their carrying the ſen/sble ſigns and me- 
moratives of the Law of God,as our Saviour reproves them; and Chriſtians often make ule of Croſſes 
and Images, out of Curioſity, of Hypocriſie, or ſome other Motive of Self-Love : Yet, ſince theſe 
things may put us in Mind of God, they may be to good purpoſe imploy'd ; becauſe we ought to 
make Nature, as far as poſſible, inſtrumental ta Grace, that God may ſerve us by the /ampleſt ways, 

For though we cannot naturally fit and diſpoſe our ſelves for Grace, yet we may often contri- 
bute to make it effeAtual, in as much as we can curb the eagerneſs of a Paſſion, by removing from 


© the Objeds that cauſe it, or by urging contrary Reaſons to thoſe of its Suggeſtion, Thoſe who 


Watch more carefully than others over the purity of their |magination, or give not ſo much way 
to be corrupted by the continual enjoyment of ſenlible Pleaſures, and Wordly Commerce, make 
Grace efficacious, by taking away that impediment and reſiſtance which it finds in others. 'In 
which ſenſe a Diſeaſe, a ſhower of Rain, or any other accident, that keeps us at home, may render 
Grace Efficacious : For ſuch a degree of Grace as would have been too weak and ineffectual for our 
reſiſting the ſenſible impreſſion ofa preſent and agreeable Object, is ſtrong enovgh to make us rejedF 
and deteſt the impure Thought, or Imagination of the ſame Object. 

This is all we need to fay to make it manifeſt, That the Connſels of the Goſpel are neceſſary, in 
Order to God's Saving us by the ſimpleſt means, For ®tis advantageous to follow them, not only 
becauſe when we follow them by the Motion of God's Spirit , they determine it by vertue of im- 
mutable Order, or of the General Laws of the Order of Grace, to increaſe in us our Love of Him : 
but alſo, becauſe the practiſing theſe Counſels, may frequently render Grace Efficacious, though 
Selt-Love be the Motive, as it may be, on many Occaſions. 
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Concerning the 
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arc; after Truth, 

Againſt the 

Accuſarion of Monſieur dela VILLE. 
In which is fhewn, That if Particular Perſons be allow'd to call in Queſtion 


the FAIT H of others, upon Conſequences well or ill drawn from their 
Principles, no Man could be ſecure from the Imputation of Hereſte. 


1OME time ago came forth a Treatiſe, whoſe very Title ſcar'd a great many, and raiſed 
much Commotion in their Minds, Many Perſons wiſh'd I would engage in the Quarrel, 
which the Author made with the Carte/zavs. For as, on One hand, Monſicur de Ia Ville, 
that was his Name, had done me the Honour to liſt me amony theſe Philoſophers, with 
what Deſign I know not ; and, on the other hand, found himſelf Diverſion, by turning me into 
Ridicule, they aſſur'd me, that if I was willing to paſs for a Raſh, Fooliſh and Zxtr,vagdnt Perſon, 
for a Viſtoniſt, and, in fine, an Heretick, yet | could not in Conſcience deſert che Cauie or Truth, 
and leave the Enemies of our Faith, the Advantages he gave thern. 

I muſt do theſe Gentlemen Juſtice, in confeſſing their Reaſons were very ſolid : But beg they 
would believe, that if I have not ſubmitted to them, *tis becauſe, there were others of a very dit- 
ferent Opinion ; which to me {cem'd likewiſe highly reaſonable, and for which indeed I had greatex, 
Inclination ; for I will not determine about the Weightineſs of their Reaſons. Beſides, as Mon- 
fjeur de 14 Ville is not very tender of Intcgrity, I foreſaw that his Work would make a greater 
Flaſh and Report, than it would do Injury to Truth. And as to my own Particular , I did not 
think he injur'd me by deſpiſing me: For, I can aſſure him, I deſpiſe my ſelf much more than he 
deſires. *Tis true my Self-Contemrt is not grounded on the ſame Ideas, as induc'd him ro treat 
me ſo faſtuouſly, as he does. But i would grant that the Reaſons I had for deſpifing my ſelf, were 
not true ; and would willingly conſent, that all my 1] Qualities were converted into thoſe he's 
pleas'd to give me, provided he'll except that one of Zeretick, or of a Perſon whole Faith defer ves 
to'be ſuſpected. 

Since | know that "tis of moſt dangerous Conſequence, to ſtir up the Paſſions of Men, efpeci- 
ally on ſuch Subjeqts as ſeem to cover from the Reproofs of Reaſon, the molt 77/21:; nud irrational - 
I thought my ſelf oblig'd to continue filent, for tear of ſupplying with freſh Fewel thoſe Heuts I 
perceiv'd in their Minds, - Bot now that this Fervency 1s abared, and that 1 cannot fee-any more 
miſchievous Events to be fear'd : I think I am bound to ſatisfy my Friends, and content my ſelf, I 
am not willing to afte& an infolent and contemptuous Silence, in Regard to Monſieur de 14 Yille. 
| tincerely confeſs, he has ſenhibly offended me : For I am neither $Stozck, nor Stupid ;, I feel whea I 
hurt,and am not aſham'd to own it. The publick Accuſation of Ferefre is not eaſfie to be born, efpecis 
ally by Ecclefgaſticks: Which though never fo unjuſt, _ not to make theFaith of the accuſed fliſpect- 
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ed, in this Age, more than any other : And no Man may be prodigal of this ſort of Reputation, | 
unleſs Charity oblige him to it, which ſeldom or never happens Pe 7 
| I have nothing, then, to anſwer to the Calumnies, where with this Author tries to blacken me, 
I ſhall not bring him before the Common Magiſtrate, to have publick Reparation made me ;, nor 
LS will I uſe any other ways permitted by Natural Law, for the Reſtitution of that which I can, in 
We”, Conſcience give up. I am all that he will have me, a Fool, a YViſzoniſt, only I am. no Heretick ; nor 
| am I ſuſpe&ed of Hereſſe at leaſt by thoſe that know me. But, | confels, I cannot avoid having my 
| Faith ſuſpected, if a Stranger may be allowed to brand me with the Name of Heretick, for Conſe- 
, quences heis pleas'd to draw from my Principles ; for 'tis not poſſible but Monſieur de 12 Yille's Book 
| | muſt have deceiv'd ſome one or other. If at preſent I am ſuſpected of Herelie, "tis a Misfortune I 
cannot help. + | ew | 
But if it be a Crime,'tis not I that have committed it,but rathz: he that draws conſequences from 
a Principle not including them. For my part 1 diſown theſe conſequences : I believe them falſe, and 
| Heretical ; andif I clearly ſaw they were diretly inferr'd from any one of my Principles, | would - 
OR forſake it ; For that Principle would be falſe, ' Truths being not contrary to one another, Sh Ik Cog 
: But be it granted that Monſieur de 1a Fille's Reaſonings were juſt, and that Heretical Conſequences - 
were perfe&ly well deduc'd from their Principle ; yet neither 1, nor many others, that he jl]-uſes, 
ſaw before he wrote his Book, that they were contain'd in it. So that his Conduct is indefenſible, © 
which way ſoever we examine it, For in fine the Articles of Faith depend not on the Quickneſs. 
and Reach of thought of any Particular Divine, as I indeavour to ſhow ; and though we ſhould be 
certain that ſome principles included impicus Conſequences, yet no Man has right to treat the Main- 
tainers of theſe principles as Hereticks. a E4 - 
* Ep. 2 E haveſeen in the Fathers, and chiefly in St. Auſtin, the * principle I have advanc'd, but never 
>. 2.28. obſerv'd Monſieur de 1a Ville's there. To me it appear'd a common Notion, that if God had A4nnij- 
Ch. 2. 57. bilated all the exten{zon in the World, all the matter, the World is made up of, would be Anniliiated, [ 
Ch.6.con- had conſulted ſeveral Perſons about it, to know whether they had the fame Idea as my ſelf of the 
Ma +45 matter, whoſe anſwers confirm'd.me in my Opinion. I concluded, tor the Reaſons 1 ſhall give 
Ch. 16, de anon, that we could no longer have any dire and Natural Demonſtration, that the Soul is diſtin- 
Tran.l. 10, guiſh'd from the Body, or that ſhe is Immortal, if that principle be laid aſide. 1 faid in the Search 
& alibi, after Truth that I did not believeany conſequence could, be inferr'd from this principle repugnant 
to Faith, which fame thing was defended in the Sorbon, before my maintaining it, in the publick 
Theſes. Nay, | proceeded to ſay, That if it were requiſite, I would explain how this Opinion might be 
reconcil'd with what the Fathers, and Councils bave left us touching our Faith,” about the myſtery of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, Laſtly, I renounc'd all Heretical Conſequences, and even the Principle, it it con- 
tain'd them, which I could not believe, nor can [ to this hour. ES | 
What ought I to ſay more, to clear my Faith from the ſvſpicion of Here/ze,even to the malicions 2 
Could 1 imagine any Man would have the boldneſs to rank St. Auſtin, and other Fathers, among the 
Calviniſts, by condemning in the Perſon of the Carteſ1ans and Gajſend:ſts, the Sentiment of that Holy 
| DodGor, as contrary to Tranſubſtantiation ? No, donhtleſs. For eicher Monſieur de 1a Yille durit 
| do it, fave in a collateral manner. St. Auſtian in an hundred places advances as undeniable, rhe 
| principle now in diſpute. He never goes to prove it, becauſe it does not appear that any Man in-his 
time doubted of it, For indeed tis a principle that ought to be look'd onas a common Notion with 
| all thoſe, who mind is not prepoſlleisd with falſe ſtudies. Whence this Father concludes, That 
f the Soul is immortal ; That ſhe 1s more noble than the Body; That ſhe is a diſtin&t ſubſtance from it- 
[ with many other like Truths of the utmoſt importance, And yet Monſieur de Ja Ville , under 
1 Part2. Ambiguous Terms,advances that this Principle 1s not to be found in St. Auſtin: He anſwers but one 
l on A ſingle paſſage of that Father*s Works, and toexplain it, makes that learn'd Man argye at an Extra- 
yagant rate. Laſtly, he oppoſes to his conſtant Doctrine, only the Book of Categories, as if he 
knew not that Book to be none of St. Auſtin's, and that it belongs rather to Logick, than to 
Phyſcks.. 4, 
L will not ſtand to prove this in particular ; for I ſee no neceſſity of anſwering Monſieur de 17 
i .. . Villes Book; And 1 deſign to keep inviolably to the reſolution I made, and have declar'd at the 
4 end of the Preface to the Second Vo], of the Search after Truth, viz. That I would anſwer none 
| of thoſe who oppos'd me before they underſtand me, or whoſe Diſcourſes gave occaſion to believe. 
| they were made from ſome other motive than the Love of Truth. As for the reſt, Iſaall indeavour 
| to content them. I have no delight in diſquieting Mens Minds, and troubling my own repoſe by 
contentious Books, or Works abſolutely uſeleſs to the diſcovery of Truth ; and only proper ta 
violate Charity , and ſcandalize our Neighbours. Andif I now put Pen to Paper, *tis becauſe E 
ought not to ſuffer my Faith to be call'd in Queſtion, and that I deſire to make it clearly underftood.. 
i That no Man is permitted to charge me with Hereſie for conſequences deducible from the Principles 
ll I have eſtabliſh'd, 
 B Which is not as if I thought it poſſible to inferr dire&ly, any Hereſie, or even Error from the 
Book concerning the Search after Truth,” 1 am ready to anſwer with Charity and Reſped&, all thoſe 
who ſhall do me the honour to make their Animadverſions without Paſſion ; and I ſhall always be 
glad to follow Truth, as ſoon as any Man can diſcover it to me. I diſown all principles from 
f which may be concluded any falſhood. But I offer to prove, That we cannot juſtly treat as Here- 
WM ticks, even obſtinate Defenders of ſuch Principles, as Divines may inferr impious Concluſions from.” 
j (provided the Embracers of theſe Principles diſown the conſequences :) Since,if it might be allow'd, 
" no Writer whatever could eſcape the lmputation of Hereſie, My proots of my atlertion are as fol- 
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low : Which I do not deduce from that which is leaſt Reaſonable in the common Opinions of Phi- 
fophers, with deſign to make them Odious, or Ridiculous ; but chooſe to take for the ſubje& of 
what I offer to prove, univerſally receiv'd Opinions, upon which the Peripateticks are ſo bold and 


preſuming, as to inſult perpetually over their Adverſaries. 

ARGUMENT 1. 
- The Peripateticks, and almoſt all Men, believe that Beaſts have Souls, and that theſe Souls are 
nobler than the Bodies which they Animate, ?Tis an Opinion receiv'd in all times, and in all Na- 
tions, that a Dog ſuffers Pain when he 1s beaten ; That he is ſuſceptible of all the Motions of the. 
Paſſions, Fear , Deſire , *Envy , Hatred, Toy, Sorrow, and even that he knows and loves 


his Maſter. Yet from this Opinion conſequences may be drawn dire&ly cppoſite to what we are 
Taught by Faith, ET 


- The firſt Conſequence oppoſite to Faith. 
That God is Unjuſt. 


;. Beaſts ſuffer Pain, and ſome of them are more miſerable than others. Now they never ſinn'd; 
or made an ill uſe of their Libirty,fince they have none : Therefore God'sUVnju/t, in Puniſhing them, 
and making them Miſerable z and unequally Miſerable, ſince they are equally Innocent. There- 
fore this Principle is falſe, That under a Righteous God, a Creature can be miſerable without deſerving 
zt ;8 Principle nevertheleſs imploy'd by St. Auſtin, to Demonſtrate Original Sin againſt the 
Pelagians, ; = On, | 

; Moreover there is this difference between the condition of Men and Beaſts, that Men after 
Death .may receive - an Happineſs which may countervail the Pains endur'd in Life. But Beaſts 
at Dezth loſe all ; they have been miſerable, and innocent, and have no Future Retribution, There- 
* = God be Juſt, yet Man may ſuffer in Order to Merit ; but if a Beaſt ſuffers, God is not 
It may be ſaid, perhaps, that God may do with the Beaſt as he thinks fit, provided he obſerves 
the Rules of Juſtice, with reſpe& to Man. But if an Angel ſhould think in like manner, that God 
could nor puniſh kim without ſome Demerits ; and that he was not oblig'd to do juſtice unto Man, 
ſhould we like that thought ? Certainly God renders Juſtice ro all his Creatures; and it the mean- 
eſt of them are liable co Miſery, they muſt needs be capable of being Criminal. 


The ſecond Conſequence contrary to Faith. 
That God Wills Diſorder, and that Nature is not corrupted. 


TheSoul of a Dog is ſubſtance more noble than the Body Animated by it. For according to St. 


$3 


Auſtin *”tis a ſpiritual Subſtance more noble than the nobleſt Body. Beſides which, reaſon demon- * De Quan- 
ſtrates that Bodies can neither X#ow, nor Zove ; and that Pleaſure, Pain, Joy, Sorrow, and the #te azi- 
orher Paſſions, cannot be Modifications of Bodies. Now 'tis believed that Dogs know, and Love Re 36 
their Maſters, and that they are ſuſceptible of Paſſions, as of Fear, Deſire , Joy and Sorrow, and 7;;, 4. 4: 
many others : The Soul of a Dog therefore is not a Body, but a Subſtance nobler than Bodies. But anims, &5 
the Soul of a Dog is made for his Body, and has no other End, or Felicity, than the enjoyment of £jus origt- 


Bodies : Therefore God makes the more noble for the leſs noble : Therefore God Wills diforder : 
Therefore Man's Nature is not corrupted : Concupiſcence is no diforder. God might make'Man 
for the enjoyment of Bodies, and ſubje& him to the Motions of Concupiſcence, &c. 

- It may be till ſaid perhaps that the Soul of Beaſts is made for Man : but *tis hard to eſcape by 
this ſubterfuge. For whether my Dog, or my Horſe, has, or has not a Soul, is indifferent to me. 
"Tis not my Horſe's Soul, which carries, or draws me, but his Body. *Tis not the Soul of a 
Chicken which nouriſhes me, but its fleſh. Now God might, and ought conſequently to create 
Horſes, to perform all their fanQtions which we need, without a Soul, if it be true that he has 
tnade them only for our uſe, Again, the Soul of an Horſe is more valuable than the nobleſt Body : 
God therefore ought not to create it for the Body of Man. Laſtly, God ought not to have given 
Souls to Flies which Swallows feed upon. Swallows are of very little uſe to Man, and they might 
have fed upon grain, as other B:rds. | mmm | 

 Whar need then of ſo innumerable a number of Souls to be Annihilated, to preſerve the Bodies 
of theſe Birds, ſince the Soul of a Fly is more worth than the Body of the perfeteſt Animal? 
W herefore in affirming that Beaſts have Souls, that is to fay, ſubſtances, more noble than Bodies, 
we deprive God of Wiſdom, make him a& without Order, deſtroy Original Sin, and conſequently 
overthrow Religion, by taking away the neceſſity of a Mediator. | 
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Innocent ; and yet for the Nouriſhment of his Body he kills Animals, and Annihil 
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The third Conſequence contrary to Faith, 


The Soul of Man is Mortal, or at leaſt the Souls of Beaſts paſs from on2 Body 


to another. 


The Soul of a Beaſt is a Subſtance diſtin@ from its Body. This Soul is Annihilated, and there- 
fore Subſtances may naturally be Annihilated. Therefore though the Soul ofMan be i Subltance 
diſtin from his Body, it may be Annihilated, when the Body is deſtroyed : And thus the Immor- 
tality of the #/umane-Soul cannot be Demonſtrated by Reaſon. Burt if It be own/d to be niolt cer'= 
tain, That no Subſtance can be naturally reduc'd to nothing, the Soul of Beaſts will ſublilt after 
Death ; and ince they have no reward to hope for , and are made for Bodies, they muſt at leatt 
paſs ont of one to another, that they may not remain uſeleſs in Nature : Which ſeems to be the 
moſt reaſonable inference, | | 

Now *tis Matter of Faith, That God is juſt and Wiſe, That he Loves not Diſorder, That Na- 
ture is corrupted, That the Soul of Man is.Immorta] and that That of Beaſts is Mortal : Be- 
cauſe indeed it is not a diſtin Subſtance from their Body, nor conſequently capable of Knowledge 
and Love, or of any Paſſions and Senſations like ours. Therefore in the Stile of Monſieur 
de Ia Ville, who condemns Men upon Conſequences that he draws from their Principles, the 
Carteſtans may juſtly charge him with a Crime, and all Mindkind beſides ,. for believing Beaſts 
have Souls, | 

Vhat would Monſicur de la Ville ſay, if in his way of proceeding we ſhould t2y him of Impiety, 
ior entertaining Opinions, from whence it might be concluded, That God is not foil, Wife, or 
Powerful , Opinions that overthrow Religion, that are oppolite to Original Sin, that take away 
the only Demonſtration Reaſon can give of the [mmortality of the Soul ? W hat would he ſay, if 
we ſhould charge him with Injuſtice and Cruelty for making innocent Sonls to ſuffer, and even for 
Annihilating them, to feed upon the Bodies which they Animate ? He is a Sinner, but they are 

ates their 
Souls, which are of greater Worth thin his Body. Yet if his. Body could not fublif: without the 
Fleſh of Animals , or if the Annihilation of a Soul ſhould render kis Body for ever immortal] : 
this Cruelty, as unjuſt as it is, might perhaps be excuſable ; But with what Pretence can he Anni- 
hilate Subſtances altogether innocent, to ſuſtain but. 2 few days a Body jufply condern'd to Death 
becauſe of Sin, 


Would he be ſo little a Philoſopher, as to excuſe himfelf upon the Cuitom of the Place he lives 


1n ? But what if his Zeal ſhould carry him into the Indies, where the inhabitants found Hofpitals 


for Beaſts ; and the Philoſophers, and the better and more genttle Part of them, are ſo charitable m 


to the {malleſt Flies, that, for fear of killing them, by Breathing, and Walking, they wear a fine 
Cloath before their Months, and fan the Ways through which they paſs ? Would he then fear to 
make innocent Souls to ſuffer, or to Annihilate them for the Preſervation of a Sinner's Body ? 
Would he not rather chule to ſubſcribe to their Opinion, -who give not Beaſts a Soul more Noble 


than their Body, or diſtin& from it z and by publiſhing this Opinion acquit himſelf of the Crimes 
of Cruelty ard Injuſtice, which Theſe People would charge upon him 


he follow'd not their Cuſtom 7 it having the ſame Principles 


This Example may ſuffice to ſhew, that we are not permitted to treat Men as Ftereticks, and 
dangerous Perſons, becauſe of Irreligious Conſequences that may be deduc'd from their Princi- 
ples, when theſe Conſequences are diſown'd by them, For though 1 think it would be an infinite] y 
harder Task, to anſwer the aforeſaid Difhiculties, than thoſe of M. de Ia Villes, yet the Carte/zans 
would be very Ridiculous, if they ſhould accuſe Monſieur de 1a Yille, and others, that were not of 
their Opinion, of lmpiety and Hereſie. *Tis only the Authority of the Church, that may decide 
about. Matters of Faith ; and the Church has not oblig'd us, and probably whatever Conſequence 
may be drawn from common Principles, never will oblige us to believe, that Dogs kave not a Soul 
more Noble than their Body, that they-know not their Maſters; that they neither fear. or deſire 


: a JE | Bn Bhs ? 
nor ſuffer any thing , becauſe It 1s not neceſſary that Chriſtians ſhould be inſtructed in theſe 
Truths, | 


ARGUMENT I 


SC 


Almoſt all Men are perſwaded, That ſenſible Objects are the true Cauſes of Pleaſure, and Pain, 


which we feel, upon their Preſence. They believe, that the Fire ſends forth that agreeable He-c 


which rejoyces us ; and that our Aliments ACt in vs, and give vs the Welcome Senfations of Tits. 
They doubt not but 'tis the Sun which makes the Fruits neceſlary for Lite, to thrive ; and that all 
ſenſible Objeds have a peculiar Vertue, by which they can do us a great deal of Good and Evil, Let 


us ſee, if from theſe Principles we cannot draw Couſequences contrary to Religion and Poinrs of 
Faith, 
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acainſt M. de la Ville: 


AC onſ-quence opp3ſte to the firſt Principle of Morality, which obliges us to loye 
God with all our Strength, and to fear none but Him. | 


: *Tis a common Notion, by. which all Men Order their Behaviour, That we ought to love, and 
fear what has Power to do us Good and Harm, to make us feel Pleaſure and Pain, to render us hap- 


_ "y 


py or miſerable ; and that this Cauſe is to be loy?d; or fear*d, proportionably to its Power of At- . 


- Ing on us. But the Fire, the Sun,- the Objedts of our Senſes,can truly At onus, and make us in ſome 
manner happy or miſerable. . This is the Principle ſuppos'd ; we may therefore Love and Fear them. 
This is the Concluſion which every one naturally makes, and is the general Principle of the corrup- 
tion of Manners. | 
_ *Tis evigent by Reaſon and by the Firſt of God's Commandments, That all the motions of our 
Soul, of Liove or Fear, Deſire or Joy, ought to tend to God; and that all the Motions of our 
Body maybe Regulated and Determin'd, by encompaſling Objets. By the Motion of our Body we 


may approach a Fruit, avqid a Blow, fly a Beaſt that's ready to devour us. But we ought to Love 
and Fear none but God ; &ll the Motions of our Soul ought to tend to Him only; we are to Love 


Him with all our ſtrength ; this is an indiſpenſible Law. We can neither Love or Fear what is be- 
low us, without diſorderiand corruption : Freely to fear a Beaſt ready to devour vs, or to fear the 
Devil; 1s to give them ſome honour ; to Love a Fruit, to delire Riches, to rejoyce in the light of 
the Sun,as if he were the true cauſe of it ; to Love even our Father,our Protector, our Friend, as if 
they were capable of doing'us good, 1s to pay them an Honour which is due to none bur God, in 
which ſenſe 1t is lawfnl to Love none. Bur we may, and ought to Love our Neighbour, by wiſt- 
ing and procuring him, as Natural or Occaſional Cauſe, all that may make him happy, and no 0- 
therwiſe. For we to Love our Brothers, not as if able to do us good, but as capable to enjoy to- 
vether with us the true Good. Theſe Truths ſeem evident to me ; but Men ſtrangely obſcure 
them, by ſuppoſing that the ſurrounding Bodies can ACt on us as True Cauſes. | 
Indeed, moſt Chriſtian Philoſophers acknowledge, That the Creatures can do nothing, unleſs 
God concur to their Action ; and that fo, ſenſible Objects being unable to At on us without 
the Efficacy of the Firſt Cauſe, muſt not be lov'd or fear'd by us, but God only, on whom they 
depend. . . x 
Which Explication makes it manifeſt, That they condemn the conſequences, which I have now 
deduCc'd from the Principle they receive : But if in imitation of Monſieur de 1a Ville's Condudt, I 
ſhould ſay *twas a ſlight and ſubterfuge of the Philoſophers, to Cloak their Impiety; if 1 ſhould 
urge them with the Crime of ſupporting Ariſtotle's Opinions, and the prejudices of Senſe, at the 
expence of their Religion ; if piercing too into the inmoſt recelles of their Heart, I ſhould 1mpute 
to them the ſecyet deſire, of debauching Men's Morals by the defence cf a Principle, which ſerves 
to juſtifie all ſorts of diſorders, and which by the conſequences I have drawn from it, overthrows 
the firſt Principle of Chriſtian Morality. Should I be thought in my Senfes whilſt 1 went to con- 


demn moſt Men as impious upon the ſtrength of the inferences 1 had dednc'd from their 
Premiſes? 


Monſieur de 1a Ville will no doubt pretend that my Conſequences are not rightly inferr'd ; but | 


pretend the ſame of his ; and to ruine them all, I need but explicate ſome Equivocal Terms, which 


I ſhall ſomerime do, if I find it neceſlary. BT, En os | 

But how will Monſieur de 1a Ville juſtifie the common Opinion of the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, 
and by what ſort of concourſe will he aſcribe to God all that is due to Him ? Will he make 
it clearly appear , that one individual A&tion is all of God, and all of the Creature ? Will he 
demonſtrate that the Power of the Creature 1s not uſeleſs, though without its Efficacy; the 
fole Aion of God would produce the ſame effe& ? Will he prove that Minds neither ought to 
Love nor Fear Bodies, though the latter .have a true Power of A&@ing on the former; and 
will he make multitudes of Converts hereupon , among thoſe whoſe Mind and Heart are 
taken up with ſenſible Qbjeas,, from a confus'd Judgment they make that theſe Objeas are 
capable of making them Happy or Miſerable ? Let him confeſs then, That if we might 


treat as Hereticks, and profane Perſons, all that hold Principles, from which Heretical 


and Impious Conſequences may be drawn, no Man what ever could fecure his Faith from being 


ſuſpected, _ rn 
ARGUMENT I... 


The Conſequence of the Principle propos 'd by Monſeur de la Ville, as a Point 
of Faith, viz. That the Efſence of Body confilts not in Extenſion. 
This negative Principle overthrows the only demonſtrative and directF-Proof 
we have of the Soul's being a diſtin Subſtance from the Body; and conſe- 
quently of her Immortality. | | X 


When this truth is receiv'd, which I preſume, with many other Perſons, to have demonſtrated ; 
- which Monſieur de 14 Ville impugns as contrary to the deciſions of the Church, viz. That the Eſ- 
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ſence of matter conſiſts in Extenſion in Length, Breadth , and Thickneſs. It 1s eaſie to comprehend 
that the Soul, or that which is capable of Thought, is a diſtin ſubſtance from the Body. For it's 
manifeſt that Extenſion, whatever Divi/ion and Motion be conceiv'd in it, can never arrive to Rea; 
ſon, Will or Senſe, Wherefore that thinking thing which is in us, 1s neceſſarily a ſubſtance diſtinct 
from our Body. Me TS TREES COD IP 

IntelleFual Notices, Politions, and Adual Senſations, are Afually Xodes of Tome ſubſtances Ex- 
;ftence, But all the Diviſions incidental to Extenſion can produce nothing but Figures : Nor all its 
various Motions, any thing but Relations of Diſtance : Therefore Extenſion is not capable of other 
Modifications, Therefore our Thought, Deſire, Senſations of Pleaſure, and Pain, are Modes of a 
Subſtances Exiſtence, which is nota Body. Therefore the Soul is diſtin from the Body, which 
being conceded, we thus demonſtrate her Immortality. | 5 Nl 2 Wl 

No ſubſtance can be Annihilated by the Ordinary ſtrength of Nature. For as nature cannot pro-' 
duce ſomething out of nothing : So.ſhe cannot. reduce ſomething into nothing. Modifications of 
Beings may be Annihilated ; Rotundity of a Body may be deſtroy'd; for that which is round may 
become ſquare. But this roundneſs is not a Being, a Thing, a Subſtance ;, but only a Relation of E- 
quality of diſtance, between the terminating parts of the Body, and that which is in the Center. 
Which relation changing, the Roundneſs is deſtroy'd, but the ſubſtance cannot be reduc'd to. no- 
thing. Nowv for the foremention'd Reaſons the Soul is not a Mode of a Body's Exiſting. There- 
fore ſhe is immortal ; and though the Body be diſſolv'd into a Thouſand parts of a different Na- 
ture, and the ſtruQure of its Organs broke to pieces, ſince the Soul conſiſts not in that ſtructure, 
nor in any other Modification of matter, tis evident that the diſſolution, and even the Annihilati- 
on of the ſubſtance of an humane Body, were that Annihilation true; could not Annikilate the 
ſubſtance of our Soul. Let us-add to this another proof of the immortality of the Soul,” grounded 
upon the ſame Principle. _ ns Eg 

Thovgh the Body cannot be reduc'd to nothing, becauſe it is a ſubſtance, it may notwithſtand- 
ing die, and all its parts may be diſſolv'd : Becauſe Extenſion is diviſible. But the Soul being a ſub- 
ſtance diſtin& from Extenſion, cannot be divided. For we cannot divide a Thought, a Deſire, 
a Senſation of Pain, or Pleaſure, as we may divide a ſquare into two or four Triangles, Therefore 
the ſubſtance of the Soul is indiſſoluble , incorruptible, and conſequently immortal, becauſe 
unextended, : 

But if Monſieur de 1a Ville ſuppoſes that the Eſfence of Body conliſts in ſomething beſides Exten- 
fion, how will he convince the Libertines that ſhe isneither material nor mortal. "They will main- 
tain, that ſomething wherein the Eſſence of Body conliſts, is capable of thinking, and that the fub- 
ſtance which thinks is the ſame with that which is extended, If Monſieur de 1a Y4/le denies it, they'll 
ſhow that he does it, without Reaſon, ſince according to his Principle,Body being ſomething elſe than 
Extenſion ; he hasno diſtin& Idea of what that can be, and conſequently cannot tell but that un- 
known thing may be capable of Thought. Does he think to convince them, by laying as he does 
in his Book, that the Eſſence of Body is to have Parts without Extenſion ? Certaialy they will not 
take his Word for it ; for finding it as hard to conceive parts without Extenſion, as indivy/able 
Atoms, or Circles, without two Semi-circles, they muſt have more deference for him, than he nas 
for God himſelf. For Monſieur de 1a Ville, in the laſt part of his Book, pretends that God him- 
ſelf cannot oblige us to belive contradiftory things, ſuch as are the Parts of a Body, without any 
Actual extenſion. 

But the Libertines on their part would not fail of probable Reaſons to confound the Soul with 
the Body. Experience, they'll ſay, teaches us, That the Body is capable of Feeling, Thinking, 
and Reaſoning. ?*Tis the Body which is ſenſible of Pleaſure, and Pain. *'Tis the Brain which 
thinks and reaſons. The weight of the Body makes heavy the Mind. Madneſs is a truediſtemper ; 
and thoſe who have moſt Wiſdom loſe it, when that part of the Brain, where it reſides, is diſeas'd, 
The Eſſences of Beings are unknown to us, and therefore Reaſon cannot diſcover of what they are 
fuſceptible. So that reaſon refers us to Experience, and Experience confounds the Soul with the 
Body, and teaches us, that this is capable of thinking : Such would be their Reaſons. . | 

And in'Truth thoſe who aſſure us, That the Eſſences of Being are unknown ; and make it Cri- 
minal for Philoſophers to demonſtrateExtenſion uo Modification of Being, but the very Eſſence of 
Matter ; would do well to conſider the miſchievous Conſequences, deducible from their Principles ; 
and not go to overthrow the only Demonſtration we have,for the Diſtin&ion between the Soul and 
Body. For, in fine, the Diſtin1on of theſe two Parts of our Selves, prov'd by clear Ideas, is the 
moſt Fruitful and neceſſary of all Truths in point of Philoſophy, and perhaps of Divinity, and Chri- 
ſt1aa Morality. But this Diſtin&ion is likewiſe exa&ly demonſtrated in many Places of the Search 
after Truth *, And I undertake to Monſieur de 1a Ville, notwithſtanding his Anſwer fraught with 
Ambiguities, Figures, and Contradidions ;, or rather, I undertake to the Libertines, for as for him, I 
believe him ſo ſetled in his Faith, as not to want ſuch ſort of Proofs. I undertake, I fay to the 
Libertines, That they will never find any Sophiſm in my Demonſtraſtion, That tis impoſlible to 
concetve t clearly and diſtinQly, without embracing it ; 2nd that all the Proofs they offer, to 
confound the Soul with the Body, are drawn from Senſes; that they are obſcure and confus'd, and 
ca never perſ{wade ſuch as Judge of things by clear and diſtin& Ideas. 

From this Principal, That the Eſſence of Body conſiſts not in Extenſion, and that the Eſſences of 
things areunknown ; I could ſtill draw many other Conſequences oppoſite to Faith ; But that is not 
neceſlary ; and I would rather, if it were poſſible, reconcile all falſe as well as true Philoſophies 
with Religion, However impious and Heretical would be the Conſequences I could deduce from 


the 


againſt M. de la Ville: 


the Opinions of Philoſophers, I ſhould think I wanted the Charity which I owe them, if I endea- 
youred to make their Faith ſnſpected. * So far am I from imitating the Condutt of Monſieur q+-14 
Ville, who leaving a Principle demonſtrated in all its Strength, and receiv'd by all Ages, lays ont 
himſelf in drawing Hererical Conſequences from it ; tho? of no uſe but to ſtrengthen the Calviniſts 

and encreaſe their Number, and ro diſturb the Faith of the Orthodox : I would, on the: contrar i 
that no one ſhould think on theſe Conſequences ; or diſown them as falſe, and wrong-inferr'd from 
the Principal. p | Es 

» All Truths hang in a Chain together ; and no falſe Principle can be held, but thoſe who are any 
thing vers'd in the Art of Reaſoning, may infer from it abundance of Conſequences repugnant to 
Religion. So that if it were permitted to blacken the Faith of others, upon Conſequences drawn 
trom Principles beliey'd by them, ſince there is no Man but Errs in ſomething, we might treat all 
the World, as Heretical. Wherefore the allowing Men to Dogmatize, and to make others Faith 
ſuſpe&ed, who are not of their Opinion, would be opening a Gap to infinite Quarrels, Schiſms 

Diſturbances, and even Civil Wars ;” and all Mankind is concern'd to look upon the Abettors of 
ſuch a Condud, _ as Slanderers and Diſturbers of the publick Peace. For, in ſhort, the different 
Parties in Religion, which are almoſt always form'd from ſuch like Conſequences, produce ſtrange 
Events in a State ; which all Hiſtories abound with. But the Liberty to Philoſophize; or to reaſon 
upon Common Notions,is not to be denied Men ; it being a Right which is as. natural to them as to 
breath. Divines ought to diſtinguiſh Theology from Philoſophy, Articles of ovr Faith from Opinions 
of Men. Truths, which GO D imparts to all Chriſtians by a vy/1ble Authority, from thoſe which 
he beftows on ſome particular Perſons, in Recompence of their Attention and induſtry, They ſhould 


not confound things that depend on fo different Principles. No Queſtion Humane Sciznces ought . 


to be made ſubſervient to Religion ; but with a Spirit of Peace and Charity ; without condemning 
one another, ſo long as we agree about Truths which the Church has determin'd : For this is the 
way for Truth to ſhine out, and all Sciences to be brought to greater and greater Perfe&ion, by 
the Addition of New Diſcoveries to the Ancient. _ 

But the Imaginations of moſt Men cannot be reconcil'd to New Diſcoveries, but even Novelty 
in Opinions, never fo advantageous to Religion, frights them ; whillt they eaſily inure themſelves 
to the falſeſt and obſcureſt Principles, provided ſfotne Ancient has advanc'd them. But when once 
theſe Principles are grown familiar, they find them ev:gent, tnough never fo obſcure : They believe 


them moſt «ſeful, though extremely dangerous ; And they are ſo well usd to ſay and hear what 


they do not conceive, and to ſlnrr a ceal Difficulty by an imaginary Diſtintion, that they are ever 
well ſatisfy'd with their falſe Idea's, and can't endure to be talkt to in a clear and diltin& Lan- 
guage ; like Men coming out of a dark Room, they are fearful of the Light, which ſtrikes too 
violently on their Eyes, and they imagine we go to blind them, when we try to diſlipate the invol- 
ving Darkneſs. 

- Thus though [| have ſhown by many Conſequences, that *tis dangerous, for Example, to main- 
tain that Beaſts have a Soul more noble than the Body; yet ſince this Opinton 1s ancient, and moſt 
Men are accuſtonrd to Believe it, whilſt the contrary bears the Character of Novelty ; Thoſe who 
judge of the Harſhneſs of Opinions rather .by the Fear they produce in the Imagination , than by 
the Evidence and Light they ſhed in the Mind, will be ſure to vote the Carte/zans Opinion danger- 
ous.; and will condemn theſe Philoſophers, as raſh and preſumptuous, rather than thoſe who make 
Bealts capable of Reaſoning. ; : 

| Let a Man but ſay in Company, with an Air of Gravity, or rather with a Look, into which the 
Imagination, ſcar'd with ſomething extraordinary, forms the Face : Really the Carteſians are ſtrange 
People ; They maintain, That Begſts have no Soul, I am afraid in a little time they will ſay as much of 
Man : And this will be enovgh toperſwade a great many, that this is a dangerous Opinion. No 
Reaſons tan prevent the Effect of this Diſcourſe upon weak Imaginations ; and unleſs there happen 
to be ſome brisk Wit, that with the gayety of Carriage, ſhall re-embolden the Company from the 
Feat they had conceiv'd, the Carteftans might tire themſelves to Death, before they could by their 
Reaſonings obliterate the CharaQter that had been given of their Perſons. 

And yet 'tis but placing the definition inſtead of the thing defin'd, to ſhew the extravagance of 
this Diſcourſe, For if a Man ſhould ſay ſeriouſly, the Carte/zans are ſtrange ſort of Men, they affirm, 
That Beaſts bave neither Thought nor Senſe ; 1 fear, in a ſhort time, they will ſay as much of us. Certainly 
we ſhovld conclude this Man's apprehenfions but ill-grounded. But the generality of Men are ur- 
able to extricate the leaſt Ambiguity, eſpecially when their Imagination is frighted with the No- 
tion of Novelty, which ſome repreſent to them as dangerous. Beſides that the Air and exteriour 
Manners eaſily perſuade, but Truth is not diſcover'd without ſome application of Thought, where- 
of the greatelt part of Mankind is incapable. | - | mnt 

Certainly Men that have moſt Light and Underſtanding, whoſe Opinions are implicitely em- 
brac'd by the Vulgar, ought not to be ſo eaſie to condemn their Brethren, at leaſt before they have 
examin'd their Sentiments with a ſerious Attention ; nor ought they to poſſeſs their reſpectful 
Hearers with diſadvantageous Notions of their Neighbour, this being contrary to the Rules of 
Charity and Juſtice, _ | 

But the Carteſians, you'll ſay, admit Principles which have miſchievous Conſequences ; and I 
grant it, ſince you'll have it ſo, But they diſown theſe Conſequences : They, it may be, are ſo 
grois and ſtupid, as not to ſee theſe Conſequences are included in their Principles. They think 
they can ſeparate one from the other, and do not ſuppoſe other Philoſophers are to be believ'd up- 
on their bere Word : They break not their Charity with thoſe who hold Principles which .-..7 
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think big with impious Conſequences, and as contrary to Religion, as ſound Senſe, For it may F> 
concluded from the dangerous Conſequences I have drawn from thoſe very Principles, which fluſh 


the Peripateticks even to the triumphing over their Adverſaries ; How many, and how much worſe 


than theſe 1 might infer, if I ſhould give my ſelf liberty to chooſe out of the Body of their Philoſo- | 
phy that which was moſt exceptionable 2? But whatever the advantage 1s in Theological Diſputes, 
as well as in Field-Battles, to be the Aggreſſors ; I had rather defend my ſelf weakly, than con- 


. quer and triumph by aſſaulting. For, 1n ſhort, Ido not conceive how Men delight in making He- 
\ reticks, and prophane Perſons of thoſe who ſubmit to all-the deciſions of the Church, upon Conſe- 


quences which they difavow. "The Viory methinks is very fatal, which ſpills but the Blood of our 


own Country-Men. 


Nevertheleſs, 1 do not believe I have advanc'd in the Search after Truth, any Principle of Philo- 
ſophy produttive of dangeravs Conſequences ; on the contrary, | have left M. des Cartes in ſome 
places, and Ariſtotle almoſt in all ; becauſe 1 could not reconcile the Former with Truth, nor the 


Latter with Truth or Religion ; this I leave to Men of more Wit and Invention than my felf. I ſaid 


* Jeſs, 8. 
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that the Eſſence of Matter conſiſted in Extenſ1on, becauſe | thought 1 had, evidently, demonſtrated 
it, and thereby given clear and uncontroverted proofs of the Immortality of the Soul, and her 
diſtinQion from the Body : A Truth which is eſſential to Religion , and which the Philoſophers 
are * oblig'd by the laſt Zaterau Council to prove, But | never thonghr this Principle fo fecund 
with Truths advantageous to Religion, was contrary to the Council of Trent : Monſieur de la Ville 
ought not to affirm it, for that will do but miſchief. This 1s the Conduct of the Proteſtants in 
Holland, * Vitichius, -| Poiret, and ſeveral others. 1 ſay not this to make his Faith ſuſpected, but 
[ am under ſtrong apprehenſions, leaſt his Conduct may give them occaſion to affirm, That we own 
In France a Man cannot be a Catholick without þelieving that the parts of a Body may be without 
any Actual Extenſion, ſince a Book Dedicated to the Biſhops, publiſh'd with all the Ceremonies, 
with Approbation and Privilege, treats the Carteſ1ans as Hereticks on that particular : [I fear, leaſt by 
his probabilities, he may ſhake the Faith of ſeveral Perſons, who know not preciſely what is ne- 
ceſlary to make an Article of Faith, But I am ſtill more apprehenſive leaſt the Libertines ſhould 
ſtrengthen themſelves in their Opinions, That the. Soul is Corporeal, and conſequently Mortal ; 
That a thinking Subſtance is the ſame with an extended One, becauſe Extenſion with them, and 
Monſieur de 1a Ville, being but the Mode of a Being, whoſe Eſſence is unknown to us, we have no 
Argument from Reaſon, that this Being is not capable of Thinking ; and we have many Argu- 
ments from Senfe which, though never ſo falſe, are yet convincing, and even Demonſtrative with 
thoſe who will not be at the pains of Reaſoning. 

And upon theſe grounds I think I am oblig'd to affirm, with all the confidence afforded me by 
the view of the Truth I have Demonſtrated That Exten/10n is not a eHode of Being ;, but a Being, 
a Thing, a Subſtance, in a Word, Matter or Body, and that many Anſwers are to be ſeen in the 
Search after Truth, to thoſe proofs of Senſe by which the Libertines confound the two Subſtances, 
that Man's compos'd of. I maintain farther, That Monſieur de 1a Yille has not ſhown that Opini- 
on of the Eſſence of Matter to be contray to Tranſubſtantiation ; that he has propos'd only thoſe 
Anſwers which are eaſte to be reſolv'd, That we may more eaſily triumph over his Adverfaries : 
That he has not impugned mine, and probably not ſo much as known them, and that in the Hu- 


mour | ſee him, I think not my ſelf obliged to acquaint him with them; Laſtly, That he has 
added to the Council of Trent, more Articles of Faith , or Explications, than any private 
Perſon has Right to give after expreſs Prohibitions contain'd in the Bull, which confirms the faid 
Council *. 


forbidden under Pain 0: Excommunication, to give any Explication of the Decrees of the Council. Ullum omning interpretations 
genus ſuper ipſuus Concilii decretis quocunque modo edere, &c, That Power is reſerv'd to the Pope. 


As to what regards my own Particular, I deſire the Reader not to believe Monſieur de 1a Ville, 
upon his Word, but to examine with Caution and Diſtruſt, even thoſe Matters of Fa& which he 
vouches with the greateſt Confidence. He boaſts himſelf upon his Sincerity and Ingenuouſneſs, and 
1 am far from diſputing him thoſe Qualities, which are indiſpeniable to every honeſt Man ; but I 
cannot help ſaying, in the Defence of Truth, and my own Juſtification, that he has often forgotten 
himſelf in his Book ; of which here follows a ſufficient Proof. 

In the Frontiſpiece of his Work he has inſerted an Advertiſement, which has a Look of Integri- 
ty ; for 'tis compos'd only to make a kind of Reparation - Theſe are his Words; He ſays, He met 


with a Copy of the Search after Truth, of the Strasbourgh-Edition, in the Year 1677. which obliges 


* Edit. 
Strasb. Pe 


him to fignifie to his dear Reader, that I have in the Impreſſion retraQted and Errour, which 1 hd 
advanc'd inthe Firſt, But it 7s ſo true, that I am either little $kilPd in Divinity, or very daring, 
that I could not recant that Errour, without advancing Two others, His whole Advertiſement is 
only to make me a charitable Reparation. 


However it is falſe, Firſt, That I have retraQed that pretended Errour about Original Sin: The 


ſame Propoſition being found in the ſame Words, in the Eddition he * cites, and in all thoſe that 
are Printed at Paris. | 


190, Par. Edit. 1. P« 172. in the ſecond, P« 190, 1 the third, 187. in the fourth gs. 


Sec onal 7 


againſt M. de la Ville. 


Secondly, That Propoſition is not my peculiar Opinion ; ſince it is the common Dodtrine of the 


Schools. But though it were not at preſent taught, yet *tis certainly no Errour, much leſs a moſt 


pernicious one, as he elſewhere ſtiles it *. . Tie Og. EE 
The two Errours he ſuppoſes me to ſubſtitute, in the Room of this recanted one,are Two things 
I never ſaid; and which he puts upon me. *Tis but reading his own Words relating to the 
Queſtion , to diſcover the Truth of . what I fay ; -and therefore I ſhall not ſtand to prove it ; 
eſpecially ſince "tis done ſufficiently by an unknown Hand. I could only wiſh this un- 
known Perſon had alledg'd the Reaſons which I ' had for ſaying, That an Infant at the 
- time of Baptiſm was juſtified by an Actual Love, and which I have given in the Illuſtration upon 
, = FR CO | | 
{et a-Man judge then, after he has examin'd the candid and ſincere Advertiſement of Monſieur 
de Ia Ville, whether I have not reaſon to require the Equitable Readers not to credit him, on his 
bare Word. For if we believe him, he is the moſt ſincere and courteous Man in the World ; but 
we cannot find all the Marks of Sincerity and Candour, when we carefully examine him. At the 
End of his Advertiſement, he proteſts, he has endeavour'd, as much as poſſible, to obſerve all the 
Moderation which he ought, that he has no ill Will but to the Errours of his Adverſaries, and for 
their Perſons all Eſteem and Reſpe&': Whilſt yet one cannot conſider that Advertiſement, without 
diſcovering at leaſt the Symptoms of a diſingenuous Spirit, and a Malign Temper, which ſurprizes 
and-irritates Mens Minds;: -1 pray God to.pardon him his Outrages, to Regulate his Zeal, and to 
inſpire him with the Spirit of Meekneſs, Charity and Peace towards his Brethren, 1 know not 
whether he finds Pleaſure in abuſing me ſo hainouſly as he des ; but I deſire to aſſure him, That it 
is Matter of much Sorrow, and Trouble to me, That I am forc'd in the Defence of Truth, to give 
ſome Suſpicion of his Probity ; and that I ſhould, on the contrary, be extreamly joyful, if he could 
know how ſincerely I honour, reſpet&t, -and'love him, in Him in whom we all are Brethren, Vo- 
verit quam euns non contemnam, Q& quantum in illo Deum timeam, Q& cogitem caput noſtrum in [cujus cor- 
pore fratres ſumus. Avg, ad Fortunianum, Epiſt. 3. 
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Y FN order to explain my Thoughts concerning the Natural Cauſes of Light and Colours, let us 
[| conceive a great Foot-ball externally preſs'd by a Force, in a manner infinite; and that the 
fluid Matter contain'd in it, has fo rapid a Motion, as not only to tutn all, after one and the 

fame Faſhion, with a mighty Swittneſs; but that each Part of ir, to imploy all its Motion, 
(that is, to move it ſelf equally to its Force,) is ſtill obliged either to turn upon the Centre of an 
infinite Number or little Vorrrces, or elſe ro glide between them, and all this with a prodigious 
Celerity z inſomuch that the Force of the Matter contain'd in the Foot-ball, ſhall make an equal 
Poize with that external Force which compreſſes it. Ina word, let us conceive the Matter con- 
tain'd in the Foot-ball to be like that with which M. Des Cartes furniſhes our Vortex, excepting 
only that the little Bowls of his ſecond Element, which he ſuppoſes hard, ie nothing but little Vor- 

* 71ces themſelves ; or at leaſt, that they have no Hardneſs but what is occaſion'd by the Preſſure of 
thoſe which ſurround them : For if theſe little Bowls were hard by rheir own Nature, (as I think 
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I have demonſtrated the contrary,) it were impoſſible for them to tranſmit Light and Colours, as * the laſt 
we ſhall ſee by and by. Burt if this Suppoſition be difficulrly conceived, let us only ſuppoſe a (he f 


Foot-ball fll'd with Water. or rather with a Mat- 
ter infinitely more fluid, and receiving an extreme Fig: L 
Preflure from without. The Circle A B C is the 
Section through the Centre of the Foot-ball. 

This being ſuppos'd, let there be imagin'd a 
ſmall Hole to be made at the Point A; I ſay. that C 
all the Parts of the Water, as R $ TV, contain'd 
therein, will tend towards the Point A by the 
right Lines, R A, S A, &c. Forall the Parts which 
were equally preſs'd before, ceaſe to be ſo on that 
fide which anſwers to the Hole. They muſt 
therefore tend towards it, ſince every Body that 
is preſs'd, muſt tend to move it ſelf that way W 


B 


y 4 
| 


where it finds the leaſt Reſiſtance. 

* But if a Stopple be put in the Orifice A, and 
it be haſtily thruſt inwards, the ſame Parts, R $ 
TV, &c. will all tend to remove themſelves from 4- A 
the Hole, directly by the ſame Lines, A R, A S,&c. 5 


Becauſe, upon the advancing in of the Stopple, they are more preſs'd on the Side wherein ir 
" Enters. ; 

Laſtly, If we conceive the Stopple moved haſtily backwards and forwards, all the Parts of 
the fubtile Matter (which exattly fills the Foot-ball, whoſe Elaſticity is very great, and which 
difficultly contraCts or extends it ſelf ). will receive infinite Vibrations from the Preſſure. 

Let us now ſuppoſe an Eye at 1; or elſewhere. directed towards a Torch at A ; the Parts of the 
Torch being in continual Niotion, will conſtantly preſs the ſubtile Matter on all ſides, and con- 
lequently quite from A to the Fund of theEye: And the Optick Nerve, being vehemently preſs'd 
and ſhaken by very quick Vibrations; will excite in the Soul the Senfarion of Light, or of a lively 
and glittering Whiteneſs. | | 

It we ſuppoſe at S a dirk Body M, the ſubtile Matter being not reflected towards the Eye that 
way vdiretted, nor vibrating the Optick Nerve, the Body will appear black ; as when we look in- 
tothe Mouth of a Cave. or the Hole of the Pupil of the Eye. 

[It the Body M1 be ſuch, as thar the ſubtile Matrer vibrated by the Torch, be reflected towards 
the Eye, without anv Diminution of the Quickneſs of the Vibrations, the Body 21 will appear 
: 4 White, 


- 


the Search, 


where I 
treat of the 


Hardneſs of 


Bodies. 
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White, and fo much the more White as there ſhall be more Rays reflected. It will likewiſe ap- 
pear Luminous, as Flame, if the Body M being poliſh'd ſhall refle&t all, or almoſt all the Rays 
in the fame order.  * PIO PN = FINE! FG 

Bur if the Body M be ſuch, as that the fubtile Matter refleQted has its Vibrations leſs quick, 
in certain Degrees that cannot be exaQtly determin'd, the Reſult will be one of the primitive Co- 
lours, Yellow, Red, Blue, provided all the Parts of the Body M diminiſh equally the Vibrations 
cauſed by the Flame in the ſubtile Matter and all the reſt of the Colours made up of 2 Mixture 
of the primitive, will ariſe according as the Parts of the Body ſhall unequally diminiſh the 
Quickneſs of the ſaid Vibrations. This is what I meant, when I advanc'd in ſome Places of my 
Book, that Light and Colours confiſted only in the Vibrations of Prefſure, as they were more or 
teſs quick, produced by the ſubtile Matter on the Ret7ma. | 

This fimple Expoſition of my Opinion will, perhaps, make it ſeem probable enough, to thoſe 
at leaſt who are acquainted with M. Des Carres's Philoſophy, and who are not fatished with the 
Explicarion which that Learned Man gives of Colours : But that a more folid Judgment may be 


; made on my Opinion, it is not enough to have barely propos'd it; it is requiſite to produce ſome 


Arguments to confirm it. X 

To that End, it is neceſſary to obſerve, Firſt, That Sound is rendred Senfible only by the Vi- 
brations of the Air, which ſhake the Ear; for upon the Air's being drawn out of the Air-Pump, 
Sound is no longer heard. | 

Secondly, That the Difference of Tones proceeds not from the Strength of theſe Vibrations of 
the Air, but from their Quicknels, as it is more or leſs. 8 

Thirdly, That though the Imprefſions which Objects make upon the Organs of our Senſes, dif-. 
fer ſometimes, but according to more or leſs, the Senlations which the Soul receives from them 
differ eſſentially. There are no Senfations more oppolite than Pleaſure and Pain; and yet a 
Man that ſcratches himſelf with Pleaſure, feels Pain, if he ſcratches a little harder than ordi- 
nary. There is great probability that Bitter and Sweet, which cauſe Senſations eſſentially diffe- 
rent, differ only by more and /eſs : For there are thoſe who taſte that Bitter which others taſte 
Sweet. There are Fruits which to Day are Sweet, and to Morrow Bitter. A little Difference in 
Bodies makes them capable of cauſing very oppoſite Senſations ; a fign that the Laws of Union 
of the Soul and Body are arbitrary, and an undoubted Proof that we receive not from ObjeCtts 
the Senſations we have of them. 

Fourthly, If the Vibrations of the Air, as they are quicker or {lower, produce very difterent Tones, . 
we ſhould not admire that the Vibrations of the ſubtile Matter, which prelles perpetually the 
Optick Nerve, ſhould cauſe us to ſee Colours altogether different, though the Celerity of theſe Vi- 
brations difter only by more or leſs. When a Man has beheld the Sun, and his Optick Nerve has 
been ftrongly ſtruck by the Luſtre of its Light, becauſe that Nerve is ſituate in the Foczs of the 
Eye, if at that time he ſhut his Eyes, or enters with them open into a dark Place, the Concuſſion 
of the Optick Nerve. or of the Animal Spirits contain'd in the Nerve, diminiſhing by unequal De- 
erees, he ſees ſucceſhvely Colours eſſentially different, firſt White, then Yellow, Red, Blue, and 
at laſt Black. Whence can this come, except that the Vibrations or Concuffions of the Optick 


Nerve, which at firſt are very quick, become by Degrees more flow ? (For we muſt not judge of 
the Concuſſions of the Optick Nerve, as of thoſe of the Strings of Inſtruments, which are 


{tretch'd in the Air, and faftned at both Ends, and the Celerity of whoſe Vibrations diminiſh 
not.) And might not one from thence alone conclude, that the Vibrations of the Retina, which 
cauſe Yellow, are quicker than thoſe which cauſe Red ; and thoſe of Red, quicker than thoſe of 
Blue ; fo of other Colours ſucceſfively. 

As the Preſſure of: the Air is only from the Weight of the Atmoſphere, its Elaſticity is bu 
moderate, and ſome time is required rhat each part of Air may impell its Neighbour : And thus 
Sound is tranſmitted bur leaſurely, it making but about an Hundred and eighty Fathom in a Se- 
cond. Bur the Caſe is diffterent with Light, becauſe all the Parts of the other, or ſubtile Mat- 
ter, are contiguous, rapidly moved; and eſpecially becauſe they are compreſs'd with the Weight, 
as I may fay, of all the Vortzces. So that the Vibrations of Preſſure, or the AQtion of a lumi- 
nous Body, muſt be communicated to the greateſt Diſtance in the ſhorteſt Time ; and it the Preſ- 
lure of the Parts conſtituting our Vortex, were aCQtually infinite, the Vibrations of Preſſure muſt 
undoubtedly be made in an Inftant. Monfieur Huygens, in his Treatiſe of Light, pretends, from 
Obſervations made on the Eclipſes of Zupiter's Satellites, that Light is tranſmitted about Six 
hundred thouſand times faſter than Sound. The Weight therefore of all the other, or the Com- 
preſſion of its Parts, is much greater than that of the Atmoſphere. I think I have fufficiently 
proved, that the Hardneſs of Bodies can proceed only from the Preſſure cauſed by this Weight; 
and if ſo, it muſt needs be extraordinary great, fince there are Bodies ſo hard, as demand a very 
oreat Force to ſeparate the lealt part of them. ED | 

Let us ſuppoſe then that all the Parts of the other, or of the ſubtile and inviſible Matter of our 
Vortex, are compreſs'd with a kind of infinite Force, and that each of theſe Parts is very fluid, ha- 
ving its Hardneſs only from the Motion of thoſe which incompals and comprels it on all fides; and 
let us ſee how it's poſſible for the Impreſhons of infinite difterent Colours to be communicated 
wirhout Confuſion ; how Ten thouſand Rays which cut one another, in. ore phyſical or ſenſible 


- Point, tranſmit, through the ſame Point, all their different Impulſions : For, probably,” the Syſtem 


which can explain thar great Difficulty, will be conſonant to the Truth, 


Let | 


FO LIGHT od COLOURS. i195 
Let AP E M be a Chamber painted with a great Variety of Colours, and let then be as oppo. 
fite as may he , that is, let there be White at A next to Fai - 
Black at 7, Blue at b next to Red at 7, Yellow at 7 next to £ 4 f4 ; 
- Purple at v. From all theſe Points, Az br 7 v, let right FEEL 
Lines be drawn, all cutting in one common Point O, and let 
an Eye be placed beyond it, asin Ecdf gh. all theſe dif: | 
ferent Colours will be {cen through the ſame Point of Inter- Ts 
ſefttion O. And {ince this Figure repreſents only one row of 
Colours, whereas we muſt imagine as many as there are vi- |. Wes. 
fible Points in a Sphere, the Point of InterſeQion O, muſt | EH og 
receive and tranſmit an infinite Number of difterent Impreſ- 7H P 
fions, without deſtroying one another. X75 
| ſay then, that it the Phyſical Point, or the Globule O. be 
an hard Body, as M.Des Cortes ſuppoſes it, it is impoſſible that —_—_———— | 
an Eye at E ſhould ſee White at A, and that another Eye at c 2 © bl A "= 
ſhould ſee Black at zz. For a Body being hard, if any part of it tends direAly from A, for Ex- 
ample, towards E, (that is, if it proceeds any whit'to compreſs the Optick Nerve) all the other | 
parts muſt neceſſarily tend thither alſo : and therefore Black and White cannot be ſcen at the ſame 
time, by the Interpoſition of the Globule O. M. Des Cartes pretends farther, that Red is made = 
by the turning of the little Globules, which is communicated from one to another quite along | 
the whole Ray, from the ObjeCt to the Eye. That Opinion is indefenfible for many Reaſons : | 
but there needs no more to ruin it, than to conſider that if the Globule O turn upon the axzs ÞP M | 
from 7, where there is Red, towards f where the Eye is placed, it cannot at the ſame time turn | 
0 upon the axzs 7 f from M, where I likewiſe ſuppoſe Red, towards P where I ſuppoſe another | 
, Eye. For the reſt : When I ſay that the Rays cur themſelves in the Globule O, I do not aſlert 
that the viſual Rays have no greater denſity than that of a Globule of the ſecond Elemenr. 1 
do not determine what thickneſs of theſe Rays is ſufficient ſo to ſtrike the Optick Nerve, as to | 
cauſe it to ſee Colours. But what I have ſaid of a ſingle Globule, muſt be underſtood of an 
| 


. Hundred or a Thouſand, it ſo many be required to make a Ray ſenſible. 
Tr js not theretore poſſible that the litcle Globule O, or its fellows, ſhould tranſmit the Attion 
- of infinite dittetent Coloris, if theſe Globules are hard : But if they be conceived infinitely ſoft, 
as the ſimple Idea of Marter repreſents them (fince Reſt has no Force, and it is indifferent to each 
part to be or not to be near another ;) I ſay, if theſe Globules be conceived very ſoft, or rather 
as exquiſitely little Vortices compoied of an infinitely fluid Matter, they will be ſuſceptible of in- 
finite different Impreſſions, which they can communicate to others upon which they lean, and 
m_ which they are as it were infinitely compreſſed. I will endeavour to explain and prove 
this. 
In order to which, it is neceſſary well to underſtand, that Re-aCtion is here neceſſarily equal to 
Action, for theſe Reaſons, That naturally Force is never deftroy'd, that our Vortex is as it were 
infinitely compreſs'd, and that there is no Vacuum ; and laſtly, becauſe the Ethereal Matter is in 
vehement Motion. It, for Example, a Man thruſt his Cane againſt an immovable Wall, it will 
be repelled with the ſame Force that it is puſhed. The Re-aCtion will be equal to the ACtion. | 
Now though the Rays are not hard like Sricks, yet very near the ſame thing will happen in re- I 
gard of Re-aCtion, becauſe of the compreſſion and plenitude of our Vortex. Vi 
For if we ſuppoſe a Cask exaQly full of Water, and a Pipe being fitted to it, a Stopple be thruſt 
into this Pipe, it will meet with a Reſiſtance within, equal to the driving Force without. And if 
a little Hole be made in the middle of the Stopple, through which the Water may paſs from | 
the Veſſel ; and then the Stopple be thruſt in, all the Water which ſhall be compreſſed by it, 
will tend at the ſame time, by reaſon of its fluidity, both to recede from every point of the 
Stopple, and alſo to approach the Hole in the migddle of it. For it the Stopple be forced in 
' with violence enough, the Veſſel will burſt in the weakeſt part of it, let it be where it will , 
a certain fign that the Water preſſes the Veſſel every where ; and if the Stopple be puth'd in, the 


Water will immediately thereupon fly out by the little Orifice. All this, becauſe Re-aCtion is if 
equal to Aion in a plenum, and that Water, or the ſubtile Matter, is ſoft or fluid enough for | 
every part of it, ſo to figure it ſelf as to ſuffice for all ſorts of Impreſſions. It muſt alſo be ob- | | 
ſerved, That the more violently the Stopple is forc'd into the Veſfel, the more forcibly the 
Water, whilſt *tis driven toward the Concave Surface of the Veſſel, returns towards the Stopple, | | 
and leaps through the Hole. - | | 
Hence *tis eafie to perceive that a Black Point on White Paper muſt be more viſible than upon | 
Blue ; becauſe White repelling the light ſtronger than any other Colour, it muſt by its Re-aCtion 
tend more forcibly towards the Black Point. Bur if the Ethereal Matter were nor infinitely ſoft 
and fluid, itis plain that the little Globules which tranſmit the imprefſhion of White, being hard, 
would hinder that of Black, becauſe theſe Globules ſupporting one another, could not tend to- | 
wards the Black Point: And if that Ethereal Matter were not prefled, there would be no Re-aCtion. | 
What I have been ſaying of White and Black, ought to be applied to other Colours, though ic PO INES lf | 
would be difficult to do it in particular, and to anſwer the Objections which many would make 4 I 
upon that Subject : For it is eafie to raiſe Objections, in matters that are obſcure. Bur all thoſe _ 
who areable to make ObjeQions, are not always capable of comprehending the Principles on which 


the Reſolution of them depend, To me it ſeems eafie enough, to conceive how it 1s pos toe 
x a ſenlible 
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a ſenſible point of Matter, infinitely fluid, and compreſſed on all fides, to receive at the ſame 
time infinite different Impreſſions, if we attend to theſe two things : Firſt, That Matter is divi- 
fible in infinitum : Secondly, That each part neceſſarily tends and advances that way where it 
meets with leaſt refiſtance ; and thus, that every foft and unequally preſs'd Body, receives all the 
Sculptures of the Mould, as I may fay, that ſurrounds it, and receives them ſo much more readi- 
ly as it is more fluid and more compreſs'd: I omit the enumeration of Conſequences which fol- 

low from the Principles I have been explaining; by which Conſequences, I think, may be remo- 
ved that ſurprifing Difficulty, how the Rays of difterent Colours may croſs each other without 
Confulion ; which appears to me ſo great a Difficulty, as that none but the true Syſtem of rhe 
World canentirely diffipate and reſolve it. 


As for the reſt, it muſt not be imagined that what I have ſaid of the Globules of the ſecond 


Element (which I am fo far from believing hard, as that I confider them as little Vorr:ces) can 


injure M. Des Cartes's Phyſicks : On the contrary, my Opinion, if true, perfects his Syſtem in Ge- 
neral. For if my Sentiment may be uſeful to the Explication of Light and Colours, it ſeems 
much more proper to reſolve other General Queſtions of Natural Philoſophy ; as for Example, 
how to explain the ſurprizing Eftects of Fire. N | 

As Bodies cannot naturally acquire any Motion, unleſs it be communicated to thery, it is mani- 
feſt that Fire cannot be made but by the Communication of the Motion of the ſubtile Matter. 
M. Des Cartes, as is known, pretends that *tis only the fift Eicment which communicates its Motion 
to the third, of which groſs Bodies are compos'd, and which lets it on ire. According to him, when 
one ſtrikes fire, one forcibly diffevers a little part of the Flint : (I rather ſhould believe it to be a 
part broke off from the Steel, which is kindled : For when we behold with a Microſcope the Sparks of 
Fire which are collected, it appears to be the Iron which has heen melted and reduced into Globules, 


_ or little long and round Figures. I have not oblerv'd any Change to have happen'd in the little parts 


broken from the Flint, but that makes nothing at the bottom.) "That little part broken off from the 
Tron, ſpinning then round with force, drives the little Globules, or the ſecond Element, and conſe- 
quently cauſes that firſt to flow towards the Particle of Steel, which ſurrounding it on all fides, 
communicates its Motion to it, and ſets it on fire. This is pretty nearly the Opinion of M. Des 
Cartes. It may be ſeen moreat large in the Fourth Part of his Principles, in the 8oth. and follow- 
ing Numbers. But if theſe Globules are hard, and all contiguous..it is ditficult to conceive how the 
firſt Element could flow towards the ſeparated part of the Iron, and that with a ſufficient Quantity 
ro encompaſs and let it on fire, not only that, but all the Powder of a Cannon or a Mine, fince the 
firſt Element is but a very ſmall Portion of the Ethereal Matter, as fitting only the little triangu- 
lar or concave Spaces, which the contiguous Globules leave berween them. This then is the Way 
that I explain Fire, upon Suppokition that the little GloLules of the ſecond Element are only little 
Vortices of a violently agitated Matter. | 

Though the Air be not abſolutely neceſlary to excite ſome Spark of Fire, yet for want of Air, Fire 
immediately goes out, and cannot ſo much as communicate it {elf ro Gun-powder, though very 
ealie to be inflamed. Experience ſhews, that if a Piſtol well primed nave its Cock firuck down 
In an Air-Pump, when the. Air is exhauſted, -the Priming never takes fire, and it is very difficulr 
ro obſerve the Sparks. Laſtly, Every Body knows that Fire goes out tor want of Air, and that ir 
is kindled by blowing: This being ſuppoſcd, ſee how I explain the Production of Fire. 

When a Man ſtrikes Fire in a Vacuum, he breaks off, by the force of the Blow, a little part of 
the Steel, or of the Flint ; this little part whirling about, and ſtriking rudely upon ſome little 
Vortices, breaks them z and conlequently determines their Parts to follow its raed and 
to ſurround it in an Inſtant, and ſet it on fire. But the Matter of theſe little Vorrices, after ha- 
ving made abundance of irregular Motions, re-places it {elt partly in new Vor7:ces, and partly 
eſcapes between the Intervals of the ſurrounding Vorrices, which approach the diflever'd part of 
Iron. And theſe new Vorr:ces are not eahily broken, becauſe they _ pretty exactly the Motion 
of the part of Iron ; which being perhaps either circular or cylindrous, and turning nearly, either 
upon its Centre, or its Ax:s, ſtrikes no more the Vortices in a manner capable of breaking them. 
All this is pertorm'd. as in an Inſtant, when the Flint ſtrikes the Steel in a Place void of Air.” arid 
the Spark then is hardly viſible. | 

But when the Steel 1s ſtricken in full Air, the part broken off from it, as it whirls, meets and 
vibrates a gocd deal of Air, whoſe Parts, probably branchy, meer with it, and break many more of 
the Vertices than the Iron alone. Sothar the ſubtile Matter of theſe Vorrices, coming to ſurround 
the Iron and the Air, aftords them plenty enough of dificrent Motions, itronvg]ly to repel the other 
Vortices. Thus the Sparks muſt te much more glittering in the Air than in al/aczum, they muſt 
remain much longer, and have futficient force to fne Gun-powder ;z which cannot want ſubtile 
Marter to ſet it on fire, whatever Quantity of Powder there is ; fince it is not only the f14t Ele- 
ment, but much more the ſecond, which produces its extraordinary Motion. It one make Ke- 
flexion on what happens to Fire, when *ris clear, that is, when a great deal of Air is driven 
againft ir, we ſhall not doubt but thar the Parts of the Air are very proper to determire the ſub- 
tile Matter, to communicate a part of its Motion to the Fie fince *tis only from this Matter 
that the Fite can derive its Motion ; no Body being capable of moving it telf,, tut by the AQtion 
of thoſe which environ ir, or which ftrike againſt ir. Ss | 
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CONCERNING 


Nature and Grace. 
Father MALEBRANCHE, 
| = Done into Engliſh ont of French. : : 


ADVERTISEMENT T: 

Tntreat thoſe into whoſe Hands this lradt ſhall come, to believe I princi- 
Et pally undertook it to ſatisfie the Difficulties of ſome Philolophers, who, 
methoughts, had not all that due Senſe Religion teaches us to have of the 
Goodneſs of G O D, nor were ſufficiently acquainted with the Obligations we 
are under to JESUS CHRIST. I deſire it may be hook'd on only 
as an Eſſay, and not judg'd of before it be attentively examin'd ; and that 
the Reader would not let himſelf be ſurpriz'd by the Motions of Fear and 
Miſtruſt, which naturally ariſe in us from any thing that bears the Chara- 
Ger of Novelty. Having written for Philoſophers, who ſtand upon a great 
Accuracy and rigorous Exabineſs, I hawe been obligd to awoid the General 
Terms in Ordinary Uſe; ſince I could not content them without uſing ſuch 
Terms as raiſe diſtin and particular Ideas in the Mind, as far as the Sub- 
Je& will permit. I queſtion not but equitable Perſons will conclude I had no 
other Deſign than to prove in all poſſuble manners the Truths we are taught by 
Faith ; and that I am mot ſo Inconſiderate as to call in queſtion what the 
Church entertains as certain, and Religion obliges us to believe. But it has 
ever been allow'd Men to give New Proofs of Ancient Truths, to endear GOD 


to the Aﬀe&tions of Men, and to ſhew that there is nothing harſh or unjuſt in 
the Conduct He takes for the Eftabliſhment of His Church. 


Thzs Piece 3s divided into Three Diſcourſ es : Inthe Firſt I repreſ, ent GOD 
as working for his Creatures all the Good His Wiſdom will permit. In the 
Second 1 explain how the SON of GOD, as Incarnate Wiſdom, and Head 


of the Church, ſheds on His Members the Graces He conld not beſtow, as 
Eternal Wiſdom, and they could not receive from His Father. And TI like- 


wiſe endeavour to make Men ſenſible of the Obligations and Relations they are 


wider to JESUS CHRIST. Lafily, in the Third Diſcourſe, I ſhew 


what is Liberty, and how Grace works in us with a Salvo to it. Since there 
are Perſons of ſo little Equity as to draw dangerous Conſequences from Prin- 
ciples moſt Adwvantageous to Religion ; I deſire I may not be condenm'd upon 
their bare Word, but that, before I am judg'd, T may have the Juſtice done 
me of being underſtood. Surely there ought to be no Neceſſity of my making 


this Petition, 
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DISCOURSE LI 
Of the Neceſſ#ty of the General Laws of NA TURE 2nd 
of GRACE. 
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Of the Neceſſ#ty of the General Laws of Nature. 


INCE GOD can att only for his own Glory, and can find this no where but in Him- 
If, He could have no other Defign in the Creation of the World than the Eitabliſh- 
k ment of His Church: | wy Proy.$, 52, 
IL. FESUS CARIST, who is the Head of it, is the Begznning of the Ways of Eccl. 24. 
the LORD, is the Firſt Born of the Creatures ;' and though ſent among Men in the Furneſs of 5, 14 
1:me, was their Exemplar in the Eternal Deſigns of his Father : After his Image all Mer were w__ ka 
created, as well thoſe that preceded as we that ſucceed His Temporal Birth. In a word, *tis He ;, ng, 
in whom the Univerſe ſubſiſts, there being none beſides that could make the Work of G O D per- 25. 4 iz, 
feAly worthy of its Author. CR 16, Coll. 7. 
II. Some Proportion there ought to be between the World and the AQtion that produc'd ir. 3 by Fey 
Bur the AQtion that educ'd ir out of NotHing is that of G O D, of an infinite Worth ; whilſt the pi 52: 17. 
World, though never ſo perfe&t, is not infinitely Amiable, nor can render to its Author an Ho- Joh. 17: 
nour worthy of Him. Thus ſeparate FES US CARIST irom the reft of the Creatures, 15- ? 


[ 


"Em 
and ſee if He, who aQts but for his own Glory, and whoſe Wiſdom has no Bounds, can purpoſe ones rag 
the ProduQtion of any External Work. | 1. 


BER | | p , APCC. 13s 
But joining F ES US CHRIS Tto His Church, and the Chxzch to the reſt of the World itis 2. 1. 8;&c. 
taken from, you raile to the Glory of G O D a Temple fo majeſtick, magnificent, and holy, that - 
- you'll wonder perhaps he laid the Foundations of it ſo late. 
IV. Yet if you obſerve, that the Glory which redounds to G O D from His Work, is not ef. 

_ fenrial to Him, if you are perſuaded, that the World cannot be a neceflary Emanarion of Deity, 

you will evidently ſee that it muſt not have been Eternal, though it ought ro have no End. Eter+ 
nity is the CharaQter of Independency. The World therefore muſt have a Beginning : Annihi- 
htion " Subſtances is a Sign of Inconſtancy in Him that produc'd them ; therefore rhey will 
have no End. | 

V. IF it be true then, that the World muſt have begun, and that the Incarnation of FESUS 
CARIST could not have been ſo ancient as the Eternal Generation of his Divine Perſon : An 
Erernity muſt neceflarily have preceded Time. Think not therefore rhat G O D delay'd the Pro- 
duction of His Work : He has a greater Love for the Glory He receives from irin FESUS 
CI7RIST. In one Senſe it may be moſt truly afftirm'd, that He made it as ſoon as poffiblz : 
For though to us he might have created it Ten thouſand Years before rhe Beginning of Ages; yer, 


Ten thouſand Years having no proportion to Erernity, He could neither do it /oorer nor fater, 
fince an Eternity muſt have gone betore. 


- 


VI. *Tis manifeſt that Soon and Late are Properties of Time; and though we ſuppoſe that GOD 
had created the World as many Millions of Years as there are Grain of Sand on the Sea-ſhoxe, 
before He did, it might {till be enquir'd, why G O D, who fo loves the Glory he receives in the 
Eſtabliſhment of His Church, had not begun it many Ages before ? Thus it ſuffices to {1y, That 
an Eternity ought to forego the Incarnation of the WORD, to manitelt why this Great Myite- 
ry was accompliſh'd neither ſooner nor later. G O D then muſt have treated rhe Univerſe tor 
.the Church, and the Church for FESUS CHRIST, ad FESUS CHRIST, that 

He might find in Him a Sacrifice and High-Prielt worthy of the Divine Majelty. We {hail nor 
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F. MatEBRANCHE Concerning 
doubt of this Order of the Deſigns of & O D, if it be obſery'd that He can have no other End 


- of his actions than Himfelf; And it-ir be concciv'd that Erernty does not belong to Creatures, 
1ve {hall acknowledge -they were produc'd when *twas requiſite” they ſhould be : Which Truths 


$1903, ler us try to dilcover ſomething in the Method G O D takes for the Execution of His 
Grand Defign. CES So ts. eg: 

Vil. Were I not perſuaded thar all Men are no farther Reaſonable than enlightned by Eternal 
Wiſdom, ir would, no douvi, be g:cat Temericy to ſpeak of the Defigns 0! & OD, -and otter to 
diſcover any of. His Ways, in the Production-of His VWork. © But whereas ir is certain that the 
word Eternal is the Umverſal Reaſon of Mitds, and thac by the Light which he continually ſheds 
in v3, we may have ſome Communication with G O D, I oughr nor to be blam'd for conſulting 
thac Light, which, though Conſubſtanciiul with & O D Himlelt, fails not to antwer thoſe who 
know how to enquire of it by a ſerious *ttentton. | 

VIII. cowerer, I confeſs that Faith teaches a great many Truths not diſcoverable by the natural 
Linion of the Mind with Reajon. Eternal; 1741Þ caniwers not to all we ask, fince we ask {fome- 
ties more than we can receive. But this muſt not ſerve for a Pretcnce to juſtifie our Lazinets 
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1X. Vulear Heads are ſoon-wearied yith the Natural Prayer, the Mind Ly its Attention ongh 

to make to inward-Truth, - in order to receive Light and Underitanding from ir ; and thus tatigu'd 
by that paintul Exerciſe, they talk of ir in a contemptuous manner. They difhearten one ano- 
ther, and cover their Weakneſs and Ignorance under the deluſive Appearances ct a counterfeit Hu- 
ity. 

X. But their Example is not to infuſe into us that agreeable Vertue which cheriſhes Careleſs: 
ncls and Negligence in the Mind, and cofnforts it under its Ignorance of moſt neceſſary Truths. 
We mnlt pray conſtantly ro Him who enlightens all Men, Thar he will beftow His Light upon 
11S, recompence our Faith with the Gitt of Underftanding; and eſpecially, to prevent us trom 
miſtaking Probabiliry and contus'd Senſations, which precipitate proud Minds into Darkneſs and 
Errour, tor the Evidence which accompanies His Reſolves. . © 

XI. When we dehgn to 1peak of G O D with any exactneſs, we muſt not conſult our ſelves, 
nor the vulgar part of Men; bur elevare our Thoughts above all Creatures, and with great Re- 
Veience and Attention conſulr the vaſt and immenſe Idea of a Being infinitely perfect ; which re- 
ptefenting the true GO D very ditterent trom what the Vulgar fancy Him to themſclves, we are 
not to treat of Him in popular Language. Every Body is allow'd to fay with the Scripture, thar 
GOD Reperted Him that He creaced Man ; that He was 4gry with his People ; rhat he deli- 
verd I/reel from Captivity by the Strength of Hy A7m. Bur theſe or the ike Expreſſions are 
not permitted Divines, when they ſhould ſpeak accurately and juſtly. Therefore *ris not to be 
wondred it in the Sequel ot Diſcourſe my Exprefhon ſhall be found uncommon. It ought rather 
to be caretully obſerv'd whether they te clear, and pertectly adapted to the Idea which all Men 
have of an Intinitely Pertect Being. - 

_ N1, This Kea cf a Being infinitely perfeCt includes two Attributes abſolutely neceſiary to the 
Creation of che World ; an unlimiced Wiſdom, and an irrefiltible Power. The Wiſdom of GO D 
a:ords intivice ideas of ditterent Works, and all poſſible Ways for the executing His Deſigns ; 
and His Power renders Him 10 ablolucely Maſter of all things, and ſo independent of all Affiſtan- 
ces whatever, thar He need bur W1// to execute what he TV7//s. For we muſt above all take no- 
tice, that G O D needs no Inſtruments io work with ; that His Wills are neceſfarily efficacious ; 
ina Word, that as His Wildom is His own Underſtanding; His Power is no other than His Will. 
Among theſe innumerable Ways whereby G O D might have executed His Deſign, let us ſee 
which was preferable to all other ;z and let us tegin with the Creation of this Vitible World, from 
which, and in which He forms the Inviſible, which is the Erernal Object of His Love. 

XII. An excellenc Artiſt ought to proportion his Action ro his Work ; he does not that by 
Wavs compound, which may be pertorm'd by more {imple ; he as not without End, and never 
makes infignificant Eflays. Whence we are to conclude, that G O D diſcovering in the intinire 
Treaſures of Ris Wildom an Infinity of poſſible Worlds, as neceſſary Conſequences of the Laws 
of Motion, which he could eſtabliſh, was derermin'd to the Creation of that which might be 
produc'd and preſerv'd by the fimplett Laws, or which ſhould be the perſeQeſt rhat could be, con- 
fidering the fimplicity of the Ways neceſfary to its Production and Preſervation. 

_ X{Y. GOD might, doubtleſs, have made a pertecter World than that we inhabit. He might, 
for initance, have caus'd the Rain, which fecundares the Earch, to have fallen more regularly on 
Plow'd Lands rhan in the Sea, where it is not neceſſary. But in order to this,” He muſt have 
chanz'd the Simplicity of His Ways, and have mulriplied rhe Laws of the Communications of 
Motions, by which our World ſubfiſts ; and fo there would not have teen that Proportion be- 
rween the Action of G O D and Eis Work, which is neccilary to determine an inhnitely wite Being 
tOact; or, atleaft, there would not have been the {ame Proportion beurveen the Action of GOLD 
and this 10 pertect World, as there is between the Laws of Narure, and the World we inhabit : 
For our World, imagine it as imperiect as you will, is founded on fo Simple and Natural Laws 
of Motion, as make it perfectly worthy of the infinite Witdom of its Author. 
Ard indeed I am of Opinion, that the Laws of Motion, neecflary to the ProduQtion and Pre- 
ſervation of rhe Earth, and all the otars in the Heavens, are reduc'd to theſe. Two : Firſt, That 
moy'd Bodies tend, to continue their Morton in a right line : Secondly, That when two Bodies 
cer, their Motion 15 difulonted to each, in proportion to their Magnitude ; ſo that after the 
Collition 


Ly 
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Collifon they ought to move with equal degrees of Celerity. Thefe two Laws are the Cauſe of 
all choſe Motions which produce that variety of Forms which we admire in Nature. , 

XVL *Tis owa'd notwithſtanding, that the ſecond is Hhever maniieſtly obſervable in the Experi- 
ments thar can be made upon the Subject ; but that comes from our ſeeing only what happens in 
viſible Bodies, and our not thinking on the inviſible rhat ſurround them, which by the Efficacy of 
the ſame Law, giving the E/afticay to viſible Bodies, oblige them to rebound, and hinder them 
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from obſerving it. But this I oughr not to explain more at length. _- 

XVII. Now theſe two Laws are ſo Simple, ſo Natural, and at the ſame time ſo Fruitful, that 

though we had no other Reaſon to conclude they are obſerv'd in Nature, we ſhould be induc'd 

to believe them eſtabliſh'd by Him who works always by the ſimpleſt Ways, in whoſe Agion 
there is nothing but whar's [o juſtly uniform, and wiſely proportion'd to his Work, that He does 
infinite Wonders by a very ſmall Number of Wills: | 

XVII. Ir fares not ſo with the General Cauſe, as with the Particular z with 'infinite Wiſdom, 
as with limited Underſtandings. G O D foreſeeing, before the Eſtabliſhment of Natural Laws, 
all that could follow from them, ought not to have conſtituted them, it He was to diſannu} 
them. The Laws of Nature are conſtant and immutable, and general for all Times and Places. 
Two Bodies of ſuch degrees of Magnitude and Swittneis, meering, rebound ſo now as they did 
heretofore. If the Rain falls upon ſome Grounds, and the Sz7 {corches others ; if a ſeaſonable 
Time for Harveſt is follow'd by a deſtructive Hail ; it an Infant comes into the World with a 
monſtrous and uſeleſs Head growing from his Breaſt, that makes him wretched ; this procezds 
not from the particular Wills of G O D, but from the Settlement of the Laws of Communica- 
tion of Motions, whereof theſe Eftects are neceſtary Conſequences : Laws ar once ſo fimple and 
ſo fruitful, that they ſerve to produce all we ſee Noble in the World, ard even to repair in a lit- | 
tle time the moſt general Barrenneſs and Mortality. | 

XIX. He thar having built an Houſe, throws one Wing of it down, that he may rebuild it, 
betrays his Ignorance ;z and he who having planted a Vine, plucks ir up as ſoon as it has taken | 
root, maniteſts his Levity ; becauſe he that wills and unwills, wants either Knowledge or Reſo- ll 
lution of Mind. Bur it cannot be ſaid that G O D aQts either by this Freakiſhneſs, or [gnorance, | 
when a Child comes into the World with ſuperfluous Members that make him leave ir again ; or 
that an Hail-ſtone breaks oft a Fruit half ripe. If he cauſes this, *ris not becauſe he wills and 
unwills ; for G O D aQs not like particular Cauſes, by particular Wills ; nor has he eſtabliſh'd 
the Laws of the Communications of Morions, with deſign to produce Monſters, or to make 
Fruit fall before Maturity ; it not being their Steriliry bur Fecundity, for which He wild theſe 
Laws. Therefore what He once wild, He {till wills, and the World in general, for which theſe 
Laws were conſtituted, will eternally ſubfift. 
RX, *Tis here to be obſerv'd, That the Effential Rule of the Will of GOD is Order ; and 
that if Man, for example, had not finn'd, (a Suppofition which had quire chang'd the Deſigns.) 
then Order not ſuftering him to be puniſh'd, the Natural Laws of the Communications of Mo- = 
tions would never have been capable to incommodare his Felicity. For the Law of Order, which if 
requires that a righteous Perſon ſhould ſufter nothing againſt his Will, being Effential to G O D, \ 


the Arbitrary Law of the Communication of Motions muſt have been neceſlarily ſublervient | | | 
to 1t. | * 


KXI. There are ſtill ſome uncommon Inſtances where cheſe General Laws of Motions ought | 
to ceaſe to produce their Effe&t ; not that G O D changes or corrects His Laws, but that ſome [:1 
Miracles muſt happen on particular Occaſions, by the Order of Grace, which ought to ſuperſede 
the Order of Nature. Beſides, *tis fir Men ſhould know that & OD is fo Maſter of Nature, - 
that if He ſubmits it to His Laws eſtabliſh'd, *tis rather becauſe He wills it fo, than by an abſo- 
lute Neceſlity. | | 

KXIL If then it be true, that the General Cauſe ought not to produce His Work by particular 
Wills, and that G 0 D ought to ſettle certain conſtant and invariable Laws of the Communica- 
tion of Motions, by the Efficacy whereof He toreſaw the World might ſubiſt in the Stare we find. 
it ; in one Senſe it may be moſt rruly ſaid, thar G O D defires all his Creatures ſhould be perfect ; 
that He wills not the Abortion of Children ; nor loves monſtrous Productions ; nor has made rhe 
Laws of Nature with defign of cauſing them ; and thar it ir were poſſible by ways ſo ſimple to 
make and-preſerve a perfeter World, He would never have eſtabliſh'd thoſe Laws, whereof ſo 
great a Number of Monſters are the neceſſary Reſults : Bur thar it would have been unworthy 
His Wiſdom to multiply His Wills to prevent ſome particular Diſorders, which by their Diver- 
lity make a kind of Beauty in the Univerſe. = | 

XXII. G 0 D has given to every Seed a Cicatricle, which contains in Miniatzre the Plant 
and Fruit; another Cicatricle adjoining to the tormer, which contains the Root of the Plant 
which Root contains another Roor ſtill, whoſe imperceptible Branches expand themſelves into 
the two Lobes or Meal of the Sced. Does not this maniteſt, rhat in one moſt real Senſe He de- 
figns all Seeds ſhould produce their like ? For why ſhould He have given to thoſe Grains of 
Corn He deſign'd ſhould be barren, all the Parts requiſite ro render them Fecund ? Nevertheleſs, 
Rain being neceſſary to make them thrive, and this talling on rhe Earth by General Laws, which | 
diftribute ir not preciſely on well manurd Grounds, and in the fitteſt Seafons, all rheſe Grains 
come not to good ; or, if they do, the Hail, or ſome other miſchievous Accident, which is a 
Neceſſary Conſequence of theſe ſame Natural Laws, prevents their earing. Now G OD having 
conſtitured theſe Laws, might be ſaid to will the rm of ſome Seeds rather than others, it 
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we did not otherwiſe know that, it not becoming a General Cauſe to work by Particular Wills, 
nor an infinitely wiſe Being by Complicated Ways ; GOD ought not to take other Meaſures than 
He has done tor the Regulating the Raiffs according to Time and Place, or by the'Defire of the 
Husbandman. Thus much is {utfieient for the Order of Nazzre : Let us explain that of Grace 
1 little more at large, and eſpecially remember that *tis the fame Wiſdom, and the ſame Will ; 
in a word, the ſame G O D who has eſtabliſh'd them both. | 


ww 


Sia 


of the Neceſſuy of the General Laws of GRACE. 


| OD loving Himſelf by the Neceflity of His Being, and willing to procure an Tn- 
- finite Glory, an Honour on all Hands worthy of himſelf, conſults His \Wiſlom for 
the accompliſhing His Defires. This Divine Wiſdom, filld with Loye tor Him 
from whom He receives His Being, by an Eternal and Ineftable Generation, ſee- 
in nothing in all poſſible Creatures worthy of the Majeſty of His Father, ofters Himſeli, to eſta- 
bliſh to His Honour an Eternal Worſhip, and to preſent Him, as High Prieſt, a Sacrifice which 
through the Digniry of His Perſon, ſhould be capable of contenting Him. He repreſents ro Him 
infinite Models, for the Temple to be rais'd to His Glory ; and at the ſame time all pofible Ways 


ro execute His Deſigns. *Mongſt all which, that which inſtantly appears Greateſt, and moſt Mag- 


nificent, molt Uniform, and Comprehenſive, is that whereof all the Parts have molt Symmerry 
with the Perſon who conſtitutes the whole Glory and Sanctity of it : And the wileit way of exe- 
cuting that Deſign, is the Eſtabliſhing certain moſt fimpleand iruirtul Laws to bring it to its Perfe- 
Qion. This is what Reaſon ſeems to anſwer to all thoſe who conſult it with Attention, when 
following the Principles which Fazth teaches us. Let us examine the Circumſtances of this Great 
Pefien, and then endeavour to diſcover the Ways of executing it. 

XXV. The Holy Scripture teaches us, That *tis Zeſvs Chrift who ought to make all the Beauty, 
the SunCtity, the Grandeur, and Magniticence of this Wozk. It Holy Writcompare it toa City, 
tis 7e/75 Chriſt who makes all the Lufire; it not being the $7 and the Moor, but the Glory of 
God, and the Light of the Lamb that ſhine upon it. When repreſenting it asa Living Body, where- 
of all the Parts have a wondertul Proportion, *tis Zeſzes Chrift who is the Head of it. Tis from 


© Him the Spirit and Life are communicated into all the Members that compoſe it. Speaking of 


it as a Temple, 7eſws Chriſt is the Chiet Corner-ftone, which is the Foundation of the Build- 
ing. *Tis He who is the High Prieſt, and Sacrifice of it. AII the Faithful are Prieſts ; but as 
they participate of his Prictthocd, they are Victims, only as partaking of His Holineſs; it being 
in Him and through Him alone they continually ofter themſelves to the Majeſty of God. In 
fne, *tis only from the Analogy they bear to Him, that they contribute to the Beauty of this Au- 
uſt and Venerable Temple, which has always been, and will eternally continue, the Obje&t of 


the good Pleaſure of God. _ | 
RXVI. Reaſon likewile evinces theſe ſame Truths: For what Proportion is there between Crea- 


tures, how perte& ſocver we ſuppoſe them, and the Action that produces them ? How can any 
Crcatures which are finite, be equivalent to the Attion of God of infinite Worth ? Can God re- 
ceive any thing from a mere Creature that determines him to act ? But be it ſo, that God made 
Man with Hopes of being honour'd by him ; whence comes it, that thoſe who diſhonour Him 
make the greateſt Number ? Is not this a ſufficient Indication that God is very negligent of His 
pretended Glory, which He receives from His Work, it ſeparated from His Well-beloved Son : 
that it was in 7eſ7s Chriſt that He reſolv'd to produce it, and that without Him ic would not 
{abfift a moment. jy 

XYXVII. A Man reſolves upon a Work, becauſe he has need of it, orhas a Mind to ſee what 
Efiect it will have, or, laſtly, becauſe by this Eflay of his Strength he learns what he is able to 
vroduce. But God has no need of his Creatures; nor 1s He like Men who receive new Impreſſi- 


; 
DIVely 18 Us any farther than we are the Draught and E&yrgnr of Him ; that He is the End of the 
aw, and the 4rcherype of the Ceremonies and Sacrifices of the -Zews. That to determine that 
vucceſion of QUenerations preceding His Birth, they muſt needs have had ſome certain Agree- 
ments with Him, whereby they became more pleaſing to God than any other. Thar ſince 7e/7s 
Chriſt was to be the Head and Eiband of the Church, *twas requiſite he {ond be typified by 
the Propagation of Mankind trom one Perſon ; as related by Moſes, and £zplain'd by oy Paul. 


In a word, irom this Principle it follows, thar the preſent World 'ought to te the Figure of the 
tuture 2 
” I 
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fiiture z and that as tar as the Simplicity of General Laws will permit, all the Inhabitants of it 
have been or ſhall he the Figures and Keſemblances of the Only Sox of Ged, quite from - Abe/, 

11 whom he was iacrifhiced, ro the laſt Member that ſhall conſtitute His Church. 
XXIX. We judge of the Pertection of a Work by its Conformiry with the Idea afforded us 
by eternal Wiſdom : For there is nothing Beautiful or Amiable, but as related to Eſſential, Neceſ. 
{ary, and Independent Beauty. Now thar Intelligible Beauty, being made ſenfible, becomes even 
11 this Capacity the Rule of Beauty and PerfeQticon. Theretore all Corporeal Creatures ought to 
| receive from it all their Excellency and Luſtre. All Minds ought to have the ſame Thoughts 
and the ſame Inclinations as the Soul of eſs, it they would be agreeable to thoſe who ſee no- 
thing Beautitul, nothing Amiable, fave in what is conformable to Wiſdom and Truth. Since 
therefore we axe oblig'd to believe the Work of GO D to have an abſolute Conformity with Eter- 
nal Wiſdom, we have all Reaſon to believe, that the fame Work has infinite Correſpondencies 
with Him who 1s the Head, the Principle, the Pattern, and the End of it. But who can ex- 
plain all theſe Agreements ? . | >= | 
RANK. That which makes the Beauty of a Temple, is the Order and Variety of Ornaments 
that are found in it. . Thus, to render the Living Temple of the Divine Majeſty worthy of its 
Inhavitant, and proportionate to the Wiſdom and infinite Love of its Author, all poſfible Beauties 
are to make it up. But it is not ſo with this Temple rais'd to the Glory of God, as with: Mate- 
rial ones. For that which conſtitutes the Beauty of the Spiritual Edifice of the Church, is the 
infinite Diverfity of Graces, communicated from Him, who is the Head of it. to all the conſti- . 
' rent Parts. *Tis the Order and admirable Proportions ſettled among them, *tis the various De- 
g1ces of Glory ſhining and reflecting on all tides round about it. 
XXX1. It follows from this Principle, that to the eſtabliſhing that Variety of Rewards, which 
make up the Beauty of the Heavenly 7eryſalem, Men. ought to be ſubject upon Earth, nor only 
to Purgative Afflictions, but alſo to the Motions of Concupilcence, which make them gain ſo 
many Victories by adminiſtring, ſuch a multitude of various Combars. | 
XXXII. The Bleſſed in Heaven, no doubt, will be endow'd with a SanCQtity, and Variety of 
Gifts, perfectly correſponding to the Diverſity of their Good Works. Thoſe continual Sacrifices, 
whereby the Old Man is deſtroy'd and annihilated, will enrich the Spiritual Subſtance of the i; 
New Man with Graces and Beauties. And if it were neceſſary that 7ej7/5 Chriſt ſhould ſuffer all | 
forts of Aftlictions betore He enter'd on the Poſleſion of His Glory ; $77, which introduc'd into EE 
the World the Miſerics of Lite; and Death, which follows it, were neceffary, that Men after lf 
their Trial upon Earth might be legitimately crown'd with that Glory, the Variety and Order 
whereof ſhall make the Beauty of the future World. 
XRXX[II. *Tis true, that Concrprſcence which we feel in us is not neceſſary to our Meriting - 
For 7eſus Chriſt, whole Merits are infinite, was not ſubject to ir. Bur though He abſolutely 
controll'd it, He was willing to admit in Himſelf the moſt vexatious Motions and Senſations, 
that He might merit all the Glory that was prepar'd for Him. Of all Senſations, that waich is 
molt repugnant to a Soul w//:7g, and deſerving to be happy, is Pain; whbich yet He was willing 
to iuffer in the moſt exceſſive degree. Pleaſure makes aQually Happy the Perſon that actually 
enjoys it, which yet he willingly deny'd Himſelf: Thus he has offter'd, like us, innumerable Sa- 
crifices, through a Body which he took like ours : But theſe Sacrifces were of a difterent kind 
from thoſe of the greateſt Saints z becauſe he voluntarily rais'd in Himſelf all rhoſe paintul. Sen- 
ſations, which in the reſt of Men are the necellary Conſequences of 97 z which being thug 
pcriectiy voluntary, were theretore more pure and meritorious. | 
XXXIV. It 1 had a clear Idea of the Blefſed Spirits, who ate not embody'd, I perhaps could 
clearly reſolve a Difficulty that ariſes trom rheir Conſideration. For it may be objeCted, either 
that there is very lirtle Variety in the Merits or Rewards of Angels, or that it was to ill pur- 
poſe for God to unite Bodies to Spirits, which are, whilſt united, {0 dependant on them, IJ 
confeſs I do not fee any great Diverſity in the Rewards anſwering the Merits of purely intelli- 
gille Subſtances, eſpecially if they have merited their Recompence by ONE {ole At of Love. 
tor being not united to a Body, which might be an Occaſion to God's giving them, by moſt Sim-- 
ple and General Laws, a Train of difterent Thoughts and Senſations, 1 ſee no Variety in their 
Combats, or Victories? But poſſibly another Order has been eſtabliſh'd, which is unknown to 
me ; and therefore 1 onght not to ſpeak of it. And *tis ſufficient that I have eftabliſh'd a Prin- 
ciple, from whence may be concluded, that God onght to create Bodies. and unite Minds to 
them, that by the moſt ſimple Laws of Union of theſe two Subltances, He might give us in a 
general, conſtant, and uniform manner, that great Variety of Senſations and Motions, which is . 
the Principle of the Direrfiry of our Merits and Rewards. 
XXXAV., Laſtly, *twas requifite that God alone ſhould have all the Glory of the Beauty and 
Perfection of the future World. This Work, which infinitely excels all others, ought to be a 
Work of pure Mercy. It was not for Creatures to glory in having any other part in it, than Rom, rr. 
thar the Grace of Fe/zs Chriſt had given them. In a word, *twas tit that God ſhould ſuffer all ES 
Men to be involv'd in Sin, thar He might ſhew them Mercy in 7e/ſzs Chriſt. | - Bm 
RXRXVI. Thus the firſt Man, being impower'd by the Strength of His Charity, to perſevere 
in Original Righteouſneſs, God ought not to have fix'd him to his Duty, by —_— Pleaſures 
for having no Concupilcence to conquer, God ought not to prevent his Free Will by the Delecta- 


tion of His Grace. In ſhorc, having all in general that was neceſlary to his meriting his Reward, 
Gol, who works nothing in vain, ought to leave him to himſelf, though He toreſaw His Fall, Us 
; | tie 
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He defien'd to raiſe him up in Fe/ws Chrift, put Free Will to confuſion, and manifeſt the Greatneſs 
of His Mercy. Let us now endeavour to diſcover the Ways whereby God executes His Eternal 
Purpoſe of the SanQification of His Church. - 

RYEXVIT Though God in the Eſtabliſhment of the futtire World aQs in Ways very different 
from thoſe by which He preſerves the preſent ; yet it ought not to be imagin'l that diiterence is 
{ creat as to take from the Laws of Grace the Character of the Cauſe that. made them. As it 
is the fame God, who is the Author both of the Order of Grace and Nature , theſe two Orders 
muſt agree in all thoſe included Symptoms, which diſcover the Wiſdom and Power of their 
Forde Thereiore fince God is a General Cauſe, whole Wildom has no Bounds, He muſt needs, 
tor th Reaſons before given, at as /vcÞ in the Order of Grace, as well as in that of Nature ; 
and His own Glory being His End, in the Conſtruction of His Charch ; He muſt eſtabliſh moſt 
Simple and General Laws, and which have the greateſt Proportion of Wiſdom, and Fertility 
vith their deſign'd Eftect. 

RRXVI The more wiſe an Agent is, the more comprehenhive are his Wills. A very limi- 
ted Underſtanding is conſtantly taking freſh Deſigns, and in the Execution of any one of them em- 


- ploys nzore Means than are uſeful. In a word. a ftraitned Capacity does not ſufficiently compare 


Mons with the End ; the Force and the Action, with the Effect to be produc'd by them. 


On the contrary, a Mind of great Reach and Penetration collates and weighs all things ; forms 
not Pefions, except upon the Knowledge of the Means to diſpatch them; and when it has ob- 
iery'd in theſe Means a certain Proportion of Wiſdom with their Effetts, he puts them in pra- 
tice, The more ſimple are the Machines, and more different their Effets, the more Marks they 
bear of ant intelligent Workman, and more worthy they are to be efteem'd. The great Number 
of Laws in a State, are commonly a Proof of the want of Infight and Extent of Thought in 
their Founders ; it being rather the Experience of their Exigency, than a wiſe Fore-fight that 
eltabliſh'd them. God therefore, whoſe Wiſdom is infinite, ought to employ the ſimpleſt and 
moſt comprehenſive Means in the Formation of a tuture World, as well as in the Preſervation of 
the preſent. He ought not to multiply His Wills, which are the executive Laws of His Deſigns, 
{ve when Neceflity obliges Him to it ; but muſt att by General Wills, and fo ſettle a Conſtant 
and Regular Order, by which He foreſees, through the infinire Comprehenſion of His Wiſdom, 
that a Work ſo admirable as His muſt needs be form'd. Let us ſee the Conſequences of this 
Principle, and the Application we may make of it in the Explication of thoſe Difficulties which 
izem very puzzling and perplex'd. | 

RXXIX. Holy Writ on one hand teaches us, that God wills all Men ſhould be ſav'd, and 
come to the Knowledge of the Truth ;; and on the other, that He does whatever He wills; and 
vet Faith is not given to all Men; and the Number of thoſe that periſh is greater than that of the 
Predeſtinate. How can this be reconcild with His Power ? 

XL. God foreſaw from all Eternity Original Sin, and the Infinite Number of thoſe whom Sin 
ſhould caſt into Hel! ; and nevertheleſs created the Firſt Man in a State from whence He knew He 
mult fall ; and likewiſe has appointed ſuch Relations betwixt this Man and his Poſterity, as muſt 
communicate his Sin, and render them all worthy His Averfton and His Anger. How is this to 
be reconcil'd with His Goodnels ? | 

God often ſheds abroad His Graces, without having the Effe& for which His Goodneſs obliges 
as to believe He gives them. He increaſes Piety in Perſons till towards the End of their Days, 
and $:7 triumphs over them at Death, and throws them headlong into He!l, He makes the Rain 
of His Grace to falt on hardned Hearts as well as on prepar'd Grounds, which Men refiſt and 
render ineffectual. In a word, God continually does and undoes ; and ſeems to will and nill 
again.  How-ſhall this be reconciF'd with His Wiſdom ? 

Lo here great Difficulcies. And the whole &conomy of Religion , the Idea we have of a Good, 
Wile, Powerful God, conſtant in His Deligns, regular in His AQtion ; and a thouſand places in 
Scripture furniſh us with ſeveral others, contrary to what we experimentally find every Day in 
the Order of Grace ; and though very Learned Men have anſwer'd them, to me they ſeem inca- 
pable of a ſatisfactory and clear Reſolution, without the fore-eftabliſh'd Principle. © - 

X%RLIU. For my own part, I always believ'd that God would have all Men ſaved. Reaſon and 
Scripture will not ſuffer me to doubt it. And though the Authors whom I honour with a very 
profound Reverence, have in the preceding Ages given out various Explications of this Truth, | 
have ever been uneahe to receive ſuch, as without any Neceffity ſeem'd to me to give Bounds to 
the Extent of God's Goodneſs and Mercy. Therefore conſulting the Idea which all Men have 
of God, I enter'd on this Opinion, which I now expoſe to the Cenſure of all thoſe who ſhall be 
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willing to examine it attentively, and paſs an equitable Judgment on it. 


 RLUI. God being oblig'd ro act always in a manner that becomes Him, by ways Simple, Ge- 
neral, Conſtant, and Unitorm : In a word, ſuitable ro the [dea we have of a General Caule, whoſe 
Wiſdom has no Bounds ought to ſettle certain Laws inthe Order of Grace, as I haveprov'd He 
has done 1n the Order of Nature. Whick Laws, by Reaſon of their Simplicity, muſt neceſſarily 
nave unhappy Conſequences in reference to us. Bur theſe Conſequences are not of ſuch Account, 
as !Nouvid cauſe God to change thele Laws for more compounded ; as having a greater Proportion 
or \\iitom, and Fecundity ro the Work they produce, than all that could be eſtabliſh'd for the 
lame Deiign , fince he always aQs in the witeſt and perfeteſt manner. *Tis true, God could re- 
crets thele unhappy Conſequences by an infinite Number of particular Wills : But Order will 


nor {utter him, The Efte&t producible by cach Will would not countervail the AQtion that ſhould 


produce 
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produce it. And conſequently God is not to be blam'd for not diſturbing the Order and Simpli- 
city of his Laws by Miracles, which would be very welcome to our Exigencies, but very repug- 
nant to the- Wiſdom of God, whom it is not lawful ro tempr. 


, 


XLIV. Therefore, as *'twould be unreaſonable in us to be angry at the Rain's falling in the Sea, 
where *ris uleleſs, and eſcaping Seeded Grounds where *tis neceſſary ; fince the Laws of Com- - 
munication of Morions are moſt Simple, molt Exuberant, and perfteC&tly worthy of their Author's 
Wiſdom ; and that by theſe Laws it 1s impoſſible the Rain ſhould fall rather on the Earth than 
Sea, {o we ought not to complain of the ſeeming Irregularity, by which Grace is given to Men. 
"Tis rhe Regularity wherewith God warks ; *tis the Simplicity of the Laws he obſerves ; *tis the 
\Viddom, and Uniformity of his Condua, which is the Cauſe of that ſeeming Irregularity. *Tis 
necetlary by the Laws of Grace eftabli{h'd by God in favour of his Ele, and for rhe Confſtru- 
_ Ution of his Chxrch, that Celeſtial Rain ſhould fall as well on hardn'd as-prepar'd Hearts ; and 
it it be ſhed in vain, 'tis not becauſe God aQts without Defign ; much leſs with Defign of making 
Men more culpable by the Abuſe of kis Favours :. But becauſe the Simplicity of General Laws 
permits not that Grace which is loft in a corrupt Heart, to fall upon another where it would have 
been efectual. Since this Grace 1s not given by a particular Will, but in purſuance of the im- 
mutabiliry of the General Order of Grace z it this Order produces a Work proportion'd to the 
Simplicity of irs Laws, it {utfices to render it worthy of the Wiſdom of irs Author. For, in 
- thorr, the Order of Grace would be leis perfett, leſs admirable, and amiable, it ir were more 
' complex'd. 

XLV. If God gave Grace by particular Wills, doubtleſs he would never go to convert a Sin- 
ner. who had four Degrees of Concupilcence, by giving him three Degrees of Spirirual EleQtion, 
{ippoling theſe Degrees inſufficient tor his Converſion. He would defer his. Liberality tilt the 
Sinner was abſent trom the tempring Object, or rather would beſtow the ſame Grace of three 
Degrees Strength to him whoſe Concupilcence was leſs lively. For to what Purpoſe is it to give 
three Degrees of Spiritual DeleCtation to one that wants four, and todeny them him whom they 
vere ſuthcient to convert ? Is this ſuitable to the Idea we have of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of God ? Is this to love Men, to will they ſhould be ſav'd, and to do for them all he can? 
Nevertheleſs, God cries out by his Prophet : O Inhabitants of Feruſalem, and Men of Fudab., jGiah «: 
judge, T pray ye, betwixt me and my Vineyard. What could have been done more to my Vineyard, 3, 4 

| that I have not done in it : Wherefore, when I look'd that it ſhould bring forth grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes * What Wiſdom is there in giving by particular Wills ſo many truitleſs Graces 
to Sinners, if we {ſuppoſe God wills their Converſion, as we are taught by Scripture, and has no 
tatal Defign of rendring them more culpable and criminal by his Gifts? . 

XLVI. Burt if Grace be beſtow'd on Men by moſt Simple and General Laws, all theſe great 
Difficulties vaniſh. The ſertled Order of Grace having a greater proportion of Wiſdom and Fe- 
cundity to the Work which God produces than any.other, ought to be choſen for the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of His Church. Thus we may affirm, That God truly wills the Salvation of all Men , thar 
He does for thera all that's poſhble, whilſt he aQs as becomes him; that if there were any Order 
of Grace as ſimple, bur more fecund.. as worthy of his Wiſdom, and more advantageous to Men, 


he would have choſen it ; and that therefore he ſaves as many as it's poſſible to ſave, whilſt a&t- 
ing by the adorable Rules preſcrib'd by his Wiſdom. 


RLLVII. Ler Men therefore love and adore not only the Good Will of God, by which the Ele& 
are fanctity'd ; bur alſo rhe ſecret Judgments of his Juſtice, by which ſo great a Number are re- 
jieQted. *Tis the ſame Order of Wiſdom ; they are the ſame Laws of Grace which produce theſe 
fo different Effects. God is equally adorable and amiable in all he does ; his CondutQt always 
abounds with Wiſdom and Goodneſs. Wo to the Wicked, who condemn it without under- 
ſtanding ir, and who would have the immutable Order of Divine Wiſdom to ſtoop and accom- 
modate ir {elt to their Paſſions and Intereſts! | | 

XL VIII. The wiſe and induſtrious Husbandmen ok dung, and ſow their Lands with great 
].abour and Coſt. They carefully obſerve the fitteſt Seaſons, for the different Agriculture, and 
24% not God with the Succeſs of their Labours. They leave their Work to the Order of Nature, 
well knowing ir's in vain to tempt God, and to fancy that on our behalt he will change the Or- 
der which his Wiſdom preſcribes. | 

XLIX. 7eſws Chriſt came to teach us to imitate their Conduct, who having for us an immenſe 
Chariry, and defiring to ſave us, as much as the Simplicity of the General Laws of Nature and 
Grace will permit, has forgotten nothing that might bring us into the ways that lead to Heaven. 
That which moſt withſtands the Eificacy of Grace, are ſenſible Pleaſures, and Senſations of Pride; 
there being nothing which ſo much corrupts the Mind, and hardens the Heart, more than thele. 
Bur has not 7eſzs Chriſt ſacrificed and annihilated in his Perſon all Grandeurs and Pleaſures ſen- 
iible ? Was not his Lite ro us a continual Example of Humility and Repentance © How was he born? 
how did he die ? what was his Converſation in the World ? every Body knows. To what likewiſe 
is his Doarine reducible, and whither tend all his Countels ? Is it not to Humity and Repentance, 
to a General Se/f-denza/ of all thar gratifies the Senſes, of all that corrupts the Purity of the 

Imagination, of all thar cheriſhes and ſtrengthens the Concupilcence of Pride ® Therefore what- 
ever he has ſaid, whatever he has done, whatever he has ſufter'd, was to prepare us by his Do- 
Qtrine, his Example, and Merits, to receive the Celeſtial Rain of Grace, and to render ireflica- 
cious. Since he could not, or ought not to alter the Laws of Nature, tempt Ged, or trouble the 
Order and Simplicity of his Ways ; He has done all tor Men that could inſpire them with the 
moſt Exteniive, Induſtrious, and Ardent Charty, C es Li 
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L. I fear not, after what the Scripture has ſaid of it, to affirm thar the Charity of 72/75 Chriſt 
is Immenſe and Incomprehenfible ; and though all Men receive not the Ettects of it, it would he 
preſumptuous Raſhnels to go to ſer Bounds to it. He died tor all Men, even tor thoſe who periih 
everlaſtingly. Why do not Sinners enter into the Order of Grace ? Why do they not follow the 
Counſels of Feſus Chriſt, and prepare themielves for the Reception ot the Rain of Heaven? Tney 
cannot merit it, but they may encreaſe its Efficacy on their Account. . Cannot they trom a Prio- 
ciple of Self-love, through the Fear of Hc// ; or if you will, by General Graces, avoid many 
Occaſions of finning ? deny themſelves Pleaſures, at leaſt thoſe they have not yet taited, and con - 
ſequently are not enllaved to? Thus they may take away ſome Lerts and Impediments to the Eftics. 
cy of Grace, and prepare the Earth of their Heart, fo as to make ir fruittul when Godfſhall pour his 
Rain upon them, by the General Laws he has preſcrib'd himſelf. But they would have Got to 
{ave them, without any trouble on their part ; like thoſe lazy and ſenlelels Labourers, wio, witl- 
out giving their Fields the ordinary Improvements, pretend that God ought to ſhower-down 10 
impregnating and abundant Rains, as may fave them their Trouble. Falſe and vain Confidence ? 
God cauſes it to rain as well on Fallow as Cultivated Lands. Bur let the Proud and Voluptucus 
know, thar the Rain of Grace ſhall fall much leſs on them than on other Men, whilſt yer they pur 


themlelves in ſuch a Condition as requires much more to convert them. 


LI. Since Ged ordinarily dittuſes his Graces by General Laws, we clearly fee the Necethty cf 
the Counlels of 7eſzs Chriſt. We ſee thar they ought to be follow'd, that God may lave us by 
the ſimpleſt ways ; whilſt giving us bur lictle Grace, he operates a great deal in us. We ee clearly 
that it lies on us to labour and to cultivate our Field, before the Hears of Concupiſcence have dried 


and hardned ir ; or at leaſt when the Rain has diluted and ſofrned it ; that we muſt diligently 


obſerve the moments in which our Paſfons leave us ſome Liberty, thar we may ſeize the Advan- 
rage that is ofter'd : That we muſt extirpate, as much as poſhble, whatever may ſuitocate the 
Seed of the Iord; and not foolithly imagine we ſhall repent, when we have made our Fortune 
in the I/or/d, or are ready to leave it. For beſides that, it depends not on the Husbandmen to 
make it rain when their Occaſions call for it ; when a Field has lain long fallow, the Brambles 
and Thorns {trike their Roots ſo deep, that thoſe who are molt us'd to labour, have neither ſtrength 
nor defire to cultivate It. ; 

LIE But if God acted in the Order of Grace by particular Wills, and efficaciouſ.y caus'd in 
a]L Men all their good Motions, and Operations, with a particular Deſign; I ſee uot how it 
might be Juſtity'd, that he acts by the moſt ſimple Laws ; when I confider all thoſe indirect ways 
by which Men arrive to the Place where God condvGts them. For I doubt nor but God ſfome- 
times gives a Man no more than an hundred good Thoughts in a whole Day. Nor can 1 any 
more conceive how *tis poſſible to reconcile his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, with all rhe ineftectual 
Graces the Malice of Men refifts. For God being Good and Wiſe, ought he not to proportion 
his Supplies to our Needs, if he aftorded them wich a particular Defign ct comforting us ? 

L1H. God makes the Weeds to grow with the Corn till the time of Harveſt ; he cauſes it to 
rain on the Juſt and Unjuſt; becaute Grace falling on Men by General Laws, is often given to 
{uch as make no uſe of it ; whereas if others had receiv'd it, they would have been converted. 
[it 7e/z5 Chriſt had preach'd to the Syrians and Sydonians, as well as to the Inhahitants of Berh- 


foida and Chorazin, they would have repenred in Sackcloth - and Aſhes. If the Rain which 


talls on the Sands had been ſhower'd upon prepar'd Fields, it would have made them fruitful. 
Bir what is regulated vy General Laws, is not ſuited to particular Deſigns ; and ir ſuffices to ju- 
itihe the wiſe -tabliihment of thele Laws, that being extremely fimple, they carry to its Perte- 
ction the Grand Work tor which they were enacted. | 

But though I do not believe that God has innumerable particular Defigns for every of his Ele&, 
or tht he daily gives them muiuiplicity ot good Thoughts and Motions by particular Wills ; yer 
| dciy not but chey ar? predeſtined by a bounteous Will of God had to them, tor which - they 
ought ro pay their Ecernal Gratitude and Acknowledgments. Which thingsI explain as follows. 

LIV. God diſcovers in the infinite Treaſures of his Wiſdom an Infinity of poſhble Works ; and 
ai once the pertectelt way of producing each of them. Amongſt which he conſiders his Chxrch : 
Feſris Chrift who is the Head of ir, and all the Perſons which in conſequence of ſome General 
Laws eftablifh'd, ought to compoſe ir. Jn brief, upon Confideration of Zeſws Chriſt and all his 
Members, he conſticutes Laws for his own Glory. Which being ſo, is it not evident that Ze/7s 
(71ſt, who is the Principle of all the Glory redounding to God trom his Work. is the firlt of 
the Predeltinate ? and that all the Elect are likewiſe truly lov'd, and predeſtined gratis in Zeſirs 
Cr1ft, becauie they may honour God in his Son ? * Thar, laſtly, they are all under infinite Obli- 
g4tions to God, who without regard to their Merit, has ſertled the General Laws. of Grace, 
wich ought to {anctiftie them, and condutt them to the Glory they ſhall eternally poſſeſs. | 

LV. You'll ſay, perhaps, that theſe Laws are ſo ſimple and exuberant, that God muſt prefer 


"tne to all other; and that fince he only loves his own Glory, his Son ought to become incar- 


ate; and fo has done nothing purely tor his Ele&t. I confeſs God has done nothing purely for his 
t.lect : For St. Paw/ teaches us, that he has made his Ele& tor Fe/ws Chriſt, and Feſzs Chriſt for 
tuntelt. If God cannor be rendred amiable to Men, unleſs we make him a&t purely for them. 
or nor in the witelt manner, TI had rather be filent. Reaſon teaches me, that we render God ami- 


able by ſhevwing him ro be intinitely perfect, and by repreſenting him 1o full of Love for his Crea- 


Lures, as nor to produce any one with Deiign of making him miſerable. For if all are nor ſo 
happy as to enjoy his Preſence, *ris.becauſe Order requiring that ſo greata Good thould be merited ; 
. , | e ' : : UW "'" | all 
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all do not deſerve ic, for the Reaſons I have given. Surely this is to make God lovely. to re- 
preſent him luch as even the Reprobate cannot chooſe but-adore his Conduct, and repent them of 
their Negligence. | pipe | | 

LVL. Yer tor their Satisfaction, who will have God to predeftine every of his EleC: by a par- 
ticular Will, it may be ſaid with a Sa/vo to the foregoing Hyporbe/rs, That God, before he created 
Souls to unite them to Bodies, foreſaw all that could betall rhem by the General Laws of Natur. 
and Grace, and all that they ſhould do in all poſſible Circumſtances : Theretore being able to cre- 
te, as 1s ſuppos'd, the Soul of Pax/, or of Pezer, and to unite it to a Body which he forefiny 
ſhould be that of a Predeſtinate Perſon ; he reſolved, from all Eternity, to create the Soul of Pa/ 
by a Benevolent Will had for him, and to. predeſtine him by this Choice to Life Eternal ; whereas 
he creates the Soul of Peter, not for any Benevolent Will had to him, but by a kind of Neceifrr, 
by Reaſon of the Laws of Union which he has moſt wiſely eftabli{h*d betwixt Souls and Bodies. 
by which he is oblig'd, as ſoon as Bodies are form'd, to unite Souls to them ; which would have 
veen advantageous to all, it Man had not ſinned. But the Body of Peter being begorten of wan 
Heathen Father, or of one that is careleſs of his Children's Education ; or, Laſtly, Peter being 
engag'd by the Fortune of his Birth, Places, Times, Employmems, which induce him to Evi:. 
will infallibly be one of the Reprobate. Yet Pezer fſhall be uſeful to rhe Defigns of God. tur 

though he himſelf ſhall not enter into the Number of the Predeſtinate ; yet he ſhall by foms ©: 
his Poſterity : He ſhall be ſubſervient to the Beauty and Grandeur of the Chyrch of Feſpio 777th, 
by the infinite Relations he ſhall have tothe Elect. Furthermore, he ſhall not be mileraiie, bur 
in proportion to the wrong uſe he has made of his Liberty, fince God puniſhes with Fain only 
voluntary Diſorders. This is what may be offer'd for the Satisfaction of foine Pertons inclina- 
tion ; though I cannot clearly ſee how it can be altogzther rely'd on. 

EVIE. Such as aſcribe to God particular Deſigns and Wills, for all the particular Effects pro- 
duc'd in Conſequence of General Laws, commonly employ the Authority of Scripture to juiritie 
their Opinion. Bur being the Scripture is made tor all the World, for the Simple as well as th 
Intelligent, it abounds with Arthropologres. It not only aſcribes to God a Body, a Throne, 
Chariot, and Equipage ; Paſſions of Joy, Sorrow. Wrath, Kepentance, and other Motions of © 
Soul ; but alſo attributes to him the cuſtomary Ways of humane Actings, that it may ſpeak io 
the Simple in a more ſenfible manner. It Zefzs Chriſt became Man, *twas in part to fatisfhie te 
Inclination of Men, who love what is like them, and are ftudious of what aftects them. iwas 
by this real and true kind of Anthropology to periuade Men of thole Truths they were incapaile 
to comprehend any other way. Thus St. Paul, to accommodate himielt to the Worid, {peaks 
of the SanQification and Predeſtination of the Saints, as if God continually. work'd in them by 
particular Wills ; and even Feſ/74 Chriſt ſpeaks of his Father, as it he took care by 1uch like 
Wills to adorn the Lilies, and to preſerve every Hair of the Head of his Diſciples : Becauſe, in 
truth, the Goodneſs of God to his Creatures being extreme, thele Expreſtons attord a great idea 
of it, and recommend God to the Aﬀections of the grofleſt Souls, and ſuch as are moit infected 
with Se/f-/ove. Yet as by the Idea we have of God, and by the Paſſages of Scripture contorma- 
ble to that Idea, we correCt the Senſe of other Texts which attribute tro God Members and Pat- 
lions like ours ; ſo when we would ſpeak with ExaCtneſs of the manner of God's acting in the 
Order of Grace, or Nature, we ought to explain rhoſe Paſſages which make him act as a Man, 


or 4 particular Cauſe, by the Idea we have of his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and other Scripture 
Paſſages comporting with that Idea. For, in fine, if we may fay, or rather if we ate oblig «a io 
fay, trom the Idea we have of God, that he cauſes not every drop of Kain to fall by particular 
Wills, though the narural Senſe of ſome Scripture Paſſages authoriſes that Opinion ; there is the 
ſame Neceſhty to think, notwithſtanding ſome Authorities of the Scripture, that God gives nor 
by particular Wills to ſome Sinners all thoſe good Motions which are uſeleſs ro them, and which 
would be uſeful to ſeveral others: For otherwiſe I ſee not how *tis poſſible to reconcile the o/y 
Scripture either with Reaſon, or it ſelf, as I think I have prov'd. 

It I thought what I have faid inſufficient to convince attentive Perſons, that God aGts not by 
particular Wills, like particular Cauſes, and finite Underſtandings, I would proceed to ſhew that 
there were very tew Truths that would admit of greater Probation ; on Suppoſition that God go- 
verns the World, and that the Nature of the Heathen Philoſophers is nothing. For indeed every 
thing in Nature proves this Opinion, except Miracles ; which yet would not be Miracles, or dit- 
ferent from thole we call Natural Effects, if it were true that God acted by particular Wills, 
ſince Miracles are ſuch only from their not happening by General Laws. Therefore Miracles ſup- 
poſe theſe Laws, and 'prove the Opinion I have eſtahlifh'd. But as to ordinary EffteQts, they clear- 
ly and dire&tly demonſtrate General Laws or Wills. If, tor Inſtance, a Stone be dropp'd upon the 
Head of Paſſengers, it will continually fall with equal ſpeed, not diſtinguiſhing the Piety or Qua- 
lity, or Good or Ill Diſpoſition of thoſe that paſs. If we examine any other Eftect, we ſhall tee 
the {ame Conſtancy in the ACtion of the Cauſe of it : But no Effect proves that God acts by par- 
ticalar Wills ; though Men commonly fancy God is conſtantly working Miracles in their Favour. 
That way they would have God to att in, being conſonant to their own, and indulgent to Selt- 
love, which centers all things on themſelves; and very proportionate to their Ignorance ot the 
Complication of Occaſional Cauſes, which produce extraordinary Eftects, naturally falls into 
Mens Thoughts, when but greenly ſtudied in Nature, and conſult not with ſufficient Atrention 
the abftiract Idea of an Infinite Wifdom, of an Univerſal Cauſe, of a Being Infinitely Periect. 
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DISCOURSE HI 


Of the Laws of GR ACE in particular, and of the Occaſional Cauſes, 
which regulate and determine their Efficacy. 


FARE L 
Of the Grace of FESOS CHRIST. 


I. 1INCE none but GOD can att immediately and by himſelf on Minds, and produce 
in them all the various Motions they are capable of : *Tis he alone who ſheds his Light 
within us, and inſyires us with certain Senfations, which determine our diverſe Voli- 
tions. And therefore none but he can, as a * I7zue Cauſe, produce Grace in our Souls. 


For Grace, or that which is the Principle or Motive of all the Regular Motions of our Love, is 


? ah & neceſlarily either a Light which inſtructs us, or a confus'd Senfation that convinces us, that God 


ads by its 
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is our Good ; fince we never begin to love an Objett, unleſs we ſee clearly by the Light of Rea/or, 
or teel confuſedly by the taſt of Pleaſure, that this Object is good ; I mean capable of making us 
happier than we are. | 

[I]. But fince all Men are involy'd in Original Sin, and even by their Nature infinitely beneath 
the Majeſty of God. *Tis Jeſus Chriſt alone that can by the Dignity of his Perſon, and the Ho- 
lineſs of his Sacrifice, have acceſs to his Father, reconcile him to us, and merit his Favours for 


LS ; and conſequently be the meritorious Cauſe of Grace. Theſe Truths are certain : But we 
are not ſeeking the Caule py” pn” Grace by its own Efficacy ; nor that which merits it by 


irs Sacrifice and Good Works. e enquire for that which regulates and determines the Efficacy of 
the General Cauſe, and which we may term the Second, Particular, and Occaſional. 

[{]. For to the end the General Cauſe may aCt by General Laws, or Wills; and that his Ation 
may be regular, conſtant, and uniform, *tis abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be ſome Occafional 
Cauſe to determine the Efficacy of theſe Laws, and to help to fix them. If the Collifion of Bo- 
dies, or ſomething of like Nature, did not determine the Efficacy of the General Laws of the 
Communication of Motions, it would be necellary for God to move Bodies by particular Wills. 
The Laws of Union-of rhe Soul and Body become efficacious only from the Changes befalling 
one or other of theſe two Subſtances. For if God made the Soul teei the Pain of pricking,. tho? 
the Body were not prick'd, or though the ſame thing did not happen in the Brain, as if it were, 
he would not a& by the General Laws of Union of the Soul and Body, but by a particular Will. 
Ti Rain fell on the Earth otherwiſe than by a neceſſary Conſequence of the General Laws of 
Communication of Morions, the Rain, and the Fall of every Drop that compoſes it, would be 
the Effect of a particular Will.. So that unleſs Order requir'd it ſhould rain, that Will would 
be abſolutely unworthy of God. *Tis neceſſary therefore that in the Order of Grace there ſhould 
:e ſome Occaſional Cauſe, which ſerves to tix theſe Laws, and to determine their Efficacy. And 
this is the Cauſe we muſt endeavour to diſcover. | 

[V. Provided we conſult the Idea of intelligible Order, or conſider the ſenſible Order, which 
appears in the Works of God, we ſhall eaſily diſcover that Occaſional Cauſes, which determine 
the Fifcacy of General Laws, and are of uſe in fixing them, mult neceſſarily be related to the- 
Defi>:: for which God has eſtabliſh'd them. | 

For Example : Experience evidences, that God has not made, and Reaſon certifies that he . 
ought not to make the Courſes of the P/ancts the Occafional Cauſes of the Union of our Sou! 
and Body. He ought not to will that our Arm ſhould be mov'd in ſuch or ſuch a manner ; or 
th2c our Soul {hould feel the Tooth-ake, when the Moor ſhall be in conjunction with the $7, it 
ſ9 bs this Com:nttion atts not on the Body. God's Delign being to unite our Soul to our Bgdy, 
he cumor, in proſecuting that Deſign, give the Soul Senfarions of Pain, fave when there _ 

| ſome 
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tome Changes in the Body repugnant to it. Wherefore we are not to ſeek out of our Soul or 
Body the Occaſional Caules of their Union. ne 

V. Hence it follows, that God deſigning to form his Church by Feſus Chriſt, could not, accord- 
ing to that Delign, leek the Occaſional Cauſes, which ſerve to ſettle the General Laws of Grace 
(by which the Spirit of 7e/zs, diftus'd through his Members, cemmunicates Life and Holineſs to 
them) except in 7eſzs Chriſt, and in the Creatures united to him by Reaſon. Thus the Rain of 
Grace 1s not deriv'd to our Hearts, by the diverſe fituations of the Stars, nor by the Colliſion of 
certain Bodies, nor even according to the difterent Courſes of the animal Spirits, which give us 
Motion and Life. All that Bodies can do, is to excite in us Motions and Senſations purely Natu- 
Tal. For whatever arrives to the Soul, through the Body, is only for the Body. 
VI. Yet, as Grace is not given to all thardefire it, nor as ſoon as they defire it, and is granted | 
to thole who do not ask it ; it thence follows, that even our Defires are not the Occaſional Can: | 
les of Grace : For this fort of Caules have conſtantly and moſt readily their Effe& ; and wirh- 
out them the Effet is not produc'd. For Inſtance, the Collifion of Bodies being the Occafional. 
Cauie of the Change which happens in their Motion ; if two Bodies did not meet, their Motions 
would notalter z and-it they alter'd, we may be aſſur'd they met. The general Laws which ſhed 
Grace upon our Hearts, find nothing therefore in our Wills ro determine their Efficacy ; as the ge- | 
neral Laws which regulate the Rains are not founded on the Diſpoſitions of the Places rain'd up- | | 
F on. For it indifferently rains upon all Places, on hollow and manurd Grounds, even on the Sands 
and the Sea it ſelf. | : 
VII. We are therefore reduc'd to confeſs, that as 7eſies Chriſt alone can merit Grace for us, ſo 
ir is he alone that can adminiſter Occa/rons to the General Laws by which it is diſtributed to Men. | 
For the Principle or Foundation of theſe General Laws, or that which determines their Efficacy, | 
being neceſlarily either in us, or in Feſzs Chriſt, ſince it is certain that it is not in us, it muſt needs [ 
be found in him. 1 
VIIL. Beſides, when Man had finn'd, did it behoove God to have any more regard ro his De- 1 
fires ? Being we are all in a diforder'd State, we can no longer be an Occaſion of God's ihewins | 
us Favour. But a Mediatour was needful, not only to give us Acceſs towards God. tut to be the [i 
Occaſional Cauſe of the Favours we hope from him. | 
IX. Whereas God had a Deſign of making his Son the Head of his Church, it was requifite he i | 
ſhould conſtitute him the Occational or Natural Cauſe of the Grace which ſanctifies it. For 'tis | i 
the Head which communicates Lite and Motion to the Limbs ; and with that Proſpect God per- | 
mitted Sin. For if Man had continued in Innocence ; as his Will had been meritorious of Grace, | 
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and even of Glory ; 1o the inviolable Laws of Order would have requir'd that God ſhould have 
appointed in Man the Occafional Cauſe of his Perfection and his Happineſs : In {o much that Fe- - 
ſ71s Chriſt would not have been the Head of the Church ; or, at moſt, had been but the Head of 1 
thoſe Influences which all the Members might have eafily diſpens'd with. i 
X. If our Soul were in our Body before it was form'd, and if by her diverſe Volitions all the | 
Parts which compoſe it were rang'd and poſturd; with how many various Senſations and ditte- 
rent Motions would ſhe be touch'd, upon conſideration of all the Effects which were to follow 
her Volitions : Eſpecially if ſhe were extremely defirous of forming the moſt vigorous and beſt 
made Body pobſhlle? I - 
XI. Now Holy Scripture does not only ſay, that 7775 Chriſt is the Head of the Church , but 
3lfo that he begets it, and faſhions it, and gives it increaſe ; thar he ſuffers, merits, acts and in- Eph. r. 22, 
fluences continually in it. The Zeal which 7eſus Chrift has for his Father's Glory, and the Love he $+-366 
he bears to his Church, conſtantly ſuggeſt ro him the Defire of making ir the moſt ample, the {7.7 7 
moſt magnificent, and the perfeCteſt that can be. Therefore, as the Soul of 7e/izs has not an in- 1 Cor. 12. 
finire Capacity, and yet would endow his Church with infinite Beauties and Ornaments, we have 27: [ 
all reaſon to believe, that there is in his holy Soul a continual Chain of Thoughts and Deſires, "6g $43 | q 
with reference to the myſtical Body which he conſtantly forms. ls [! 
XII. Now they are theſe continual Defires of the Soul of 7eſzs that tend to lanctihe his if 
Church, and render it worthy of his Father's Majeſty, which God has eſtablith'd the Occaſional ll 
Cauſes of the Efficacy of the general Laws of Grace. For we are taught by Faith, that God il 
hath given his Son an abſolute Power over Men, in conſtituting him Head of his Church ; which 
yet cannot be conceiy'd, unleſs the ſeveral Volirions of Feſus Chriſt are follow'd by their Ettetts. 


Eor *tis manifeſt I ſhould have no Power over my Arm, it it mov'd when I would not lave it, ' | 


and remain'd dead and motionleſs when I defir'd to move it. h 

XII This Sovereign Power eſis Chriſt has merited over Men, as alſo that Quality of Head | 
of the Church, by the Sacrifice he offer'd upon Earth, on full Pollefhon of which Right he en- if 
tred after his Reſurre&ion. *Tis now that he is High Prieft of future Goods, and that He by his Joh, x. 49. 
diverſe Deſires prays indefatigably for -Men to the Father. And fince his Deſires are Occalional ed. Je 25. 
Cauſes, his Prayers are always heard. His Father denies him nothing, as the Scripture aiſures : Jake EIT 
us ; and yet his Prayers and Defires are neceflary to obtain: Becauſe Occational, Phyſical, Natu- 
ral Cauſes (for theſe three Terms have here the ſame Significarion) have no Power of themielves, , 
and all the Creatures, even 7e/ws Chriſt, confiderd as Man, are in themſelves but Weakneſs and f 
Impotence. | He : EE Þ Eras 

XIV. Therefore the Soul of 7eſirs, having a Succeſſion of various Thoughts, with reference to 
the diverſe Diſpoſitions whereof Souls in general are capable, has rhele Thoughts atrended with 


certain Defires relating to the Sanitication of thel? ee Which Delires being Gerpone 
2nies 
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Cauſes of Grace, ought to ſhed it on thoſe Perſons in particular, whoſe Diſpoſitions reſemble | 
thac which the Soul of 7eſus Chriſt a&tually thinks on z and this Grace ought to be {ſo much 
{tronger, and more abundant, as his Defires are more ſtrong and laſting. 

XV. When a Perſon conſiders any Part of his Body that is not form'd as it ought to be, he na- 
turally has certain Defires relating to it, and to the Uſe he would make of it in a ſociable Lite , 
which Deſires are proſecuted with certain inſenfible Motions of the Animal Spirits, and tend to 
the poſturing or proportioning it in a due manner. When the Body is quite torm'd, and the Fleſh 
is grown ſolid and confiſtent, theſe Motions cannot change the Contexture of the Parts, but only 
give them certain Diſpoſitions, which we. call Corporeal Habits. But when the Body is not com: 
pletely form'd, and the Fleſh is extremely foft and tender, thele Motions which accompany th 
Peſires of the Soul, not only give the Body particular Diſpoſitions, but alſo change its Confiru- 


Sion. Which is tufficiently manifelt in Children unborn : For they are not only mov'd with the 


{ame Paſſions as their Mothers ; but alſo receive on their Bodies the Marks of theſe Paſhons, 


from which their Mothers are always exempt. ; 
XVI. The Myſtical Body of Feſ#s Chriſt is not yet grown into a Pertect Man, nor will te 


till the Accompliſhment of Ages ; but he continually is forming 1t. For he is the Head, which 


eives all the Members their increaſe by the Efficacy of his Influence, ——_— to the proporti- 
on convenient for each, to the end it may be form'd and edified by Charity. Which are Truths 


Wid. 13,& we are taught by St. Pau/. Now fince eſs Chriſt has no other Attion than the diverſe Motions 


- 
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of his Will, *ris neceſſary that his Defires ſhould be tollow'd with the Influence of Grace, which 
only can form him in his Members, and give them that Beauty and Propertion which ought to 
te the Eternal Object of Divine Love. 

XVII. The diverſe Motions of the Soul of eſis, being the Occaſional Cauſes of Grace, we 
nced not wonder it it be ſometimes given to the greateſt Sinners, or to Perſons that make no uſe 
of it. For the Soul of -Fe/zs defiring to raiſe a Temple of a vaſt Extent, and of infinite Beauty, 
may wiſh that Grace may be given to the greateſt Sinners ; and it in that Moment Ze/us Chri/t 
thinks actually on the Coverous, for Inſtance, the Covetous ſhall receive Grace. Or Ze/us Chr:jt 
wanting, for the Conſtrution of his Church, Minds of a certain Character, commonly not at- 
tainable, but by thoſe who ſuffer certain Perſecutions, whereof the Paiſions of Men are the natu- 
ral Principle: In a word, Zeus Chriſt needing Minds of particular Diſpolitions, tor the cauſing 
particular EffeAs, may in general apply to them ; and by that Application infuſz into them ſan- 
ifying Grace : As the Mind of a ProjeCtor thinks in general of {quare Stones, when theſe Stones 
are actually neceflary to his Building. 

XVII. But the Soul of 7e/us being not a general Cauſe, we have reaſon to think it has 
often particular Deſires, in regard to particular Perſons. When we intend to ſpeak of God, we 
muſt not conſult our ſelves, and make him att like us; but conſider the Idea of a Being infi- 
nitely perfect, and make God act according to that Idea. But in ſpeaking of the Action of the 
voul of 7eſus, we may look into our ſelves, and make him att like particular Cauſes. For Exam- 
ple : We have reaſon to believe that the Converſion of St. Pau! was owing to the Efficacy of a 
particular Defire of Zeſzs Chriſt. And we are to look upon the Defires of the Soul of Ze/ws, 
which have a general reſpe&t to Minds of a certain CharaQter, as particular Deſires, though they 
comprehend many Perſons, becauſe theſe Defires change daily like thoſe of particular Cauſes. 
Bur the general Laws by which God atts, are always the ſame, becauſe the Wills of God ought 
to be firm and conſtant, by reaſon that his Wiſdom is infinite. 

XIX. The diverſe Defires of the Soul of Zeſus diſtributing Grace, we clearly conceive why 
it is not equally diſpers'd to all Men, and why beſtow'd on ſome more abundantly at one time 
thin another. For his Soul not thinking on all Menat once, cannot at the ſame time have all the 
Detires whereof it is capable : So that he atts not on his Members in a particular manner, ex- 
cepr by ſucceſhve Influences ; as the Soul moves not at once all the Muſcles of our Body : For 
the Animal Spirits are unequally and fſucceſhvely diſtributed into our Members, according to the 
various Imprethions of Objects, the diverſe Motions of our Paſſions, and the ſeveral Deſires we 
ticely excite within us | = 

&X. True ir is, that all the Righteous conſtantly receive the Influence of their Head, which 
gives them Lite; and thar when they att by the Spirit of Feſws Chriſt, they merit and receive 
new Graces, though it be not necefary tnat 'the Soul of Feſzs ſhould have any particular De- 
Ares as the occafional Cauſes of them. For Order, which requires that every Deferr ſhould be 
rewarded, is not an arbitrary but a neceſſary Law, and independent from any occaſional Cauſe. 
But though he who performs a meritorious AQtion may be rewarded for it, whilſt the Soul of Feſwus 
has no actual Delires relating to him, yet *tis certain that he merited not this Grace but by the 


5-4, 5+ Dignity and SanCtity of the Spiric which Chriſt has communicated to him, For Men are not 


wenpicaling to God, nor able to do good, but in as much as they are united to his Son by 
Yarity. —_ 

XX1. It mult be farther acknowledg'd, that thoſe who obſerve the Counſels of Feſus Chriſt 
out of an Eſteem they have for them, and through the Fear of future Puniſhment, ſollicite, as 
1 may ſay, by their Obedience, the Charity of Chriſt to think on them, though they a& from a 


_ Prirciple of Selt-love. Bur their Actions are not the Occaſional Cauſes either of Grace, ſince it 


does not infallibly tollow them ; or even of the Motions of the Soul of 7Feſws in their Favour, 
lince thele Motions never tail to communicate it, Thus only the Defires of eſis Chriſt, as 
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Occaſional Cauſes, have infallibly. their Effet; becauſe God having conſtituted him Head of the 
Church, ought by him only ro communicate his ſanQtifying Grace to his Ele&. 

XXII. Now we'may confider in the Soul of 7eſws Chriſt Defires of two ſorts; vis. Aftual, 
Tranfitory and Patticular, that have but a ſhort-liv'd Efficacy ; and Stable and Permanent, which 
conſiſt in a ſetled and conſtant Diſpoſition of the Soul of Feſis Chriſt, with relation to certain 
Eftects which tend to the Execution of his Deſign in general. 

If our Soul by its various Motions communicated to our Body all that was neceſſary to its 
Formation and Growth, we might diſtinguiſh in her two kinds of Defire. For it would be by the 
actual and tranſitory Defires, that ſhe would drive into the Muſcles of the Body the Spirits which 
gave It a certain Diſpoſition with reference to preſent ObjeAs, or to the aQual Thoughts of the 
Mind. But it would be by ſtable and permanent Defires, that ſhe would give to the Heart and 
Lungs the natural Morions by which Reſpiration and the Circulation of the Blood were per- 
form'd. By theſe Delires the would digeſt the Aliments; and diſtribute them to all the Parts 
_— OT them, in as much as that ſort of AQion is ar all times neceſſary to rhe Preſervarion 
of the Body. 

XXIIL. By the aQtual tranſitory and particular Defires of che Soul of eſs, Grace is deriv'd 
to unprepar'd Perſons in a manner ſomewhat ſingular and extraordinary. Bur 'tis by his per- 
manenr Delires that it is given regularly to thoſe who receive the Sacraments with the neceiiary 
Diſpolitions. For the Grace we receive by the Sacraments is not given us preciſely becauſe of 
the Merit of our Action, though we receive them in Grace; bur becauſe ot the Merits ot Fe- 
Jus Chriſt, which are treely applied to us in conſequence of his permanent Defires. We receive 
in the Sacraments much more Grace than our Preparation deſerves ; and it ſutfices to our receiving 

Tome Influence trom them, rhat we do not oppoſe and reſiſt it, But tis abuſing whar is moſt Sa- 
cred in Religion to receive them unworthily. 

XXIV. Amonglt the aCtual and tranfitory Defires of the Soul of Zeſus. there are certainly ſome 
more durable and frequent than others ; and the Knowledge of theſe Defires is of greateſt Con- 
ſequence in Point of Morality. Doubtleſs he thinks oftner on thoſe who obſerve his Counſels, 
than on other Men. His Motions of Charity for Believers are mote frequent and laſting than 
thoſe tor Libertines and Atheiſts. And as all Believers are nor equally prepar'd to enter into the 
Church of the Predeſtinate, the Defires ot the Soul of Feſ#s are not equally Lively, frequent, and 
durable, on the account of them all. 

> jon more earneſtly defires the Fruits that are fitteſt for the Nouriſhment of his Body ; he 
 ..&S oftrer on Bread and Wine than on Meats of difficult Digeſtion. So eſs Chriſt defign- 
ing the Formation of his Church, ovghr to be more taken up with thoſe who can moſt eaſily en- 
ter, than on others which are exiremely remote. | 

The Scripture likewiſe teaches us, that the Humble, the Poor, the Penitent, receive greater 
Graces than other Men ; becauſe rhe Deſpiſers of Honours, Riches, and Pleaſures, are the fitteſt 
for the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Thoſe, tor Example, who have learn'd of Feſus Chriſt to be meck and humble in Heart, ſhall 
fi: Reſt to rheir Souls. The Yoke of Chriſt, which is inſupportable to the Proud, will become 
eafie and light by the Affiſtances of Grace. For God hears the Prayers of the Humble, he will 

comfort them, Jjuſthe them, and fave them + he will £11 chem with Bleflings, and will debalſe the 
high Mind of the Proud. B/efjed are the Poor in Spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven, but 
woe to the Kich, tor rhey have their Conſolation in this World. How hard is it, ſays our Saviour, 
for thoſe that have much Wealth to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ? *Tis harder for a Camel 
to paſs rhrough the Eye of a Needle ; which cannot be done withouta Miracle. 

As for thoſe, who, like David, humble their Souls with Faſting, change their Garments for 
Sack-cloth ; in a word, atict themſelves upon fight of their Sins, and the Holineſs of God ; they 
are the worthy Obje&ts of the Compaſſion of Ze/xs. For God deſpiſes not a broken and contrite | 
Heart. .We conſtantly diſarm the Anger of God, when we take his Part againſt our ſelves, and 2 
revenge his Quarrel. | 1 

| 
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The Will of Feſus Chriſt being entirely conformable to Order, whereof all Men have natu- 
rally ſome Idea, we might {till diſcover by Reaſon, that he has more Thoughts and Deſires in re- 
gard to ſome Perſons than orhers. For Order requires that more Graces ſhould be ſhed on thoſe, 
for Example, who are call'd to Holy Orders, than on others whoſe Employment necellarily en- 
gages them in Worldly Commerce ; in a word, On thoſe who conſtitute the Principal Parts of 
the Church Militant, than on ſuch as have no regard to any body, or that meddle in the Eccle- 
fiaſtical State, or raiſe themſelves above others out of Ambition or Intereſt. For though it be 
requiſite thar Zeſus Chriſt ſhould give them Graces in relation to their Charge, they merit not 
the Gift of that Grace which may ſanCtifie them in rhe Station rhey have choſen out of Selt-love. 
They may have the Gift of Prophecy, whilſt they may want Charity, as we are taught by Scrip- 2 Cor.14.2; 
TUrc. 
XXVI. But though we may diſcover by the Light of Reaſon, and the Authority of Holy Writ, 
ſomerhing of the diverſe Wills of the Soul of 7e/zs, yet rhar Order and Proceſs of Defires, 
which accompliſh the Predeſtination of the Saints, and which tend only to the honouring God in 
the Eſtabliſhment of his Church, is an unfathomable Abyſs ro the Mind of Man. For it St. Pau/ 
had not taught us, that God would thar all Men ſhould be included in Unbeliet, thar he might 
exerciſe his Mercy towards them; ſhould we ever have thought rhat the Zews were ro fall into a 
- wiltul Blindnefs, nor only thar the multitude of the Nations might enter into the Church, ut 
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that they themſelves might receive Mercy at the Accompliſhment of Ages ? The Tuture W orld be- 
ing to be a Work of pure- Mercy, and to have infinite Ornaments, whereof we have no Idea's 
fince the Subſtance of Spirits is unknown to us, it is plain we can diſcover very little in the ditte- 
rent Deſires of the Soul of Fe/7-5. theſe Deſires being related to Deſigns we are ignorant of. Thus 
in the Diſtribution God makes of his Graces, we ought to' cry out with St. Pa/, O the depth of 
the Riches both of the Wiſdom and Knowledge of God ! How unſearchable are his Fudgments, and 
his Ways paſt finding out ! | | 

XXVII. We have prov'd that the diverſe Defigns of the Soul of 7e/7s are the Occaſional Can- 
ſes of Grace; and we have endeavour'd to diſcover ſomething of thele Deſires. Let us now lee 
of what ſort of Grace they are the Occafional Cauſes. For though Zeſ75 Chri/t be the meritori- 
ous Cauſe of all Graces, it is not neceſſary he ſhould be the Occaſional Cauſe of the Graces of- 
Light, and of certain external Graces, which are Preparatory to the Converſion of the Heart, and 
which do not opperate. For 7eſs Chriſt is always the Occaſional, or Necellary Cauſe, according 
to the Eſtabliſh'd Order of God, in point of all thoſe Graces which opperate Salvation. Za. 

XXVIIL In order to our diſtin underſtanding what this Grace is which 7ej7s Chriſt, as Head 
of the Church, diffuſes in his Members, we ought to know what is that Concupiicence which 
rhe Firſt Man has communicated to all his Poſterity. For the Second Adam came'to remedy the 
Diſorders which the Firſt Adam was the Cauſe of, And there is ſuch an Afﬀinity between rae Sin- 


Rom.s. 14. ful and Earthly, and the Innocent and Heavenly Adam, that St. Pau/ looks upon the former com- 


municating Sin to his Children by his Diſobedience, as the Type and Figure ot the latter infuting 
Juſtice and Holineſs into Chriſt:ans by his Obedience. , 

RXXIX. Order requires that the Mind ſhould have the Supremacy over the Body, and not be di- 
vided againſt its Will by all thoſe Senſations and Motions which apply it to ſenſible ObjeQts. 
Therefore the Firſt Man, before his Sin, was ſo abſolute over his Senſes and Paſſions, that they 
were mute and filent as ſoon as he defir'd it; nothing could give him an involuntary Diverſion 
from his Duty ; and all the Pleaſures, which at preſent precede Reaſon, did only re{pecttully 
caurion him. in a ready and eafie manner, of what ought to be done tor the Preſervation of his 
Life. But after his Sin, he loſt on a ſudden that Power over his Bodv. So that not being able to | 
ſtop the Motions, nor obliterate the Traces which ſenſible Objeats produc'd in the principal 
Part of his Braiz ; his Soul, by the Order of Nature, and in Puniſhment of his Diſobedicnce, 
found her ſelf miſerably enflav'd to the Law of Concupiſcence ; to that Carnal Law which con- 
fantly wars againſt the Mind, inſpiring it with the Love of ſenfible Goods ; and fo ruling it by 
ſtrong and lively, and at once ſoft and agreeable Paſhons, that it cannot, and indeed will nor, make 
the neceſſary Struggles for its breaking the captivating Bonds. For the Contagion of Sin is ſpread 
through the Children of Adam by an unavoidable Conſequence of the Order of Nature, as I have 
explain'd in another place. 

'RRRX. The Heart of Man is the conſtant Slave of Pleaſure; and when Reaſor teaches us, that 
*tis not convenient to enjoy it, we put it off but with Deſign of finding it more delicate and ſolid. 
We willingly ſacrifice little Pleaſures to the greater ; but the invincible Impreffion we are under 
for Happineſs, will not permit us to deny our ſelves all our Lite the Satisfa&tion we enjoy, when 
we give our ſelves up to follow our Paſſions. 

XXX. *Tis certain that Pleafure makes happy the Poſſeſſour. at leaſt whilſt he enjoys it. There- 
fore Men being made to be Happy, Pleaſure always gives the Will the firſt ſhock, and puts it 
conſtantly in Motion towards the Good that cauſes or ſeems to cauſe it. The contrary is to be 
ſaid of Pain, Now Concupiſcence conliſting only in a continual train of Senſations ard Motions 
antecedent to Reaſon, and not ſubject to it ; of Pleaſures which ſeeming to flow from ſurroundin 
Objects, inſpire into us the Love of them ; and of Pains, which rendring the Exerciſe of Vertue 
rough and painful, make us hate it : The Second Adam, to remedy the Diſorders of the Firſt, 
ought to produce in us contrary Pleaſures and Averſions to thoſe of Concupiſcence > Pleaſures for 
the True, and Averſions or Dillikes for ſenfible Goods. Thus the Grace, whereof 7/5 Chriſt 
is the Occaſional Cauſe, and which he inceſſantly ſheds on us as Head of the Church, is not” a 
Grace of Light, though he has merited that Grace likewiſe for us; and ſometimes may commu- 
nicate it, as I ſhall lay by and by : But 'tis a Grace of - Senſation, *tis the preventing Neic&arion 
which begets and nurſes Charity in our Hearts. For Pleaſure naturally produces and cheriſhes the 
Love of thoſe Objects which cauſe or ſeem to cauſe it. *Tis likewiſe the Diſguſt which fome- 
times ſenfible Objects give us, which create an Averfion to them, and capacitate us to guide the 
Motions of our Love by Light or Knowledge. 

XXXII. We muſt oppole the Grace of Senſation to Concupiſcence, Pleaſure to Pleaſure, Diſlike 
to Dillike, that the Influence of Ze/zs Chriſt may be direAly oppoſite to the Influence of the Firſt + 
Man. The Remedy muſt be contrary to the Diſeaſe, that it may cure it. For illuminacing Grace 
cannot heat an Heart that is wounded by Pleaſure ; this Pleaſure muſt ceaſe, or another ſucceed ir. 
Pleaſure is the Weight of the Soul, and naturally bears it along with it, and ſenſible Pleatures 
weigh it down to Earth. In order to her determining her ſelf, theſe Pleaſures mult vaniſh, cr de- 
lectable Grace mult raiſe her up towards Heaven, and inſtate her well-nigh in Eqwi/ibrio. Thus it 
is the New Man may war againſt the 0/4; the Influence of our Head may refift that of our FPro- 
genitor, and Feſus Chriſt may conquer inus all our Domeſtick Enemies. | 

The Firit Man being free from Concupiſcence before his Sin, needed not to be invited to the 
Love of the True Good, by preventing DeleQation. He &4new clearly that God was his Goed ; 
- and there was no Neceſſity he ſhould have the Senſe of it,* Twas not fit he ſhould be allu'd by F'ics- 
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ſure to the Love of him, ſince nothing witliſtood this Love, and he knew him perfeQly deſerving 
it. But after the Sin, the Grace of DeleQation was necellary to counterpoize the continual Strug- 
gle of Concupiſcence, Theretore Lighr is the Grace of the Creator, DeleQation is that of the 
Reſtorer. Light is communicated by Zeſis Chriſt as Eternal Wiſdom ; DeleCtation is given by 
him, as Wiſdom Incarnate. Light, in its Original, was mere Nature. DeleQation has ever been 
Pure Grace. Light, atter the Sin, was granted us only for-the Merits of eſs Chriſt. DeleQa- 
tion is grInted both for the Merirs, and by the Efficacy of the ſame 7eſuws. Laſtly, Light isſhed 
into our Souls, according to our own ſeveral Volitions and various Applications, as I ſhall explain 
by and by®: But the Delectation of Grace is infus'd into our Hearts, according to the diverſe De- 
fires of the Soul of Zeſus Chriſt. ; 
XXXIIIL *Tis true, Pleaſure produces Light, becauſe the Soul is mage attentive to ObjeRs that 
give her Pleaſure. Since moſt Men delpile or neglect the Truths of Religion ; becauſe abſtract 
or unatrecting, it may be ſaid thar the DeleQation of Grace inſtruCts them : For that rendring theſe 
Truths more lenfible, they more eafily learn them by the Attention they afford. And for this Rea- 
ſon St. Zobn ſays, That the Unction we receive from eſs Chriſt teaches all things ; and rhar , John : 
thoſe who have receiv'd it, have need of no Inſtructor. ST 
XXXIV. Yet it mult be obſerv'd, That this Unttion does not protuce Light immediately, and 
by its {elf ; it only excites our Attention, which is the Natural or Occafional Cauſe of our Know- 
ledge. So we lee that Men of the greateſt Charity are not always the moſt Underitanding. All 
Men being not equally capable ot Attention, all the Receivers of the ſame UnCtion are not equal- 
ly inſtructed by it. Theretore, though Light may be ſhed on the Soul by a ſupernatural Infufion, 
and Charity often produces it ;- yer we are always to look upon this kind of Grace but as a Natu- 
ral Eftet : For ordinarily Charity produces not Light in the Mind, ſave in proportion to the In- 
ducement it gives the Soul to defire the Knowledge of what ſhe loves. For, in fine, the diverſe 
© Deſires of the Soul are the Natural or Occaſional Cauſes of the Diſcoveries we make on any Sub- 
Je& wharſoever. But theſe things we muſt explain more at large in che Second Part of this Diſcourſe. 
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XRXXV.AT Know but two Principles that dire&ly and of themſelves determine the Motion of our 

Love: Light and Pleaſure. Light, to diſcover our ſeveral Goods; and Pleaſure, to 
make us taſt them. But there is a great difference betwixt Light and Pleaſure ; the former leaves 
us abſolutely to our ſelves, and makes no Intrenchment on our Liberty. It does not efficaciouſly 
carry us to Loye, nor produce in us Natural or Neceſſary Love, but only induces us to carry our 
ſelves to the loving, with a Love of choice, the ObjeQs it diſcovers ; or, which is the ſame 
thing, only cauſes us ro determine to particular Goods the general Impreſſion of Love, God con- 


q ſtantly gives us for the General. Bur Pleaſure efteCtually determines our Will, and as ic were 
| conveys us to the Obje&t which cauſes or ſeems to cauſe ir. It produces in us a Natural anc Ne- 


| celury Love ; Wweakc.is Our Liberty, divides our Reaſon, and leaves us not perfeCtly to our own {1 
Conduct. An indifferent Attention to the Senſe we have of our internal Motions, will convince | | 
us of theſe Ditterences. 
Thus Man. before the Sin, being perfeUly free, and having no Concrpiſcence to hinder him from Cl! 
proſecuting his Light in the Motions of his Love, and knowing clearly that God was infinitely I 
. amiable, ought not to be determin'd by preventing Delight, as I have already ſaid, or by any {fl 
other Graces of Senſacion, "which might have leflen'd his Merit, and induc'd him to love by In- 
ſtin& the Good which ſhould only be loy'd by Reaſon. Bur after he had fmned, he, beſides the \if 
Grace of Light, had nced of thar of Senſation to reſiſt the Motions of Concupiſcence. For Man, . | 
having an invincible Deſire for Happineſs, cannot pony {acrifice his Pleaſure to his Light ; his | 
. Pleaſure which makes him aQtually Happy.and ſubliſts in him in ſpight of his Reſiſtance to his Lighr; ' 
which ſubſiſts but by a painful Application of Thought, and dics at the preſence of the leaſt actual | p 
Pleaſure ; and laſtly, which promiſes no ſolid Happineſs, till after Death, which to the Imagina- 
tion ſeems a perfect Annihilation. . ; 
Light therefore is due to Man, to conduct him in the queſt of Happineſs, and belongs to Natu- | , 
ral Order, and ſuppoſes neither Corruption nor Reparation in Nature. But Plealure, which relates | 
to the true Good, is pure Grace. For naturally the true Good ought not to be belov'd otherwiſe 
than by Reaſon. Therefore the Occaſional Cauſes of the Graces of Senſation, ought to be found 
in Zeſus Chriſt, becauſe he is the Author of this Grace. But rhe Occaſional Cauſes of Light 
ought to be ordinarily found in the Order of Nature, becauſe Light is the Grace of the Creator. | 
XXX VI. In the eſtabliſh'd Order of Nature I can fee bur two Occafional Cauſes which ſhed | | | 
Light on Minds, and ſo determine the General Laws of the Grace of the Creator ; one which is fl 
in us, and dzpends in ſome meaſure on us; the other which is found in the Relation we have ti! 
with ſurrounding Ohje&ts. The former is nothing but the diverſe Morions of our Will , the ſe- 
- cond is the Occurrence of ſenfible Objects which att on oar Mind, in conſequence of the Laws 
of Union of our Soul with our Body: 
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F. MALEBRANCHE Concerning 


*XXXVIL We are taught by our own inward Conſciouſneſs, That the Love-of Light produces 
it ; and that Attention of Mind is a Natural Prayer, by which we? obtain Inſtruction of God ; 
for all the Enquirers of Truth, who apply themſelves to Truth, diſcover it in proportion to their 
Application. And if our Prayer were not interrupted, nor our Attention diſtarb'd, it we had any 
Idea of what we ask, and ſhould ask it with a competent Perſeverance, we ſhould not fail to ob- 
rain, whilit we were capable of receiving it. But our Prayers are continually interrupted, unleſs 


| Self-interels'd ; our Senſes and Imagination muddy, and contound ay our Ideas. And though the 


Truth we conſult anſwers our Enquiries, the confus'd Noiſe of our Pafſions deatens us to its Ag- 
{wers, or makes us ſpeedily torget them. _ ; * | 

XXX VII If it be confider'd, that Man, before the Fall, was animated with Charity, and poſ- 
ſelsd with all that was requifite ro his Perſeverance in Innocence and that by his Perſeveranceand 
Application, he ought to merit his Reward, *twill eafily be conceiv'd tnat the ſeveral Deſires of 
his Will were eftabliſh'd the Occaſional Cauſes of the Light receiv'd in his Underſtanding ; other- 
wiſe his Diſtra&tion had not been voluntary, nor his Attention meritorious. Bur Nature, how- 
ever corrupted, is not deftroy'd: God has not defiſted to will whar he once wild. And the ſame 
Laws {till {fubfiſt. Therefore our manifold Volitfons are {till the Occafional or Natural Cauſes of 
the Preſence of' Ideas to our Mind. But becauſe the Union of the Soul with the Body is chang'd 
into a Dependence on it by a Natural Conſequence of Sin, and the immutable Will of God, as 
[ have explain'd elſewhere; 'our Body at preſent diſturbs our Ideas, and ſpeaks 10 loud in favour 


_ of its reſpeRtive Goods, that the Mind but ſeldom co:.\ults, and diſtractedly liſtens to Internal Truth. 


| XXXIX. Moreover, Experience daily teaches us that our Converlation with Underſtanding 
Perſons, is capable of inſtruCting us by raiſing our Attention ; that Preaching, Reading, Converſe, 
2 thouland Occurrences of all ſorts, may raiſe ſome Ideas in us, and likewiſe inſpire us with 
good Thoughts. The Death of a Friend is, douhtleſs, capable of putting us in Mind of Death, 
unleſs ſome great Paiſkon takes us up. And when a Preacher of great Natural Endowments un- 
dertakes to demonſtrate a moſt ſimple Truth, and convince others of it; it muſt be own that 
he may perſuade his Hearers, and even move their Conſcience, give them Fear and Hope, and 
raiſe in them ſuch other Paſſions as put them in a leſs State of Oppoicion to rhe Intiuence of the 
Grace of Feſws Chriſt. 

Men being made for q ſociable Life, *twas requiſite they ſhould. mutually communicate their 
Thoughts and Motions. *Twas fit they ſhould te united in Mind as well as Body and that 
ſpeaking by the Voice to their Ears, and by Writing to their Eyes, they ſhould infuſe Light and 

nderftanding into one anothers Minds. 

XL. But Lizht, whatever way produc'd in us, whether by particular Defires, or fortuitous In- 
ſtances, as the Occaſional Cauſes of it, may be call'd'Grace ; etpecially when ir nearly relates to 
Salvation ;, though it be but a Conſequence of rhe Order of Nature; becaule ſince Sin, God owes 
us nothing, and all the Good we have is merited for us by Ze/us Chift, in whom our very Being 
ſulſiſts. But this kind of Grace, though.merited for us by Ze/zs C9r1/t, is not the Grace of our 
Lord, but that of the Creator , ſince Fe/z Chriſt is not uſually the Occaſional Caule of ir, but the 
Caule of it is diſcoverable in the Order of Nature. 

XLI. There are {till ſeveral other Natural EfteAs which we might reaſonably look upon as 
Graces. For Example: Two Perſons have at the ſame time two Delires of Curiofity. The one 
to go ſee an Opera, the other to hear a celebrated Preacher. If they ſarisfhe their Curioſity, he 
that goes to the Opera ſhall find ſuch Ohjects, as, according to his preſent Diſpdfiction of Mind, 
ſhall raiſe in him Patfſtons that will damn him ; whilſt the other ſhall find in the Preacher ſo great 
Force and Light, that the Grace of Converſion working in him at that moment, ſhall be able to 
ſave him. Which ſuppos'd, Ler bur a ſhower of Rain, or any other Accident happen, that may 
ſtay them at home. Though the Kain be a Natural Effect, as depending on the Natural Laws of 
the Communication of Motions ; yet it may be faid* to be a Grace, in reſpe& ot him whoſe 
Damnarion ir prevents, and a Puniſhment to him whoſe Converfion it hinders. 

XLI. Grace being conjoin'd to Nature, all the Motions of our Soul and Body have ſome re- 
lation to Salvation. This Man is fav'd, by having in a State of Grace made a falfe Step, which 
happily broke his Neck ; and another is damn'd, by having on ſome Occafion misfortunartely 
avoided the Ruines ot a talling Houſe. We know not what is for our Advantage, but we well 
know there is nothing of it 1elt fo indifterent but has ſome reterence to our Salvation, becauſe 
of the Mixture and Conwination of Effects depending on the General Laws of Nature, with 
others that depend on the General Laws of Grace. 

XLIII. As therefore Light points out to us the True Good, the Means to obtain it, our Duties 
to God ;, ina word, the Ways we are to follow ; it is fufficient ro cauſe thoſe who are animated 
with Charity, to do good, to merit new Graces, and.to conquer ſome Temptations. as I ſhall ex- 
plain in another Place ; ſo I think we may lawfully give ic the Name ot Grace, though 7eſus 


Chriſt be only the Meritorious Cauſe of it. And whereas External Graces, which have no imme- 


diate Influence on the Mind, come nevertheleſs into the Order of Predeſtination of Saints, I con- 
f1der them alſo as Twme Graces. Ina word, I ſee not why we may not give the Name of Grace 
to all Natural Ettects, when relating to Salvation, ſubſervient to the: Grace of Ze/ws Chriſt, and 
delivering us from ſome Hindrances to his Efticacy. Yet if others will nor agree with me, I ſhall 
not contend with them about Words. | 

XLIV. All theſe Graces, if we may be allow'd to call them ſo, being thoſe of the Creator, the 
General Laws of theſe Graces are the General Laws of Nature. For we mult ſtill obſerve, that Sin 


has 
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has not deſtroy'd Nature, though it has corrupted it. The General Laws of the Commuiſffcations 
of Motions are always the ſame ; and thoſe of the Union of the Soul and Body are chang'd no 
otherwiſe than that the Union of the former is grown into a Dependence, for the Reaſons I have 
phi elſewhere. For at preſent we depend on that Body, to which, before Sin, we were only 
united. Ka : oy: 
XLV. Now the Laws of Nature are always moſt Simple and General : For God aQts not by 
articular Wills, unleſs Order requires a Miracle. Which Truth T have ſufficiently prov'd in the 
irft Diſcourſe. Thus when a Stone falls on the Head of a good Man, and-rids him of his Life, 
it falls in conſequence of the Laws of Motions , and not becauſe that Man is Juſt, and God de- 
ſigns to recompenſe him. When a like Accident deſtroys a Sinner,-*tis not becauſe God will 
actually puniſh him : For God, on the contrary, would have all Men {av'd. But he is not to change 
the Simplicity of his Laws, to ſuſpend the Puniſhment of a Criminal. So likewiſe, when Lighr 
breaks into our Underſtanding, *tis becauſe our Defires are the Natural or Occaſional Cauſes of 
it ; *tis becauſe we hear ſome underſtanding Perſon, and becauſe our Brain is diſpos'd to receive 
the Impreſſions of the Speaher : And not that God has a particular Will on our behalf, but that 
he follows the General Laws ot Nature, to which he has oblig'd himſelf. I can ſee nothing My- 
ſerious in the Diſtribution of theſe kinds of Graces, and I ſtand nor to draw Conſequences dedu- 
Cible from theſe Truths. She 
XLVI. *Tis to be obſerv'd, that Ze/z Chriſt, who is the ſole Meritorious Cauſe of the Goods 
we receive from God, by the Order of Nature, is forhetimes the Occaſional Cauſe of the Grace 
of Light as well as of that of Senſation ; yet I am of Opinion, thar this but rarely happens ; 
becaule indeed it is not neceſfary it ſhould. Feſws Chriſt, as much as poſhble, makes the Order 
of Nature ſubſervient to that of Grace. For befides thar, Reaſon evinces that Order will have 
it ſo; becauſe that Method 1s moſt fimple, it is ſufficiemly maniteſt by the Conduct he takes on 
Earth, and the Order he has eftabliſh'd, and fill preſerves in his Church. 7eſws Chriſt made 


uſe of Speech for the Inſtruction of the World, and likewiſe ſent his D/ciples, rwo by two, to Luk. 10, 0 
prepare the People to receive him. He has ſettled Apoſtles, Prophets, Evangeliſls, Doftors, Biſhops, Eph 13. | 
and Prieſts, to labour in the Edification of the Church. Is not this tro make Nature Handmaid *** 


to Grace ; and to propagate the Light of Fazzh in Mens Minds by ways moſt Simple and Natu- 
ral; And indeed 7e/zs Chriſt on Earth was not to inſtruct Men by particular Wills, fince he 


might inſtruCt them as Interiour Truth and Eternal Wiſdom, by the molt ſimple and exuberant 


Laws of Nature. 

XLVII. That which lies moſt hidden and unrevea[Þd in the Order God has follow'd for the Eſta- 
bliſhment of his Church, is, doubtleſs, the Time, Place, and other Circumſtances of the Incarna- 
7107 of his Son, and the Preaching of the Goſpel. For why ſhould Fe/ws Chriſt, tor whom the 


World was created, become Man Four thouland Years after its Creation ? Why muſt he be. 


born among the Fes, he that was to reject that wretched Nation ? Why mvit he choole to. be 
the Son of David, when the Family of David was obſcur'd ; and not rather to be born trom Em- 
perours, who have commanded the whole World, ſince he came to Convert and Enlighten all the 
Earth > Why to elect his Apoſties and Diſciples out of the Ignorant and Ulleterare, to preach to 
the Inhabitants of Berhſa:da and Corazin, who remain in Incredulity ; and to leave Tyre and S- 
don, who would have been converted by the like Grace aftorded them ; to hinder St. Paz/ from 
preaching the Word of God in A//a, and to appoint him to paſs into Macedonia > A thouſand 
other Circumſtances, which have accompanied the Preaching of the Ge/pe/, are, no doubt, ſuch 
Myſteries as admit ndt clear and evident Reaſons ; nor is it my Deſign to give them. My Pur- 
poſe is only tc eſtabliſh ſome Principles that may aftord ſome Light to theſe and the like Diffi- 


culties ; or at leaſt, give us to underſtand that nothing can be thence concluded againſt whar 1 ' 


have 1aid of the Order of Natvre and Grace. 


XLVIIEL *Tis certain that Natural Effects are complicated and mix'd a thouſand ways with the 


Eftects of Grace ; and that the Order of Natzre ſtrengthens or weakens the Efficacy or EifeQts of 
the Orders of Grace, according, as theſe two Orders garioully combine together. Death, which 
by the General Laws of Nature, at a particular JunEture betals a good or ill Prince, or Biſhop, 
occaſions a great deal of Good or Evil in the Chyrch; becauſe ſuch kind of Accidents cauſe a great 
Diverſity in the Sequel of Eftects, which depend on the Order of Grace, But God would have 
all Men ſav'd by the fimpleſt ways. Therefore we may and ought to fay in general, That He 


has choſen the Time, the Place and Manners, which in the proceſs of Time, and by the General 


Laws of Nature and Grace, muſt, all things confider'd, introduce a greater Number of the Pre- 
deſtinate into the Church. God does all things for his G/ory : Therefore, among all the poſſible 
Combination of Nature and Grace, he has from the infinite Extent of his Knowledge made 
choice of that which could form the perteCQteſt Church, and moſt ſuitable to his Majeſty and Wiſdom. 
 XIIK. This, one would think, were ſutficient to anſwer all the Difficulties rhar can ariſe about 
the Circumſtances of our Myſteries : For if it be ſaid, thar 7e/zs Chriſt ought to be born to a Romar 
Emperour, and to perform his Miracles in the Merropelrs of the World, that the Gofpe! might 
ſpread it {elf with greater Eaſe into the remotelt Countries : It may be boldly anfwer'd, That 
_ though this ſeems {0 to Men, yet that Combination of Nature and Grace had not been 1{o wor- 
thy of the Wiſdom of God as that which he has choſen. I conteſs Re/7g70n had been propagated 
with greater eaſe ; but its Effabliſhment had not been 1o Divine and Extraordinary, nor conſe- 
quently an invincible Proof of its Seu and Truth. So hat, according to that Combination, 
Religion would at this Day have been deſtroy'd, ar leaſt lels dilleminated abroad in the World. 


Beſides, 
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Oo _ F. MatteBrancne Concerning . 
Beſides when we ſay that God aQs by the ſimpleſt ways, we ever ſuppoſe an Equality in the reſt, 


and eſpecially in the G/ory that ovght to redound to God trom his Work. But the Chxrch had nor 


zen ſo perte&, nor-ſo worthy of the Greatnels and Holineſs of God, it it had been form'd with 
ſo nmch eaſe. For the Beauty of the Heavenly Zeruſalem confilting in the Variety of Rewards 
accruing upon the ſeveral Combats of Chriftzans , *twas requiſite the Martyrs ſhould lay 
down their Lives as well as 7e/7 Chriſt, to enter into the Poſtefſion of their preſent G/ory. In 
2 word, this Principle, That of all the infinite Combinations of Nature and Grace, God has 
choſen that which ought to produce an Efiett moſt worthy of his Greatneſs and Wiſdom, ſuffi- 
ces tor a General Anſiwer to all the Difficulties that can be ſtarted abour the Circumſtances of our 
Myſteries ; like as, to vindicate the Orders of Nature and Grace in themſelves, we need but - 
know, Thar God, being infinitely wiſe, trames no. Deſign but upon the admirable Proportion of 
Wiſdom and Fecundiry, diſcover'd in the ways capable to bring it to pals, as I have explain'd in 
the Firſt Diſcourle. | En | 
L. Moſt Men judging of God by meaſureot themſelves, imagines that he firſt forms a D-ſign, 
and afterwards confuirs his Wildom about Ways to execute it. Forgur Volitions generally pre- 
vent our Reafon, and our Deſigns are hardly ever perteAly Rational. Bur God's Ways are not _ 


| like thoſe of Men, who aQs in the following manner, if I have well conſulted the Idea of a 


Being infinitely perfect. God, by the infinite Light of his Willom, knows all poſſible Works, 
and ar once all rhe reſpective Ways of producing them. He fees all the Proportions between 
Means and their-End. He compares all things by one Eternal, Immutable and Neceſſary View ; 
and by the Compariſon he makes of the Proportions of Wiſdom and Fecundity, which he diſco- 
vers between the Defigns and Ways of executing them, he free/y forms a Defign. Burt the De- 
ſign being torm'd, he neceſſarily chooles the general Ways moſt worthy of his Wiſdom, Great- 
nels and Goodneſs. For fince he forms no Dzhgn, but through the Knowledge of the Means of 
executing it, the Choice of the Defign includes the Choice of Means. 

LI. When I ſay, That God forms his Deſign treely, I would nor be thought to mean that he 
may mike choice of another leſs worthy, and reject that which is more worthy-of his Wiſdom. 
For ſuppoſing that God wills the Production of an external Work worthy of him, he is not indif 
ferent in the Choice, but muſt produce the pertecteſt poiſible, with reterence to the Simplicity of 
the Ways he as by. This God owes to himſelf, from following the tules of his Wiſdom, and 
he muſt always a&t in the wiſeſt and perfetteſt manner. But I fay, thar God forms his Deſign 
freely ; becauſe he does not invincibly and neceflarily love any thing befides his own Subſtance. 


| Neither the Incarnation of the Word, nor for a mucty ſtronger Reaſon, the Creation of the World, 


are neceſſary Emanarions of his Nature. God is fully Selt-tufficient : For the Being infinicely per- 
fect may be conceiv'd alone, and without neceſlary Relation to any of his Creatures. 

LIE. As God neceliarily loves himſelf, he neceflarily follows the Rules of his Wiſdom. But 
whereas his Creatures conſtitute no part of his-Being, he is ſo full and ſufficient in himſelf, that 
nothing obliges him to produce them ;, and he is abſolutely indifterent or free on their Account. 
And theretore it is that he has made the World in Time : For that Circumſtance ſufficiently ſhews 
that the Creatures are not aecellary Emanations of the Divinity, bur efſenrially depending on the 
Free Will of the Creator. Z | 

LIII. Lo! however an Objection that offers it ſelf immediately to the Mind. TIF it were true, 
that God neceſfarily follow'd the Rules of his Wiſdom, the World would not have been created 
in Time : For either the World is worthy or unworthy of God. If it were, better that the World 
ſhould nor be produc'd from Nothing, it ought to be Eternal ; it on the contrary, thac ir ſhould 
remain in Northingneſs, it ought not to be created. Theretore God is not oblig'd to Rick to Rules 
which his Wiſdom preſcribes, ſince the World was created in Time. 

Bur chis ObjeQion is eaſily anſwer'd. ,*Tis better for the World to be, than not to be ; but it 
had better not be at all than be Eternal. The Creature ought to carry the Eflenrial CharaGter of 
Depencency. If Spirits were Eternal, they might have ſome reaſon to confider themſelves as 
Gods, or necellary Beings ; or at leaſt, as capable of contributing to the Greatneſs or Felicity of 
God ; whilſt imagining he could not torego producing them. They might in a manner compare 
themſelves with the Perſons in the Dey, while believing themſelves producd like them by a 
neceilary Emanation. Thus God ought by the Rules of his Wiſdom to leave Creatures the 
Mark of their Dependence; and yet give them Aſſurance that he made them not to annihilate 
them ; and rhar being conſtant in hzs Purpoſes, by reaſon of his unlimited Wiſdom, they ſhall 
eternally ſubfiſt. 

LIV. This Difficulty may {till be driven farther in this manner. God neceſſarily follows the 
Rules of his Wiſdom, and neceflarily does what is beſt. Bur it was at leaſt better tor the World 
to be created in Time, than not to be at all. And certainly it was fit, by the Rules of the Wiſdom 
of God, that the World ſhould be produc'd in rhe Circumſtances in which he produc'd it. There- 
fore the Creation of the World in Time is abſolutely neceſſary, God was not at Liberty on its 
account, nor capable of hindring its temporary ProduCtion. | 

For the Reſolution of this Difficulty, it muſt be obſerv'd, That though God follows the Rules 
prelcrib'd by his Wiſdom, yer he does not necetlarily what is beſt ; becauſe, being Maſter of his 
Action, he may chooſe to do any thing. To act, and not to follow the Rules of his Wiſdom, is 
a Fault : Therefore, on ſuppoſition that God acts, he neceflarily atts in the wiſeſt manner con- 
ceivable. But his Liberty in the Production of the World, is a Sign of his Abundance, Fulnels, 
and deli-ſutficiency. ?Tis better tor the World to be, than not to be ; the Incarnation of Jes 
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Chriſt renders the Wotk of God worthy of its Author, I acknowledge : But whereas God is el: 
ſentially happy and pertect, and as nothing is good on his Conſideration, but himſelf; or the Cauſe 
of his Perfection and his Happineſs, he loves nothing invincibly befides his own Subſtance $ and 
whatever is exteriour to him, ought to be produc'd by an AQtion really eternal and immutable, 
bur that derives its Neceſfity from Suppoſition of the Divine Decrees. | Et | 

LV. I ofter another Principle, which I have already mention'd, which may- afford ſome Light 
to the Difficulties that may ariſe about the Incarnation of eſs Chriſt, and the Creation of the 
World. Reaſon and Authority of Holy Writ teach us, that the Firſt and Principal of the De- 
hgns of God, is the Conſtitution of his Church in Feſies Chriſt. The preſent World is not crea- 
ted to remain as it is : The Falihood and Errour, the Injuſtice and Diſorder, that are ſeen in it, 
give us ſufficiently to underſtand it ought to have an end. The future World, which Truth and 
Juſtice ſhall inhabit, is the Earth which God has ſettled on inviolable Foundations ; and which be- 
ing the Object of Divine Love, ſhall eternally ſubſfiſt. God has not created this Viſible World 
with other Defign than to raiſe by degrees that inviſible City, whereof St. Zobx ſpeaks ſo many 
Wonders ; and as eſs Chriſt ſhall be the principal Beauty of it, he was always had in View 
by God in the ProduCQtion of his Work. He has made all for Man, and with reference to him, , 
as the Scripture teaches : But he for whom, according to St. Pax/, God has . made all things, is Heb. 2- 
the Man 7e/us Chriſt. *Tis to teach Men that they are created, and that they ſubſift in Ze/z/5 
Chriſt ;, "tis to unite them ſtraitly to him; *tis to induce them to make themſelves like him, that 
God has figur'd eſis Chriſt and his Church, in the principal of his Creatures. For *tis neceſſary 
that Ze/us Chriſt ſhould be found in the whole Work of God, that it might be the worthy Ob- 
Ject of his Love, and of the Attion that produc'd it. | 

EVI. If we conſider the manner of the Firſt Man's Creation, as related by Holy Scripture, how 
his Wite was form'd out of his Fleih and Bone ; his Love to her, and the Circumſtances of their 
vin, we {hall doubtleſs judge that God thought on the Second Adam in the Formation of the 
Firſt; that he conſider'd the Father of the future World, in creating the Father of the preſent ; 
and that he defign'd the Firſt Man and Woman for expreſs Types of 7eſzs Chrift and his Church. 1 Cor. x5: 
St. Paul permirs us not to doubt of this Truth, when he aſſures us we are form'd of the Fleſh 87 | 
and Bore of eſis Chriſt, that we are his Members; .and that the Marriage of Adaiz and Eve "a 9 B08 
is the Figure of Feſus Chrift and his Church. | 

EVI. God might. perhaps form Men and Animals by ways as ſimple as common Generation. 
But fince this way typified Zeſus Chrift and his Chxrch, fince it wore the Impreſs of the principal of 
God's Dettgns, and repreſented, as I may ſay, the well-beloy'd Son to his Father, that Sor in whom 
alone the whole Work of the Creation ſubfiſts, God ought to prefer it before all other ; thereby 
likewiſe to teach us, that as intelligible Beauties conhit in their Relation to Eternal Wiſdom, 10 
ſenſible Beauties muſt, though in a manner little known to us. relate to Incarnate Truth. 

LVHI. Doubtleſs there are many Ara/ogres and Agreements betwixt the moſt principal of the 
Creatures, and Zeſus Chriſt, who is their Pattern and their End. For all is full of Zeſus Chriſt , 
every thing repreſents and typifies him, as much as the Simplicity of the Laws of Nature will per- 
mit. Butlfſhall not venture to enter on the Particulars of this Subject. For befides that Tam teartul 
of miſtaking, and have not a competent Knowledge either of Narzre or Grace, of the preſent 
World. or the future, to diſcover their Relations ; I know that the Imagination ct Men is fo 
farcaſtical and nice, that we cannot by Reaſon lead them to God, much leſs to Feſus Chrift, with- 
out tiring their Patience, or provoking their Railery. Moſt Chriſtians are accultom'd to a Ph1i/c- 
ſopby that had rather have recourſe to Fictions, as extravagant as thoſe of the Poets, than to - 
God ; and ſome of them are ſo little acquainted with eſis Chriſt, that a Man would perhaps be 
reckon'd a Viſoniſt, if he aid the ſame things with St. Pax/, without uſing his Words. For *tis 
rather that great Name which perſuades them than the View of Truth. The Authority of Scri- 
pture keeps them from blaſpheming what they do not underitand ; but whereas they are but lirtle 
converſant with it, it cannot much enlighten them. 

LIX. *Tis certain that the Fewi/h People was the Figure of the Church, and that the moſt Holy 
and-Remarkable Perſons among the Kings, Prophets, and Patriarchs of that Nation, were the 
Types of the Mefrah, our Saviour Feſus Chriſt; which is a Truth not deniable, withour under- | 
mining the Foundations of the Chriſt:an Religion, and making the moſt Learned of the Apoſ?/es 
paſs for the moſt Ignorant of Men. 7eſis Chriſt being not yet come, ought at leaſt ro be typi- 
fied. For he ought to be expeCted, he ought to be defired, and by his Types he ought to ſtrevw 
ſome ſort of Beauty over the Univerſe, to make it acceptable to his Father. Thus it was neceilary 
he ſhould in ſome manner be as ancient as the World, and that he ſhould die preſently after the Sin | 
in the Perſon of Abel. The Lamb that was ſlain fron the Foundation of the World : Ihe Begin- 
ning and End : Alpba and Omega : Yeſterday and to Day : He is, was, and is to come. Theſe are 
the Qualifications St. Fob attributes to the Saviour of Men. : 

'LX. But ſuppoſing that Ze/izs Chriſt ought to be typified, *twas neceſlary it ſhould be done by 
his Anceſtors eſpecially ; and that their Hiſtory, dictated by the Holy Spirit, ſhould be handed 
down to future Ages, to the end we might {till compare 7e/s Chrijt with his Figures, and. Ac---. 
knowledge him for rhe true e/ab. Of all Nations God loving that moſt which had neareſt. 
Relation to bis Son, ought to make the Fews the Fathers of Zeſus Chriſt, according to the Fleſh, 
fince they had been the moſt lively and exprels Figures of his Son. © pops 

LXI. Bur, if driving this Difficulty up higher, the Reaſon be demanded of the Choice God 
made of the ers to be the principal Figures of Jeſs Chriſt, I think I may and ought _ 
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| F. M ALEBRANCHE Concerning be 
that God acting always by the ſimpleſt ways, and diſcovering in the infinite Treaſures of his -. 


Wiſdom all the Combinations of Nature with Grace, choſe that which was to make the Church 


the moſt ample, moſt perfe&, and moſt worthy of his own Greatneſs and Holineſs, as I have faid 
before. Secondly, I think I ought to anſwer, that God foreſeeing that what was to happen to the 
FZewiſh People by a neceflary Conſequence of Natural Laws, would have more Anzlogy to his 
Deſign of typitying Jeſus Chriſt and his Chxrch, than all that could betall other Nations, thought 
fit to chooſe that People rather than any other. For, in brief, Predeſtination to the Law is nor | 
like Predeſtination to Grace z and though there be nothing in Nature that can oblige God to ſhed 
his __ equally on a whole People, yet methinks Nature may merit the Law in the Senſe I here - 
underſtand 1. _ Ns 
LXIL. Tis true, that all that-befell the Zews, who repreſented Zeſies Chrift, was not a a apes. 
Conſequence of the Order of Nature : There was need of Miracles to make the Fes lively, an 
expreſs Figures of the Church. But Nature at leaſt furniſh'd Ground-work, and Materials, and 


h: pothbly the principal Strokes in moſt Inſtances, and Miracles finiſh'd the reft, Whereas no other 


ation would have been ſo proper for ſo juſt and accompliſh'd a Delign. _ — 
LXIII. If I miſtake not, we are oblig'd to think that God, having a Wiſdom preſcious of all 
the Events and Conſequences of all poſſible Orders, and all their Combinations, never works Mi- 


_.racles when Nature is ſufficient ; and that therefore he muſt chooſe that Combination of Natural 
- Effects, which, as it were; remitting him the Expence of Miracles, nevertheleſs moſt faithfully 
executes his Deligns. - 


For Example : *Tis neceſfary that all Sin ſhould be puniſh'd. But that's not always done in 
this World. Yet ſuppoſing it was requiſite for the Glory of eſs Chrift, and the Eſtabliſhment 
of Religion, that the Fews ſhould be puniſh'd in rhe Face of the whole World, for the Crime 
they had committed in murthering our Saviour; it was fit that Feſus Chriſt ſhould come into the 
World, about the Reign of Herod; ſuppoſing that People, by the neceſſary Conſequence of the 
Order of Nature, was to be divided about that time ; that Civil Wars and perpetual Seditions 


' were to weaken them ; and that, laſtly, the Romans were to ruine and diſperſe them, with the 


total Deſtruction of their City and Temple. *Tis true, there ſeems to be ſomething extraordi- 
nary in the Deſolation of the Zews : Bur as it ſhews greater Wiſdom in God, to produce fo ſur- 
prizing Effects, by the moſt {imple ind general Laws of Nature, than by particular Wills, which 
are always Miracles ; I queſtion whether on thar Occaſion we are to fly unto a Miracle. Bur, 
for my part, I diſpute it not here; fince*tis a Fact that we cannot eafily nor need we explain our 
{elves upon : And I produce this Inſtance only to make ſome Application of my Principles, and 
to make them more eakily intelligible to orhers. 

[ have, I think, ſaid enough of Nature and Grace, to fatisfie all equitable and moderate Per- 
Tons abour an infinite Number of Difficulties, which diſturb only their Minds who muſt needs 
Judge of God by themſelves. For if Men would conſult the Idea of an Infinitely PerfeC Being, 
ot a General Cauſe, of an Infinite Wiſdom ; and if they would coaſent to the Principles I have 
eſtabliſh'd conformable to that Idea, I believe they would neither be ſurpriz'd nor offended at the 


Fram of GOD, and that they would change their Murmurs and Cenſures into Wonder and 
doration. 
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87 CONCERNING x 
Nature and Grace. 
DISCOURSE Ill 
Of the Manner of GRAC E's acting in us. 
PART TI. 
Concerning Liberty. | 
[. THERE is nothing more rude and unform'd than the Subſtance of Spirits, it we ſe- - 


parate it from God. For what's a Mind void of Underſtanding and Reaſon, deſti- 
tute of Motion and Love? Yetit is the Word and Wiſdom of God which is the uni- 
verfal Reaſon of Minds 3 and *tis the Love whereby God loves himſelf, that gives 
the Soul the Motion ſhe has towards Good. If the Mind knows Truth, *tis by its Natural and 
Neceſſary Union with Truth it ſelf : IF it is reaſonable, *tis ſo through ſupreme Reaſon : Laſtly, 
If it be a Spirit, or Intelligence, *tis in one ſenſe, becauſe its Subſtance is enlightned, penetrated, 
and perfected by the Light of God himſelt. Theſe Truths I have explain'd in anorher Place. 
So likewiſe the Subſtance of the Soul is not capable of loving Good, fave by its Natural and Ne- 
ceſlary Union with the Eternal and Subſtantial Love of the Supreme Good ; it advances not to- K 
wards Good any farther than convey'd by God it is volent only from the Motion it continually Th 
receives from him ; it lives only through Charity, and wills merely through the Love of Good, h 
which God makes it participate, though it abuſes it. For, in fine, God making and preſerving Th 
Minds only for himſelt, inclines them towards him as long as he preſerves their Being, and com- Fil 
municates the Love of Good to them whilſt they are capable of receiving it. Now that natural I 
and continual Motion of the Soul towards Good in general, towards Good indefinite, towards Wl 
God, is what I here call 1W://: Since *tis that Motion which capacitates the Subſtance of the | 
Soul to love different Goods. | | 
II. This Natural Motion of the Soul towards Good in general, is invincible ; for *tis not in | 
our Power-not to will to be happy. We necelfarily love what we clearly know and lively feel to 
be our Good. All Minds love God by the Neceftity of their Nature ; and it they love any thing | | j 
elſe by a Free Choice of their Will, *ris not becauſe they ſeek not God, or the Cauſe of their Fe- | 
licity, but becauſe they are deceiv'd. *Tis becauſe, perceiving by a confus'd Senfation, that ſur- | | 
rounding Bodies make them happy, they conſider them as good, and by an Ordinary and Natural [\ 
Conſequence, love them, and unite to them. i 
HI. But the Love of all theſe particular Goods is not naturally invincible. Man confider'd in | \| 
his Original State, might ſuperſede loving.thoſe Goods that fll'd not the whole Capacity of his | 
AﬀeQion. There being but one Good which includes all others, he might ſacrifice every other 
Love.to the Love of this. For God having made Minds only tor himſelt, cannot.invincibly carry ' 
them to the Joving any thing beſides him, or without relation to him. Laſtly, our own inward 
Conſciouſheſs informs us, that we can reject a Fruit, though we are inclin'd to take it. Now that 
Power of loving, or not loving particular Goods, the Nor-invincibility which is found in the Mo- 
tion, which carries Minds © the loving what does not ſeem every way inclufive of all Goods. 
That Power, or Noz-invincibiliiy, is what I call Liberty. Thus placing the Definition inſtead of 
the thing defin'd, that Expreſſion, ozr W:/l 7s free, Tignifies, that the Natural Motion ot the | 
Soul towards Good in gener). is not invincible in point of Good in particular. To the Word | i 
Free, the Idea of Volttytary is commonly annex'd; but in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, I ſhall if 
take the Word in the Senſe I have obſerv'd, as being the moſt Natural and Ordinary. wan } 
IV. The Word Good is equivocal, and may kgnihe either Pleaſure which makes formally hap- I! 
py, ©T the true, or ſeeming Cauſe of Pleaſure. In this Diſcourſe I ſhall conſtantly take the Word = 
Good in the ſ*cond Senſe ; becauſe indeed FPieaſure is imprinted on the Soul, that ſhe may love 
the Cauſe rhat makes her happy; that ſhe may advance towards it by the Motion of her Love, i 
and may ſtrictly unite to it, to be perpetually happy. When the Soul loves nothing yy OWII —_ 
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F. MALEBRANCEE Concerning , 
Pleaſure, the in effe& loves nothing diſtin& from her ſelf. For Pleaſure is only a Condition or 
Modification of the Soul, which renders her aQtually happy and content. But whilſt the Soul 
Gnnot be the Cauſe of her own Pleaſure, ſhe's unjuſt, ungrateful, and blind, if ſhe loves her 


Pleaſure, and forgets to pay the Love and Devotion which is due to the true Cauſe that produces 
it in her. As none but God can a& immediately and by himſelf on the Soul, and make tfer ſen- 


fible of Pleaſure by the aQRual Efficacy of his all-potent Will; fo he alone is truly Good. How- 


ever I term the Creatures Good, which are the ſeeming Cauſes of the Pleatures we teel occahio- 
nally from them. For I am unwilling to deviate from the cuſtomary way ot Speaking, any farther 
than is neceſſary to explain my ſelf clearly. All Creatures, though Good in themſelves, or Per- 


fect, with reference to the Deſigns of God, are nor Good, with reterence to us. * They are not 


our Good, nor the true Cauſe of our Pleaſure or Felicity. ; ; | 
V. The natural Motion which God conſtantly imprints on the Soul to carry it to love him, or 
(to make uſe of a Term which is the Abridgement| of ſeveral Ideas, and can be no longer equi- 


- vocal. or contusd after the Definition I have given of it,) the W177 is determin'd towards parti- 


cular Goods, either by a clear and evident Knowledge, or by a confus'd Senſation which points 
theſe Goods out to us. WHilſt the Mind perceives or taſts not any particular Good, the Motion 
of the Soul remains as it were undetermin'd, it tends towards Good in general. But this Motion 
receives 2 particular Determination, as ion as the Mind has the Idea or Senſation of ſome parti- 
cular Good : For the Soul being continually bent towards Good undetermin'd, ought to move 


When the Good appears. 


VI. But when the Good, which is preſent to the Mind and Senſes fils not theſe two Faculties 
when it's diſcover'd under the Idea of a particular Good, of a Good that comprehends not all 
Goods; and when it is taſted by a Senſation that rakes not up the whole Capacity of the Soul, 
ſhe may ſtill defire the Perception and Fruition of ſome other Good ; the may ſuſpend the Judg- 
ment of her Love. She may refuſe to acquieſce in the actual Enjoyment, and by her Deſires ſeek 
our {ome novel Object. And as her Defires are the Occaſional Cauſes of her Light and Know- 
tedze, ſhe may, by the natural and neceſſary Union of all Minds with him, who includes the 
{deats of all Goods, diſcover the True Good, and in the True,. many orher particular Goods dit- 
ferent from thar ſhe perceiv'd and enjoy'd before. 

Therefore having ſome Knowledge of the Emptinels and Vanity of ſenfible Goods, and attend- 
ing to the ſecret Keproaches of her Reaſon, to the Remorſes of her Conſcience, to the Com- 
plaints and Menaces of the True Good, who will not thar ſhe ſhould ſacrifice to ſeeming and 
imaginary Goods z may, by the Motion which God continually imprints on her tor Good in gene- 
ral, Sovereign Good, that is, for himſelf, check her ſelf in her Courſe rowards any patricular 
Good. She may refiſt the ſenſible Allurements, ſearch and find out other OcrjeCts, compare them 
together,. and with the indelible Idea of the Supreme Good, and love none of them with a deter- 
minate Love. And tf the Sovereign Good comes to be ſomewhat reliſh'd, ſhe may prefer ir ro 
all particular Goods, though the Pleaſure and Satisfaction they ſeem to infuſe into the Soul be 


extremely great and very agreeable. But theſe Truths require a larger Explication. 


VIL The Soul is conftantly driven towards Good. in general; ſhe defires the Poſiefhon of all 


Goods, and will never limit her Love 3 There being no Good that appears ſuch that ſhe refuſes to 


love. Therefore when ſhe actually enjoys a particular Good, ſhe has a Tendency to nroceed, far- 
ther ; ſhe till defires fomething more by the natural and invincible Imprefſhon which God gives 
her ; aud to change or divide her Love, it ſuffices to preſent her another Good beſides that of her 
preſent Enjoymenr, and to give her a Taſt of the Pleaſure it affords. Now the Soul may ordina- 
rily {eek and diſcover new Goods : She may likewiſg approach and enjoy them. ror, in fine, her 
Deſires. are the Natural or Occaſional Cauſes of her Knowledge ; and Objects appear and draw 
towards her in proportion to her Earneftneſs to know them. A Man of Ambition, who conſiders 
the Luitre of a Dignity, may likewiſe think on the Slavery. Conſtraint, and the true Eyils that 
accompany Humane Grandeur ; he may ſumm up the Account, weigh and compare all together, 
if his Paition does not blind him : For I confeſs there are Moments in which Paton takes.away 
all Libzrcy from rhe Mind, and that it always leflens it. Thus as a Dignity, however great it 
appears, cannot be taken by a perfectly free and rational Man, for univerſal and infinite Good 

vwiliilt the Will extends to all Goods : This perfeCtly free and perfectly rational Man, may enquire 
after and find out othets, in as much as he can defire them; it being his Defires which diſcover and 
prelent them to him. He may then examine them and compare them with that which he enjoys. 
Bur v7hereas he can find only particular Goods on Earth, he may, and ought, whilſt he lives here 


below, to examine them, and perpetually {zek, and never acquieſce. Or rather, that he may not 


be conitantly following a freſh Chaſe, he ought in general to negle& all tranſitory Goods, and de- 
ire only ſuch as are Immurable and Eternal. 

_VUL. But whereas, we love not to ſeek, but to enjoy, and that the Labour of Examination is 
at preſent very paintul, but Repoſe and Enjoyment always very agreeable, the Soul commonly 
relts when ſhe has fonnd any Good ; ſhe ſtops ar ir to enjoy it; ſhe decetVes her ſelt, becauſe by 
her raiſtaking and judging the has found what ſhe looks tor, her Defire is chang'd into Pleaſure, 
and Pleaſure makes her happier than Defire. But her Happineſs cannot laſt long : Her Pleaſure 
being 1l|-grounded, unjuſt, and deceitful, immediately diſquiets and moleſts her, becauſe ſhe de- 
tres to be ſolidly and truly happy. Thus the natural Love of Good quickens her, and produces 
in her new Defires. Theſe confus'd Defires repreſent new Obje&s. The Love of Pleaſure purs 
her 0 the Purſuir of thoſe which afford or ſeem to afford ir, and the Love of her Repole faitens 


her _ 
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her upon them. She does not immediately examine the DefeQts of the preſent Good, when pre- 
: exogyty with its Sweetnels ; but rather contemplates it.on its beſt fide, applies to that which charms 


er, and thinks only of enjoying it. But the more ſhe enjoys, the more ſhe loves it, and the clo- 
ſer ſhe approaches, the more curiouſly ſhe confiders it. Bur the more ſhe confiders it, the more 
Impertections ſhe ſpies in it ; and fince ſhe defires ro be truly happy, ſhe cannot for ever be miſta- 
ken. When ſhe is thirſty, and hungry, and weary with ſeeking, ſhe preſently inebriates and fills 
her {elt with the firſt Good ſhe finds; bur ſhe is preſently diſguſted with a Nouriſhment which 
was not made for Man. Thus the Love of rhe True Good excites in ker new Defires for freſh 
Goocs ; and whillt the conſtantly changes her Purſuir, all her Life, and her whole Happineſs on 
Earth, confiits in a continual Circulation of Thoughts, Defires, and Pleaſures. Such is the Soul 
which makes no ule of her Liberty, bur leaves her {ſelf to the Conduct of Chance, to be guided 
by the obtaining Motion, and the. fortuitous Concourſe of determining Objets. Bur this is the 


State of a Man whole Underſtanding is fo weak as daily to miſtake the talſe for the true Good , 


and whole Heart is {o corrupt as to'betray and ell it felt to every thing it is touch'd with, to the 
Good which gives it an actual Senſe of the moſt ſweer and agreeable Pleaſures. 

IX. But a Man perteCGtly free, ſuch as we conceive Adam immediately after his Creation, knows 
Clearly that none bur God is his Good, or the true Cauſe of the Pleaſures he enjoys. Though he 
feels Satisfa&tion upon the approach of circumambienrt Bodies, he loves them nor ; God only he 
loves, and if God forbid him to unite to Bodies, he is ready to forſake them, whar Pleaſure ſoever 
he finds in them. He reſolves to fix only in the Enjoyment of the ſupreme Good, and to ſacrifice 
all others to it ; and though never 1o defirous of Happineſs, or the Enjoyment of Pleaſures, 
no Pleaſure is ſtronger than his Light. Not but that Pleaſures can blind him, perturbate his 
Reaſon, and fill up his thinking Capacity. (For the Mind being finite, all Pleaſure is capable of 
dividing and diſtracting it :) Bur that Pleafiires being ſubjeted to his Will, he is too caurious to 
be intoxicated by them. - For the ſole invincible Pleaſure 1s that of the Blefled, or that which the 
Firſt Man had found in God, it God ſhould have prevented and hindred his Fall ; not only becauſe 
this Pleaſure fills all the Faculties of the Soul, without diſturbing her Reaſon, or carrying her to 
the Love of a pretended Good ; but alſo becauſe nothing withſtands rhe Enjoyment of this Plea- 
ſure ; neither the Deſire of Pertection, nor that of Felicity. For when we love God we are perfect ; 
when we enjoy him weare happy ; and when we love him with Pleaſure, we are happy and perfe&t 
all at once. Thus the perteCteſt Liberty is that of Minds, which can art all times overcome the 
greateſt Pleaſures ; of Minds, to which no Motion towards particular Goods is ever irreſiſtible ; 
*Tis that of a Man kefore the Sin, before Concupiſcence troubled his Mind and corrupted his 
Heart. And the moſt impert2 Liberty is that of thoſe to whom no Motion towards a particu- 
lar Good, though never fo lictle, bur is invincible in all ſorts of Circumſtances. 

X. Now betwixt theſe rwo ſorts of Liverty there are more and leſs Perfect to an Infinity of 
Degrees, which is a thing not ſufficiently minded, Tis commonly imagin'd that Liberty is equal 
in all Men, and that *tis an Effeorial Faculty of the Mind, the Natore whereof remains conſtantly 
the fame, though irs Action varies according to the diverſity of Objects. For we regardleſly ſup- 
wy a perfect Equality in all things, wherein no ſenſible Inequality appears. Men indulge their 

ind, and rid it of all tedious Application, by giving things an abſtract Form, confiiting in a 
ſort of indivifible Eſſence. Bur this is an Errour, Liberty being no ſuch Faculty as is imagin'd. 
There ate not two Perſons equally tree in reſpect of the ſame Objects. Children have leſs Liberty 
than Men arriv'd to the perfe& Exerciſe of rheir Reaſon. Nor are there two Men whoſe Reaſon 
is equally clear, conſtant, and certain, in regard of the ſame Objects. Thoſe whoſe Paſſions are 
unruly, and who have been unaccultom'd to refift them, are lels iree than others who have coura- 
gionfly impugn'd them, and who are naturally Men of Temper; and thereare not two Men equally 
moderate, equally ſenſible to the ſame Objects, and who have equally fozghr tor the Preſervation 
of their Liberty. Some Perſons there are ſo {old ro Sin, that they lels refiſt, or think of reſiſting 
it when awake, than pious Men in their Sleep ; ſince we are taught by the Word of Truth, rhat 
he who commits Sin becomes a Slave to Ir. 

XI. *True it is, that by the Inſtitueion of Nature all Men are equally free : For God does not 
invincibly determine Men to the Love of any particular Good. Bur Concupiſcence corrupts the 
Moral and IntelleQual Part ; and fince Man has loſt the Power of obliterating the Tracts of ſen- 
ſible Pleaſures, and ſtopping the Motions of Concupilcence : Thar Liberty which had been equal 
in all Men, if they had not finn'd, grows unequal, according to their difterent degrees of Light, 
and as variouſly work'd on by Concupiſcence. For Concupilcence it ſelf, which is equal in all 
Men, in as much as they have loſt their Power over their Body, is a thouſand ways unequal, be- 
cauſe of the Diverſity that is found in rhe Conſtruction of the Body, in the Mulriplicity and Mo- 
tion of the Spirits, and thoſe almoſt infinite Alliances and Relations obtain'd through the Com- 
merce of the World. yy 

XII. To our diſtinQer underſtanding the Inequality which is found 4n the Liberty of difterent 
Perſons, we muſt obſerve, thar every Man perfectly reaſonable, periectly free, and who would be 
truly happy, may, and ovghr, upon the Prejence of any Object which gives him the lenſe of 
Pleaſure, fuſpend his Love, and caretully examine whether rhis Object be the tri: Good, or whe- 
ther the Motion which carries him towards ir exactly comport with rhat which leads him to 
the true Good : Otherwiſe he would love by Inftintt, and nor by Reaſon ; and it he conld not 
{ſuſpend the Judgment of his Love, before he had examin'd ir, he would not be pertectly free, 
33uc if be clearly diſcovers that this Object, which gives him the Senſe of Pleaſure, 1s truly good 
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\ to him; and if the Evidence in conjun&tion with The Senfarion be ſuch as will not permit him to 
| ſuſpend his Judgment, then, though perfeQty free, he is no longer tree. in reſpect 0: that Good; 
but he invincibly loves it, becauſe Pleaſure agrees with Evidence. Bur being that God alone can 
act in us, as our Good, and the Motion which byaſles us rowards the Creatures is repignant to. 
that which carries us towards God , every Man, perfeQly reaſonable, arid entirely free, may and 


muſt forbear to judge that ſenfible a ache are his Goods. He may and ought to fulpend the Jug: 
E 


ment whica regulates, or-ſhould regulate his Love. For he can never evidently fee thar ſenſi 
Goods are true Goods, fince that can never be evidently ſeen which 1s not. wo 

XI. This Power of ſuſpending the Judgment, which is the aCtual Rule of Love; this Power, 
which is. the Principle of our Liberty, and by which Pleaſures are not always invincible, is very 
much weaker'd. ſince the Sin, though nor quite deltroy'd. And that we may have actually this 
Power, when we are tempted by an Obje&, *ris neceſſary, beiides the Love of Order, to have a 
thoughtful Mind, and to be ſenſible to the Remorſe of Conſcience ; for a Child or a Man afleep 
bave not aQtually this Power. Bur all Men are not equally enlightned ; the Mind of Sinners is 
full of Darkneſs : Conſciences are not equally tender, the Heart of Sinners is hardned : The 
Love of Order, aftual Graces are unequal in all Men : Therefore they are not equally free, nor 
have equal Power of ſuſpending their Judgment : Pleaſure determines them, and moves ſome r4- 
ther than others. This Man can ſuſpend his Judgment, and wave his Conſent, when a preſent 
Objet gives him the Taſt of a moſt quickning and ſenſible Pleaſure ; and another is of 1o uar- 
row a Mind, and corrupt an Heart, that the leaſt Pleaſure is irreſiſtible, and the leaft Pain infup- 
portable : Being not wont to fight againſt ſenſible Allurements, he becomes fo dilpos'd as noteven 
to think of refilting them : Thus he has not then the Power of deterring his Conſent, ſince he 
even wants the Power of making a Refleftion ; and in regard to that Objett, he is like a Man 
alleep or out ot his Wits. 

XIV. The more weak is Reaſon, the more ſenſible grows the Soul, and more readily and falſly 
ſhe judges 0! ſenifhle G-191 and Evil. If a Leaf pricks, or even tickles a Man when aſleep, he 
wakcs in a ſtart, frizhted, as if bitren by a Serpent. He perceives this litcle Evil, and judges of 
it as of the preateft Mis:v.cunes ; {o intolerable it appears to him. His Reaſon fainting by the 
Slumber. incapacitates him from ſuſpending his Judgment. To him the leaſt Goods as well as 
Evils, ate a!moſt aiw4;5 inſuperable. For 'tis the Scaſes which judge in him, and theſe are haſty 
Deciders ; which rſt be ſo for ſeveral Reaſons. When Reaſon is leſs diſabled, little Pleaſures 
are not invincible, nor little Evils intolerable ; and Men are not always bound where moſt Plea- 
ſure is to be found. Cor ſome Pleaſures are fo little, that rhey are deſpicable to Kealor, which 
is nevcr quite deſtitute of the Love of Order. The preſence of little Evils is not ve., wiiguuul ; 
A Man, tor Example, teſolves to be let Blood, and ſuffers it ; he judges not ſo haſtily, but ſul- 
pends and examines ; and the ſtronger is Reaſon, the longer is its Suſpence, againlt {erfible Invita- 
tions and Diſcouragements. Now there is nothing more certain, than that all Ma who partake 
of the ſame Reaſon, partake not of it equally ; that all are not equally ſenſible, at leaſt to the 
{ame ObjeQs ; that they are not all equally well born, equally well bred, equally aifiſted by the 


Gaace of Feſus Chriſt ; and therefore not equally free, or capable of ſuſpending the Judgment of 
their Love in point of the ſame Objects. ' © 


XV.-But we are to take notice, that rhe chief Duty of Minds is to preſerve and increaſe their 
Liberty, fince *tis by the good uſe poſſible to be made of it they may merit thei: Felicity, if ſuc- 
cour'd by the Grace of Zeſ/us Chriſt ; at leaſt leflen their Miſery, if left to themſelves. Thar 
which weakens our Liberty, or makes moſt Pleaſures irrefiſtible to us, is the Eclipſe of our Rea- 
ſon, and the Loſs of Power we ought to have over our Body. Reaſon therefore muſt be inftry- 
Eted by continual Meditations z we mult conſider our Duties, that we may perform them : and 
our Intirmities, that we may have recourſe to him who is our Strength. And fince we have loft 
the Power of ſtopping the Impreſſions made by the Preſence of Objects on the Body, which thence 
corrupt the Mind and Heart, we ought to avoid theie ObjeQts, and make uſe of the Power that is 
letr us. We ought to watch conſtantly over the Purity of our Imagination, and labour with all. our 
Powers to eftace the adulterate Traces imprinted by falſe Goods, {ince they kindle Defires in us 
which divide our Mind, and weaken our Liberty. By this means the Man whoſe Liberty is juſt 
expiring, who cannot conquer the leaſt of Pleaſures, may obtain ſuch a Strength, and ſuch a Free- 
dom, as not to yield to the greateſt Souls, their Succours being ſuppos'd equal. For, at leaſt; at the 
time whillt theſe Pleaſures do not importune us to Evil, we may lay into avoid them. We may 
fortifie our ſelves by ſome Reaſon, that may, through future Pleaſures, countervail thoſe we don't 
attually enjoy. For as every one has ſome Love of Order, there is no Man but may vanquiſh a 
feeble and light Pleaſure by a ftrong and ſolid Reaſon ; by a reaſonable Fear of ſome Evil 
or by the Eope of ſome great Good. Laſtly, there is no one but may, by the Ordinary Sup- 
plies ot "Grace, vanquiſii ſome Pleaſures and avoid others : Which Pleaſures, formerly in- 
vincible or ſtudied, being vanquiſh'd or avoided, are a Preparatory to our aflaulting others 
a: lealt betore they tempt us. For the Satisfa&ion we find in the Vittory provokes us again to 
Battle ; and the Joy of a good Conſcience, and the Grace of 7eſ7s Chrift adminiſter Courage : 
And even the Fear of a Deteat is not uſeleſs, fince it makes us Hy to him who can do all things 3 
and make us diſcreet in avoiding perillous Occafions. Thus we are always Gainers in this ſort of 
Exerciſe; for if we are worlted, we become more humble, wiſe, and circumſpect, and ſometimes 
| Moreearneſt tor the Combat, and more capable of Conquering or Reſiſting. 


XVI. As in the ſtudy of the Sciences, thoſe who ſubmit not to the falſe Glimpſes of Probabili- 
ties, and who are wont to ſuſpend their Judgment till the Light of Truth breaks into them, fall 
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rarely into Errour ; whereas the vulgar part of Mefire daily deceiv'd by their precipitate Judgments, 
©0 in Moral Diſcipline, thoſe who ule to ſacrifice their Pleaſures ro the Love of Orders, and who 
continually mortihie their 'Senſes and Paſſions ; eſpecially in things which ſeem of little momenr, | 
which every one may do, will in things important obtain a great Facility of ſuſpending the Judg- " FF 
ment Which regulates their Love. Pleaſure does not ſurprize them, like other Men, at leaſt does | 
not drag them along unawares. It ſeems, on the contrary, that whilſt it ſenfibly afteQs them, ir 
cautions them to take care of themſelves, and to conſult Reafon, or the Rules of the Goſpel. 
Their Conſcience is more nice and tender than that of others, who, in the Scripture Phraſe, drink 
Sir like Water. They are ſenfible to the ſecret Reproaches of Reaſon, and the wholſome Precau- 
tions of inward Truth. So that the acquif'd Habit of refiſting feeble and light Pleaſores, makes 
way for the conquering the more violent , at leaft for the ſuffering ſome Regret and Shame, when 
a Man is conquer'd, which creates forthwith Diſlike and Abhorrence. Liberty thus inſenfibly 
increaſing, and perteCting it ſelf by Exerciſe, and the Affiftance of Grace, we may at lift pur 
our ſelves in a Capacity of performing the moſt difficult Commandments z in as much as by 
the ordinary Graces which are conſtantly afforded Chriſt:;ans, we may overcome common Tempta- 
tions, and for the moſt part avoid the greareft; and by the Afifiance of the Grace of 7eſus Chriſt 
there is none but may be yanquiftd. — DE LEs 

XVII. 'Tis trne, that a Sinner ſo diſpos'd, as not able fo much as to think of refiſting a ſurpri- 
Zing Pleaſure, cannot aCtually accompliſh the Commandment thar o1ders him not to enjoy it. For 
the Pleaſure is inſuperable to him in that Eſtate. And if we but ſuppoſe rhis P-:{o1 in this State 
of Impotence, rhrough a Natural Neceſſity, his Sin not being tree, could no: mk aim move cull 

able ; I mean, more worthy of the Puniſhment of Pain, than if he were inordivare in his Sleep. 

ay, if this Impotency were a neceſſary Conlequence of the free Diſorders which had pieceded 
his Converfton, it would not he imputed to him, by reaſon of his Charizy. Bur fince he was both 
able and obliz'd to uſe himſelf to refiſting Pleature, and combating for the Preſervation and Aug- 
mentation of his Liberty ; this Sin, though actually commitred by a kind of Neceſlity, renders 
him guilty and puniſhable ; if not by reaſon of his Sin, ar leaſt becauſe of his Nepligence, which 
is the Principle of it. The Commandment of God is not abſolutely impoſi:ble ; out tac Sinner 
may and ought, for the foregoing Reaſons, to put himſelf into a Condi:ion of obſerving it ; tince 
Men are oblig'd, as well as able, to labour conſtantly to augment and pertect their Liberty ; not on- 
ly by the Helps reach'd to them by Fe/#s Chriſt, but alſo by natural Forces, or ordinary Graces. 
For, in brief, Nature may be made ſubſcervient to Grace in a thouſand Inſtances. 


PART Tl. 


Of GRACE. 
nvad bt E Inequality which is found in the Liberty of different Perſons being clearly known, 
it will be no hard Matter, methinks. to diſcover how Grace works in us; if we but affix 
to the Word Grace diſtin& and particular Ideas, and remember the Ditterence between the Grace of 
the Creator and Renovator. I ſaid, in the preceding Diſcourſe, that there is this difterence between 
Light and Pleaſure, That the former leaves us entirely to our ſelves, whilſt rhe latter incroaches 
upon our Liberty. For Light is ſomething extraneous to us; it does not afte& and modifie our 
Soul ; it does not drive us to the Objetts it diſcovers ; but only diſpoſes us to move our ſelves, 
and to conſent freely. and by Reaſon to the Impreſſion God gives us towards Good. The Know- 
ledge of our Duty, the clear Idea of Order, ſeparate from all Senſation, rhe Contemplation of na- 
ked, abſtract, wholly pure, and intelligible Good, that is, Good without Taſt or Fore-taſt, leaves 
the Soul to her entire Liberty. But Pleaſure is an Inmate to the Soul, it touches and modities 
her.. And fo it diminiſhes our Liberty, makes us love Good, rather by a Love of Inſtinct and Pal- 
fion, than of Choice and Reaſon. Ant it tranſports us, as I may fay, to ſenſible Objetts: Not that 
Pleaſure is the ſame thing as Love, or the Morion of the Soul towards Good; but that it cauſes 
this Love, or determines this Motion towards the Object that makes us happy. But becauſe no 
Truths are demonſtrable, ſave thoſe whereof we have clear Ideas, which we have not of our 
own inward Motions, *tis not poſſible for me to demonſtrate what I advance, as we demonſtrate 
the Concluſions depending on common Notions. Every one therefore muſt conſult his own in- 
ward feeling of what pales in his Sout, if he would be convinc'd of the difference between Light 
and Pleaſure; and muſt carefully obſerve, that commonly Light is attended with Pleaſure, which 
yet he muſt ſeparate to judge ſoundly of it. But of this I have ſaid enough. 

XIX. IF then it be true, chac Pleaſure narurally produces Love, and is like a Weight which 
gives the Soul a Propenfity to the Good that cauſes or ſeems to cauſe it; *tis viſible that the Grace 
of Feſus Chriſt, or the Grace of Senſation, 1s of it {elf efficacious. For though preventing Delecta- L 
tion, when but weak; works not an entire Converfion in the Heart of thoſe whoſe Paſhons are roo 
lively ; yet it never tails of its Ege&, in a5 much as it always inclines them towards God. Ir is 
in ſome meaſure always efficacious, but it has not always all poſhble EfteQt, becauſe of the Re- 

tiſtance of Concupiſcence. | 4: 
AX, Put, 
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RX. Put, for Example, 'in one Scale of a Balance ten pound weight, and in the_other only 
ſix ; this latter weight ſhall truly-gravitate ; for adding but ſo much more weight to this, or ta- 


King it from the oppoſite Scale, or laſtly, hanging the Balance nearer the over-welz hted, and - the 


fix pounds ſhall carry ir. But though this weight grayirares, *tis viſible irs eftect depends ſtill on 
the refifting weight, and the manner of its reſiſting Ehus the Grace of Senſation is always of it 
{elf efficacious ; it conſtantly weakens the Effort of Concupiſcence, ſince Pleaſure naturally cre- 
ates Love, tor the Cauſe which produces, or ſeems to produce it. But though this Grace be al- 
ways Selt-efficacious, yet it depends, or rather its Effect depends on the actual Diſpolitions of the 
Receiver. The weight of Concupilcence refiſts it, and ſenſible Pleaſures, which draw us to the 
Creatures that ſeem to produce it in us, hinder the Pleaſures 'of Grace {from uniting us ſtrictly 
to him, who alone can act in us, and make us happy. - ka Pb, 

XX1. But the caſe is otherwiſe with the Grace of Light, or the Grace of the Creator. : Iris not 
of ir {eif efficacious. It does not move or convey the Soul, bur leaves her pertectly to her ſelf. 
But thvugh it be not efficacious of it ſelf, it nevertheleſs is perſued by many Effects, when *ris 


_ great, and animated by ſome deleCtable Grace, which gives it Force and Vigour; or when it meets 


with 10 contrary Pleaſure that greatly reſiſts it. Such is the &flerence between the Grace of the 
Creator and that of the Reftorer ; between Light and Pleaſure ; berween the Grace which ſuppo- 
{es not Concupiſcence, and the Grace which is given us to counterpoize the Pleaſures of - it. The 
one is ſufficient to a Man pertettly Free and Fortified wich Charity ; the other is efficacious ro 
a Man Infirm, to whom Pleaſure is neceſſary to draw him to the Love of the True Good. 

RX11. But the Force and Efficacy of Grace ought always to be compar'd with the AGtion of 
Concupiſcence, with the Light of Reaſon ; and eſpecially with the degree of Liberty the -Perſon 
is endued with. And we muff not imagine that God beltows it by particular Wills, with defign 
to produce certain EfteQs by it, and nothing more. For when '*tis {aid that Grace always works 
in the Heart the Effect for which *tis given, we err if we ſuppoſe God atts like Men, with parti- 
cular Conſiderations. God diffuſes his Grace with a General Dehign of ſarCifying all that receive 
it, or according as the Occaſional Cauſe determines him to refuſe it. Mean while he knows very well 
that it will not have ſo much EffeCt in ſome, as in others z not only becaulie of ths Inequality of 
Force on the part of Grace, but alſo of the Inequality of Reſiſtance on the part of Concupiſcence. 

RXIUI. Since Concupilcence has not utterly deftroy'd the Liberty of Man, the Grace of 7eſus 
Chriſt, as eftic:cior's as it is, is not abſolutely irreſiſtible. A ſenſible Pleaſure is fuperable, when 
weak; ail a ian may ſ{\pend the Judgment of his Love, when he is not hurried by a too vio- 
lent Paſſion : And wien he ftoops to the Lure of an adulterate Pleaſure, he is culpable through 
the Abvſe of kis Liberty. So likewiſe the DeleCtation of Grace is not ordinarily invincible. A 
Man ray decline tollowing- the good Motions it inſpires, which remove us from the falſe 
Objects of our Love. This Grace fills not the Soul in ſuch a manner as to hurry her to the True 
Good, without Choice, Judgment, and Free Conſent. Thus when we reſign up our ſelves to its 
Motion, and ad-3nce farther, as I may ſay, than it irrefiſtibly carries us ; when we facrifice the 
Pleaſures of Cor.cupiſcence, which weaken its Efficacy ; or, laſtly, when we act by Reaſon, or 
love the true Goo! as we ought, we merit through rhe good uſe we make of our Liberty. 


RAXIV. *Tis true, that Delectable Grace, confider'd in it {elf, and ſeparate from the Pleaſures of 
Concu;iſcence, which are contrary to it, is always invincible. Becauſe this holy Pleaſure being 


conformable to the Light of Reaſon, nothing can withſtand its Effet in a Man perfettly free. 
When the Mind ſees clearly, by the-Light of Reaſon, that God is its Good ; and has a lively Senſe 
of him by the Taſt of Pleaſure, *tis not poſſible to avoid loving him. For the Mind deſires Hap- 
pineſs,, and then nothing hinders it from tollowing the agreeable Motions of its Love. Ir feels 
no Remorſes which oppole its preſent Felicity ; nor 1s it withheld by Pleaſures contrary to that 
which it enjoys. The Delight of Grace is then invincible ; nor is the! Love it produces merito- 
ricvs, unlets it be greater than its Cauſe. I ſay, that the Love which is merely a Naruzal or Ne- 
ceifary Effect of the Delectation of Grace, has nothing meritorious, though it be good in it felf. 
For whilſt we move no farther than we are driven, or rather, when we advance no longer than 
we are paid in hand, we- have no Claim to any Recompence. When we love God bur ſo far as 
we are attracted, or becauſe we are attracted, we love him not by Reaſon, but by Inſtin, we love 
him not on Farth as he requires and deſerves from,us. But we merit only when we love God by 
Choice, by Reaſon, by the Knowledge we have of his being amiable. We merit in proceeding 
on, asI may ſay, towards Good, when Pleaſure has determin'd the Motion of Loye. 

XXV. This lole Reaſon demonſtrates either that the firſt Man was not invited to the Love of 
God, by the blind Inftin& of Pleaſure ; or ar leaſt, that this Pleaſure was not ſo lively as what he 
felt in refleQting on his own Natural Pertections, or in the aCtual uſe of ſenfible Goods. For *tis 
evident ſuch a Pleaſure would have made him impeccable , it would have put him in a State like 
that of the Bleſſed ; which merit no longer : Not becauſe they are out of a Wayfaring State 
(for Merit always follows from meritorious Actions ; and God, being Juſt, muſt neceflarily re- 
ward them :) But they merit not, becauſe the Pleature they find in God is equal to their Love, that 
they are throughly imbued with it, and that being ireed from all ſort of Pain, and all Motions of 
Corcupiſcence, they have nothing left to ſacrifice to God. | | . 

XA VI. For that which makes us impeccable 1s not preciſely that which incapacitates us to me- 
rit. 7e/us Chriſt was impeccable, and yer he merired his Glory, and that of the Church, where- 
of he is the Head. Being perte&ly tree, he lov'd his Eather, not by the Ihſtin& of Pleaſure, bur 
by Choice and Reaſon. He lov'd him, becaule he intuitively ſaw how amiable he was, - For = 

| mo 
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- moſt perfeC&t Liberty is that of a Mind, which has all poſſible Light, and is not determin'd'by 
any Pleaſure ; becauſe all Pleaſure, preventing or other, naturally produces ſome Love ; and un- 
les we refilt it, it efficaciouſly determines towards the agreeable ObjeCt, the Natural Motion of 
the Soul. But Light, though conceiv'd never ſo great, leaves the Mind perfettly free, ſuppoſing 
this Light be Conmarr'd alone, and leparate irom Flealure I ooo ooo, 
RKXVII. As Feſws Chriſt is nothing but the Word, or Reaſon Incarnate, certainly he ought not 
to love Good with a blind Love, with the Love of Inſtinct, with the Love of Senſation, but by 
| Reaſon. He ought not to love an infinitely amiable Good, and which he knew perfectly worthy 
of his Love, as -we love Goods that are not amiable, and which we cannot know as worthy of Love. 
He ovght not to love his Father by a Love in any reſpect like that wherewirh we love the vileſt 
Creatures, wherewith we love Bodies : His Love to be pure, at leaſt, to be pertectly meritorious, 
ought to be no wiſe produc'd by preventing Pleaſures. = py gk 
For Pleaſure may and muſt be the Recompence of a Legitimate Love, as in effect it is in the Saints, 
and Zeſus Chriſt himſelf. But it cannot be the Principle of Merit, fior ought it to precede Rea- 
ſon, unleſs debilitated. Bur Reaſon in 7eſzs Chriſt was no ways weakned. Supreme Reaſon ſup- 
Ported the Created. Feſzs Chriſt, who was free trom the Motions of Concupiſcence, had no need 
of preventing —_ to counterbalance 1cnfthle Pleaſures which ſurprize us. Nay, it may be he 
refus'd to taſt the Pleaſure of Joy, which was a natural Reſult of the Knowledge he had of his 
Vertue and PerfeCtions, that, being deprived of all ſorts of Pleaſures, his Sacrifice might be more 
- holy, more pure, and more difintereſs'd. Laſtly, Beſide the Privation of all Pleaſures, preventing and 
Others; *tis likely he inwardly ſuffter'd unſpeakable Droughts, not better expreſſible by Souls fill'd 
with Charity. than by the DereliCtion of God, according to thele Words of oar S$yv:ovr on the Crols 
My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me ? But if we will abſolutely have ir, that Fe/7zs Chriſt was 
carried by preventing Pleaſures to the Love of his Father, *tis-necelfary to ſay, according ts the Prin- | 
ciplesI have laid down, either that his Love was more intenſe rhan his Pleaſure; ſince Natural Love, [ 
produc'd by the InſtinCt of Pleaſure is no ways meritorious ;, or at leaſt, we muſt ſay he merited by | 
{enfible Pains, by the continual Sacrifice, which he freely and voluntarily ofter'd to his Father. For | 
*twas necelſary he ſhould ſuffer to enter in Poſlefſion of his Glory ; as we are taught by Scripture. | | 
XX VIII. -Though the DeleCtarion of. Grace, without relation to any contrary Pleaſure, intalli- 
bly gains the Conſent of the Will ; yet it is not ſo with the Pleaſures of Concupiſcence. Theie 
Pleaſures, confider'd in themſelves, without reſpect to other aCtual Pleaſures, are not always in- 
{urmountable. The Light of Reaſon condemns them ; the Remorlſe of Conſcience makes us ab- 
hor them ; and we may commonly ſuſpend our Conſent. Therefore the Grace of 7e/7% Chriſt is 
{tronger than Concupiſcence ; and we may call it Vitorious, ſince the former always maſters the 
Heart, when equal to the latter. For when the Balance of our Heart is perfeQly in Equ/:brio, 
by the even Weights of contrary Pleaſures, that which is moſt ſolid and reaſonable, has the Ad- 
vantage ; becauſe Light adds ſome Grains to its efficacy, and the Remorſes of Conſcience with- 
{tand the Influence of a counterfeit Pleaſure. | | 
RXIX, We muſt conclude, from what we have ſaid, that we always merit when we love the 


| true Good by Reaſon ; and that we merit not at all, when we love ir by Inſtin&t. We merit al- 
ways when we love the true Good by Reaſon, becauſe Order will have the true Good lov'd in 


that manner, and that mere Light does not convey us, or invincibly determine us to the Good diſco- | I 
verd by it. We merit not when we love the true Good by Inftin&, or as much as we are invin- p = 
cibly mov'd and determin'd by Pleaſure : Becauſe Order requires that the true Good, or the Good — *. 
of the Mind. ſhould be lov'd by Kealon, by a free Love, a Love of Choice and Judgment; whilſt 
the Love which is produc'd by Pleaſure, 1s a Blirfl, Natural, and Necellary Love. I own, that when 
we advance farther than Pleaſure forces us, we merit. But that's becauſe we therein aCt by Reaſon, 
and in the way that Order would have us. For Love, ſo much as it exceeds Pleaſure, is a pure | j 
and reaſonable Love. | FE 
XXX. So likewiſe we muſt conclude, that we always demerit when we love a falſe Good, Ly "i 
the Inſtinct of Pleaſure, provided we love it more than we are invincibly torc'd. For when our 
Liberty is naturally fo ſtraitned, and our Capacity of Mind 1o little, that we are carried in an ir- 
refiſtible manner, then though we are corrupt, and our Love be evil, and againſt Order; yer we 
don't demerit : To demerit, I mean to deſerve to be puniſh'd, we muſt purive falſe Goods with 
more ardency, or tend farther than Pleaſure irreſiſtibly carries us. For we mult obſerve, that there i 
is great difference between a Good and a Meritorious Action ; between a Corrupt and a Demerito- 
ous. The Love of the Bleſſed is Good, bur it is nor Meritorious : The Love of a Righteous Per- 
ſon is often deprav'd in his Sleep; but it is not Demeritorious. Whatever is contormable to Order, | T3 
is good ; and whatever is contrary to it is naught. Bur there is nething of Merit or Demerir, | 
fave in the good. or ill uſe of our Liberty, fave in that in which we are the Factors. But we make | 
a good uſe of our Liberty, when we follow Light; when we unconſtrain'd, and of our elves, ad- | 
vance to the true Good, or were at. firſt determin'd by preventing Delectarion, or the Light of 
Reaſon ; when we ſacrifice ſenfible Pleaſures to our Duty, and ſurmount Pain by the Love of 
Order. On the contrary, we make an ill uſe of our Liberty, when we make Pleaſure our Rea- 
ſon, when we ſacrifice our Duty to our Paſſions, our Perfection to preſent Felicity, the Love of 
; * Order to the Love of our ſelves; and all this at a time, when we might really have prevented 1t: 
"= Bur I proceed to explain this {till more clearly, | | - 
XXL When two Obje&ts are offer'd to the Mind, and it determines ir ſelf about them, I | 
conkels it never fails to take thar fide where moſt ah and Pleature appears z or, all ogy con” | | = 
ren _ | f'8, [| 
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fider'd, where moſt Good is to be found. For the Soul not being able to will, or love, but through 
the Love of Good, fince the Will is nothing bur the Love of Good, or the: Natural Motion of the 
Soul towards it, ſhe unavoidably loves what has moſt conformity with what ſhe loves invincibly. 
But *tis certain, that when ſenſible Pleaſure, or ſomething of like nature, dces not perturbate the 
Mind, we may ever ſuſpend the Judgment of our Love, and not determine, eſpecially in point of 
falſe Good. For the Soul can have no Evidence that falſe Goods are the true, or that the Love 
of the former agrees perfeatly with the Motion which carries us to rhe latter. Theretore when 
a Man loves falſe Goods, whilſt his Senſes and Paſhons leave his Reaſon entirely free, he deme- 
rits : Becauſe then he may and ought to ſuſpend the Judgment of his Love. For it he ſtood any 
time to examine what was ſpeedily to be done, the talſe Good would appear in its own Colours, 
the Pleaſure which it ſeems to infuſe into the Soul would vaniſh, the Idea of ſome other Good 
would preſent it {elf to the-Mind; the Remorſe of Conſcience, and perhaps the Delettation of 
Grace, would change all the Diſpoſitions of his Mind and Heart : For the State of a Traveller 
has nothing certain. A th6uſand different Objects are continually ofter'd to the Mind, and the 


- Life of Man on Farth is nothing but a continual train of Thoughts and Defires. 


KXXIL Art firſt Sight it ſeems that, in point of the true Good, we cannot ſuſpend the Judgment 


of our Love ; for we cannot ſuſpend our Judgment, ſave when Evidence is not perfect. Now we 


may ſee with the cleareſt Evidence, that God is the true Good; and that none but he can be good to 
us: We know that he is infinitely more amiable than we can conceive. Bur it is obſervable, thar 
though we cannot ſuſpend the Judgment of Reaſon, in reſpect of Speculative Truths, when the Evi- 
dence is entire; yet wemay ſuſpend tne Judgment of our Love in point of Goods, whatever Evidence 
there is in our Ideas. For when Senſe fights againſt Reaſon, when Taſt oppoſes Light, when that. 
is found ſenſibly. bitter and diſagreeable, which Reaſon clearly repreſents as {weet and deleCtable, we 
may ſuſpend our Choice, and follow either Reaſon, or the Senſes. We may att, and commonly 
do act againſt our Light ; becauſe, when we attend to the Senſation, Light diſappears, unleſs 
we ſtrive to retain it : And becauſe we are ordinarily more attentive to Senſation than to Light, 
becauſe Senſation is always more lively and agreeable than the moſt evident Knowledge. 

RXXUL Tis Pleaſure which makes Minds attually happy. Therefore we ought to enjoy 
Pleaſure, when we love the true Good. Yet a Mind thinks on God, draws nigh him by its Love, 
and taſts no SatisfaQtion. On the contrary, God falls it lometimes with Bitterneſs and Drought, he 
deſerrs ir, and repels ir, as I may ſay ; not that it may ceaſe to love him, but rather that its Love 
may be more huinble, more pure, and meritorious : Laſtly, he preſcribes it certain things which 
render it aQtually miſerable. Bur if it approaches Bodies, it finds it ſelf happy in proportion to 
the Stridneſs of its Union to them. Certainly, this is perplexing to a Man never 1o intelligent, 
fince we are invincibly paſſionate for Happineſs. Therefore we merit much, if, following our 
Light, we renounce our ſelves ; notwithſtanding thoſe diſcomforting Droughts, if we ſacrifice our 
aftual Happineſs to the Love of the true Good; if living by Faith, and relying on the Promiſes of 
God, we remain inviolably bent upon our Duty. Hence we clearly underſtand, that Zeſus Chriſt 
might merit his Glory, rhough he knew the true Good in the higheſt Evidence; becaule, having 
an extreme Love for his Fazher, he was entirely conformable to his Orders, without being cat- 


ried by preventing Plealures ; becauſe, being ſteadily guided by his Light, he ſuffer d' moſt vio- 


lent Pains, and 1acritic'd the moſt lively and ſenſible Pleaſures ro his Charity. - For he took on 
him a Body like to ours, that he might have a Vittim to ofter to God, and that duly receiving 
through this Body, as the Occaſional or Natural Cauſe, an abundance of various Senſations, he 
might accompliſh a perie&t Holocauft, to the Honour of the truce Good, by the enduring Pain, and 
the Privation of ſenfible Pleaſures. ; 

KXKXIV. To the end every one may have a molt perfect Idea of the Grace of Feſus Chriſt, | 
think it requiſite to add, that it confifts not in DeleCtation alone: For all Grace of Senſation is the 
Grace of eſis Chriſt. But of this Grace there are many Species, and of every Species infinite 
degrees. God ſometimes caſts Diſtaſt and Bitterneſs on the ObjeAs of our Paſhons, he weakens 
their ſenſible Charms, or makes us hate or abhor them. And this kind of Grace of Senſation 
makes the ſame Ettect as preventing Delight. It reſtores and fortifies our Liberty, reinſtates us 
almoſt in Egqui/:brio, and thereby puts us in a Capacity of following our Light in the Motion of 
our Love. For to reſtore a Balance to an even poize, or to change its propenſion, we need not 
augment the leſſer Weight, but only retract from the over-loaden Scale. Thus there are Graces of 
Senſation of ſeveral forts, and every ſort is capable of infinite degrees. For there are Pleaſures, 
Averſions, and Diſlikes, greater and leſfer ad infinitum. What I have hitherto ſaid of DeleQarion, 
may be eaſily apply'd to other Species of the Grace of Senſation. I only made choice of Pleaſure 
or Delectation, as a particular Example, to explain my ſelf clearly, and without Ambiguity. 

[t there be any other Principle of our Determinations to Good befides the Grace of Senſation, 
and that of Lighr, I confeſs Iam utterly ignorant of it; and therefore I. have reſolv'd to explain the 
EifteQs of Grace, neceſſary to the Converſion of Heart ; but by theſe two Principles, for fear of in- 
curring the blame of diſcourting in general Terms, that of themſelves excite only confus'd Ideas ; 
which thing I avoid with all poſſible Care. But though I have explain'd my ſelf in Terms underſtood 
by all Mankind ; fince there is no body but knows, that the Knowledge and Senſe of Good are Prin- 
ciples of our Determinations ; yet I preſume not to impugn thoſe, who, ſticking not to theſe clear - 


| Ideas, ſay in general, that God operates the Converſion ot our Souls by a particular Adtion, diffe- 


the Search TENT, It may be, from all I have here and elſewhere ſaid ; that God * works in us. Experi- 
«frer Truth. encing in my felt no other Motion than towards Good in general, and that determin'd by Know- 
| ledge 
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ledge or Senſation, I ought to ſuppoſe nothing more ; if by this alone I can account for all that - | 
the Scripture and Councils have determin'd about the preſent Subject. In a word, I am well af. 
ſur'd that Light and Senſation are the Principles of our Determinations; but I declare that I can- 
not tell but there may be ſome other whereof I have no Knowledge. _. Cs es On 
RXRRY. Belides Grace of it ſelf efficacions, and that the Effect whereof entirely depends on 
the good Diſpoſitions of the Mind ; befides the Grace of Senſation and the Grace of Light, the Righ- 
teous have moreover an Habitual Grace, which makes them agreeable to God, and capacitates them 
to work Actions meritorious of Sa/vation. This Grace is Charity, 'the Love of God, or the Love of 
Order ; a Love which is not properly Charity, unleſs ir be {tronger and greater than every other 
Love. As it is commonly Pleaſure which produces the Love of the ObjeU that's the true or ap- 
arent Cauſe of it ; ſo tis the DeleQtation of Grace which produces the Love of God. *Tis the 
njoyment of Senſible Pleaſures which heightens Concupiſcence ; and *tis the Grace of Senſation 
which encreaſes Charity. Concupilſcence diminiſhes by the deprivation of Senſible Pleaſures, and then 
Charity is eaſily preſerv'd and nouriſh'd. And whilft Charity faints by the privarion of the aQtual 
Grace of 7e/z4 Chriſt, Concupiſcence ſpeedily thrives and grows upon. it. For theſe two Loves, 
Charity and Cupzdity, conſtantly war with one another, and gather Strength from the Weakneſs of 
their Enemy. | —- _ I S ESELD DE 
KXAVIL Whatever participates of Charity, is well-pleafing to God ; but Charity is not always 
active in the Juſt themſelves. In order to its working, *tis neceſſary at leaſt it be Illuminate : 
For Knowledge is needful to determine the Motion of Love. Thus the Grace neceſfary to every 
Good Work relating to Salvation, is that of Senſation, in thoſe who begin their Converſion; is that 
of Light, at leaft, or fome Motion of Faith or Hope, in rhoſe who are animated with Charity. For 
thongh the Righteous may do Good Works without the Grace of DeleQation, they have always 
need of ſome aCQtual Affiſtance to determine the Motion of their Charity. . But although Cha- 
rity without DeleQation is ſufficient to conquer many Temptations, yer the Grace of Senfation is 
neceſſary on many Occaſions. For Men cannot, without the continual Help of the Second Ada, 
refiſt the continual ACtion of the Firſt. They cannot perſevere in Righteouſneſs, unleſs frequent- 
ly aſfiſted with the particular Grace of 7eſus Chriſt, which produces, augments, and maintains 
Charity againſt the continual Efforts of Concupilcence. I 
RXXXVII. The EfteQts of Pleaſure, and of all the Senſations of the Soul, have a thouſand ſeveral 
Dependencies on the aCtual Diſpoſitions of the Mind. The very ſame Weight has not always the 
ſame EffeQts: It depends in its Action on the Structure of the Machine by which it is applicd to 
_ the contrary Weight. If a Balance be unequally ſuſpended, the force of the Weights heing un- 
equally applied, the lighter may overweigh the heavier. 50 it fares with the Weight of Pleaſures : 
They a&t one on another, and determine the Motion of the Soul, according as they are diverſly ap- . 
plied. Pleaſure ought to have a greater Influence on the Perſon who has already a Love for the 
Object which cauſes it, than on another who has an Averſion, or that loves oppoſite Goods. Plea- 
ſure forcibly determines a Perſon who clearly knows, or vividly imagines rhe Advantages of Good, 
which ſeems to cauſe it ; and ads feebly on the Mind of him who knows this Good bur confu- 


ſedly. and is diſtruſtful of it. Laſtly, It acts with its whole Force on him who blindly follows 
all that gratifics Concupiſtence z and perhaps will-have no Eftect on him who has acquird ſome 


Habit of ſuſpending the Judgment of his Love. | Ho 

Now fince the different degrees of Light, Charity, Concupiſcence, and the different degrees of 
Liberty, are perpetually combining infinite ways, with the difterent degrees of aQtual Pleaſures ; 
which Pleaſures are operative, bur according to their relation to the Diſpoſitions of the Mind and 
Heart ; 'tis manifeſt that no finite Mind can with any certainty pronounce of the Effet a particulay 
Grace ought to produce in us. For beſides that, there's an infinite Combinarion in the things con- 
curring to the Efficacy of Grace, or the Production of its Effect, this Combination is not like that 
of moving Springs and Forces, which have always infallible and neceſſary Eftefts. Therefore *tis 
impoſſible for any finite Mind to diſcover what palles in the Heart of Man. 
| KNX VIILL But whereas God has ar infinite Wiſdom, *tis viſible that he clearly knows all the 
EfteRs that can reſult from the Mixture and Combination of all theſe things ; and that penetra- 
- ting the Heart of Man, he infallibly diſcovers even the Effects, which depend on an A&, or ra- 
ther on a free Conſent of our Wills. Nevertheleſs I contels I cannot conceive how God can diſco- 
ver the Conſequences of A&ions waich derive not their Infallibility from his abſolute Decrees. 
But I have no Mind to infift on Mezaphy/icks, at the Expence of Morality, and to aftirm as un- 
deniable Truths, Opinions that are contrary to my own inward Conſcioulneſs of my ſelf; or in 
fine, to ſpeak to the Ears a certain Language which attords no clear Idea to the Mind. I know 
well that ſuch Objeftions may be made as would be too hard for me to anlwer fatistaQtorily and 
clearly : But it may be theſe ObjeCions are naturally full of Obſcuriry-and Darknels ; are founded 
on the Ignorance we are in of the Properties of our Soul. . *Tis from our having (as I have elſe- x4 ity 
where proved) no clear Idea of our Being, and that what is in us, which gives way to be con- ſtration on 
quer'd by a Determination nor invincible, is abſolutely unknown to us. Furthermore, if I cannot he 7th. Ch. 
clearly anfiwer theſe ObjeEtions, I can antwer by others, which to me ſeem more incapable of Solu- 4 —_ 
tion : I can, from Principles oppos'd to mine, deduce more harſh and unlucky Conſequences than ,, z,þ 
thoſe which are preſum'd to follow from Liberty, ſuch as I have ſuppos'd in us. But 1 engage not the Seaich, 
on the Particulars of all this, as taking no delight to walk in the dark, and to lead others upon Secoad 1t- 
Precipices. ENTTES luflratian: 
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What is meant by afiing by General and Particular Wills. 


he has eſtabliſh'd. For Example : I fay that God aQts in me by General Wills, when he 
gives me the Senſe of Pain when I am prick'd ; fince in purſuance of the General and Effica- 
cious Laws of Union of my Soul and Body which he has conſtituted, he m2":5 me ſuffer 
Pain when my Body's ill diſpos'd. 

So when a Bowl firikes another, ] ſay God moves the ſtricken by a General Will, becauſe 
he moves it in purſuance of the General and Efficacious Laws of the Communications of Moti- 
ons z God having generally Ordain'd, that at the Inſtant of Collifion of two Bodies, the Motion 
ſhould be diſtributed between them, according to certain Proportions ; and *tis by the Efficacy of 

that General Will, that Bodies have the force of moving one anether. | 

[1. 1 fay, on the contrary, that God aQts by Particular Wills, when the Efficacy of his Will is 
not determin'd by ſome General Law, to the producing any Effect. Thus ſuppoſing God ſhould 
make me feel the Pain of pricking, whilſt there happen'd no Change in my Body, or in any Crea- 
ture whatſover, which determines him to aCt in me by ſome General Law ; I ſay that then God 
aQts by Particular Wills. 

So again ſuppoling a Body begins to move without being ſtricken by another, or without any 
Alteration happening in the Will of Spirits, or' in any other Creature which determines the Efi- 
cacy of ſome General Laws ; I fay that God would move that Body by a Particular Will. 

II. According to theſe Definitions, it plainly appears, that, ſo tar from denying Providence, I 
ſuppoſe on the contrary, that God works all in all things ; that the Nature of the Heathen Philo- 
lophers is a Chimera ; and that, to ſpeak properly, Nature is nothing but the General Laws 
which God has eſtabliſh'd for the ConſtruCtion or Preſervation of his Work, by the ſimpleſt ways, 
by an AQtion always uniform, conſtant, perfeQly worthy of an infinite Wildom, and an univerſal 
Cauſe: But zhat which I here ſuppoſe, though certain, for the Reaſons I have given in The Search 
after Trutf, is not abſolutely neceſſary ro what I defign to prove. For if it be ſuppos'd, thar 
God had communicated his Power to the Creatures in ſuch a manner, as that ſurrounding Bodies 
had a real and true Force, by which they might att on our Soul, and make her nappy and miſera- 
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T7 Say that God aAs by General Wills when he aQts in conſequence of the Genera ILaws which 
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| they call Inpreſs'd Wuality z that they can communicate it to thoſe about them, and with that-Ce- 
rity and Unitormity we obferve ; it would be {till equally eafie to prove what I intend : For 
then the Efficacy of the concurrent Action of the General Cauſe would be neceſſarily deterrnin'd 
| by the Action of the Particular Cauſe, God, for Inſtance, would be oblig'd, by theſe Principles, 
to aftord his Concourſe to a Body at the Inſtant of Colliſion, that it might communicate its 
Motion to others; which is ſtill ro. aCt by virtue of a General Law. Yet I do not argue upon 
that Suppolirion, as believing it utterly falſe, as I have ſhewn in the Third Chapter and Second 
- ol the Sixth Book of The Search after Truth, in the Illuſtration of the ſame Chapter, and 
CliewWlicte. | 
Which Truths ſuppos'd,, here follow the Notes by which we may diſcover whether an Effe& 

be produc'd by a General or Particular Will. | 


MARKS by which we may judge whether an Effe& be produc'd by a 
General or Particular Will. 


IV. When we ſee an Effe& immediately produc'd after the Action of an Occafionl Cauſe, we 
ought to judge it produc'd by the Efficacy of a General Will. A Body moves immediately after 
the Collifion ; the Colliſion of Bodies is the Aftion of an Occafional Cauſe: Theretore this Body 
moves by a General Will. A Stone falls on the Head of a Man, and kills him ; and this Sr-ue 
falls like: all others, that is, continues its Motion almoſt in Arithmerical Proportion, 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9, &c. Which {uppos'd, I fay it moves by the Efficacy of a General Will, or by the Laws of tne 
Communications of Motions, as is eafie to demonſtrate. RE 

V. When we ſee an Eftect produc'd without the Mediation of the known Occaſional Cauſe, 
we have reaſon to think it _—_ by a Particular Will ; ſuppoſing this Eftect be nor maniteitly 
anworthy of its Cauſe, as I ſhall ſay hereafter. | 
For Example : When a Body's mov'd without being ſ{mitten by another, there's great Probabi- 
lity it was mov'd by a Particular Will ; but yet we cannot be confident of it. For on Suppofi- 
tion of a General Law, that Bodies ſhould move according to the ſeveral Volicions of Angels, or 
the like, 'tis vittble this Body might be put in Morion without Impulſion ; the particular Will 
of ſome Angel being in this caſe able to determine the Will of the general Cautc to move it. 
Thus we may: be often poſitive, that God atts by general Wills, bur we cannot have the like Als 
rance that he acts by particular Wills, even in the moſt averr'd Miracles. | 

VI. Since we have not a competent Knowledge of the various Combinations of Occaficnal 
Caules, to diſcover whether ſuch and ſuch Ettects arrive in conſequence of their Action ; and are 
not {utticienrly Intelligent to diſcover, tor Inſtance, whether ſuch a Rain be Natural or Miracu- 
lous, produc d by a nece{firy Conſequence of the Communicacion of Motions, or by a particular 
Will ; we muſt judge an Eitect is produc'd by a General Will, when *tis viſible the Cauſe did 
- Not propoſe it felt a parcicular rnd. For the Wills of Intelligences have neceſlarily an End ; ge- 
peral Wills a general tnd, and particular Wills a particular Deſign. Nothing can be more plain 
and evident. = | 


For Example : Though I cauuve diftuver wherner a Shower of Rain which falls uu a Meadow, | 


falls in conſequence of general Laws, or by a particular Will of God, I have reaſon to think it 
falls by a general Will, it I ſee ir tall as well on the neighbouring Grounds, or on the River 
which bounds the Meadow, no leſs than on the Meadow it ſ{elt. For it God cans'd it to rain on 
this Meadow by a particular Benevolence to the Owner, this Rain would not fall on the River 


where *tis inſignificant ; fince it could not fall there without a Cauſe or Will in God waich has 


neceſſarily ſome End. 


VII. But we have ſtill more Reaſon to think an Effect is produc'd by a general Will, when this 


Effect is contraxy or even uſeleſs to the Deſign, which we are taught by Faich, or Kcaſon, rhe 
Cauſe propos'd. 


For Inſtance : The End which God propoſes in the various Senſations he aftords the Soul, in 


our taſting different Fruits, is, that we may eat thoſe which are fir tor Nouriſhmenr, and reject 
the reſt. | ſuppoſe thus : Therefore when God gives a graretul Senſation ac the Inſtant of ous 
eating Poiſous, or empoiſon'd Fruits, he acts not in- us by particular Wills. So we ought © 


conclude, ſince that agreeable Senſation is the Caule of our Death, whilſt che End ot God's giving 


us diverſe Sentations 1s to preſerve our Lite by a convenient Nouriſhment ; tor | once more {up- 
poſe thus. For I fpeak only with reference to the Grace which God gives us, doubtlels to con- 
vert us ; ſo that *tis viſible God ſhowers it not on Men by particular Wills, fince ir frequently ren- 
ders them more Culpable and Criminal : For God cannot have ſo Fatal a Detign. God gives us 
not therefore agreeable Senfations by particular Wills, when we ear poiſonous Fruits. Bur be- 
cauſe a poiſonous Fruit excites in our Brain Motions like thoſe produc'd by wholtome Fruits, 
God gives us the ſame Senſations, by reaſon of the general Laws which unite the Soul to the 
Body, that ſhe might be waketul tor 1ts Preſervation. . 

So likewiſe God gives not thoſe who have loit an Arm Senſations of Pain relating to it, but 
- by a general Will : For *tis uiclels to the Body of this Man, thar his Soul ſhould ſutter Pain rela- 
ting to an Arm that's loſt. "Tis the ſame caſe with Motions produc'd in «the- Body ot a Man, 1n 
the Commithon of a Crime; 


1 Finally, 


vl _ F. MaitBraNnCuE Concerning | 


Finally, ſuppoſing. we are obliged to think that God ſcatters his Rain upon the Earth, witk 
Intent to make it fruitful ; we cannot believe he diftribures it by particular Wills, fince 
it talls upon the Sands, and in the Sea, as well as on plow'd Lands, and is often ſo ex- | 
ceſhve on ſeeded Ground, as to extirpate the Corn, and fruſtrate the Labours of the Husband- 
man. "0" | 
Thus it is certain, that Rains which are uſeleſs or noxious to the Fruits of the Earth, are ne- 
ceſſary Conſequences of the general Laws of the Communications of Motions, which God has 
eftabliſh'd for the producing better EffeAs in the World ; ſuppoling, (which I again repeat) 
that God cannot will by a particular Volition, that Rain ſhould caute the Batrrenneſs ot the 
Earth. 

VII. Laſtly, When an Effe& happens which has ſomething extraordinary, *tis reaſonable to 
believe it is not produc'd. by a general Will. 

Nevertheleſs, *tis impoſſible to be ſure of ir. If, for Example, in the Proceſſion of the Holy 
Sacrament. it rains on the Aſhſtants, ſave on the Prieſts, and thoſe which carry it, we have rea- 
{on to think this proceeds from a parricular Will of the univerſal Cauſe ; yet we cannot be cet- 
tain, becauſe an occaſional intelligent Cauſe may have this particular Deſign, and ſo determine 
the Efficacy of the general Law to execute ir. 

IX. When the preceding Marks are not ſufficient for us to judge whether a certain EffeQt is or 
is not produc'd by a general Will, we are to believe it is, if it be certain there is an Occafional 
Cauſe eftabliſh'd for the like EfteQts. | 

For Example : We ſee it rain to ſome Purpoſe in a Field ; we do not examine whether this 
Rain falls or not in the great Roads, we know not whether it be noxious to the bordering Grounds ; 
nay we ſuppoſe it only does good, and thar all the arrending Circumſtances are pertectly accom- 
modared to the Deſign tor which we are oblig'd to: believe rhar God would have it rain : Never- 

theleſs, I ſay that we ought to judge this Rain is produc'd by a general Will, it we know that 
Gol has ſetled an Occaſional Cauſe tor rhe like EfteQs. For we muſt not have recourſe to Mira- 
cles without Neceffity. We ought to ſuppoſe that God atis herein by the {impleſt ways, and 
though the Lord of the Field ought to return Thanks to God for the Bounty, yer he ought not 
| to imagine it was caus'd in a miraculous manner by a particular Will. | 
| The Owner of the Field ought to thank God tor the Good he receives, fince God ſaw and will'd 
the good Efte& of the Rain, when he eſtabliſh d the general Laws whereot ir is a neceilaty Con- 
| iequence, and that it was for the like Effects they were eſtabliſh'd. On the concrary, it the 
Rains are ſometimes hurtful to the Earth, as it was not to render them untruictul, that God eſta- 
blifh'd rhe Laws which make it rain, fince Drought ſuffices ro make them barren; *cis plain we 
4 ought to thank God, ard to adore the Wiſdom ot his Providence, even when we do not te-l the 
| Eftects of the Laws eſtabliſh'd in our Favour. 
| X. But, to conclude, when we cannot be certified by the Circumſtances which accompany cer- 
| tain Efzects, that there is an Occaſional Cauſe eftabliſh'd to produce them, 'ris ſufficient ro know 
| they are very common, and relate to the principal Defign of the general Caule, in order to judge 
| they are produc'd by a general Will. 
| For Example : The Springs which water the Surface of the Earth, are ſubſervient to the prin- 
| Clpal Deſign of (od, which is, chac Men ſhanld not want things neceflary to Lite ; I fuppol-z ſo. 

 Befides, theſe Fountains are very common, therefore we ought to conclude they ate to:md Þ 

A {cae General Laws. For as there is much more Wiſdom in executing his Deliizns by Simple and 
General Means, than by Complicated and Particular, as I think 1 have ſuffticiemly prov d elſe- 

| where. We owe that Honour to God, as to believe his way of aQting is general, unitorm, con- 
; {tant, and proporrion'd to the Idea we have of an infinite Wiſdom. Theleare the Marks by which 
| we are to judge whether an Effect be produc'd by a general Will. I now come to prove, chat God 
4 beltows his Grace on Men by general Laws, and that Zeſus Chrift has been cliabiith d the Oc» 
{| cational Cauſe to determine their Efficacy. 1 begin by the Proofs of Holy Scripture. 
R1. St. Paul teaches us, That 7e/ws Chriſt is the Head of the Church : That he conſtantly 

Col. 2, 194 Infiuences it with Spirit and Life : That he forms the Members, and animares them as the Soul 
Heb. 7. 25, aNmates the Body, or, to ſpeak ſtill more clearly,the Holy Scripture ceaches us two things : The 
o. 24 firſt, that Zeſzs Chriſt prays continually for his Members. The ſecond, that his Pray-rs or De- 
Joh.11. 42. fires are always heard. Whence I conclude, that he was conſtituted by God the Occational Cauſe 

ot Grace ; and likewiſe, that Grace is never given to Sinners, but through his Means. 

The Occaſional Cauſes have conſtantly and readily their Ette&t. The Prayers and diverſe De- 
fires of 7e/us Chrift, with reference to the Formation ot his Body, have likewiſe moſt conſtantly 
and ecu theix Accompliſhment. God denies his Son nothing, as we learn trom 7eſws Chriſt 

imſelt. 

Occaſional Cauſes produce not their Effet by their own Efficacy, but by the Efficacy of the 
General Cauſe. Tis likewiſe by the Efficacy of the Power of God, that rhe Soul of 7eſws Chriſt 
Operates 1n us, and nor by the Efficacy ot Man's Will. Tis tor this keaion thar St. Paul repie- 
len TN bod CÞr1ift as praying to his Father wirhour Intermithon : For he 1s oil. g'd io Pray, in order 
tO +01. | ; . | 
_ Uccalioral Cauſes have been eftabliſh'd by God for the determining the Efficacy of his General 
FVilSz3 and 7eſzs Chriſt, according to the Scripture, has been appoinced Ly God, aticr his Ketut- 
284.01, tO govern the Church which he had purchas'd by his Blood. For Fejus Chrift became 

tc Menionous Caule of all Graces by his Sactifice ; Bur, after his KeſurieCtion, he centred ut, 0 
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the Holy of Holies, as High Prieſt of future Goods, to appear in the Preſence of God, and to en- 
due us with the Graces which he has merited for us. . Therefore he himſelf applies and diftri- 
butes his Gifts as Occaſional Cauſe, he diſpoſes of all things in the Houſe of God, as a well- 
beloved Son in the Houſe of his Father. 

I think I have demonſtrated, 7 tbe Search after Truth, that there is none but God who is the 
true Cauſe, and who as by his own Efficacy ; and that he communicates his Power to Creatures 
only, in c{tabliſhing rhem Occafional Cauſes, for the producing ſome Effe&ts. I have proved, for 
Example, That Men have no Power to produce any Motion in their Bodies, but becauſe God has 
eltabliſh'd their Wills the Occaſional Cauſes of theſe Motions : That Fire has no power to make 
me feel Pain, but becauſe God has eftabliſh'd the Collifion of Bodies the Occafional Cauſe of the 
Communication of Motions, and the violent Vibration of the Fibres of my Fleſh the Occaſional 
Cauſe of my Pain. TI may here ſuppoſe a Truch which I have proved at large in the Third Chap- * 
ter of the Second Part of the Sixth Book, and in the Illuſtration upon the ſame Chapter, and 
which thoſe, tor whom ir was principally written, don't conteſt. Now Faith aſſures us, that all 
Power is given to 7e/us Chriſt, to form his Church : A// Power 7s given unto me in Heaven and Nat.28. 18: 
in Earth. Which cannot be underſtood of Ze/ws Chriſt, as ro his Divinity ; for as God he has 
never received any thing : And therefore ir 1s certain, that Ze/zs Chriſt, as to his Humanity, is 
the. Occaſional Cauſe of Grace ; ſuppoſing I have well proved, thac God only can a& on Minds, 
and thar Second Cauſes have no Efficacy of their own : Which thoſe ought tiſt to examine who 
would underſtand my Sentiments, and give a Judgment of them. | 

XII. I fay farther, that no one is ſanQtified bur rhrough the Efficacy of the Power which God 
has communicated to Feſus Chriſt, in conſtituting him the Occaſional Cauſe of Grace. For it 
any Sinner wete converted by a Grace, whereof Zeſis Chriſt was not the Occaſional, bur only the 
Meritorious Cauſe, that Sinner not receiving his New Lite through the Efficacy of Fe/ws Chriſt, 
would not be a Member of the Body ot which 7eſ.rs Chriſt is the Head ; in that manner ex- 

lain'd by St. Paul, by theſe Words of the Epiſtle ro the Epheſians ; That we may grow up into Chap.4 12, - 
im in all things who 1s the Head, even Chriſt , from whom the whole Body fitly join'd together, and 18, 16. © 
compatted by that which every Foint ſupphieth, according to the effeft,ual working in the meaſure of Col. 2. 194 
every Part, maketh increaſe of the Body unto the edifying it ſelf in Love : Which Words not only 
fay Zeſus Chriſt is the Meritorious Cauſe of all Graces ; bur likewite diſtinctly f1gnifie rhar Chrt- 
{ftans are the Members of the Body whereof Zeſus Chriſt is the Head; that *tis in him we in- 
creaſe and live with an entire new Life ; that 'tis by his inward Operation, «#7' 6-year, that his 
Church is form'd, and that thus he has been confſtitured by God the fole Occaſional Cauſe, who, 
by his ſeveral Defires and Applications, diſtribures the Graces which God, as the True Cauſe, 
ſhowers down on Men. : 

*Tis on this Account St. Pay! ſays Chriſtians are united to Feſ7 Chriſt as their Root z Rooted cg. ,, +, 
and built up in him. *Tis for the fame Reaſon that Zeſzs Chriſt compares himſelf to a Vine, and | 
his Diſciples to the Branches, that derive their Lite from him ; I am the Vine, ye are the Branches. 

On the {ame Grounds Sr. Paul affirms, that eſs Chriſt lives in us, and that we live in him ; 
that we are rais'd up in our Head , thar our Lite is hidden with Feſis Chriſt in God; in a word, 


thar we have already Lite Erernal in Ze/zs Chriſt. All theſe, and many other Expreſhons of like 
nature, clearly maniteſt, that Feſus Chrift is nor enly the MEIILONOUS, bur allo wut Occaſional, 
Phyſical or Natural Cauſe of Grace ; and that as the Soul informs, animates, and coniummares 


the Body, ſo 7eſis Chriſt diffuſes through his Members, as Occational Caule, the Graces he has 
merited to his Church by his Sacrifice. | 

For my part, I cannot ſee how theſe Reaſons can be call'd in queſtion, or upon what Grounds 
a moſt editying Truth, and as ancient as the Religion of Zeſus Chriſt, can be treated as a dange- 
rous Novelty. - I grant my Expreſſions are novel, bur that's becauſe they ſeem to me the fitreſt of 
all others diſtin&aly to explain a Truth, which can be but contuſedly demonſtrated by Terms very 
looſe and general. Theſe words, Occaſional Cauſes, and Natural Laws, ſeem neceltary to give the 
Philoſophers, for whom I wrote this Treatiſe of Nature and Grace, a diſtinct Underſtanding of 
what moſt Men are content to know confuledly. New Expreſſions beipg no farther dangerous 
than involving Ambiguity, or breeding in the Mind ſome Notion contrary to Religion ; I do nor 
believe that + mg Perſons, and converſant in the Theology of St. Paz/, will blame me tor ex- 


plaining my ſelf in a particular manner, when it only tends to make us Adore the Wiſdom of 
God, and ſtrictly to unite us with Feſ#s Chr:jt, 


if) 


Fiſt OBJECTION. 


XIII. Tis Objeted againſt what I have eftabliſh'd, That neither Angels nor Saints, of the Old 
Teſtament, receiv'd Grace purſuant to the Defires of- the Soul of Ze/7s, fince that Holy Soul was 
not then in Being ; and therefore, though 7e/uf Chriſt be the meritorious Caule of all Graces, he 
is not the Occaſional Cauſe which diſtributes them to Men. ST 

As to Angels, I Anſwer, That *ris very probable Grace was given them but once: So that if we 
confider things on that ſide, I grant, there is nothing can oblige the Wiſdom ofjGod to conftirure 
an Occaſional Caule for the SanQitication of Angels. Bur it we conſider theſe bleſſed Spirirs as 

Members of the Body whereof 7eſvs Chrilt is the Head, or ſuppole them unequally NES 1 
3CLC 


' 


F. MalttBrAaNCcut Conterning. : 


(eres all Reaſon to believe the Diverſity of their Graces mult pioceed from him 'who is the 
Chick * Angels as well as Men, and who under that CharaQter has merited by his Sacrifice all 
the Graces which God has given his Creatures, but has varioully applied them by , his ditterent 

[1 = | : "Br . | A 
yg: rl undeniable, that. Ze/us Chriſt, long before his Birth, or ts might be the Meri- 
torious Cauſe of the Graces given to the Angels, and Saints of the Old Teltament ; it ought, me- 
thinks, be granted, that by his Prayers he might be the Occaſional Cauſe of the ſame Graces, long 
before they were demanded. For indeed there is no neceſſary Relation between Occaſional Caus 
ſes, and the Time of ProduCtion of their EfteCts z and though commonly theſe ſort of Cauſes are 
follow'd by their EffeQts at the Time of their Action, yer their Action being not of it ſelf effica- 
cious, fince its Efficacy depends on the Will of the univerſal Cauſe, there's no neceſſity of their 
actual Exiſtence for the producing their Effect. | 

For Inſtance : Suppoſe eſis Chriſt at this preſent time ſhould defire of his Father, that ſuch a 
Perſon might receive ſuch a Supply of Grace, ar certain Moments ot his Lite, that Prayer of 7e- 


ſus Chriſt would intallibly determine the Etfcacy ot the General Will God has of ſaving all Men 


\ in his Son. This Perſon will receive theſz Aſhſtances, rhough the Prayer of Ze/us Chriſt be paſs'd, 


Joh. 1. 17. 


Hebr, 4. 
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and his Soul aQually think on another thing, and never think again on that which he requir'd 
for him. Bur the paſt Prayer of Ze/s Chriſt is no more preſent to his Father than a tuture, For 
all that muſt happen in all Times, is equally preſent to God. Thus God loving his Son, and 
knowing he ſhall have ſuch Deſires, with reſpect ro his Anceſtors, and thoſe ot his own Na- 
tion; and likewiſe to the Angels which mult enter into che Spiricual Edihce of his Church, 
and conſtiture the Body whereot he is the Head, ought to accomplith the Delires of his Son, 
betore they were made, that the Elect which preceded his Narivity, and which he purchas'd by 
the Meric of his Sacrifice, might as peculiarly belong to him as ochers, and that he might te their 
Head, as really as he is ours. I acknowledgeit is fit that Merirorious and Occalionsl Cauſes thould 
rather precede their Efteas, than tollow them, and that Order would have Caules and their Efs 
fects exiſt together : For *tis plain that all Merit oughr to be inltantly recompenc'd, and every 
Occaſional Cauſe actually to produce its Ettect, provided noching inuders b t 1c may or ought be 
done. But Grace being abſolutely n2cellary ro Angels and Parruwwrchs, cod not be deierrd. But 
as tor the Glory and Reward of the Sainis of the Old Teftament, tince chac might be deferrd, 
*twas fit that God ſhould ſuſpend irs Accompliſhmenc vill Feſus Chriſt thouid atcend into Hen- 
ven, be conftiruted High Prieſt over the Houſe of God, and begin io cxcrcile the Sovereign 
Power of Occafional Cauſe of all Graces merited by his Labours upon Earth. Theretore we arg 
to believe that the Patriarchs enired not Heaven, till atier Feſus Chrift their Head, Mediator, aud 
Fore-runner. | 
\ But though it ſhould be granted, that God had not appointed an Occaſional Cauſe for all the 
Graces attorded the Ange/s and Patriarchs, I lee not how it can be thence concluded, that 7e/zs 
Chit does not at preſent endue the Church with the Spirit which gives it Increaie and Lite 4 
thac he does nor pray tor it, or that his Prayers or Defires are not eftettually heard ; in a word, 
thar he is not the Occaſional Cauſe which applies to Men the Graces he has merited. I grant, if 
you'll have it ſo, that God, betore Zeſus Chriſt gave Grace by particular Wills; the Neceſhry of 
Order requiring It . w Ht by Order, the (Neeafonal Caule could not be ſo ſoon eſtabliſh d. and 
the El:& were very few in Number. But now, when the Kain of Grace falls, not as herero- 
fore on a ſmall Number of Men, bur is ſhower'd on all the Earth, and Fe/us Chrift may, or 
ought, be conſtituted the Occaſional Cauſe ot the Goods which he has merited tor his Ch,rch 
what reaſon is there to believe God works fo many Miracles as he gives us good Thoughts ? F or. 
in ſhort, all that is done by particular Wills, is certainly a Miracle, as not being a Reſulr of the 
General Laws he has ordain'd, whole Efficacy are derermin'd by Occaſional Cauſes. Bur how.can 
we imagine, that, in order to fave Men, he works ſo many Miracles uſeleſs to their Salya- 
tion ? 1 would ſay, attords them all theſe Graces which they refift, becauſe nor Pioportion'd to 
the actual Force of their Concupilcence. | 
St. Fohn teaches us, That Chriſtians receive from the Fulneſs of Feſus Chriſt Graces in abun« 
dance : For, ſays he, zhe Law was groen by Moſes, but Grace and Truth came by Feſus Chriſt. 
For indeed, the Graces which preceded him were not comparable to thoſe he dittributed atcer his 
Triumph : If they were Miraculous, we are to ſuppoſe they were extremely rate. Even the 
Grace of the Apoſtles, before the Holy Spr1t was given them, could nor come in comparitor with 
thoſe they receiv'd when the High Prieſt of future Goods, having entred by his Blood into the 
Holy of Holies, had obtain'd by the Force of his Prayers, and 1enr, chrough the Dignity of his 
Perton, the 4ioly Spirit, to animate and fantifie his Church. The unaccounialle Blindnels, of the 
Zews, their groſs and carnal Notions, their trequent Relapſes into Ealry, atier 10 maiy Mira- 
cles, {ufliciently maniteſt their diſregard for true Goods ; and the diſpiricedneis of rhe 2 poſties 
betore they had received the Holy Ghoſt, is a ſenfible Proot of their Weakneis. So thar Grice in 
thoſe Days was extremely rare, becauſe our Nature in Fe/us Chrift was not yer eſtabliih'd the Oc- 
calional Cauſe of Graces : 7eſs Chriſt was not ver tully contecrated Prieit, atter the Order of 
Melchiſedech , nor had his Father given him that Immortal and Glorious Lie, which is the parti- 
cular CharaQter of his Prielfthood. For *rwas neceſſary that Ze/us Chrift thould enter the Heavens 
and receive the Glory and Power of Occational Cauſe of true Goods, betore he ſent the 1l-/ ; 
9p:71t, according to the Words of St. Fob, The Holy Ghoſt tas not yet given, becauſe that Teſs 
was rot yet glorified : And according to others of eſis Chrijt himielt, 1t 3s expedient for , "it 
| Tat 
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that T go away , for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you ; but if Tgo, I will ſend 
him unto yout. | | | | 


Now it cannot be imagin'd, that Feſirs Chriſt, conſider as God, is the Head of the Chyzch; 


as Man, he has obtain'd that Quality. The Head and Members of a Body muſt be of the ſame na-_ 


ture. Feſus Chrijt, as Man, intercedes for Men ; as Man, he receiv'd from God a Sovereign 
Power over his Chxrch : For as he is God, he intercedes not ; as God, he has not receiv'd a Name, 
which is above every Name ; but he is equal to the Father, and abſolute Lord of all things by 
right of Generation. Theſe Truths are evident, as we are aſlur'd by eſis Chriſt himſelf, who 
fays, that his Father has given him power to judge Men, becauſe he is the Son of Man. So we 
ought not to think, that Scripture Expreſhons, which make eſis Chriſt the Author of Grace, 
muſt be underſtood of him, confider'd in his Divine Perſon : For if fo, I confeſs I ſhould not 
have prov'd him the Occaſional Cauſe, fince he would be the True Cauſe of it. But whereas 
It is certain, that the Three Perſons of the Trinity are equally the True Cauſe of Grace, becauſe 
all the External Operations of God are common to them all, my Proofs are undeniable, ſince Ho- 
ly Scripture ſays of the Sor, and not of the Father, or the Hoy Spirit, that he is the Head of rhe 
Church ;, and that in this Capacity he communicates Lite to the conftituenr Members of it. 


Second OBFECTION. 


XIV. *Tis God who gives the Soul of 7e/us Chriſt all the Thoughts and Motions relating to 
the Formation of his Myſtical Body. So thar it on one hand the Wills of 7 {us Chrif?, as 
Occafional or Natural Cauſes, determine the Efficacy of the General Wilts ot God , on the other, 
*tis God himſelf who derermines the ſeveral Wills of Fejzus Chrift, And thus it come3 to che 
ſame thing : For, in brief, the Volirions of Zeſus Chriſt are always contormable to thoſ2 of his 
Father. 

I grant that the particular Volitions of the Soul of Zeſws Chrift are always conformable to the 
Wills of his Father , not as if there were any particular Wills in the Fazber, which anfwer to 
thoſe in the Sor, and determine them ; but only, that the Voiicions of the $97 arc alwavs con- 
form'd to Order in general, which is the neceffary Rule of the Will of God, and of a!l choſe who 
love him. For to love Order, is to love God ; *tis to will what he wills , *tis to be jiit, Wiſe, 
Repular, in our Love. The Soul of 7e/us defires to form, to the Glory of his k:ziher, whe lar- 
geſt, moſt ſumptuous, and accompliſh'd Temple pofhble. Order demands this, fince notning «an 
be made too great for God : All the ſeveral Thoughts of this Soul, perpernally intent on the kxe- 
- Cution of its Deſign, proceed likewiſe from God, or the Word, to which it is united : Bur its 
various Defires are certainly the Occaſional Cauſe of theſe various Thoughts ; for it thinks on 
whar it wills. p | 

Now theſe diverſe Defires are ſometimes entitely free; and probably the Thoughts which ex: 
cite them, do nor invincibly determine the Soul of Ze/us Chriſt, to apply her felt ro the Means 
of executing them. For, in brief, *cis equally advantageous to the Defign of 7e/us Chriſt, whe- 
ther it be Pezer or Fobn that cauſes the Lact which the Regularity ot his Work requires. *Tis 
true. che Soul of F?#ſus ic nat ind ifferenr in any thing chat IElates to AS rauthc:?s Glory, Or that 
Order neceſſarily demands, bur is enrirely tree in all the reſt; there is nothing extraneous to God. 
which invincibly determines his Love: Thus we ought not to wonder it 7e/as have particular 
Wills, though there be not the like Wills in God to determine them. | 

Bur let it be granted, that the Volitions of Zeſzs Chriſt are not free, and that his Light in- 
vincibly carries him to will, and to will always in a determinate manner, in the ConfcruCtion of 
his Church : But ir is Eternal Wiſdom to which his Soul is united, that muſt determine his 
Volitions. We muſt not for that Effte& ſuppoſe Particular Wills in God : Bur all the Wills 
of Feſus Chriſt are Particular, or have no Occafional Caule to determine their Efficacy, as have 
thoſe of God. 

For the Soul of Feſus Chriſt having not an infinite Capacity of Thinking, his Notices, and 
conſequently his' Volitions, are limited. Therefore his Wills muſt needs be Particular, ſince 
they change according to his diverſe Thoughts and Applications : For probably the Soul of 7e/ſzs 
Chriſt, otherwiſe imploy'd in Contemplating, and taſting the infinite SaristaCtions of rhe True 
Good, methinks, ought not, according to Order, defire at once to think on all the Ornaments 
and Beauties he would beſtow upon his Church, nor on the difterent Ways of execuring each of 
his Deſigns. For 7eſus Chriſt defiring to render rhe Church worthy of the infinite Majefly 
of his Father, would gladly perfect it with infinite Beauties, by Ways moſt conformable 
to Order. He muſt then conſtantly change his Detires ; rhere being bur ove - infinite 
CO, who can fore-ſee all, and preſcribe himſelf General Laws tor the executing his 
Deſigns. 

But the future World being to ſubhilt eternally, and to be infinitely more perfet than the pre- 
ſent, it was requiſite that God ſhonld eftabliſh an Occational Cauſe, Intelligent, and Enlightned 
by Eternal Wildom, to remedy the Detects which ſhould unavoidably happen in the Works 
that were form'd by General Laws. The Colliſion of Bodies, which decermines the Etticacy 
of the General Laws of Nature, is an Occational Las withour Underlitanding 2nd Liberty ; 
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and therefore *tis impoſſible but! there muſt be ImperfeQions in the World, and Monſters 'pro- 
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duc'd, which are not of ſuch account as that the Wiſdom of God ſhould deſcend to remedy them 
by Particular Wills. But Feſss Chriſt ibeing an Intelligent -Occafional Cauſe, iNuminate with 
the Wiſdom of the TWord, and ſuſceptible of Particular Wills, according to the particular Exj- 


* gencies of the Work he torms ; *tis plain thar the future World will be infinitely more per- 
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te& than the preſent, thar the Church will be without Spor or Wrinkle, as we are taugar 
by Scripture ; and that it will be a Work moſt worthy of the Complacency of God him- 
ſelt. -- Dh th 

Tis in this manner that Eternal Wiſdom renders, as I may fay, to his Father what he had ta- 
ken from him. For not permitting him to a&t by Particular Wills, he ſeem'd to difable his Al- 


"mighty Arm : But becoming incarnate, he ſo brings it to paſs, that God acting in a manner wor- 


thy of him, by moſt Simple and General Laws, produces a Work, wherein the moſt Illuminate 
Intelligences cannot obſerve the leaſt Impertection. 


Places mizht be known by the Church, the manifold Wiſdom of God, Eph. 3. 10. 


{ould remain hardned, as it would be ſufficient tor the Rain of Grace not to water thern, he 


PROOFS founded on REASON. 


XV. Having demonſtrated, by the Authority of Scripture, that the diverſe Motions of the 
Soul of eſis Chriſt are the Occaſional Cauſes which derermine the Efficacy of the General Law 
of Grace, by which God would have all Men fav'd in his Son ; *tis neceflyry to ſhew in general, 
by Reaſon, that we are not to believe God aQs in the Order of Grace by Particular Wills. For 
though by Reaſor, ſeparate from Faizh, it cannot be demonſtrated, that God has conſtituted the 
Wills of Man-God the Occaſional Cauſes of his Gifts ; yet ir may, without Fazth, be ſhewn, 
that he diſtributes them not to Men by Particular Wills ; and that in rwo manners, a priorz, and 
2 poſterior ,, that is, by the Idea we have of God, and by the Etftects of Grace : For there is 
nothing bur ſerves to prove this Truth. Firſt, then, for the Proof of a prere. 

A wiſe Being ought to att wiſely. God cannot deny himſelf : His Ways of aCting onglit to 
bear the Character of his Attributes. Now God knows all, and foreſees all ; his Underſtanding 
has no Bounds : Theretore his manner of aCting ought ro bear the Character of an Infinite Inelli- 
gence. But to make Choice of Occaſional, and to eſtabliſh General Laws, tor tie execuring any 
work, manifeſts a Knowledge infinitely more comprehenſive, rhan to change Volitions every mo- 
ment, or to act by Particular Wills. Therefore God executes his Deſigns by General Laws, whoſe 
Efficacy is determin'd by Occaſional Cauſes. Certainly there is a greater Extent of Thought re- 
quird to make a Waich, which, according to the Rules of Mechanicks, goes regulaily of it ſelt, 
whether it be carried about with us, or hung up, or ſhaken, as we pleaſe, than to make one 
which can go well. no longer than he that made it is continually changing ſomething in ir, ac- 
cording io the Situations it is put in: For when there is a greater Number of Kelatios ro be 
compared and combined together, there is required a greater Underſtanding. An infinite Preſci- 
ence is requilite to foreſee all the Ettetts which will happen in conſequence of a General Law ; 


and there 1S nothing of all chis © be foreſeen, when the Wills are chang'd every moment. There- 
forc, eſtabliſh General Laws, and to chooſe the molt firaple, and at rhe lame time the moſt 


exuberant, iS a manner of acting worthy of him whoſe Wiſdom has no Bounds. And, on the 
contary, to act by Particular Wills, fhews a ſtraitned Underſtanding, and which cannot compare 
the Conlequences or Ettects of the leaſt fruitful Cauſes. The fame Truth might tarcher be de- 
mouſtrated a prior!, by lome other Attributes of God, as by his Immurability ; by which M. Des 
Caries proves, That every Body tends to move in a right Line. that there is always the ſame Quan- 
tity of Mocion in the World, and other Truths. But theſe Truths a prio77, are too abſtract ro con- 
vince the Generality of Men of the Truth advanc'd. It is more ro the Purpoſe to prove ir by 
the Marks I have given betore, to diſtinguiſh EfteQts produced by Particular Wills trom thoſe 
which are the necellary Conſequences of ſome General Law. 

(God, being infinitely Wiſe, neither wills nor does any thing without Defign or End. But 
Grace talls ofren on Hearts 1o diſpos'd, as to fruſtrate his Operation ; and therefore ialls not 
on them by a Particular Will, but only by a neceſſary Conſequence of General Laws, for the ſame 
Reaſon thar Rain falls on the Sands and in the Sea, no leſs than on Seed-Grounds. 

XVI. Though God may puniſh Sinners, or make them more miſerable than they are, he can 
have no Dcfign of making them more culpable and criminal ; which yet is an Ettect of Grace, 
and God knows certainly, that, according to their aCtual Diſpoſirions, the Graces he beitows 
will have that calamitous Event. Therefore Graces are not ſhed on corrupt Hearts by a Farri- 
cular Will of God, but by a neceſſary Conſequence of General Laws, eſtabliſh'd for the Fiodu- 
tion of rhe beſt Efteas ; by the fame Reaſon that on ſome Occaſions too abundant Rains cor- 
rupt and purrifie the Fruits of the Earth, though God by his General Wil cauſes ir co rain, to 
make them thrive. | | 

AVI, It God was minded that ſome Lands ſhould continue barren, he need but have ceas'd to 
will that the Rain ſhould water them. So if God purpos'd that the Hearts of fome Siuners 


need 
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need but leave them to themſelves, and they would corrupt faſt enough. Why muſt. we aftri- 
bute a Particular Will to God, to-make fo crucl and unhappy uſe of the Price of his Son's Blood ? 
But many others-will ſay, Ged, in giving Grace to Sinners, has never that Deſign ; and this, 
doubtlels, {ems more reaſonable. But it God gives. his Grace by a Particular Will, he has ſome 
Particular Deſign ; and whereas Grace has that {ad Effect, God is truſtrared in his ExpeRtation, 
fince he gave it with a Deſign, and that a particular one, of doing good to a Sinner. Forl ſpeak 
not here of the Graces, or rather Gitts, explain'd by St. Paz/, ,in the 12th. Chapter of his_Firlk 
Epiſtle ro the Corrmmthians : 1 ſpeak of the Grace which God gives for the Converfion of him it is 
given to, and not of thoſe Gifrs God beſtows on ſome for the Profit of others; ſuch as are the 
Gifts of Prophecy, of Difcerument of Spirits, of Speaking diverſe Tongues, of Healins the 
Sick. and the like. | : SS GET 

XVIII. When the Rain falls'in ſuch exceſs, that the Floods extirpate the Fruits of the Earth, 
we ouglt to conclude this Rain comes by a necellary Conſequence of rhe General Laws God has 
_ eftabliſh'd for better Effects, Yer it is certain God may have appointed it by a Particular Will. 

For God, for the Puniſhment of Men, may will, that the Rains ordqgin'd to tecundate the Eartl:, 
may make it barren, on fome Occaſions. But it is nor fo with the Rain of Grace, ſince God 
cannor diſpenſe it with Deſign of puniſhing Men, much leſs of making them more culpable and 
criminal. Thus *tis much more certain that the Kain of Grace falls by General Wills, than thar 
the common Rains do ſo ; yet moſt Men can eahily believe, that Rains are rhe necellary Conſe- 
quences of the General Laws of the Communication of Motions ; whilft rhere are few but find 
ſome ReluQaancy in believing God gives us by General VYills all theſe Motions of Graces, whoſe 
Efteas we our ſelves prevent. | 

There's grear likelihood this Diſpoſition of Mind naturally grows {rom our thinking God a&s 
almoſt like our 1elves, and that he has on all Occahions Particular \Wills tor all Men, in fomerhing 
reſembling thoſe Deſires we have for our Friends. For though ws outwardly contels, thar there 
is an infinite Difference between God's way of aCting, and or own ; yer fince we ordinarily 
Judge of others, with relation to our ſelves, without confidering ; tew Perſons ſ{crioutly conſulr 
the Idea of an Infinitely Pertect Being, when they would {peak of God. And bectule there 13 
fome Air of Novelty in what I fay, it creates a ſort of Pain in the Mind, which is reatonably 
miſtruſtful of what is not common and ordinary. 

[ have a particular Honour and Eſteem for all thoſe who, in Matter of Religion, have a fecret 
Averſion for all Novelties : When rhis is the Motive which induces them ro oppoie ry Opinions, 
they give me no Offence ; and whilſt their Prejudices are legirimare, though they ſhould give nie 
hainous Provocations, I {ſhould preſerve a Reſpect for them; For their Diſpoſition of Mind is 
infinitely more reaſonable than that of others, who fall foul upon all that bears the Character of 
Novelty. Nevertheleſs, as I believe that we are bound to love and ſearch out Truth with all 
our Strength, and communicate it to others, when we believe we have found ir; I think rhat, ſup- 
poſing the DoCtrines of Faith undeniable, we may, and even ought endeavaur, to confirm ten, 
and recommend them to the Keceprion of all Men. I might vindicate this Opinion, by the Conduct 


of the Fathers, and by the Authority of St. Auſtin, who irequently exhorts to the clearDiſco- 


very and Underſtanding of rhoſe Truths, which we already believe in th2 Obſcuricy of F:zh. 


But I don't ſuppoſe rhere are any fo irrational as to find fault with my Conduct, however pre- 


Judiced againſt my Opinions. Wherefore I mtreat thoſe, who will be at the Pains of reading 
what I have written, not to ſuppoſe me in an Errour, but to ſuſpend their Judgmenr, till they 
have well underſtood my Opinion z and not to condemn me in General Terms, nor draw roo 
haſtily from my Principles unwarrantable Concluſions. 

In Matters ſo obſcure as thoſe of Grace, the Advantage is always on the fide of the Aggrefſor , 
and *ris not juſt to make uſe of it to the Detendant's Prejudice : He ſhould judge equitably, and 
without Prepoſſeſon corapare all the Conſequences deducible irom the ſeveral Opinions, that he 
may embrace that which ſeems moſt agreeable to the Goodnels and Wifdom of God. For *ris un- 
reaſonable to condemn an Opinion unexamin'd, for ſome unhappy Conlequences, which Men ne- 
ver fail to infer from it when the Imagination is fſcar'd, and the Mind pofleſs'd with contrary 
Notions. 

XIX. I know, for Example, that ſome Perſons have ſaid, I make all Prayers uſeleſs, and rob 
Men of the Confidence they ought to have in God; fince, in their Notions, God aGting by Ge- 
neral Wills, we muſt not expect particular Supplies from Heaven. TI contels, if this 1cle Con- 
ſequence were included in my Principles, they would be talle, heretical, and impious : For we 
overturn Religion, if we take from Men their due Hope aud Confidence in God ; and *tis partly 
on that very account I cannot admit of rhoſe Mens Opinions which are molt oppolite ro my man- 
ner of Reconciling Grace with Liberty. But ſo far are my Principles from leading to Deſpair, 
that, on the contrary, they give the Righteous, and even vinners, Conſolation, in ſhewing them 
the Means of obraining of God the rhings rhey itand in need. of. ID 

For, if we are Righteous, our Prayers are meritorious ; and if meritorious, Order requires 
that they ſhould be heard ; and Order being with God a Law, infinitely more inviolable than any 
other eltabli{h'd for the Conſtruction of his Work, he never tails to do whar Order preſcribes him. 
Therefore the Prayers of the Righteous are never ineftectual; which is what I have eſtabliſh'd in 
the XIXK. ScQtion of the Second Dilcourle. Es 


But 
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But if we are Sinners, *tis certain our Prayers are of themſelves in vain z for God hears not 
+ Joh. 2. 1. Sinners, Order will have it ſo: Nevertheleſs we muſt not deſpair; We have an Advocate with 
Mar. 9. 15« the Father, Feſws Chriſt the Righteous. He came into the World to fave Sinners : His Prayers are 
Joh.11-42* ,o7ftantly and moſt readily heard. * Let us pray in his Name, or addreſs our ſelves to him. Our 
- Prayers will follicite him'to form ſome Defires relating to us ;, and his Defires are the Occafional 
Cauſes which infallibly determine the General Law of Grace, by which God wills the Salvation 
of all Men in his Son. This is what I have maintain'd at large in the Second Diſcourſe. Thus 
I am fo far from depriving Men of the Confidence they ought to have in God, that, on the con- 
trary, I preciſely ſhew, by the Authority of Scripture, the way we ought to take for the obtain- 
ing of God the Graces that we want. Therefore I pray my Readers to do me the Juſtice of Exa- 
mining my Opinions, without Prevention ; and I am willing they ſhould afterward judge of them 
according to their Light and Knowledge. For I ſubmit all.my Thoughts, not only to the Cen- 

ſure of the Church, which has Right to make me quit them by an Authoriry, which I ſhall be 
ever ready to defer to ; but alfo to the Judgments of all Particular Perſons, by whoſe Admoni- 

tions I ſhall endavoar to profit. | 
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